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THB  DUAL  FOBM  OF  LABOUR.* 

The  Southern  States  receive  an-  less  or  contemptuoas  silence  into 

naallj,    with    their    woolens  and  acquiescence  or  conviction. 

negro  shoes,  a  large  supply  of  mor-  For  this  reason  we  offer  to  our 

bid   sentiment,    volunteer    advice,  readers  a  few  remarks  on  the  vital 

malignant    abuse,    and    misplaced  question  of  labour.     We  shall  use 

commiseration.  The  anti-slave  pro-  without  reserve  the  facts  and  rea- 

ducers  of  these  commodities  are  sonings  of  those   who   have  gone 

indefatigable.    A  single  fact  will  in-  before  us.     The   topic  admits  of 

dicate  their  weight  and  influence  in  little  novelty.    Something  perhaps 

Southern  opinion.    While  slavery  is  in  the  mode  of  statement,  nothing 

aUackedfthesIaverisesin  value.  The  more.     While  doing  this,  we  shall 

property  assailed  is  estimated  more  attempt  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of  ii 

and  niore  highly  every  day.    The  learneid  traveller  who  lately  mourn- 

confidence  of  the  garrison  steadily  ed  over  us  in  prose  and  verse,  and 

increases  under  the  enemy's  fire,  strive   to  convince   him   that   hia 

The   supposed    sick    man    grows  sympathies    and    sensibilities    are 

hourly  stronger  in  spite  of  the  evil  somewhat   superfluously  expended 

prognostics  and  sinister  practice  of  in  our  country,  and  may  nnd  an 

the  doctor.  ample  field  for  exercise  in  his  own  ; 

But  although  this  fact  is  the  that  other  rivers  besides  the  '*  Mis- 
most  conclusive  of  answers,  it  may  sissip"  are  witnesses  of  the  labour- 
not  be  amiss  to  review  the  subject  ing  man's  griefs  and  privations ; 
occasionally,  to*  state  the  argument  that  even  on  the  banks  of  the 
anew,  correct  falsehood,  and  inti-  Thames,  and  within  the  limits  of 
roatetointermeddlersofalld^rees  London,  Dr.  Mackay  may  find,  if 
and  temper,  that  when  no  reply  is  he  pleases,  evils  more  intolerable  to 
made  they  must  not  construe  care*  humanity   than  any   the  negro  in 

*  Lif§  and  lAbertf  in  Anurica^  bff  Charlet  Maekay^  L,  L.  D,  P.  S,  A, 
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America  has  ever  been  forced  to  pressive.    It  indicates  forcibly  the 

endure.  two  forms  or  classes  of  labour.    In 

Philanthropy,    like   other  fash-  this  country,  these  two  forms  are 

ions,   has  its  cant  and  slang.    Its  composed   of  different   races  and 

finest    dress    is  a  flimsy  rhetoric  different  colours — one  of  African, 

which  is  getting  seedy.    It  began  the   other  of   European    descent, 

with  Mr.  Olarkson.     We  are  told  Negroes  only,  with  us,  are  slaves, 

by  his   biographer  that  he  took  Hired  men  are  whites.     The  negro 

slavery   as  a  subject  for  rhetorical  is    an    inferior   race.     The  black 

exercise  at  school,  and  was  so  well  mud  sill  is  not  made  from  as  good 

pleased  with  its  capabilities  that  he  stuff  as  the  white.   This  is  admitted 

made  it  a  standing  topic  for  a  life-  and  this  is  the  ground  of  offence, 

long  declamation.    What  chance  But  the  inferiority  of  race  being 

was  there  for  fairness  or  modera-  admitted,  why  may  we  not,  for  all 

tion  f     How  could  he  hope  to  es-  that,  compare  the  darker  with  the 

cape  exaggeration,   distortion,  in-  lighter    coloured?     Moralists  are 

justice,  falsehood }     He  -makes  sla-  accustomed  to  compare  the  highest 

very    a   monster,   a  new  infernal  condition  of  life  with  the  lowest — 

machine,  never  before  heard  of  in  the  prince   with  the  peasant — and 

the  wodd*s  history.    It  is,  in  truth,  to  estimate  their  relative  chances 

a  form  of  labour  only,  one  of  the  for  happiness ;  why  not  weigh  the 

two  forms  of  labour  which  have  good  and  ill  attendant  on  the  two 

been  known  and  used  in  all  ages.  humblest  stations  of  society— on 

The  labourers  of  the  world  may  the  hired  man  and  the  slave  ? 
be  distributed  into  two  classes —       Is  Mr.  Banks  offended  because 

hired  men  and  bondsmen.     These  the  hired  men  of  his  constituents 

two  classes  have  always  existed,  are  compared   to   slaves?     Why 

among  all  nations,  under  every  form  should  he   or  they   be   offended  ? 

of   civil   government.     They    are  Both  kinds  of  labourers  are  hard 

essentially   the  same.    They   per-  working  men.    Both  live  by  daily 

ibrm  the  same  indispensible  func-  toil.    All  honest  labour  is  entitled 

tions  in  the  State,  those  of  hewers  to  reverence ;  that  of  the  slave  not 

of   wood   and  drawers  of  water,  less  so  than  any  other.    Who  des- 

Labour  takes  one  or  the  other  of  pises  it  ?    Not  the  Supreme  Judge 

these  forms,  according  to  circum-  who  is  no  respecter  of   persons, 

stances    of   climate,    productions,  and  weighs  all  alike  in  the  same 

race.    The  evils  and  advantages  of  balances.  Not  right  thinking  men, 

their  conditions  are  similar.    We  among  whom  the  faithful  slave  has 

will  proceed  to  compare  them.  an  ajimitted  claim  to  aU  honour 

The  comparison  may  give  of-  and  respect,  a  far  juster  claim  than 
fence  to  fastidious  gentlemen,  or  to  his  idle  or  profligate  brother  la- 
demagogues  in  search  of  political  bourer  who  may  boast  of  his  free- 
capital.  In  reply  to  a  speech  of  dom.  The  honest  slave  is  worthy 
Mr.  Hammond,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  to  take  any  man  by  the  hand.  He 
Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  was  angry  is  accustomed  to  be  so  received  by 
and  indignant  with  our  dittinguish-  slaveholders.  It  is  not  among  them 
ed  Senator,  for  asserting  that  the  that  contempt  for  the  upright  slave 
^  mud  sill"  of  society  is  essentially  is  the  prevailing  sentiment.  The 
the  same,  whether  the  material  be  sentiment  prevails  among  the  pro- 
white  or  black.  fessed  friends  of  the  slave,  with 

The  phrase  **  mud  silP  is  not  sentimental  travellers,  and  clerical 

elegant  perhaps,  bat  it  is  very  ex-  abolitionists,  and  anti-slavery  poli- 
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ticians,  with  Mr.  Banks,  especially,  in  their  dwellings,  their  food,  their 

the  mouth-piece  of  the  sympathis-  morals,  their  intellectual  progrete, 

ing  party.  in  whatever  evil  or  good  is  inci- 

Bat  it  is  not  by  slaveholders  only  dent  to  the  lot  of  each.    And  first, 

that  comparisons  are  made  between  in  their  dwellings, 

bired  labourers  and  slave  labour-  The  slave  is  never  without  a 

ers.    The  parallel  is  obvious  to  all  home.    Every  family  has  its  cabin, 

eyes.    It  is  seen  among  States  of  coarse  but  comfortable,  never  filthy, 

hired  labour  as  plainly  as  in  slave  never  offensive.     They  have  the 

States.    It  is  pointed  at  frequently  cottager's  comforts^^poultry,  eggs, 

by  British  journals^  authors,  and  a  pig,  a  garden.     The  slave  uses 

official  reports.  the  wood  of  his  master*s  forest  with- 

The  ^Northern  Times,"  pub-  out  stint  He  is  never  without 
lished  at  Liverpool,  speaking  there  clothes.  What,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  one  point  of  view,  says :  "  We  is  the  hired  man's  condition  in 
romance,  we  moralize,  we  actually  Ejirope?  According  to  the ''Sani- 
weep  over  the  tales  of  African  suf-  tary  Reports,''  the  dwellings  of  the 
fering ;  but  we  cannot  affonJ  a  pas-  labouring  man,  in  parts  of  England, 
sing  thought  to  the  millions  of  are  *^ unfit  for  swine;"  paddles  of 
wMU  slaves  that  constitute  the  water  lie  on  earthem  floors;  forty 
masses  of  our  labouring  popula-  persons  live  in  one  room ;  father, 
tion ;  they  are  regarded  as  hewers  mother,  grown  up  sons  and  daugh- 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  tors,  sometimes  eight  in  number, 
merely,  and  are  treated  accord-  sleep  in  one  bed;  all  delicacy  and 
ingly.  *  *  *  Even  Philanthropy  decorum  are  lost;  the  smell  from 
seems  to  look  on  them  with  indif-  the  hovels  is  intolerable  to  stran- 
ference  or  contempt"  Mr.  Lewis,  gers.  In  many  hamlets  and  towns^ 
(Monk  Lewis)  writing  in  Jamaica  the  conreouences,  typhus,  scarlet 
from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  fever,  small  pox,  are  never  absent; 
declares  than  slavery  in  tlie  West  the  royal  town  of  Windsor  being 
Indies,  before  the  avater  of  Clark-  the  worst  of  all.  In  the  cities,  as 
son  and  Wilberforce,  was  "  but  we  are  told  by  the  same  authority, 
another  name  for  servitude,  as  it  if  empty  casks  are  left  in  the  streets 
exists  in  England."  In  the  ^  Sani-  during  the  night,  they  are  occupied 
tary  Reports,"  got  up  by  authority  each  by  a  tenant  before  morning. 
in  England,  Mr.  Wood  compares  According  to  the  last  English  cen- 
the  squalor,  filth  and  want  of  de-  sus,  thirty  thousand  persons  in  Engr- 
cency  prevalent  among  English  la-  land  are  without  habitations.  Mr. 
bourers,  not  to  the  condition  of  Osborne,  a  clergyman  of  the  Ohoroh 
alaves,  but  to  that  of  the  monkey-  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  the  ^Lon- 
house  in  the  zoologicul  gardens,  don  Times,"  says  the  exodus  of  the 
The  wigwams  of  Indians,  he  adds,  Irish  is  caused  by  the  cruelty  of  the 
are  palaces  compared  with  the  landlords.  Their  evictions  make 
hovels  of  labourers  in  the  mining  the  starving  homeless.  Hugh  Mil- 
country  of  England.  ler,  in  his  Autobiography,  laments 

If  this  be  the  testimony  of  re-  the  demoralization  of  the  Sfotch 

spectable  papers,  authors  and  men,  labourers  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and 

appointed  by  authority  to  scrutin-  ascribes  it  to  the  expulsion  of  the 

ize  and  report,  may  we  not  venture  people   from    their   rural   hooiee^ 

to  estimate,  also,  the  relative  evils  and  their  being  obliged  to  herd  in 

and  advantages  of  hired  men  and  boothies,  barracks,  and  other  tem- 

bondamenf    Let  us  compare  them  porary    habitations.     They  have 
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been   deprived   of  homes,  and  of      So  fkr,  then,  as  physical  oondi- 

h6roe  influences.  tion  and  life's  necessaries  are  con- 

So  much  for  the  dwellings  of  the  cerned,  the  slave  need  not  shun  a 

faired  labourer.     How  runs  the  par-  comparison   with   his  brother   la- 

allel  in  a  still  more  important  arti-  bourer,  who  receives  compensation 

cle,  that  of  food.  for  work  in  a  different  way.    In^ 

No  slave  starves  to  death.    Such  deed,  this  is  so  true,  that  no  vera- 
an  event  is  unknown.    The  hired  cious  traveller   attempts   to  deny 
man  is  never  safe  from  starvation,  it.       Dr.    Mackay    himself    says 
Beach,  in   his  travels  in  France,  the  slaveholder  ^*  can  easily  prove 
says:  "No  law  stands  between  the  that,  as  a  rule,  slaves   are  better 
rumed  labourer  and  starvation ;  he  clad,  fed  and  cared  for,  than  the 
has  no  right  to  live,  unless  be  can  agricultural  labourers  of  Europe,  or 
support  himself."    **  Irish  whites,"  the  slop  seamstresses  of  London  or 
Carlyle  declares,  "have  been  long  Liverpool."     But  he  complains  that 
emancipated,  and  nobody  asks  them  slaveholders  are  not  doiug  more  for 
to  work,  or  permits  them  to  work,  what  he  calls  their  ^ human  catile.^^ 
on  condition  of  finding  them  pota-  Why  they  should  be  expected  to 
toes."     In   "London  Labour  and  do  more  for  their  labourers  than 
Poor,"  we  are  toid  of  persons  sub-  London  for  her  seamstresses,  is  not 
aisting  for  days  on  the  offal  of  the  very  clear     We  are  left  to  infer 
markets,  streets   and   gutters — on  that  the  hired  labourer,  although 
orange  peel,  old  cabbage  stumps,  living  in  a  cask  on  garbage  picked 
anything  they  could  pick  up.    "Oh,  up  in  the  market-place,  is  more  for- 
sir,"  said  a  mother,  "  it  is  hard  to  tunate,  in  some  other  respects,  than 
work  from  morning  until  night —  the  slave!     The  traveller,  with  a 
little  ones  and  all — and  not  be  able  fragrant  segar  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
to  live  by  it  either."     In  the  great  glass  of  sparkling  Catawba  in  his 
cities  of  England  and  the  Northern  hand,  disdains  mere  creature  com- 
States,  death  from  starvation  is  not  forts.  He  occupies  "higher  ground." 
an  uncommon  occurrenc/O,  to  say  He  looks  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
nothing  of  periods,  like  the  famine  lectual  nature  and  condition  of  the 
in  Ireland,  when  in  huts,  fields  and  labouring  masses— of  the  three  mil- 
highways,  hundreds  perished   for  lions  of  paupers  in  England,  and 
want  of  food.    It  is  well  known  that  the  thirty  thousand  needle-women 
women  are  often  compelled  to  pros-  in    London,   who   are   compelled 
titute  themselves  for  bread.    Espe-  sometimes  by  hunger  to  resort  to 
cially  is  this  true  in  times  of  com-  prostitution.    Let  us  therefore  com- 
mercial embarrassment     In  slave  pare   the   moral   and    intellectual 
States  the  master  finds  food  for  his  condition  of  the  slave  with  that  of 
people   at    every  sacrifice.      The  the  hired  labourer,  and  determine 
slave  is  at  no  time  afraid  of  being  who  occupies  the  highest  place  on 
without  bread.    It  never  costs  him  this  "  higher  ground." 
a  thought.    He  is  not  only  "  per-  We  hear  of  the  lax  morals  of 
mitted  to  work,"  on   condition  of  slaves,  the  looseness  of  the  mar- 
beingi  supplied    with  potatoes   or  riage  tie,  the  want  of  chastity,  and 
com,  but  he  is  secure  of  having  the  general  absence  of  moral  prin- 
them,  whether  able  to  work  or  not  ciple  among  them. 
In  infancy,  sickness,  old  age,  he  is  It  is  well  known  that  forms  of 
sure  of  a  home  and  support   These  marriage  vary  in  various  places, 
are  thecertain  returns  of  his  labour.  They  are  very  simple  with  negroes ; 
Sei$troubled  with  DO  anxieties.  as  simple  as  they  have  been  in 
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Scotland,  where  the  mere  consent  sand  four  liundred  and  sixty-eight, 
of  parties  was  held  to  he  enough,  to  say  nothing  of  other  punish- 
Tbey  are  marriages  of  custom,  ments.  She  is  at  a  loss  for  colo- 
which  is  law.  Those  performed  by  nies  to  receive  her  felons.  Whips, 
a  magistrate  have  almost  as  little  chainsjails,  halberds,  convict  ships, 
formality.  Negro  marriages  are  are  in  constant  requisition.  In 
not  the  less  enduring  from  their  New  York  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
lack  of  form.  They  usually  last*  are  constantly  committed.  Every 
for  life.  We  do  not  believe  that  hour  brings  its  scandalous  ohroni- 
the  severance  of  the  marriage  tie  cle;  every  day  proclaims  a  murder, 
among  slaves  is  more  frequent,  from  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  con- 
whatever  cause,  than  it  is,  from  fidently  asserted,  that  there  are 
various  circumstances,  in  other  fewer  cnmes  among  the  slaves  of 
quarters.  the  Southern  States  than  among 
The  chastity  of  the  negro  race  is  the  laboring  class  of  any  people  in 
not  remarkable.  Young  females  the  world.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
are  loose  in  their  conduct,  it  is  Every  master  is  a  conservator  of 
admitted ;  but  they  will  bear  com-  the  peace  and  of  good  morals.  He 
parison,  nevertheless,  with  hired  is  deeply  interested  in  their  preser- 
labonrerp.  In  the  ^Sanitary  He-  vation.  No  police  can  be  as  effi- 
porta,"  a  witness  says  of  a  particu-  cient  as  he  is  in  the  prevention  of 
far  parish:  *^I  believe  this  parish  vice,  in  the  suppression  of  idleness 
to  be  fearfully  demoralized.  It  is  and  drunkenness  especially — the 
said  that  twenty  years  ago  there  fruitful  sources  of  so  many  crimes. 
was  not  one  young  female  cottager  If  froi^  morals  we  pass  on  to  the 
of  virtuous  character."     At  an  in-  topic  of  intellectual  improvement  or 

2uest  held  in  Leeds,  as  stated  in  a  of  education  in  its  simplest  forms, 
lOeds  paper,  "it  was  asserted  by  those  of  reading  and  writing,  we 
the  coroner,  and  assented  to  by  the  shall  discover  no  very  serious  dif- 
surgeon  as  probable,  that  three  ference  in  the  attainments  of  the 
hundred  infants,  in  Leeds  alone,  hired  roan  and  the  bondsman. 
were  put  to  death  every  year,  to  It  is  imputed  to  the  slaveholder, 
avoid  the  consequences  of  their  liv-  that  he  will  not  permit  his  slave  to 
ing,  and  the  murderers  are  never  learn.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
discovered."  The  mass  of  pollu-  the  slave  from  learning.  If  laws 
tion  reeking  with  all  the  vices  and  exist  prohibiting  it,  these  laws  are 
diseases  attendant  on  prostitution,  obsolete.  Thousands  of  slaves  read 
exhibited  to  curious  eyes  in  per-  their  Bibles  and  hymn  books,  and 
lions  of  the  great  Northern  and  are  taught  in  the  families  to  which 
European  cities,  is  too  horrible  to  they  belong.  But  suppose  the  ig- 
describe.  Words  that  would  ade-  norance  to  be  unbroken,  and  that 
quately  paint  it  would  be  unfit  to  not  one  slave  can  read  a  sentence, 
he  spoken  before  even  the  vilest  or  write  his  name.  In  this,  also, 
profligates.  the  parallel  will  hold  good  between 
The  general  morals  are  no  better,  hired  men  and  bondsmen.  The 
The  Westminster  Review  says  of  the  Review  already  quoted  says  "one- 
masses  in  England,  "as  regards  de-  half  of  the- people  of  Great  Britain 
pravity,  brutality  and  crime,  they  are  can  neither  read  nor  write."  In  the 
nowaysuperior  totheworstpopula*  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thous- 
tion  in  any  other  country."  In  1846,  and  registered  marriages  of  the 
the  number,  in  England,  whipped,  year,  nearly  one-half  of  the  parties 
fioed,  and  discharged,  was  two  thou-  could  not  write  their  names.    Mr. 
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Alison  asserts  that  in  France  "two-  persons  without  support.     'Every 

thirds  of  the  people  can  neither  one  is  made  to  work,  and  no  one  is 

read  nor  write.**     It  seems,  then,  suffered  to  starve.    There  are  no 

that  the  white  labourers  of  Eng-  slave  paupers,  therefore,  in  slave 

land  and  France  are  no  better  in-  States.    The  paupers  there  are,  for 

structed  than  the  black  slaves  of  the  most  part,  the  hired  men  of 

America.    After  so  many  centuries  other  countries,  who  have  abandon- 

of  freedomjn  countries  of  the  high-  ed  their  native  homes.     In  those 

est  civilization,  the  hired  man,  Sax-  countries,  pauperism  began  when 

on  or  Celt,  knows  no  more  than  serfage   was  abolished.     Hitherto 

the  bondsman,  who  was  yesterday  no  cure  has  been  devised  for  the 

a  barbarian  in  Africa.     The  last  radical   deficiencies  of   the   hired 

excites  the  profound  sympathy  of  labour  system.    The  socialists  have 

the  Englishman — the  first  no  sym-  failed.    The  statesman  is  at  fault, 

pathy  at  all.  The  future  presents  no  better  pros- 

The  facts  relating  to  the  condi-  pect. 

tion  of  the  European  labourer  are  But,  suppose  it  be  admitted  that, 

from  British  authorities.     We  have  in  spite  of  all  defects,  the  system  of 
given  a  few  only;   they  may  be'  money  wages  for  labour  is  better 

multiplied  a  thousand -fold  from  the  than  subsistence  among  a  superior 

same  source.     A  few  are  enough  to  race ;  it  will  not  follow  that  they  are 

prove  that  so  far  as  concerns  their  better  for  an  inferior  one.     What- 

habitation8,food,  morals,  and  ability  ever  may  be  true  of  the  Saxon  or 

to  read  or  write,  the  comparison  Celts,  slavery  is  the  only  system  of 

with  the  white  hired  manisnotdis-  labour  that  suits  the  lazy  and  im- 

advantageous  to  the  negro  bonds-  provident   negro.      Experience  is 

roan.  forcing  this  truth  on  the  convictions 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  of •  the  English  people.  Their  ex- 
radical  defects  in  the  system  of  periment  has  been  a  costly  one. 
hired  labour,  which  seem  to  defy  The  result  is  total  disappointment, 
every  etfort  to  remedy  them.  There  It  was  confidently  asserted  by  en- 
are  numbers  of  labourers  who  will  thusiasts,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
not  work — there  are  numbers  who  negro,  that  if  manumitted  he  would 
cannot  work.  For  these  two  clas  do  more  work  than  before;  it  turns 
ses,  no  adequate  provision  is  made,  out  that  he  does  no  work  at  all. 
or  perhaps  can  be  made.  There  is  "  The  freed  West  Indian  negro 
no  mode  by  which  the  thousands  of  will  not  till  the  soil  for  toages.^ 
idlers,  tram pers,  smugglers,  thieves,  "The  Englishman  has  sunk  his 
drunkards,  poachers,  can  be  fixed  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  oil 
to  honest  labour.  They  are  an  in-  mills  and  machinery,  and  the  Ian- 
jury,  not  a  help,  to  society.  There  guishing  estates  return  beggary  and 
is  no  sufficient  support  for  the  help-  debts.**  The  negro  "eats  his  yams 
less,  the  sick,  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  sniggers  at  the  buckra.** 
They  sufier  accordingly.  For  these  "The  freed  negro  not  only  de- 
defects  and  evils,  no  sagacity  has  tests,  but  despises  honest,  steady 
devised  a  remedy.  In  a  slave  pop-  industry.**  This  is  what  the  ^^Lon- 
ulation,  thera  are  no  idlers,  tramp-  don  Times^^  has  lately  said.  Is  it 
ers,  smugglers,  poachers,  drunk-  not  time  for  the  British  Parliament 
ards,  who  live  to  drink,  or  thieves  to  inquire,  by  a  committee,  into  the 
who  live  by  stealing.  An  occa-  differences  between  ruined  Jamaica 
sional  runaway  is  the  only  approach  and  prosperous  Cuba,  and  into  the 
to  them.    There   are  no  helpless  causes  of  the  differences.      They 
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can  never  get  back  their  milUona^  cared  for,  by  affording  a  field  of 
but  they  may  learn  something  val-  enterprise  for  her  youth,  a  source  of 
nable  from  the  loss  of  bo  much  wealth  for  her  merchants,  a  nursery 
money,  ** distilled  from  the  brain  of  seamen  for  her  ships.  To  pos- 
and  muscles  of  the  free  English  seas  a  navy  requires  a  commercial 
labourer  of  every  degree.'' *  marine.  In  1790,  St.  Domingo 
It  is  not  England  alone  who  has  afforded  employment  to  near  seven 
been  involved  in  terrible  losses  by  hundred  French  ships,  averaging 
the  folly  and  madness  of  rulers,  three  hundreti  and  twenty-five  tons, 
With  France,  as  well  as  Great  Bri-  'and  employing  fifteen  thousand 
tain,  there  is  much  to  be  undone  of  seamen.  Her  exports  amounted  to 
former  counsels.  The  wealthiest  nearly  twenty-five  million  dollars. 
and  most  flourishing  of  European  She  harl  eight  hundred  sugar  plan- 
colonies,  seventy  years  ago  the  gem  tations,  and  more  than  eight  thou- 
of  French  commerce,  is  now  the  sand  of  cotton,' coffee  and  indigo. 
haunt  of  revolted  slaves  and  black  Her  soil  was  so  fertile,  her  ad  van - 
barbarians — a  blotch  on  the  world*s  tages  of  irrigation  so  great,  that  she 
civilization  and  a  stain  on  the  honor  produced  two-thirds  more  to  the 
of  France.  The  ungenerous  inter-  acre  than  the  English  island,  Ja- 
ference  of  England,  seeking  ad  van-  maica.  She  was  beyond  all  com- 
tage  in  her  neighbour's  calamities,  parison  the  most  prosperous  colony 
precipitated  the  evil.  After  snatch-  in  the  world,  and  immense  resources 
ing  in  vain  at  the  fairest  possessions  remained  vet  undeveloped.  Her 
of  the  French  people  and  contribu-  wealth  has  disappeared;  the  wilder- 
ting  to  its  loss,  English  societies,  of  ness  has  resumed  its  former  place, 
which  Olarkson  and  Wilberforoe  and  savages  are  suffered  to  occupy 
were  lights  and  leaders,  declared  her  rich  plains  and  valleys,  and  to 
that  the  insurgent  slaves  were  ex-  prevent  their  cultivation,  while 
cusable  in  inflicting  "  the  moat  ex-  France  looks  on  and  makes  no  sign. 
quitite  tortures^  on  their  former  Carlyle  declares  in  his  emphatic 
masters.  Why  are  the  vestiges  of  way,  that  the  world  will  not  permit 
this  wrong  and  insult  suffered  to  Guffee  to  lie  on  his  back  forever  and 
remain  uneffaced?  Why  are  the  eat  pumpkins  in  fields  intended  by 
armies  and  navy  of  the  Emperor  of  nature  to  produce  luxuries  for  the 
the  French  sent  to  defend  supposed  whole  world.  If  France  continues 
interests  in  the  Grimea,  or  to  pro-  apathetic,  some  other  power  will,  in 
tect  Northern  Italy,  or  to  extend  time,  interfere,  and  restore  wealth 
the  desert  limits  of  Algeria,  or  to  civilization  and  refinement  to  the 
reassert  old  claims  in  GochinGhina,  noblest  of  the  Antilles. 
and  punish  her  for  a  murdered  But,  to  return  to  our  argument : 
Missionary,  while  the  loveliest  of  Although  it  may  be  proven  that  the 
islands,  the  most  valuable  ancient  negro  slave  is  better  *'  fed,  clad  and 
colony  of  France,  is  left  unre-  cared  for,''  than  the  hired  labourer ; 
claimed,  and  the  blood  of  French  that  he  is  as  moral,  or  more  so; 
women  and  children  unavenged  on  that  if  young  female  slaves  have 
its  soil?  What  incalculable  ad  van-  illegitimate  children  they  do  not 
tages  would  this  magnificent  island  resort  to  the  murder  of  their  infanta 
'bestow  on  the  commerce  of  France,  to  avoid  the  consequences;  that  the 
on  the  industry  of  her  people,  on  black  slave  reads  and  writes  as  well 
the  navy  which  is  so  sedulously  as  the  white  slaves  of  Great  Britain, 

*  London  Timeff. 
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as  they  are  called  by  the  '^Northern  of  the  slave  is  sold  by  one  master 

Times,''  of  Liverpool ;  that  the  slave  to  another;  the  labour  of  the  hired 

system   assures    him   all   this;    it  man  is  sold  by  himself.     He  gets  no 

weighs  nothing  with  the  abolition-  more  for  his   work  than   the  slave 

ist.     He  has  an  answer  ready — the  gets — subsistence.      He    gets    no 

negro  slaves  are  "human  cattle."  more  than  this  when  he  is  able  to 

A  contemptuous  term  for  the  negro  find  a  purchaser  for  his  labour.  But 

is  the  abolitionist's  chosen  reply,  what,  when  he  is  not  able?     Labour 

We  need  not  wonder  at  the  con  gives 'subsistence  to  the  labourer, 

tempt  cast  upon  the  black  slave,  nothing  more.    The  labour  of  the 

since  the  "Times"  assures  us  the  slave  is  sold  by  another,  and  his 

white  slave  is  treated  with  the  same  subsistence  is  certain ;  the  labour  of 

scorn,  if  not  called   by  the   saroe  the  hired  man  is  sold  by  himself 

name,  by  the  same  parties  in  £ng-  and   his  subsistence  is  uncertain, 

land.    But  why  "human  cattleY"  The  employment  of  the  one  is  sure, 

If  wel  1  fed ,  cl ad ,  cared  for,  as  m oral,  th a t  of  th e  other  precari  ous.  Which 

as  well   taught  as  the   hired   man,  is  the  better  condition  of  the  twof 
why  are  slaves  "human  cattle,"  in        The  greater  permanency  of  the 

the  estimation  and  language  of  the  relation  between  roaster  and  slave 

opponent  of  slavery?     What  is  the  is  in  itself  an  advantage.     It  pro* 

cause  of  the  contemptuous  rhetoric  duces  kindlier  feelings  from  one  to 

so  freely   bestowed  on  the  humble  the  other.     It  draws  closer  the 

slave  by   his  self  appointed   advo-  bonds  of  union.    It  removes  what 

cates  ?     Is  anything  yet  wanting  to  Stuart  Mill  calls  "  the  widening  and 

place  him  in  a  condition  as  favour-  embittering  feud  between  the  class 

able  as  that  of  the  hired  labourer?  of  labour  and  the  class  of  capital." 

Y'es,  it  is  replied,  he  is  liable  to  be  It  identifies  their  interests.    There 

sold  from  plantation  to  plantation,  is  no  hostile  sentiment  between  the 

This  is  the  master  evil  that  sinks  the  negro  slave  and  his  master;  there 

slave  into  a  worse  situation  tlian  his  never  has  been,  but  from  the  outside 

brother  labourer's,  and  subjects  him  influence  of  ignorant  or  malignant 

to  the   contemptuous  pity   of  the  philanthropists.     Slaves  rarely  run 

gentle  philanthropist  of  Europe  and  to  the  North  except  when  seduced 

America — this  makes  him  "human  and   deceived.     And  when   there 

cattle"  and  a  "chattel  labourer."  they  are  often  glad  to  get  back  to 

In  the  sale  of  slaves  nothing  but  their  masters  and  slavery, 
labour  is  transferred.      It  passes        But,  it  is  said,  the  slave  is  too 

from  master  to  master,  as  it  passes,  much  exposed  to  the  master's  abuse 

in  countries  of  hired  labour,  from  of  power;  he  is   liable  to   wrongs 

employer  to  employer.    The  mode  without  a  remedy ;  and,  so  far,  his 

in  which  the  transfer  is  made,  differs  condition  is  below  that  of  the  hired 

in  the  two  systems  of  labour.    The  labourer. 

slave  labourer  is  never  compelled  to  If  this  be  true  at  all,  it  is  true  as 
hunt  for  work  and  starve  till  he  regards  the  able-bodied  hired  man 
finds  it.  Is  this  an  evil  to  the  la-  only.  But  take  into  the  account 
bourer?  Would  it  be  thought  an  children  and  women,  those  for  ex- 
evil,  by  the  hired  roan  in  Europe,  ample  that  work  naked  in  coal 
that  his  employer  should  be  obliged,  mines,  or  wives  whose  sufferings 
by  law,  to  find  him  another  em-  from  the  brutal  treatment  of  bus- 
plover  before  dismissing  him  from  bands  daily  fill  the  reports  of  police 
service?  It  is  what  the  socialist  is  courts ;  take  these  into  the  reckon 
striving  to  accomplish.    The  labour  ing  and  the  difference  in  the  conse 
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queDces  of  abused  power  will  be  is  as  stated.  The  two  races  never 
very  sin  all.  The  negro  slave  is  as  amalgamate,  notwithstanding  the 
thoroughly  protected  as  any  la-  sneer  about  cohabitation,  which  oar 
bourer  in  Europe.  He  is  protected  late  traveller  is  coarse  enough  to 
frora  every  other  man's  wrong-doing  repeat  The  feeble  race  will  die 
by  the  ready  interference  of  his  out.  Let  there  be  peace  or  war,  the 
master;  he  is  guarded  from  the  result  is equallv certain.  Id  friend- 
master's  abuse  by  the  laws  of  the  ly  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  land  of 
land,  and  a  vigilant,  earnest  {Aiblic  ^*  Miles  Standish,  the  Puritan  Cap- 
opinion.  Let  all  cruelty  be  pun-  tain,"  the  end  is  the  same.  The 
isoed;  let  all  abuse  of  power  be  red  man  has  disappeared.  Such 
restrained  ;  but  to  abolish  the  rela-  will  be  the  fate  of  the -negro,  if  he 
tion  of  master  and  slave,  because  is  set  free.  The  manumitted  slaves 
there  are  bad  roasters  and  ill-treated  of  New  York  have  vanished  from 
slaves,  would  be  not  a  whit  wiser  the  country.  The  free  blacks  of 
than  to  abolish  marriage,  because  New  England  are  not  increasing, 
there  are  brutal  husbands  and  mur-  notwithstanding  the  thousands  of 
dered  wives.  ^  runaways  and    enfranchised    that 

Yet,  surely,  it  will  be  said,  it  must  yearly  overflow  her  borders.  Stop 
beadmitted,  after  all,  that  slavery  is  the  immigration  and  the  blacbi 
an  evil.  Yes,  certainly,  it  is  an  evil ;  would  disappear.  In  Australia,  at 
but  in  the  same  sense  only  in  which  the  Gape,  wherever  the  white  can 
servitude  or  hired  labour  is  an  evil,  establish  himself,  the  black  man  is 
To  gain  one's  bread  by  the  sweat  of  annihilated.  Nothing,  but  climate, 
one's  brow,  is  a  curse.  But  it  is  a  saves  him  in  Congo,  or  Guinea, 
curse  attended  with  a  blessing.  It  Slavery  protects  the  negro  from  a 
is  an  evil  which  shuts  out  a  greater  position  of  antagonism  to  the  Cau- 
evil.  s  casian  race,  and  slavery  alone  can 

"Witbouten  thai  would  come  a  heavier  P^tect  him  where  climate  does  not 

bale,  Do  the  foolish  intermedlers  with 

Loose  life,  unruly  passions  and  diseases   the  slavery  of  the  South  pretend  to 

^  ^'  devise  any  scheme  for  escaping  this 

Labour  for  wages,  labour  for  sub-  monstrous  result  of  the  manumis- 
sistence,  and  subjection  to  the  au-  sion  they  are  recommending?  How 
ihorily  of  employer  or  master  are  dumb  they  would  be  on  the  subject, 
the  conditions  on  which  alone  the  if  it  were  a  condition  that  they 
labouring  masses,  white  or  black,  should  propose  their  new  law  with 
can  live,  with  advantage  to  them-  a  halter  about  their  necks,  and  be 
selves  or  ihe  State.  In  the  case  of  hanged,  should  they  oflFer  no  ration- 
the  negro  slave,  it  is  essential  to  his  al  mode  by  which  the  accomplish' 
well-being  to  continue  subject  to  ment  of  their  own  purpose  can  be 
the  rule  under  which  he  lives,  not  brought  about.  When  staggered 
only  for  the  reason  that  affects  the  by  the  diflSculty,  when  driven  from 
hired  man — to  escape  loose  life  and  their  rhetorical  common  places, 
its  eoosequences— -but,  for  another  now  worn  thread-bare  from  naif  a 
and  a  stronger  inducement  Slave-  century's  use,  thev  murmur  some 
ry  is  essential  to  his  existence,  platitude,  like  that  in  a  late  review 
Manamission  would  destroy  him.  of  Nott's  book,  some  sentimental 
An  inferior  race  must  perish  when  no-meaning,  on  the  ideality  of  free- 
made  by  position  antagonists  to  a  dom.  Theideality  of  freedom  may 
stronger  one.  It  is  idle  to  quarrel  be  something  to  a  gentleman  con- 
with  the  laws  of  nature.    The  fact  cocting  an  article  for  a  Review  with 
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a  consideration  io  prospect;  but  a  stolid  oonviction  that  he  is  right 
what  is  it  to  a  man  who  lives  on  in  all  things,  and  everybody  else  in 
offal  picked  up  in  the  gutter,  or  error.  He  can^t  help  it  Tiu  his 
to  the  wretched  needle-woman,  who  nature.  Drive  it  out  with  a  pitch- 
flies  to  the  Thames  to  get  away  from  fork,  it  will  return,  times  without 
hunger  and  infamy.  'number. 

With  all  travellers  that  visit  the  Of  this  tailless  council,  Charles 

Southern    States,   this   subject   of  Mackay,  with   the  substituted  ap- 

slavery  is  one  profoundly  interest-  pendages  of  L.  L.  D.,  and  F..S.  A., 

ing.  The  sentiment  assumes  various  is  the  latest  and  most  urgent  advi- 

shapes — pity  ,indignation,  censure,  ser,  a  mourner  over  present  evils  in 

disgusted  sensibility,  vague  prophe-  the  Southern  States,  and  a  prophet 

cies  of  evil  to  come,  and  mournful  of  sorrows  to  come.    Like  all  who 

sympathies  in  future  sorrows.   The  have  preceeded  him,  he  is  not  con 

worthy   gentlemen  see  nothing  to  tent  to  say  nothing  when  he  has 

commend.      They    never    doubt  nothing  to  say.      He   must  serve 

Crude  counsels  in  other  men's  mat-  up  to  the  public  a  portion  from  the 

ters  are  always  on  their  lips.   Most  favourite  dish.    He  makes  a  voyage 

prominent  among  these  volunteer  down  the  Mississippi,  and  travels  by 

advisers  is    the  British   traveller,  railway  through  Charleston  North- 

His  arrogance  is  insufferable  every-  ward,  and  is  fully  able  to  pass  judg- 

where.    With  his  American  cousins  ment  on  the  past,  present,  and  future 

it  is  rampant  and  without  measure,  effects  of  negro  slavery.     He  falls, 

He  is  never  wrong,  no  matter  how  accordingly,   into    much    affected 

contradictory  his  opinions.    At  one  sentiment  and   crude  speculation, 

time   he   advocates  restriction,  at  We  will  give  a  few  examples, 

another,   free  trade;  one  year  he  Dr.  Mackay  enriches  his  volume 

makes  slaves  for  the  whole  world,  with  a  poetic  narrative  of  his  voy- 

the  next,  he  would  abolish  slavery  age  down    the    ^Mississip.^     He 

in  all  places.     He  exterminates  one  says,  the  diminutive  is  one  of  affec- 

black  race  in  Australia,  and  pam-  tion   used   by   the  people  of  the 

pers  another  in  Jamaica.     East  or  country.     He  will  pardon  us  for 

West,   slaying  or    petting,   he   is  doubting.      Like  that  other   cur- 

equally  in  the  right    No  amount  tailment  to  which  we  have  alluded 

of  blundering  ever  disturbs  his  self-  as  proposed  for  a  purpose,  it  seems 

complacency.     He  has  ruined  his  a  crafty  docking  rather  of  a  long 

finest  colony  by  changing  efficient  tailed  word  to  serve  the  exigencies 

slaves  to  lazy  free  negroes,  and  ob-  of  his  rhyme.    In  that  capacity,  it 

stinately  insists  that  other  people  does  yeoman  service  with  the  **gal- 

shall   follow   his  example.      Like  lant  ship,"   the   **]azy   ship,"   the 

JEsop^B  fox,  who   lost  his   tail  in  ^* trusty  ship,"  the  ^^panting  ship," 

some  silly  adventure,  and  strove  to  the  **creaking  ship,"  and  so  on. 
persuade  his  neighbours  to  cut  off  But    we   have  no   design  to    in* 

theirs,  because  they  were  a  trouble  trude  into   the   mysteries   of  the 

and  deformity,  our  English  cousin.  Poet's   art     We  intend  to  deal 

with  Jamaica  in  view,  is  gravely  with  the  traveller's  maudlin  senti- 

assuring  us  that  negro  slaves  are  a  ment  only.      In  the  eighth  stanza, 

source  of  unimaginable  woes  to  all  they  received  a  number  of  slave  pas- 

who  own  them,  and  we  should  turn  sengers  at  Memphis.    Dr.  Mackay 

them  loose  with  all  possible  speed,  forthwith  becomes  hysterical.    He 

But  there  is  this  difference :  It  is  calls  them  ^*a  cargo  of  miserable 
not  craft  in  our  worthy  friend;  it  is  men,  bought  and  sold,  like  hogs  or 
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aheepfOr  poultry,"  ''the  living;  blood  lambs,  forlorn  and  shorn,  who  have 

for  gold.**     He  is  seised  with  hor-  the  winds  tempered  to  their  suffer- 

ror  and  ''pity  strong,**  and  fears.  ings,  and  are  made  merry  by  ^rovi- 

"A  curse  might  fall  upon  us  for  suffer-  dence,  in  spite  of  their   unhappy 

iog  the  wrong,  and    deplorable    condition.      We 

^  T»ff  .h?r  '^*  ''"*'''  '  °"**'  ''^''  doubt  if  English  literature  affords 
the  ship,  ft  . 

Panting,  moaning,  groaning,  down  the  any  thing  more  exquisitely  ndicu- 
Mississip.''  .  lous  than  comparing,  in  the  midst 
The  slaves  were  labourers  going  of  his  jollity,  a  six  ifoot  Mississippi 
from  a  poor  plantation  to  a  better  negro,  or  '*nigger,"  as  our  friend 
one.  They  were  going  to  work;  orders  to  call  him,  to  a  forlorn 
not  to  be  eaten  like  swine  or  poul-  Iamb,  shorn  and  not  shivering,  be- 
try,  as  our  poetical  traveller  seems  cause  a  special  Providence  inter- 
half  disposed  to  suggest.  If  Dr.  poses  to  prevent  \t 
Mackay  were  looking  on  ragged  On  another  occasion.  Dr.  Mackay 
Irish  labourers  crossing  the  Chan-  enters  a  slave  mart  in  New  Or- 
nel  in  all  weathers  in  pursuit  of  leans.  It  is  clear  and  comfortable. 
work,  exposed  to  the  ship  master's  The  negroes  are  cheerful  and  anx- 
brutal  treatment, resulting  once,  we  ious  to  be  sold;  like  hired  men, 
remember,  in  the  suffocation  of  a  they  seek  to  be  employed.  But 
number,  from  the  hatches  being  the  sensitive  traveller  is  so  much 
forcibly  shut  down  on  them  in  a  overcome  with  the  scene,  that  he 
gale  of  wind,  or  if  he  had  in  his  rushes  out  for  fresh  air.  He  has 
eye  a  passenger  ship  in  Liverpool  just  arrived  with  lungs  and  sensi- 
bound  for  America,  with  crowds  bilities  undisturbed,  from  the  boo- 
destined  to  be  decimated  on  the  thies  and  hovels  of  English  labour- 
passage,  or  a  "cargo"  of  coolies  on  ers,  "unfit  for  swine,**  where  forty 
a  voyage  of  ten  thousand  miles,  sleep  in  one  room;  where  the  stencn 
with  a  loss  of  one-third  of  their  is  intolerable  to  strangers ;  where 
number,  he  would  find  nothing  in  the  filth  is  compared  by  British 
the  sight  to  ruffle  his  composure,  authorities  to  that  of  a  monkey- 
They  are  free  labourers.  They  may  house — he  comes  direct  from  these 
die  like  dogs.  Call  them  slaves,  abominations,  with  no  trace  of  them 
though  in  no  danger,  wanting  noth-  on  heart  or  memory,  to  wring  his 
iDg,  suffering  nothing,  and  the  tra-  hands  over  the  clean,  comfortable, 
▼eller  becomes  as  nervous  as  a  contented  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
boarding-school  miss  in  her  first  can  slave.  The  ideality  of  freedom 
love  adventure.  He  refuses  to  be  is  a  full  compensation  for  all  dif- 
comforted.  Although,  in  a  sue-  ferences  with  the  man  of  poetic 
ceeding  f^tanza,  he  tells  us  the  sentiment.  Is  it  any  to  the  hired 
alaves  are  "happier  than  the  free,**  labourer  who  is  starving)  The  truth 
'*with  the  guitar  and  banjo  and  is,  and  we  must  say  so  in  justice  to 
burst  of  revelry,"  and  he  hears  in  Dr.  Mackay *s  common  sense,  the 
the  'joyous  ship"  the  ^nigger  cho-  feelings  expressed  are  false  and 
rus,''  the  "volleyed  laughter,"  the  hollow  from  beginning  to  end. 
*^erry  shout,"  as  they  go  dancing  He  had  no  fear  of  a  "  curse  for 
down  the  "  Mississip,"  although  suffering  the  wrong."  The  senti* 
all  this  jollity  is  ringing  in  his  ment  was  all  simulated,  put  on  like 
ears,  he  is  still  profoundly  melan-  a  dress-coat  for  company  and  show, 
choly.  The  merriment  proves  the  It  is  the  mere  cant  of  anti-slavery ; 
misery.  He  considers  the  strap-  sheer  afiectation  only  assumed  for 
ping,  rollicking,  woolly  heads,  as  a  certain  latitude. 
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The  foregoing  may  serve  as  sam-  ler^B  nose.  Of  things  not  perceived 
pies  of  affected  sentiment;  we  will  by  themselves  and  not  existing,  the 
turn  to  one  or  two  of  crude  specula-  reason  is  always  the  same  with  our 
tion.  Mr.  Calhoun,  he  tells  \i&,  first  British  friends. 
enunciated  the  dogrna,  that  to  con-  In  another  vague  theory,  he 
stitute  a  democratic  Republic  there  speculates  on  the  causes  that  have 
must  be  an  aristocracy  of  color  prevented  the  Southern  States  from 
and  race.  The  maxim  of  Mr.  Gal-  advancing  in  literature, 
houn  is,  that  a  democratic  govern-  Fifty  years  ago,  critics  and  phi- 
ment  cannot  exist  unless  thelabour*  losophers  indulged  in  similar  in- 
ing  class  be  slaves;  that  if  the  man  quiries  in  reference  to  the  whole 
who  has  nothing  is  allowed  to  rule,  Lfnion ;  New  England  was  not  ex- 
there  can  be  no  safety  for  pro-  cepted.  Numerous  reasons  were 
perty — ^property  would  soon  be  vo-  assigned  by  the  European  inquirer, 
ted  robbery.  A  democracy,  there-  why  there  was  no  growth  of  letters 
fore,  must  consist  of  freemen  and  in  America.  The  climate,  the  gov- 
slaves.  This  is  the  substance  of  ernment,  the  degeneracy  of  the 
the  dogma.  It  is  not  a  new  thing,  race,  the  hunting  after  dollars,  ex- 
but  is  two  thousand  yeans  old.  So  plained  the  deficiency.  But  the 
far  from  being  ^^first  enunciated"  Beasoners  had  hardly  settled  the 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  is  as  ancient  as  matter  satisfactorily,  when  a  few 
Aristotle.  In  his  ^  polities'*  —  years  overturned  their  arguments, 
which  should  be  a  text  book  in  all  and  prove<l  that  advancement  in 
Southern  colleges  —  in  words  as  knowledge  or  progress  in  book- 
clear  and  emphatic  as  language  making  was  merely  a  question  of 
can  furnish,  he  lays  down  the  time.  Many  centuries  elapsed  be- 
maxim,  that  a  complete  household  fore  England  produced  a  writer  of 
or  community  is  one  composed  of  eminence.  Germany  had  no  liter- 
freemen  and  slaves.  He  was  wri-  ature  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
ting  to  democracies.  He  main-  rise  and  growth  of  letters  have  been 
tains,  also,  that  the  slaves  should  more  rapid  in  America  than  in  any 
be  barbarians,  not  Greeks,  as  Mr.  other  nation.  But  the  true  solu- 
Calhoun  now  holds  it  to  be  an  ad-  tion  of  the  question  in  relation  to 
vantage,  that  the  slaves  of  the  the  country  as  a  whole,  had  barely 
South  are  negroes,  a  barbarian  been  made  by  time  and  recognized 
race  sufficiently  strong  and  docile  by  the  world,  when  the  same  kind 
for  labour.  The  whole  proposition,  of  inquiry  began  again,  with  the 
both  as  to  slavery  itself  and  the  same  gravity,  in  reference  to  a  por- 
race  of  the  slave,  is  distinctly  stated  tion  of  the  Republic.  It  is  admit- 
by  the  Greek  philosopher.  Our  ted,they  now  say, that  the  Northern 
learned  traveller  assuming  that  it  people  write  books ;  but  why,  it  is 
was  a  new  heresy,  runs  off  into  solemnly  asked,  is  there  no  litera- 
long  speculations  on  the  influence  ture  in  the  Southern  States?  Why 
of  the  dogma  on  the  minds  of  the  have  they  no  poets,  historians,  nov- 
Southern  people.  It  has  produced  elists,  critics  or  philosophers  ?  Our 
singular  effects.  One  of  these,  as  traveller  informs  us  that  the  people 
he  thinks,  is  the  belief,  that  a  of  the  South  are  aware  of  the  de- 
peculiar  odor  exhales  from  the  ficiency,  but  not  of  the  cause.  He 
negro.  The  traveller  doubts  the  modestly  volunteers  to  explain  it. 
existence  of  it  He  assigns  the  The  most  amusing  part  of  the  farce 
best  of  all  reasons,  for  the  doubt ;  is,  that  our  New  England  brethren, 
it  is  not  perceptible  to  the  travel-  who  were  but  yesterday  the  angry 
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objects  of  Sidney  Smith's  sneer,  nals  of  nations  for  the  caltivntion 

are  to^ay  repeating  it  with   ludi-  of  art,  in  ail  its  forms,  who   have 

crous  self-complacency,  at  the  ex-  left  models  in  erery  department  of 

pense  of  those  whose  career  will  poetry,   in   history,  in  oratory,  in 

be  only  a  little  later,  from  obyious  philosophy,  the   people  who  have 

causes  than  their  own.    They  bark  given  literatare  to  the  world  which, 

10  conples,  with  Sidney's  sacces-  but  for  them,  might  still  be  without 

sors.     They   are  not  able  to  see  it — this  people   were  slaveholders, 

that,  as  with  themselves,  so  with  and  the  State  among  them  roost 

the  South,  it  is  a  mere  question  of  distinguished  for  science  and  arts 

time.     Admitting  all  deficiencies  was   the    greatest  slaveholder    of 

they  may  choose   to  impute,  she  them  all.     In  the  Athenian  repub- 

will  not  be  long  behind  them.    The  lie,  when  the  freemen  were  thirty 

progress   of  education    has   been  thousand,  the  number  of  slaves  was 

rapid  in  the  Southern  States  during  four  hundred  thousand.  Individuals 

N  the  last  twenty  years.    This  is  the  owned  a  thousand.     The  father  of 

seed  time ;  the  harvest  is   not  re-  Demosthenes  had  thirty  engaged 

mote.     That  the  genius  is  there,  as  mechanics  in  one  business.    The 

is  sufficiently   proved  by  the  ad-  slaves  employed    in    mines   were 

mitted  success  of  the  South  in  one  worked  in  chains.    If  any  traveller, 

or  two  departments, of  intellectual  like  our  worthy  English  friend,  had 

exertion.     Dr.  Johnson  defines  ge-  gone  among  them,  he  might  have 

niusto  be  large  general  powers  of  seen  things  even  more  oppressive 

mind  accidentally  directed  to  any  to  his  lungs  than  the  slave  mart  of 

particular  department.  The  powers  New  Orlesns.     We  have  not  been 

which  have  made  Southern  states-  able  to  discover   whether    women 

men   and   orators  illustrious,  will,  and   children    were  compelled    to 

by  and  bye,  be  diverted,  in  part,  to  labour,  stript  of  all  clothing,  in  the 

other  objects.    This  is,  we  believe,  mines    of  Attica,  as  they   are,  or 

the  true    solution   of    the   whole  lately  have  been  in  the  Coal  Mines 

matter.     There  is  no  other.     We  of  England  ;  but  there  was,  without 

bide  our  time,  are  not  impatient,  doubt,  slavery  enough  to  induce  our. 

and  laugh  at  cavillers  and  sooth-  supposed  traveller  to  conclude  con- 

Bayers.  fidently   that  there  could    be    no 

Our  traveller  offers  another  solu-  science  or  art  consistently  with  his 

tion.  There  are  no  poets,  novelists,  theory,  in  the  city  of  Minerva.    He 

historians,  essayists,  philosophers, in  might  have  required  a  visit  to  the 

the  Southern  States,  because  there  theatre  and  a  tragedy  of  Euripides, 

are  slaves.     Why  should  there  be  or  a  view  of  the  Acropolis,  or  an 

orators  and  statesmen  1   Does  it  re-  introduction  to  the  studio  of  Phidias 

quire  an  inferior  order  of  mind  to  or  Apelles,  to  disabuse  his  mind  of 

iorm  them  ?  or  is  there  some  ingre-  the  whimsical  notion  that  the  arts 

dient  in  slavery  which  is  favourable  cannot  flourish  where  slavery  exists . 

to  the  formation  of  one  mode  of  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  not 

intellect,  though  adverse  to  others  9  controverted  the  assertions  of  the 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  world's  traveller  in  reference  to  the  lack  of 

history  to  sustain  such  an  opinion  9  mental  cultivation  in  the  Southern 

Have  letters  flourished    in   those  States.    Our  present  purpose  is  not 

States  only  in  which  they  were  no  to  vindicate  the  literary  claims  of 

slaves  f    Quite  the  reverse.    The  the  South,  but  to  expose  the  shal- 

people  most  illustrious  in  the  an-  low  sophistries  of  the  critic.    To  do 
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this  more  effectually,  we  concede  applied,  with  feverish  anxiety,  in 
all  his  premises  and  take  his  factA  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  con- 
as  he  chooses  to  make  them.  tend  with  the  Southern  slavehoicfer, 
As  slavery  forbids  the  growth  of  but  in  vain.  Southern  cotton  con- 
letters  in  the  South,  so  also  it  pre-  tinues  to  be  the  life  of  Boglish 
vents  success  in  any  other  pursuit  manufactures.  The  agriculture'  of 
Our  traveller  enlarges  on  the  supe-  our  tide  rice  lands  and  Sea  Isl- 
rior  condition  of  the  Northern  ands  is  skilfully  conducted.  But 
States;  their  cultivated  lands  are  suppose  it  to  be  otherwise,  and 
larger,  their  forests  more  subdued,  all  as  bad  or  slovenly  as  our 
their  advancement  in  every  respect  British  observer  declares  it  to  be 
vastly  greater.  The  Southern  peo-  — there  is  nothing  in  this  to  ob- 
ple  have  no  enterprise,  no  energy;  lige  him  to  resort  to  his  standing 
their  fields  are  badly  tilled,  their  diagnosis  for  all  social  diseases  io 
rail  roads  ill  managed,  their  coun-  the  Southern  States.  The  labour- 
try  overspread  with  trees.  He  ers  of  the  South  were,  but  yester- 
looks  through  the  spectacles  of  day,  savages  in  Africa.  It  requires 
anti-slavery  and  sees  every  thing  numerous  generations  to  produce 
distorted  and  amiss.  The  difference  intelligent  labourers.  Many  centa- 
ls easy  to  explain.  The  North  began  ries  elapsed  in  Europe  before  skilful 
with  a  larger  population  and  a  hired  men  were  formed.  Arthur 
smaller  extent  of  country.  They  Young,  in  his  agricultural  tour  in 
have  received  from  Europe  six  mil-  France,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
lion  emigrants  in  fifty  years,  with  a  ^  revolution  in  that  country,  applies 
large  amount  of  capital  and  skill,  remarks  to  French  agriculture,  sim- 
The  legislature  of  the  Union  has  ilar  to  those  now  bestowed  on  the 
been  shaped  to  favour  and  foster  South.  Miss  Edgeworth  tells  ama- 
their  navigation  interest,  fisheries  sing  stories  of  Irish  fi^rming.  The 
and  manufactures.  The  South  has  political  economist  knows  that 
wrought  out  her  fortunes  by  her  where  there  is  much  land  and 
own  unassisted  efforts.  Yet  the  little  labour,  there  will  be  rough 
first  canal — from  the  Santee  to  the  cultivation.  It  is  the  scarcity  of 
Ashley — Hvas  dug  at  the  South  ;  land,  the  density  of  population,  that 
the  first  rail  road  of  any  length —  produce,  for  the  most  part,  a  nice 
from  Charleston  to  Augusta — was  attention  to  the  careful  cultivation 
built  at  the  South;  the  greatest  of  the  soil — ^as  we  see  in  England, 
agricultural  triumph  of  modern  Belgium  and  Northern  Italy.  The 
times — that  ofadding  a  new  product  English  philosopher  accounts  for 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  every  thing  by  one  cause.  He 
of  incalculable  value — has  been  sees  too  much  wood  in  Georgia, 
achieved  at  the  South,  by  South-  and  ascribes  it  to  her  holding 
ern  slaveholders.  This  new  article  slaves.  He  forgets  that  Georgia  is 
given  to  the  comforts  of  mankind,  as  extensive  as  England,  and  con- 
is  worth  one  hundred  and  eighty  •  tained,  within  the  memory  of  liv* 
million  dollars  in  the  planters'  ing  men,  but  eighty  thousand  in- 
hands.  It  gives  employment  and  habitants,  slaves  included.  The  too 
support  to  millions  in  other  re-  much  forest,  like  the  too  little 
gions.  It  is'  the  product  of  slave  learning,  is  caused  by  slavery  alone, 
labour,  like  the  sugar  of  Cuba  and  in  ^he  opinion  of  this  sagacious  ob- 
ihe  Coffee  of  Brazil.  The  energy  server.  The  management  of  South- 
and  capital  of  England  have  been  em  rail  roads  is  said  to  be  bad,  but 
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we  have  tiO  wholesale  murders.  No  would  the' mills  of  Manchester,  or 
passenger  has  lost  life  on  the  oldest  the  work  shops  of  Birmingham,  or 
road.  It's  stock  is  among  the  very  the  banks  of  London  and  Paris  be 
few  at  par.  safe,  if  all  troops  were  removed, 
Our  traveller  is  not  content  with  and  cunning  and  knavish  dema* 
looking  around  now  and  finding  all  gogues  whispered  seductive  lies, 
barren  from  Dan  to  Beersheeba,  in  day  after  day,  in  the  ears  of  the 
the  Southern  States,  but  he  peers  ^  white  slaves"  that  constitute  the 
into  the  future  and  *^  guesses  and  labouring  masses  f 
fears'*  for  them.  The  people  of  the  The  traveller  thinks  that  the 
South,  he  thinks,  are  **  blinded  by  people  of  the  South  fear  discussion, 
education  and  habits  and  supposed  He  is  mistaken.  They  fear  the 
self  interest"  to  the  evils  and  hor<  secret  machinations  of  factious  de- 
fers of  their  situation ;  and  he,  un-  magogues  only,  or  the  wanton, 
derstanding  their  interest  better  mischievous  interference  of  self- 
tban  themselves,  and  exempted  by  complacent  foreigners.  He  admits 
the  ^  atmosphere"  of  England  from  that  the  planters  are  willing  to  give 
all  prejudice  and  blindness^  kindly  every  opportunity  for  investigation, 
undertakes  to  put  them  on  their  We  think  he  overstates  the  matter 
guard.  He  makes  a  calculation  by  when  he  says  there  is  ^*  universal 
which  he  satisfies  himself  that,  anxiety"  to  do  so.  There  is  univer- 
wme  time  or  other ^  the  blacks  of  sal  readiness.  When  an  English- 
the  slave  states  will  outnumber  the  man  especially,  comes  among  them 
whites,  and  then  he  predicts  the  with  the  character  and  claims  of  a 
deluge.  But  in  the  ancient  slave-  gentleman,  they  think  it  a  part  of 
holding  States  the  slaves  Outnum-  the  courtesy  due  to  him,  to  offer 
bered  the  freemen,  five  or  ten  to  opportunities  for  investigating  a 
one.  as  calculations  vary.  In  South  subject  which  is  occupying  his 
Carolina  the  negroes  have  been  mind  evidently  more  than  any 
more  numerous  than  the  whites  for  other.  Of  this  he  may  be  assured 
fifty  years.  In  all  the  lower  coun-  always,  that  the  attentions  of  his 
try  of  the  South,  ihe  slaves  are  ^ve  entertainers  in  this  matter  proceed 
or  six  fold  more  in  number  thau  from  no  desire'to  defend  themselves 
the  masters.  There  is  not  a  com-  from  any  supposed  belief  of  his 
pauy  of  regular  soldiers  from  the  that  they  murder  or  maim  their 
lea-board  to  the  mountains.  On  slaves.  This  is  the  motive  sug* 
certain  plantations  there  are  a  gested  by  Dr.  Mackay.  Such  a 
thousand  negroes  under  the  charge  belief  on  the  traveller's  part,  might 
of  one  white  man.  Yet  there  is  no  exclude  him  from  the  society  of 
apprehension.  This  may  be  the  Southern  gentlemen ;  it  certainly 
consequence  of  ^  blindness."  But  would  not  conciliate  their  atten- 
we  have  no  emeutes.  In  ancient  tions.  What  is  done  for  the  trav- 
Attica  the  four  hundred  thousand  eller  is  for  hu  information,  not  for 
slaves  produced  much  good,  but  the  slaveholder's  defence.  Whether 
little  evil  to  the  thirty  thousand  the  oppoKunities  so  presented  are 
freemen.  They  never  gave  occa'>  ever  candidly  used,  may  be  well 
sion  to  any  serious  disturbance,  doubted.  The  traveller  is  alive  to 
We  apprehend  nothing  except  whatever  may  confirm  his  precon- 
from  the  foolish  or  malignant  in-  ceived  opinions;  he  is  blind  to  every 
terference  of  outsiders.  They  can  thing  else.  What  he  is  compelled 
do  mischief  any  where.  How  long  to  see    and    admit  produces    no 
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effect    He  answers  facta  with  a  expatiate,  in  an  argument  against 

phrase,  and  puts    by    conviction  slavery,  as  resting  on  one  position 

with  a  sneer.  alone,  *Hhe  tUiitnate  ground^^  on 

The  author  of  *^  Life  and  Liberty  which  Aground  precisely^  moralist 
in  America"  is  as  fair,  perhaps,  as  and  legislator,  he  insists,  must  take 
can  be  expected.  But  as  his  coup-  their  stand.  Be  declares  that  it 
try  men  are  noted  all  over  Europe  would  make  no  difference  if  the 
for  being  more  acx^ustomed  to  dog-  negroes  were  apes;  that.^aT^ry  is 
roatize  than  examine,  it  should  not  to  be  abolished  for  the  same  reason, 
be  surprising  if  our  travelling  Doc-  and  no  others  for  which  we  prose- 
tor  of  Laws  is  not  altoo:eth6r  free  cute  the  man  who  maltreats  his  ox  or 
from  the  national  failing.  To  mis-  horse.  The  pro-slavery  writer  takes 
apprehend  and  misrepresent  an  the  position  as  the  Reviewer  makes 
argument  is  a  natural  consequence  it,  and  replies  accordingly.  If  the 
of  this  supercilious  humour.  We  evils  are  precisely  the  same,  why 
will  furnish  an  example.  Dr.  are  the  remeilies  so  entirely  differ- 
Mackay  professes  to  give  an  account  ent  ?  Why  does  the  British  Par- 
of  a  pro-slavery  answer  he  had  met  liament  prohibit  the  abuse  only, 
with  to  an  English  Review.  "The  allowing  the  use,  of  the  horse,  and 
Westminster  Review/*  as  he  tells  prohibit  the  use  as  well  as  abuse 
us,  " cited,  aiTion^  other  objections  of  the  slave?  Why  respect  the 
to  slavery^  that  it  demoralizes  the  property  of  the  cabman  and  take 
slave  owner  far  more  than  the  away  that  of  the  slaveholder  ?  If 
slave,  and  that  slavery  was  to  be  to  release  the  negro  from  labour  be 
condemned  for  the  same  reason  judged  the  most  certain  way  to 
that  induced  Parliament  to  pass  a  secure  him  from  the  cruelty  of  his 
law  against  cruelty  to  animals.*'  A  owner,  it  is  the  most  certain  way 
pro-slavery  writer,  he  continues,  for  the  horse  also;  why  not  set 
replied  by  saying,  "very  true^  but  him  free  from  harness?  If  it  makes 
did  the  British  legislature  go  so  far  no  difference  whether  the  slaves 
in  their  zeal  as  to  decree  the  manu-  be  negroes  or  apes,  should  apes 
mission  of  horses?"  And,  as  if  be  turned  loose  to  prevent  the  possi- 
this  was  a  triumphant  answer  to  all  ble  cruelty  of  their  owners?  Car- 
obfectionSj  the  pro-slavery  writer,  lyle  intimates  that  the  sentimen- 
he  says,  leaves  the  Reviewer  "  with  talists  of  Great  Britain  will  one 
no  farther  reply."  day  claim  freedom  for  the  Houyhn- 

We  have  been  enabled  by  a  hums,  and  lightly  too,  if  the  Re- 
friend  to  lay  pur  hands  on  the  pro-  viewer's  reasoning  is  carried  out 
slavery  argument,  and  on  the  arti-  to  its  legitimate  conclusions.  Dr. 
cle  of  the  Review.  It  may  be  seen,  Mackay  thinks  the  above  inference 
by  a  reference  to  them,  that  what  from  the  Revieiwer's  position '"tre- 
is  marked  by  Dr.  Mackay  iis  a  quo-  mendous  logic*"  We  think  his 
tation  from  the  first,  is  no  quota-  account  of  the  matter  "  tremendous 
tion  at  all,  and  that  the  "  Review  "  misrepresentation,"  as  much  so  at 
is  not  citing,  among  other  objections,  least  as  false  quotation  and  one 
the  one  answered,  but  is  insisting  sided  statements  are  able  to  make 
on  that  one  as  the  only  one  on  it.  And  yet  it  is  a  fair  specimen 
which  the  whole  question  at  issue  only  of  the  manner  in  which  all 
must  be  considered  as  resting.  In  British  travellers  treat  the  subject 
an  article  on  another  subject,  the  of  slavery  in  the  United  States — ^an 
Reviewer  goes  out  of  his  way  to  off-hand  arrogant  fashion,  that  dis- 
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dains  ^ct  or  reasoning,  and  begins  The  whole  question  of  labour  is 
discussion  with  assuraing  that  their  subject,  indeed,  to  laws  beyond  the 
opinion  of  the  matter  in  dispute  is  control   of  sentimental  travellers, 
unquestionably  true.  demagogues,  or  philanthropists. — 
The  negro  slave,  then,  is  as  well  They  may  do  mischief  by  their  in- 
clad,  fed  and  cared  for,  as  moral,  as  terference,  they  have  done  a  great 
well. educated,  as  much  protected  deal,  but  they  can  never  do  good, 
by  liMv  and  public   opinion,  as  the  Whether  bondsmen  or  hired  men 
hired  man  of  Europe.     If  he  has  shall  cultivate  the  soil  of  Jamaica, 
snbustence  and  not  wages,  if  his  does  not  depend  on  the  assemblies 
labour  is  transferred  from  one  to  of  Exeter  Hall.    They   may  stop 
another  by  others  and  not  by  him-  cultivation  ;    they   cannot   change 
self,  he  is  compensated  in  the  cer-  the  form  of  labour  necessary   to 
tainty  of  employment  and  of  bread,  conduct  it.    They  may  make  an 
He  has  as  much  as  the  hired  man,  idle  soldier  of  the  freed  negro,  but 
and  has  it    more    secure.      This  they  cannot  make  him  a  tiller  of 
covers  the  entire  ground  of  com-  the  soil  for  wages.     At  every  at- 
parison  between  the  hired  man  and  tempt,  he  will  continue  ^to  eat  bis 
the  bondsman*  considered  as  a  class,  yams  and  to  snigger  at  the  hrukrar 
lo  addition  to  this,  if  it  be  clear  Hayti,  as  she  is,  will  become  more 
that  manumission  converts  the  ne-  and  more  a  wilderness;  restore  sla- 
gro  from  an  efficient  laborer  into  a  very,   and,  in    twenty    years,  she 
drone,  as  he  is  in  Jamaica,  that  it  would  rival  the  prosperity  of  Cuba, 
would  ensure  his  destruction  ulti-  The  question  of  labour  is  one  of 
mately  in  the  United  States,  the  climate  and  production.    Civil  laws, 
whole  question  as  a  practical  one  as  in  New  England,  affirm  only  the 
is  at  rest.    There  is  no  reply,  ex-  prior  decisions  of  nature.    It  will 
cept  that  to  which  the  anti-slavery  be  so  throughout  the  United  States. 
man  .is  always  ready   to  resort —  There  will  be  no  intermeddling  by 
hard  words  and  abusive  language.  Federal  or  State  Governments,  un- 
When  the  abolitionists  can  say  no  less  it   be,  to  give   expression  to 
more,  they  strive  to  spite  the  mas-  what  other  laws  shall  have  previous- 
ter  by  reviling  the  slave.     When  ly  decreed.   Where  climate  requires 
they  call  negro  slaves  *^  human  cat-  the  slave's  labour,  it  will  continue; 
tie**  and  ^chattel  labourers,''  and  where  the  hired  man  can  toil,  the 
pigs,  sheep,  or  poultry,  they  merely  white  will  drive  out  the  black.    The 
confera   that  they    have  nothing  process  is  going  on  daily.    Legis- 
more  to  say.    The  honest  slave  is  lation  can  and  will  do  little  to  ad- 
a  better  man  than  his  scornful  con-  vance  or  retard  it    In  the  mean 
temners.      Rhetorical  phrases  on  time,  it  may  calm  and  soothe  the 
the  ideality  of  liberty  and  the  dig-  tender  hearts  of  gentle  philanthro- 
oiW  of  freedom,  can   have   little  pists,  to  be  assured,  that  between 
weight  coming,  as  they  do,  from  the  hired  man  and  the  bondsman, 
the  employers  of  naked,  stafring,  the  white  labourer  and  the  black, 
homeless,  ignorant  and  demoral-  there  is  not  much  to  choose,  in 
iied  labourers,  and  framed,  as  they  food,  clothing,  dwelling,  morals,  re- 
tre,  for  the  printing  office,  not  the  ligion,  education,  contentment  or 
hovel — ^for  the  occupant   of   the  happiness.    The  slave,  at  least,  has 
drawing  room,  not  the  night  tenant  nothing  to  envy  in  the  condition 
of  a  stray  cask.    They  have  noth-  of  his  brother  labourer,  and  does 
ing  to  do  with  toil  and  its  suffer-  not  envy   him.    Let  our  English 
ings.  friends  attend  to  their  own  social 
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miseries,  and  leare  the  slaveholder  wholesome    adage,  which  directs 

to  manage  his.    In  doing  so,  they  every  one  to  attend  to  his  own 

will  violate  no  law  of  gentlemanly  affairs  and   not  to    meddle   with 

propriety  or  Christian  charitv,  while  those  of  his  neighbour, 
they   conform  to  a  homely   and 


''Why  should  we  not  love  the  young?  There  are  many  fair  things  under  the 
heavens ;  but  I  know  of  nothing  fairer,  purer,  and  more  pleasing  to  look  upon, 
than  a  well  taught  child,  or  an  unsullied  youth.  Look  upon  these  little  ones — 
these  un  winged  birds  of  Paradise !  There  is  no  cloud  upon  their  brows,  but  the 
reflection  of  God's  light,  a  sunset  from  Eden !  How  attentirely  and  yet  how  free 
from  care,  they  look  into  this  uncertain  and  stormy  life! — for  they  have  yet  found 
no  storm,  but  a  passing  breeze ; — the  sun  does  not  set  on  their  transient  sorrows 
and  care  finds  no  anchor-ground  in  their  hearts.*' 


"  It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  the  actions  of  public  men  will  be  subjects 
of  thought  to  a  future  period,  when  interest  is  stifled  and  passion  is  silent;  whea 
fear  has  ceased  to  agitate,  and  discord  is  at  rest,  and  when  conscience  ha« 
resumed  its  sway  over  the  human  heart.  Nothing  but  what  is  just,  therefore, 
can  be  finally  expedient,  because  nothing  else  can  secure  the  permanent  concur- 
rence of  mankmd." 


*' Absolute  monarchies  have  rendered  despotism  odious;  let  us  take  care  that 
democratic  republics  do  not  re-establish  it. 


'*Men  do  less  than  they  ought,  unless  they  do  ^  that  they  can." 
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WHO  TOOK  IT  ? 

To  find  one's  self  suspected  of  ing  spot,  I  lighted  upon  Sandford, 
thieving  is  extremely  disagreeable  a  pleasant  little  lown  on  the  Gon- 
to  an  honest  man,  as  I  happen,  to  necticut  shore,  about  ten  miles  west 
know  by  experience.  If  there  is  of  New  Haven.  As  I  am  not  a 
any  conceivable  personage  who  is  political  economist,  nor  a  philoso- 
capable  of  suffering  still  more  pher  of  any  other  species,  I  cannot 
keenly  under  this  immoral  impu-  eay  whether  Sandford  is  lucky  or 
tation,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  unlucky  in  being  an  old-fashioned 
he  must  be  the  actual  thief.  I  will  community,  and  I  confine  myself  to 
tell  my  story,  and  leave  the  reader  stating  the  fact  with  all  the  poei- 
to  jadffe  which  of  these  two  char-  tiveness  of  which  I  am  capable.  It 
acters  is  the  least  to  be  envied.  has  no  railroad,  no  factories,  no 

For  the  last  twenty-aix  years —  newspaper  and  no  academy.  There 
that  is  to  say,  ever  since  I  was  are  five  or  six  respectable  old  fami- 
bom — I  have  lived  in  Stockbridge,  lies  which  intermarry,  while  all  the 
Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  very 
Stockbridge  is  a  very  nice  place,  common  people,  who  look  up  to 
but  every  now  and  then  I  get  tired  and  hate  the  aforesaid.  The  land- 
to  death  of  it,  and  feel  that  for  lord  is  the  son  of  the  former  land- 
some  mysterious  reason,  probably  lord,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  per- 
not  worth  investigating,  the  town  sonages  in  the  township.  These 
and  I  ought  to  get  quit  of  each  are  the  usual  marks,  I  believe,  of 
other  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  old-fashioned  villages  in  New  Eng- 
Students  of  geo^aphy  will  guess,   land. 

without  being  told,  that  it  is  t  who  It  was  evening  when  I  got  out 
go  away,  and  not  Stockbridge.  of  a  rumbling,  tumbling  stage- 
Sometimes  I  make  for  the  Vermont  coach,  and,  carpet-bag  in  hand, 
brooks,  and  amuse  the  Green  Moun-  entered  the  Sandford  Hotel.  I  was 
tain  boys  by  fishing  whole  days  greeted  by  a  portly  individual, 
after  trout,  and  coming  back  to  my  dressed  in  black,  with  grey  whis- 
lodgings  at  night  with  an  eel,  or  kers,  a  baldish  head,  and  a  spacious 
perhaps  three  or  four  shiners,  physiognomy,  placid  and  shining, 
Sometimes  I  go  to  Saratoga  and  as  if  with  cold  cream  made  from 
quarrel  with  the  ^  gentlemanly  pro-  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
prietor,"  because  he  gives  me  a  ^Your  servant,  sir,**  said  he, 
room  only  eight  feet  square  in  a  shaking  hands  with  me.  ^  Will 
hotel  which  covers  -  several  acres,  you  have  tea,  sir,  or  be  shown  to  a 
In  general  I  travel  to  the  sedftide,  room  f ' 
pick  out  a  pretty   beach  with  a       '*  Room  first,^  returned  I,  **  and 

small   village   attached,   and    stay    then  tea,  if  you  please,  Mr. , 

there  swimming  and  boating  until    Mr. ." 

I  begin  to  think  that  I  can  get  ^  Galpin,  sir,"  he  interposed, 
tired  to  death  of  other  places  as  ^  It's  been  Galpin  these  seventy 
irell  as  of  my  dear  natal  earth.  years.  My  father  kept  the  house 
This  last  summer,  while  seeking  fifty-five  years,  and  I  have  had  it 
for  a  good  and  perfectly  new  bath-   fifteen." 
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A  lounging  and  cither  slatternly  lord^s  daughter,  and  that  it  was  her 
fellow  of  about  twenty-three,  show-  duty  to  make  her  father's  guests 
ed  rae  to  a  large  clean  room  in  the  comfortable  not  only  in  body,  but 
second  story.  Coming  down  again  in  mind.  On  the  whole,  I  flattered 
in  a  little  while,  I  devoured  such  myselfthati  had  made  an  impression 
an  enormous  repast  of  beefsteaks  upon  the  young  ladies  as  well  as 
and  delicious  muffins,  that  I  am  upon  the  beefsteak  and  muffins, 
truly  ashamed  to  call  it  tea,  and  Tea  over,  my  companions  bade 
think  it  ought  to  be  made  known  me  a  civil  good  evening,  and  rus- 
to  posterity  under  the  name  of  din-  tied  away  into  a  private  parlour, 
ner.  There  was  no  one  at  table  where  I  soon  heard  them  laughing 
besides  myself  and  two  young  la-  and  chattering  over  the  reminis- 
dies,  who,  as  I  learned  irom  their  censes  of  the  pic-nic,  with  the  land- 
conversation,  had  just  returned  lord  and  a  conclave  of  other  Gal- 
from  a  pic-nic.  One  of  them,  a  fat  pins  for  listeners.  As  for  me,  I 
and  iolly  girl  of  seventeen,  was  the  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
landlord's  daughter.  The  other,  go  into  the  bar-room  and  smoke  a 
who  seemed  to  be  an  intimate  lonesome  segar.  The  young  man 
friend  of  hera,  was  perhaps  two  who  had  shown  me  to  my  room 
years  older,  and  struck  me  as  the  came  in,  asked  me  what  time  it 
most  splendid  specimen  that  I  had  was,  looked  at  my  watch,  enouired 
ever  seen  of  that  type  of  creation,  the  price  of  it,  wanted  to  snow 
known  to  admiring  physicists  as  whether  it  was  a  present,  and,  in 
the  country  beauty.  She  had  Ore-  short,  proved  himself  to  be  a  per- 
cian  features,  a  laughing  coral  son  of  remarkably  inquisitive  tem- 
mouth,  a  brilliant  blonde  complex-  perament  Having  satisfied  the 
ion,  clear  hazel  eyes,  curling  au-  first  hunger  of  his  curiosity,  he  sat 
bum  hair,  and  a  most  coquettish  down  opposite  me,  canted  his  chair 
expression,  which  varied  between  backwards,  crossed  his  legs,  joined 
inaolent  pride  and  good-natured  his  hands  over  his  head  and  sur- 
archness.  Her  pink  muslin  dress  veyed  me  from  top  to  toe. 
was  audaciously  cut,  so  as  to  expose  **  Are  you  the  landlord's  son  f" 
all  the  dazzling  glory  of  her  smooth  I  asked,  more  to  stop  his  staring 
white  shoulders  and  magnificently  than  because  I  cared  whose  pro- 
rounded  arms,  I  think  that  I  ate  geny  he  was. 
my  last  three  muffins  chiefly  for  **  No— bar-keeper— only  been 
the  sake  of  sitting  longer  in  her  here  a  month.  My  name's  John 
company.     Perhaps  she  ate  one  on  Lum." 

ray  account,  although  I  hardly  "  Who  is  that  young  lady  in  the 
dared  hope  it  I  ventured  to  pass  pink  dress  T  I  enquired,  just  in 
her  the  butter,  and  to  make  a  re-  time  to  prevent  him  from  demand* 
mark  or  two  concerning  the  seen-  ing  my  nomenclature. 
ery  of  Sandford,  of  which,  by  the  **  Nelly  Mason — old  Square  Ma- 
way,  I  was  profoundly  ignorant,  son's \>nly  daughter.  Lives  in  the 
inasmuch  as  it  fell  dark  some  time  big  brick  house  just  round  the 
before  I  reached  the  village.    In  corner." 

reply  she  was  good  enough  to  offer  Without  devotine  a  considerable 

me  the  molasses,  and  to  admit  with  space   to  it,  I  could  not  possibly 

a  polite  smile  the  general  accuracy  give  an  idea  of  the  wholly  dia- 

of   my  observations.     The  other  couraging  tone  and  expression  with 

girl  talked  rather  more,  no  doubt  which  he  made  this  statement  coa« 

remembering  that  she  was  the  land-  cerding  the  big  brick  house*    It 
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was  the  same  as  to  say  ibat  Squire  the  Galpins,  to  her  next  pic-nic. 
Mason  was  the  Boeial  nabob  of  the  I  look  upon  that  pic-nic  as  one  of 
place,  and  thai  no  nameless  won-  the  nicest  things  that  ever  came 
der  like  myself,  dressed  in  brown  about  in  what  is  commonly  called 
linen  and  carrying  a  carpet  bag  for  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow.  Not 
sole  luggage,  should  take  the  auda-  being  acquainted  with  the  other 
cions  liberty  of  showing  an  interest  belles  of  8sndford,  I  conceived  that 
in  so  great  a  personage^s  only  I  had  a  special  claim  on  Miss  Ma- 
daughter.  I  confess  that  1  was  son,  and  I  pushed  for  my  rights 
somewhat  annoyed  by  this  insinua-  with  such  truly  American  vigour, 
ted  disparagement  of  my  appear-  that  she  soon  conceded  them,  call- 
ance,  and  consequently  forbore  to  ing  on  me  alone  to  draw  her  corks, 
push  my  enquiries  about  Miss  Nelly  and  taking  my  arm  whenever  she 
Mason.  No  man  likes  to  be  des-  wanted  help  to  clamber  a  hillock, 
pised,  not  even  by  a  bar-keeper.  After  reaching  home,  while  resting 
Leaving  ray  slatternly  friend  as  on  the  veranda,  I  was  delightfully 
soon  as  my  segar  was  out,  I  went  interested  in  overhearing  a  good- 
to  bed  and  slept  like  a  demi-god,  in  humoured  spat  which  took  place 
spile  of  Miss  Nelly  Mason  and  that  between  Miss  Mason  and  Miss  Oal- 
devoured  multitude  of  muffins.  I  pin  in  the  parlour, 
was  about  to  say  that  I  slept  like  "Til  tell  your  papa;  I  surely 
an  infant,  but  several  happy  fathers  will,"  saiu  Miss  Galpin. 
have  assured  me,  with  tears  in  their  "Slop  your  nonsense.  What 
eyes,  that  infants  are  given  to  cat-  will  you  tell  him?'*  returned  Miss 
naps,  whatever  bachelor  poets  may  Mason. 

sing  to  the  contrary.  **He*ll  be  writing  up  to  Stock- 

I  find  that  it  will  not  do  to  go  bridge,    to    enquire    about    some- 

into  all  the  interesting  particulars  body,**  continued  Miss  Galpfn. 

of  this  story.    Time  flies,  man  dies,  "You  are  a  little  goosey,  goosey, 

and  writers  must  abbreviate.    But  goosey,**  asseverated  Miss  Mason. 

to  make  the  public  fully  understand  Here  there  were  two  or  three 

the  disagreeableness  of  the  situa-  soft  slaps,  a  rustling  scuffle,  and  a 

tion  in    which  I   presently  found  thump  of  somebody  falling  upon 

myself,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sofa,  all  closing  in  a  burst  of 

state  that  I  became  quite  well  ac-  giggling. 

qnainted  with  Miss  Nelly  Mason.  Such  was  the  pleasant  conditi9i\ 

Sometimes  I  saw  her  at  the  hotel,  of  things,  when  a  terrible  compli- 

ivhither   she   came  frequently   to  cation  arrived  in  the  incidents  of 

exchange  confidences  and  compare  my  life  at  Sandford.    I  could  not 

notes   on    dress-making   with   her  sleep  that  evening  after  the  picnic, 

intimate  friend.  Marietta   Galpin.  and  in  fact  I  did  not  try,  but  sat  in 

Then  I  had  the  good  luck  one  af-  my  room  until  midnight,  looking 

temoon  to  meet  her  on  the  beach  out  upon  the  dim,  star-lit  landscape 

jnst    at   the  commencement  of  a  as  I  thought  over  the  adventures 

thunder  shower,  and  so  to  gallant  of  the  afternoon.     One  corner  of 

her  home  under  the  protection  of  Squire  Mason*s  house  was  visible 

my  umbrella,  with  her  large  white  from  my  window,  and  I  could  see 

arm  folded  warm  over  mine,  and  that  a  light  was  still  burning  in  one 

her  bright  eyes  laughing  in  my  of  the  chambers.    That  must  be 

face  at  the  wetting  we  were  catch-  Miss  Nelly's  room,  I  thought;  the 

ing.     Finally,  taking  pity  on  my  old  folks  would  be  in  bed  long  be- 

loneliness,  she  invited  me,  through  fore  this.    Of  a  sudden  it  occurred 
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to  me  that  it  would  be  a  delightful  the  hotel,  verr  much  afraid,  all  at 
method  of  passing  my  time  to  get  once,  that  I  should  get  caught  out, 
out  of  the  hotel,  run  round  uie  and  so  run  the  risk  of  bein^  con- 
corner,  and  walk  up  and  down  be-  sidered  a  suspicious  character.  Mr. 
fore  the  brick  house,  looking  at  Galpin,  like  most  amiable  and  char- 
that  lighted  window.  Youth  is  itable- minded  persons,  kept  no 
prompt,  at  least  in  such  matters;  horrid  watch-dogk  on  his  premises, 
and  I  soon  found  myself  in  the  I,  therefore,  made  my  way  through 
darkness  of  the  lower  story.  As  it  the  garden  without  disturbance, 
did  not  seem  quite  fair  to  unlock  reached  the  open  window,  got  into 
the  front  door,  and  leave  the  Gal-  it  noiselessly,  and  already  began  to 
pins  exposed  to  any  chance  depre-  thank  my  stars  for  the  good  luck 
dator  who  should  pass  down  the  which  had  attended  the  adventure, 
street^  I  groped  my  way  softly  to  a  Just  at  this  moment,  the  trap  of 
back  window,  opened  it,  and  leaped  evil  destiny  was  sprung  upon  me. 
into  the  garden.  In  two  minutes  The  window-spring  had  been  bent, 
more  I  was  standing  behind  the  and  it  cost  me  two  full  minutes  of 
trunk  of  one  of  the  great  elms  which  fumbling  and  pulling  before  I  could 
brooded    with    their    vast   breezy   set  it  to  work,  so  as  to  let  the  sash 

Sinions  over  the  door-yard  of  Squire   down  to  its  plai^.     I  was  still  busy 
[ason.     The  front  window  of  the   upon  it,  when  a  light  glimmered 
lamp-lit  chamber  was  open,  and  I   in  the  office,  and  the  housekeeper, 
could  see  a  figure  in  white  sitting   half-dressed,  rushed  into  the  pas- 
just  within  it,  the  head  bent,  as  if  sage  where  I  stood,  shouting,  ''Mr. 
reading,   while   waves   of  auburn    Galpin!  Mr.  Galpin  I  burglars  I" 
hair  curled  down  the  shoulders,  and        With  a  desperate  effort  I  broke 
concealed  the  features.     Presently,   forever  the  spirit  of  that  rebellious 
a  little  hand  put  them   back,  and    spring,  brought  the  window  down 
showed  me  the  fair,  delicately  chis-    with  a  crash,  and  bounded  up  a 
eled   face   of  Nelly  Mason.    She   back   stairway  which   led  circuit- 
read   on,  and  I  watched   on,  for   ously  to  my  chamber.     Even  in 
many  minutes.     Would  her  heart    that  quick  transit,  however,  I  felt 
have  beat,  if  she  had  known  where   rather  than  saw,  that  Mr.  Galpiu 
mine  was,  and  how  it  was  throb-    was  in  the  passage,  and  that  he 
bing?     After  a  time  which  seemed    had  recognized  me.     I  thought  of 
to  me  both  very  long   and  very    going  back  to  tell  him  that  his 
short,  she  rose,  buttoned  the  broad    alarm  was  groundless,  but  naturally 
white  collar  of  her  night-dress,  and    I  was  somewhat  bashful  about  run- 
leaned  out  of  the  window,  seeming   ning  even  the  remotest  chance  of 
to  fix  her  eyes  full  upon  me.    I    having  the  object  of  ray  sortie  sus- 
.  slunk  behind  the  rough  trunk  of  pected,  and   so  I  hurried   to   my 
the  old  elm;  and  when  I  looked    room  on  the  quietest   of  tiptoes, 
again,  the  light  was  out  and  the   There  was  a  good  deal  of  loud  talk- 
window   untenanted.     Perhaps   I   ing   and  a  good  deal  of  stirring 
stayed  there  five  or  ten  minutes   below  stairs,  for  half  an  hour  after, 
longer,  hoping  that  she  would  re-   At  last,  I  got  angry  to  hear  them 
light  her  lamp  and   resume  her   go  on  so  about  such  a  trifie,  and 
reading;  it  was  very  foolish,  I  dare   dressed  myself  again  with  the  in- 
say,  but  it  was  also  very  natural,  at   tention.  of  stepping  down  and  ex- 
least,  in  a  young  fellow.     At  last,   plaining  the  whole  matter  as  far  as 
^ving  up  such  hope,  if  I  had  it,  I   I  could,  without  alluding  to  my  stay 
eft  the  spot  and  nurried  back  to  under  the  window  of  Miss  Nelly 
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Mason.  Just  as  I  had  flaog  my  coat  nesa,"  I  relumed,  while  I  felt  the 
on,  there  came  a  gentle  tap  at  the  blood  rushing  into  my  face. 
door,  and  Mr.  Galpin  put  it  ajar.  "Now  who  took  that  money f 
His  broad,  rosy,  kindly  countenance  asked  the  bar-keeper,  advancing 
was  quite  discorapoeed, .  showing  suddenly  upon  me,  and  then  turn- 
some  anger,  as  I  thought,  strug-  ing  away  to  the  window,  as  if  he 
griing  with  a  strong  fee'ing  of  pity,  thought  that  I  looked  dangerous. 
and  over  all,  an  almost  laughable  "  What  I  want  to  know  of  you  is, 
expression  of  wondering  enquiry,      who  took  that  money  ?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he   mut-       M  don't  know,"  said  I.    "lam 
tered.     "  Sorry  to  disturb  you,  but  "«  ignorant  as  anybody  can  be." 
something  serious  has   happened.       There  was  a  moment  of  silence, 

Perhaps  you  could well,  won't  ***''7  disturbed  by  some  unpleasant 

you  step  down  a  minute  f"  whispering  in  the  company  outside 

He  wheeled  and  descended  has-  **'  ^'^^  '**''*»•  ^?V  *,"  ^i'®^  ",',' 
tily  to  the  office,  whife  I  followed  •"»P«'t«d  "«'  »"?  I  resolved  to  te  I 
him,  so  puzzled  that  I  could  not  ""^  '^^^  frankly,  excepfang  only 
offer  a  word.  The  office  was  a  little  ^''■'  pertained  to  Miss  iTelly  Ma- 
snuggery,  cut  off  from  the  bar  room  ***?,■»,  /^  1  •  T  1.  . 
by  a  counter,  with  a  writing  desk  ,.  J^'*  ^»'P'?'J  "^  "^"t,  ?"'"  '^ 
and  a  safe  on  one  side,  and  on  the  ''''"^'"«  **/'"  ^  ^'T"'  ^' '"  "i"'.** 
other  a  door  which  opened  by  an  "f*"™''  ^  ^*^  ^*'"  T^  ^  • 'S*" 
entry  into  the  bed  room  of  the  f*  *"  ""T-  ^"ul'^l '" "  T^l 
bar-keeper.  Inside  the  counter  '"""y*  ^  »  ".ght  that  you  should 
stood  John  Lum.  his  yellow  face  ^'T?  •*'%®  suspicions  of  me  espe- 
quite  pale  now.  and  his  eyes  wan-  <"■"•!•'!«  ^  ««» »  *tr«nger.  I  did  not 
Bering  excitedly.  Outside  were  all  *^"'  ^''"  «'**  ,*'"''  ''"^r"'  °*" 
the  other  membere  of  the  family,  ^'P*"  y""/  "^  "*"  ,**''*  ^T. 
from  Mrs.  Galpin  and  MarietU  U)  ™°"*y-  //<>"'**  °?u  •'^*P3•5"'' ! 
the  cook,  the  chambermaid  and  the    ;:««»*««»  for  a  walk.     I  did  not 

hostler.     When  I   appeared  they   ^^^  ^  *»?*"  y«"'  '^«>"*  <^.??''  <^' 
stopped  talking  and  iized  at  me   ff?'  of  exactly  some  such  thing  as 

with  a  disagreeable  s^rt  of  atlen-  ^\,  ^'"'l  ^"^  ^T  '"  ^^-^  \ 

tioD,  while  the  landlord  led  me  into  ft        «   ^A  "I  ]  ""  '•  !5"^  "*« 

the  office,  raised  his  candle  to  the  ^'L'"t1-    ^,k  T^^v.     f  ^'^^7x\ 

window,   and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  .    ^  ^^HV}^"^  '^"V"/  ^J"  '^  'f ; 

mine,  said,  « look  there  I"  ""8  on't,"  broke  in  John  Lum,  « I 

,  '  ,  ,  ,  saw  you  getting  in  there." 

I  saw  at  once  that  a  pane  of  glass        «  You  did  ?"  said  I.      « I  am 

m  the  lower  sash  had  been  cut  out  ^uch  obliged  to  you  for  that  fact, 

and   taken   away,  leaving  only  a  Now.  Mr.  Galpin,  is  it  likely  that  I 

splinter  or  two  which  still  stuck  ^ould  jump  out  of  one  window  for 

fast  in   the  putty.    I  surveyed  it  the  sake  of  breaking  into'another  f 

with  real  Hstonishment,  of  course,  jjon't  you  see  that,  if  I  wanted  to 

and  then  gave  Mr.  Galpin  a  sUre  get  at  your  safe.  I  would  have  gone 

of  enquiry.  straight  to  it    through    the    bar 

"  Now  look  here,"  he  continued,  room  f    There  was  nothing  to  pre- 

pointing  at  the  safe,  but  still  watch-  vent  me." 

ing  nay  eyes,  "this has  been  opened       "  Yes,  that's  very  true ;  exactly 

to  night,  and  ninety-seven  dollars  so,"  murmured  the  landlord,  his 

taken  from  it."  eyes  beginning  to  fall  away  from 

"  Indeed  1  that  is  a  very  bad  busi-  my  face. 
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'*  Ob,  but  you — I  mean  wbo-  take  ao  opportunity  to  slide  tbe 

ever  took  tbe  money — be  wanted  money  into  my  carpet  bag  or  under 

to  make   believe   be  belonged  on  tbe  mattress,  tbus  saving   bimself 

tbe  outside/^  interposed  Jobn  Lum,  at  tbe  cbeap  cost  of  ruining  me. 

eagerly.  He  sat  down  on  tbe  counter  and 

^^  And  wby  may  be  not  bave  be-  stared  at  me   sullenly,  wbile  the 

longed  tbere?"  I  askedf    **Wbat  otbers  went  off  on  their  respective 

proof  bave  you  that  it  wasn't  some  errands, 

stroller?"  "Look  here,"  said  I.    "I  bear 

"  Certainly — oh  yea,"  answered  you  no  ill-will.  The  money  was 
Mr.  Galpin,  speaking  louder  and  in  your  care ;  you  feel  somewhat 
cheering  up  a  little.  ^'I  don't  think  responsible  for  it ;  your  own  char- 
it  could.  I  know  it  could'nt  bave  acter,  too,  is  at  stake  in  tbe  matter; 
been  any  one  of  us.  I  feel  relieved;  so  it  is  ver%  natural  that  you 
I  do,  indeed.  It  must  bave  been  should  want  to  find  tbe  thief.  You 
some  vagabond  or  other ;  some  bur-  and  I  are  equally  interested  in  dis- 
glar  from  New  York,  perhaps."  covering  hira,  and  we  must  work 

**  Well,   yes,   might  have   been  together  till  we  do  it.     Will  you 

them    pedlers,"     admitted     Lum,  strike  bands  on  that?" 

rather  sullenly.  **0h,  I  dare  say  it  might  bave 

'*  What  pedlers  ?"  I  asked.  been  the  pedlers,"  he  muttered. 

"  Well,  two  foreign  fellows,  Ger-  The  Gal  pins  came   back    after 

mans,  I  expect,  come  in  here  about  twenty  minutes  or  so,  shook  bands 

four  o'clock,  ate  some  cheese  and  with  me  and  begged  my  pardon  for 

crackers,  asked  for  lager  beer  and  having  doubted  roe  a  moment.    I 

finally  put  off  again.  Perhaps  they  thought,  however,  that  tbe  ladies 

came  back   when  it  got  darkish,  were  still  shy,  and  that  they  made 

and   went  through   this  perform-  their  acknowledgements  in  a  rather 

ance."  dry  way,  as  if  they  only  did  it  in 

**  Yes,  yes,  very  likely,"  assented  obedience    to    tbe    commands  of 

the  landlord,  who  was  now  quite  their    household  head.     Women 

bent  upon  setting  me  at  my  ease,  are  more   suspicious   of    trickery 

"At  all  events,"  said  I,  "I  want  than  men,  because  they  are  them- 

my  own  innocence  made  as  clear  selves  more  given  to  dissembling." 

as  possible.  Come  up  to  ray  room,  "Well,  John,  now  for  the  pied- 

Mr.  Galpin  and  search  it."  lers,"   said  Mr.  Galpin,    who  was 

"  Not  at  all,  by  no  means,"  he  ouite  pleasant  again,  as  if  he  had 

protested.    "  I  won't  think  of  such  found  ninety-seven   dollars  instead 

a  thing."  of  having  lost  them.     "  I  dare  say 

"  You  must,"  I  insisted.     "  Let  they  stopped  at  Bill  Munson's.  He 

your  wife  and  daughter  assist  you.  often  keeps." 

Come,  ladies,  please  to  follow  Mr.  The  buggy   coming  up  to  the 

Galpin ;  you  will   do  roe  a  great  door  at  that  moment,  tbe  landlord, 

favour.    Mr.  Lum  will   stay  here  bar-keeper  and   hostler  drove  off 

and  stand  guard  over  me.     As  for  together.    Mrs.   and  Miss  Galpin 

the  hostler,  let  him  tackle  a  horse  went  to  their  rooms,  chiefly  to  get 

into  the  buggy  and  get  ready   to  rid   of  ray"  company,  as  I  believe, 

follow  up  tbe  pedlers."  for  they  did  not  go  to  bed  for  an 

I  kept  the  bar-keeper  by  roe  in  hour  after.   I  walked  up  and  down 

this  way,  because  I  suspected  him  tbe  bar  room  alone  until  tbe  detec- 

of  being  the  thief,  and  feared  that,  tive  expedition  returned, 

if  be  got  into  my  room,  be  would  "Well,  no  luck"  sighed  Mr.  Gal- 
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piD,  somewhat  gloomy  again.  **  We  walkabout  the  village.  Coming 
found  the  fellows  at  Munson's,  five  back,  I  could  ,not  refsist  the  temp> 
miles  below.  They  were  fast  asleep ;  tation  of  passing  before  the  house 
hadn't  been  out  of  their  room  since  of  Squire  Mason.  Nelly  stood  at 
nine  o'clock;  in  fact  couldn't  get  one  of  the  front  windows  of  a  large 
out  Munson  was  away  and  his  room  which  I  knew  to  be  the  par- 
wife,  who  is  dreadfully  afraid  of  lour,  leaning  over  a  flower  pot,  and 
catholics,  had  locked  them  in.  As  looking,  as  I  thought,  more  dissat- 
for  jumping  out,  they  couldn't  do  isfied,  more  melancholy,  than  was 
it ;  they  were  up  in  the  second  the  wont  of  her  kindly,  laughing 
story  right  over  the  dog  kennel  face.  She  raised  her  eyes  as  my 
and  a  picket  fence.  It's  uncom-  step  grated  on  the  gravel  of  the 
monly  strange  and  disagreeable,  sidewalk,  and  immediately  with- 
However,  we've  had  watching  and  drew  behind  the  curtain  without 
worrying  enough.  Let's  go  to  bed  granting  me  the  slightest  recog- 
now."  nitiou. 

To    bed    we    went,    one    after  **  It  is  all  up,"  muttered  I.  f* Well 

another,  and  slept,  if  I  may  judge  I  can't   blame  her;   she  is  quite 

by  ray  own  experience,  pretty  bad-  right.    I  hope  to  make  her  repent 

ly.    My  first  thought  in  the  mom-  of  it  some  day,  though." 

ing  was  of  Miss  Nelly  Mason,  and  On  reaching  the  hotel,  I  went  to 

my  second  of  the  robbery.    Break-  the  office,  demanded  my  bill  and 

£ist  was  served  earlier  than  usual,  paid  it. 

80  that  everybody  had  left  table  *'Ah!  going  to  put  out,  are  yef* 

before  I    got  down,    and  I   was  asked  Lum,  leering  significantly  at 

obliged  to  cut  my  own  steak  and  me,  as  he  handed  over  my  change, 

pour  out  ray  own  coffee,     Mr.  Gal-  "Not  at  all,"  said  I,  "  I  pay  be- 

pin  was  already  off    on    a  fresh  cause  the  week  is  up.     I  mean  to 

scent,  and  Lum  kept  by  himself  in  stay  here  a  month  longer." 

the  office.    As  for  the  ladies  of  the  His  countenance  lengthened  half 

family,  I  did  not  get  sight  of  either  an  inch  at  this  announcement,  and, 

of  them  until  about  nine  o'clock,  turning  quickly   to  the  desk,  he 

when  I  saw 'Marietta  on  the  oppo-  pretended  to  busy  himself  in  wri- 

fiite  side  of  the  street  talking  very  ting.     Just    before    dinner,    Mr. 

earnestly    to  Miss  Nelly   Mason.  Galpin     came      back     from     his 

One  moment  of  hesitation,  of  pal-  second  expedition,  unsuccessful  and 

pitation,  and  then  I  started  over  to  very  unhappy,  not  so  much,  I  be- 

bid   them    good    morning.     Miss  lieve,  because  he  could  not  find  his 

Mason  saw    me   coming,  colored  money,  as  because  this  state  of  sus- 

deeply,  answered  my  bow  with  a  picion  was   painfully  antagonistic 

curt  nod  and  went  off  homeward  to  his  innocent  and  charitable  na- 

on  a  hasty   little    canter,    which  ture.     I  seized  an  opportunity  to 

struck  me  as  by  no  means  compli-  have  a  conversation   with   him  in 

mentary.     Miss  Galpin's  face  was  the  office  while  Lum  was  out  on 

scarlet  as  she  turned  round  upon  an  errand. 

me  and   uttered    some  indistinct  *^See  this,  Mr.  Galpin,"  said  I, 

words  of  salutation.     Guessing  at  *'I  have  been  examining  this  glass, 

once  that  she  had  been  putting  her  Just  give  it  a  thorough  look  your- 

friend  on  guard  against  me  as  a  self,  and  tell  me  whether  you  think 

suspicious    character^    I     walked  it  was  cut  Qn  the  outside  or  the 

straight  by  her  with  a  cool  bow  inside." 

md  took  a  lonesome,    wretched  **Welll"  he  exclaimed,  after  peer- 
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ing  a  long  time  at  the  fragments,  two  minutes  before  he  called.  All 
^^why,  that  is  odd  1  This  pane  was  was  quiet  then.  I  heard  no  foot- 
cut  on  the  inside; — don't  you  see?  steps,  and  saw  no  one.** 
There  is  where  the  scratch  is,  and  Mr.  Galpin  looked  exceedingly 
here  is  the  putty  on  the  other  side;  troubled,  and  kicked  to  the  door 
don't  you  see  V^  of  his  safe  as  if  he  wished  he  never 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  it.     Now  look  had  owned  such  an  article, 

at  this  triangular  piece.     It  came  **Who  is  Lum,  and  what  do  you 

out  next  the  sash,  and  here  is  the  know  of  him?"  I  asked, 

spot  where  it  fits  exactly.    Examine  "•  Well,  he's  a  poor  fellow.     He 

the  rough  edge,  and  notice  how  it  came  here  about  a  month  ago,  from 

is  split.     Does'nt  it  bear  marks  of  New  Haven,  he  said.    He  was  out 

having  been  pushed  from  the  in-  of  work  and  out  of  money.    I  found 

side  ?     Don't  you  see  that  the  thin  he  could  write  well,  and  so  I  took 

splinter,  or  shaving  of  the  glass,  is  him  to  keep  the  books  and  tend 

just  what  would  be  made,  if  any  bar.     The  bar  business  is  nothing 

one  should  stand  here  in  the  office,  but  segars  and  ginger  beer,  for  the 

and  burst  a  pane  by  pressing  it  house  has  been  a  Temperance  house 

outwards?     Look  at  the  putty  in  ever  since  the  Washingtonianmove- 

the  sash,  too  : — ^broken  outwards  ment.    He's  a  loafing  sort  of  crea- 

in  two  places."  ture,  but  I  always  thought  he  was 

"Exactly — I  see— yes.    Must  honest  till  now.     I  declare  I  hate 

have  been  done  by  somebody  in  to  suspect  the  poor  fellow.     What 

the   house.      Bad   business — bad  shall  I  do?     Get  rid  of  him  quietly? 

business,"  murmured    Mr.  Galpin.  As  for  getting,  back  the  money, 

"Well,  how  could  I  have  done  why  he  has  probably  put  that  in  a 

it?"  I  asked,     "I  was  outside,  as  safe  place,  if  ^e  took  it,  so  that  it 

Lum  told  you,  and  as  you  know."  would'nt  be  such  an  easy  matter  to 

"Youcould'nt,youcould'nt  I  beg  recover  it     And  then,  you  see,  I 

your  pardon  for  thinking  it  of  you."  shan't  feel  the  loss  of  it  much  ten 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  it  years  hence,  while  I  may  feel  very 

Let  us  try  to ffuess  the  real  criminal."  much  troubled  at  the  thought  that 

"I'm    afraid  —  I'm    very   much  I  have  completely  ruined  a  young 

afraid   that  Lum, — poor   fellow  1"  chap   by   sending  him   to   States 

sighed  Mr.  Galpin.    "  Of  course  it  Prison." 

was  a  great  temptation  for  him.    I  "All  that  is  very   huinane,  Mr. 

don't    know    how   I   could    have  Gal  pin;  but  I,  you  understand,  I  must 

helped  it,  though.    He  might  have  prove    my  own     innocence    tho- 

done  it     You  see  he  sleeps  within  roughly.   I  think  it  quite  right  that 

twenty   feet   of  the   window.      I  you  should  help  me.    You  owe  as 

thought  it    queer    that    burglars  much  mercy  to  me  as  to  Lum." 

should  cut  a  pane   out,   get  the  "Oh,   certainly ;    yes,   you    are 

window  open,  burst  the  safe,  make  right     Well,  what  am  I  to  do?" 

such  a  rumpus  as  all  that,  and  not  "Nothing  at  present.     Pretend 

wake  him,  even  if  this  door  was  to  be  still  on  the  lookout  around 

shut.    He  says,  he  did  wake  just  the  neighbourhood.  Say  not  a  word 

as  they   jumped   out,  but  did'nt  of  your  new  suspicions.     Keep  a 

come  to    see    what    the    matter  watch  on  him,  and  see  if  he  begins 

was  for   two   or    three    minutes,  to  spend  money." 

because  he  thought  it  was  the  cat."  "  Well,  yes ;  that's  a  good  plan,** 

"That  is  not  a  very  likely  story,  assented  Mr.  Galpin,  looking  quite 

I  passed  under  this   window  not  discontented  with  it    "Fll  do  as 
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you  W17;  it^s  only  &ir.  I  spose  had  evidently  been  drinkinf^. '^ Went 
itUl  ruin  him  for  life,  though,  if  we  round  to  see  my  old  hoes,  Mr.  Sim- 
find  him  out  in  it  eon  Coe.    He  give  me  that  truD)c. 

For  several  days  I  lived  quietly  Bought  it  a  purpose  to  travel  to 

enough  at  the  hotel.    Mr.  Galpin  Europe,  but  t'want  big  enough  for 

continued   eordial ;    his   wife  and  his  clothes,  so  he  g^ve  it  to  me. 

daughter,  though  disagreeably  dis-  Always  was  a  liberal,  gentlemanly 

tant^   were  civil ;   and,  of  course,  soct  of  feller." 

neither  Lum  nor  any  other  under-  **Now,  Mr.  Galpin,  his  time  is 

strapper  dared  insult  me.    Still  I  coming,"  whispered  I.    **  He  is  like 

had   a  wretched  time  of  it,  and  a  mosquito  sucking,  who  begins  to 

wished  heartily  that  I  had  passed  bloat.    In  a  week  more  that  trunk 

that  one  summer  without  quitting  will  be  full.  When  it  has  got  heavy, 

Stockbridge.     I  thought  that  men  then  come  down  on  it  with  a  war- 

uaed  to  look  after  me  in  a  dispar-  rant,  open  it,  and  you  will  find  a 

ageing  sort  of  way ;  and  I  felt  quite  large  assortment  of  your  own  pro- 

aure  one  evening,  that  some  boys  perty.'' 

called  me  a  thief,  and  threw  rotten  Onward  rolled  the  week,  and  we, 

potatoes  at  me  from  behind  a  barn  each  of  us  in  our  several  ways  ful- 

by  the  roadside  ;  indeed,  I  was  so  filled  destiny.    One  evening,  just  as 

pugnaciously  positive  on  this  score,  I  had  finished  a  letter  home,  prais- 

that  I  gave  chase  to  the  rascals,  ing  the  shell-fish  and  other  natural 

caught  the  biggest  of  them,  and  advantages  of  Sandford,  by  way  of 

took  the  dust  out  of  his  corduroys  accounting  for  my  long  stay  there, 

with  a  stout  slip  of  hickory.    But  Mr.  Galpin   came   softly  into  the 

all  these    trials  were  nothing  in  room. 

comparison  with- wh^t  I  suffered  at  ^Tm  afcaid  he'll  slip  away  from 

the  hands  of  that  hard  hearted  an-  us,  after  all,''  said  he  with  provoking 

gel,  Miss  Nelly  Mason.    She  had  cheerfulness.  ^*  He  says,  his  brother, 

a  pic-nic  without  asking  me ;  she  in  Philadelphia,  is  very  rich,  and  he 

kept  away  from  the  hotel  on  pur-  must  go  to  him  right  away.     I  had 

poae,  I  doubted  not,  to  avoid  me  ;  to  pay  him  up,  for  he  said  he  had 

at- last,  she  cut  me  in  the  street  so  no  money,  and,  you  know,  I  could 

decidedly,  that  I  never  had   the  not  prove  the  contrary.    So  he's  off 

spunk  to  meet  her  eyes  again.     I  to-morrow   morning,  to  meet  the 

ground  my  teeth  and  swore  to  ferret  nine  o'clock  train,  for  New  York, 

out  the  guilt  of  John  Lum,  if  I  at  Moulton." 

stayed  in  Sandford  till  I  was  an  '^  Very  good,"  returned  I.     ^^Now 

old  bachelor.  then,  we'll  see  who  is  the  cleverest. 

About  a  week  after  the  robbery.  You  and  I  will  go  over  to  Moulton 

the  fellow  got  permission  to  go  to  this  evening  and  have  the  Sheriff 

New  Haven.     I  trembled  in  spirit  get  ready  a  warrant  for  him.     To- 

for  fear  he  would  not  come  back,  morrow  we  will  all  be  at  the  station 

but  he  did,  and  brought  with  him  together,  and  bring  about  a  satis- 

a  large  trunk,  not  expensive  in  style,  factory  explanation." 

to  be  sure,  but  perfectly  new,  and  '*  Exactly,  just  so,"  he  muttered, 

curiously   fastened  with  two  pad-  ^  If  we  find  anything  wrong  about 

locks.  Mr.  Galphin  and  I  exchanged  him — why  he — ^he  can't  say  its  my 

meaning  glances  as  the  article  was  fault" 

handed  down  from  the  hack.  I  ordered  the  buggy  myself,  wor- 

'^An't  that  a  nice  present,  eh?"  ried  Mr.  Galpin  into  it,  drove  to 

said  Lum,  who  wae  quite  gay,  and  Moulton,  had  the  warrant  executed, 
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and  made  the  Sheriff  promise  to  be  yate  business,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
at  the  station  twenty  minutes  before  telling  the  whole  town  of  it.'* 
train  time  next  morning.  That  ^  I  didn't  take  the  dam  monej,*^ 
night  I  tossed  and  tumbled,  as  returned  Lum.  **You  let  go  of 
though  my  bed  had  cracker  crumbs  me  I  I  say  its  a  lie.  Fll  have  the 
in  it.  If  Lum  got  off  unexposed,  law  on  you ;  IMl  prosecute  you  for 
I  should  have  to  quit  Sanford,  bear-  slander.  There's  the  train  coming 
ing  at  least  half  the  opprobriurp  of  now.  Oh  1  let  me  out  of  here,  won't 
his  villainy,  and  Miss  Nelly  Mason  you  ?  Dam  you,  let  me  out !" 
might  live  and  die  in  the  belief  that  At  this  moment  we  heard  the 
she  had  been  beguiled  into  doing  hostler  in  the  man's  room  bawling 
the  polite  to  a  safe-breaker.  For-  to  know  what  he  should  do  with  the 
tunately  all  things  prospered  except   trunk. 

the  ways  of  the  wicked.  The  host-  ^  Bring  it  in  here,"  ordered  the 
ler  drove  Lum  to  Moulton  in  the  Sheriff,  opening  the  door  to  admit 
barouche,  while  Galpin  and  I  slip-  thehugebitof  luggage,  then  closing 
ped  over  there,  through  by-ways,  in  it  and  turning  the  key  again.  **Now 
the  buggy.  We  arrived  first,  found  then,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  went  on, 
the  Sheriff,  showed  him  our  man  ^  just  give  us  the  keys  to  these  pad- 
coming  down  the  main  road,  and  locks,  will  you  ?  Gome,  no  use 
then  retreated  into  the  lock-up  for  fighting ;  I  must  have  them." 
storing  baggage.  The  Sheriff  walk-  The  keys  were  had,  after  much 
ed  up  to  the  barouche,  as  soon  as  it  swearing  and  pleading ;  and  the  lid 
halted,  and  said  in  that  polite  style,  of  the  trunk  being  lifted  John  Lum's 
which  officers  of  justice  are  apt  to  rascalities  were  patent.  Towels, 
acquire,  **Good  morning,  sir.  Am  sheets,  and  pillow-cases,  all  marked 
I  speaking  to  Mr.  John  Lum  ?"  with  the  Galpin  name,  old  clothes 

**  Just  BO,"  returned  the  victim,  and  new  clothes,  showing,  even  in 
^What's  the  excitement."  their  empty  bagginess,  the  outlines 

^  I've  got  something  addressed  to  of  the  Galpin  form,  bottles  of  soda- 
you.  Won't  you  step  inside  here  beer,  biscuits,  boxes  of  sardines, 
and  see  what  you  will  do  with  itf    papers  of  pins,  spools  of  thread. 

In  a  moment  niore  they  were  in    thimbles,    and    numberless    other 
our  retreat,  with  the  door  locked    valuable    or    invaluable    articles, 
and  the  key  in  the  Sheriff's  pocket    nearly  all  rightful  Galpin  property, 
Of  all  the  ugly  faces  that  I  ever   filled  that  receptacle  of  wickedness 
saw,   whether   pock-mark^,   pug-    to  cramming.    Even  Mr.  John  Lum 
nosed,  paralytica! ly  twisted,  or  how-    gave  up  his  case  before  such  an  ac- 
soever  deformed,  I  think  I  should    cumulation   of  incriminating  evi- 
prefer  to  wear  almost  any,  rather    dence,  and  stood  ghastly  silent,  the 
than  that  long,  pale,  guilt-stricken    picture  of  self  condemned  guilt 
physiognomy  of  John  Lum,  when        ^Now   then,"   said  the  Sheriff, 
he  recognized  Mr.  Galpin  and  my*    *'where's  the  money  f 
self.     He  seemed  to  understand  his        Lum  mechanically  handed  forth 
situation  at  once,  without  needing   a  new  wallet,  in  which  Mr.  Galpin 
to  hear  the  Sheriff  read  the  warrant    found  seventy-eight  dollars  in  bills 
Then  he  partly  recovered  himself,    and  five  dollars  in  silver, 
and  burst  out  in  affirmation  of  his       ^So  you  broke  open  the  safe,  did 
innocence,   swearing,   threatening,   you?"  asked  the  Sheriff, 
begging,  and  finally  whimpering.  **Ye8,"  sobbed  the  criminal.  "I — 

"  Come,  don't  talk  so  loud,"  said   I  tried  not  to,  but  I  couldn' 
the  Sheriff.    ^  This  is  our  little  pri-  couldn't  help  it" 
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^  Wei],  you  just  come  along  with  my  character,  and  grief,  over  the 

me  to  jail,  and  stay  there  till  we  unpromising  prospects  in  life  of  his 

think  you  can  help  that  sort  of  late  bar-keeper.    Leaving  me  at  the 

thing."  hotel,  he  hurried  all  over  the  village 

**No,  no,"  broke  in  Mr.  Galpin.  to  make  known  the  solution  of  the 

'^That's  enough,  Mr.  Munson.     He  mystery,  and   thus  vindicate  the 

has  confessed,  and  given  up  most  of  honesty    of  the   gentleman   from 

the  property.    I  decline  to  prose-  Stockbridge.    How  polite  Mrs.  and 

cote.''  Miss  Galpin  were  to  roe  that  day, 

'^Very  well,  exactly  as  yon  say.  and  what  a  dinner  they  got  up  for 

Jost  like  you,  Mr.  Galpin.     Now  me,  and  how  they  crammed  me  at 

then,  you  John  Lum,  be  off,  and  the  dessert  I    Good  house-keepers 

make  yourself  scarce  in  these  parts."  al  ways  think  that  a  man's  weak  side 

^'How  can  If  asked  the  poor  is  his  stomach.  In  the  evening  an - 
rascal  desperately.  ^I  hav'nt  a  other  pleasure  overtook  me,  for  just 
cent.  Oh,  Mr.  Galpin,  Pm  a  poor  as  the  twilight  began  to  faint  into 
devil.  Yon  don't  want  to  ruin  roe  mellow  moonlight.  Miss  Nelly  Ma- 
forever,  do  you  ?  I  can't  get  a  place  son  came  blushing  and  smiling  into 
ronnd  here,  and  I  can't  get  away,  the  hotel  parlor,  where  I  sat,  talk- 
If  you  tnm  me  off  so,  I  shall  have  ing  with  the  feminine  Galpins.  At 
to  steal  to  keep  from  starving,  sight  of  me  she  stopped,  vibrated 
Gome,  Mr.  Galpin,  have  a  little  pity  backwards  and  forwards  an  instant, 
on  a  poor  feller  who  has  only  just  then  advanced  and  frankly  offered 
begun  the  wrong  road.  Lend  me  me  her  rosy  hand.  It  was  her  way 
a  dollar  to  get  to  New  Yorky  where  of  asking  pardon  for  condemning 
nobody  knows  me.  I'll  send  it  back  me  unjustly,  and  I  thought  it  the 
to  you  just  as  soon  as  I  can  earn  prettiest  way  imaginable, 
anything — I  declare  I  will."  But  I  have  told  you  who  took  it, 

"*  There  then,"  said  Mr.  Galpin,  and  am  therefore  bound  by  all  the 

handing  over  the  five  dollars  in  sil-  rules  of  art  to  snip  off  my  story, 

ver.    "You  don't  deserve  a  cent;  Whether  I  ever  married  the  young 

hot  take  that     And  now  try  to  be  lady  in  the  pink  muslin,  whether 

honest ;  you  can  get  a  decent  living  she  jilted  roe  for  somebody  else,  or 

if  you  will.     So  do,  for  God's  sake,  for  her  own  good  pleasure,  or,  final - 

try  to  be  honest."  ly,  whether  I  ever  courted  her  at 

^  Just  like  you,  Galpin,"  grinned  all,  is  a  question  so  entirely  private 

the  Sheriff,  as  he  opened  the  door  that  I  take  leave  to  say  nothing 

and  turned  John  Lum  out  into  the  about  it.     If,  however,  any  of  my 

wide,  wide  world.  readers  should  give  themselves  the 

We  drove  back  rapidly  to  Sand-  trouble  to  make  a  guess  on  the 

ford.    Mr.  Galpin  seemed   to  be  subject,  I  venture  to  say  that  some 

about  equally  divided  between  plea-  of  them   will  guess  pretty  nearly 

sare,  at  the  complete  clearing  up  of  right. 
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Bbar  H0U8X,  Feb.  185 — .  things  aboat  mj  wife,  touching  her 

Dear  Pauli  mannen,  dresB  or  appearance ;  or 

Praj  offer  mj  most  heartfelt  Mias  Breeae  has  been  assuming  an- 
sympathy  to  joor  wife,  in  the  afflio-  warrantable  airs,  sach  as  her  pedi- 
tion  she  has  sustained.  A  half  gree  does*nt  entitle  her  to  indulge 
dozen  gobblers!  and  near  the  i a,  or  it  may.  be  Mr.  Peacock,  who 
Christmas  times !  An  afl9ictioii  rides  in  great  state,  and  uses  very 
fidling  with  a  six-fold  severity,  and  bad  English,  has  been  drawing 
second  only  in  distressing  conse-  odious  comparisons.  Imme<iiately 
quents  to  the  massacre  of  the  inno-  I  call  Gottlieb.  *^  Gottlieb,"  I  say, 
cents.  It  was  a  loss  greatly  to  be  '^run  Miss  Caustic  down  and  cut  off 
deplored.  I  shall  go  into  half-  her  hetA,  we  will  dine  on  her  to- 
mourning.  I^  as  you  kindly  hint,  day ;"  or,  **  Gottlieb,  wring  Miss 
I  have  been  tlie  fortunate  instru-  Breeze^s  neck,  (he  knows  them  all 
ment  in  the  assuaging  of  that  grief,  by  name,)  and  wring  it  hard,"  add- 
bubbling  up  from  the  great  depth  ing  to  myself^  in  the  words  of  a 
of  her  disappointment,  happy  L  borro'wed  conceit,  ''such  people 
In  depicting  your  mutual  sorrows,  shall  have  no  future  state ;  they 
I  suspect  you  are  speaking  one  shall  have  their  necks  twirled  in 
word  for  your  wife  to  two  for  your-  this,"  ox  if  the  case  chance  to  be 
self;  indeed,  knowing  the  oonstitu-  aggravated,  I  say,  ^  Schlittenbube," 
tional  delicacy  of  your  palate,  I  (such  is  Gottleib's  painmymie) 
am  aware  of  no  earthly  loss  would  **  arrest  Mr.  Peacock,  and  shut  him 
be  like  to  affect  you  more  keenly  up  in  jail ;  and  hear  you,  feed  hioi 
than  that  of  those  ''juicy  frag-  well,  and  fatten  him ;  for  in  three 
roentft"  you  see  before  you  in  a  weeks  he  is  to  be  beheaded."  Gott- 
▼ision.  I  can  imagine  you  stand-  lieb  obeys,  entering  with  great  spirit 
ing  with  weeping  mouth,  and  deep  and  a  mixture  of  seriousness  upon 
dejection  written  upon  your  coun-  the  execution  of  my  orders.  X 
tenance,  apostrophising  the  deceas-  believe  he  thinks  I  am  some  great 
ed.  Xo  wonder  you  write  feel-  Judge  of  the  land.  I  assure  you  I 
ingly;  yours  was  no  common  grief,  derive  great  comfort  from  this  abso* 
RequuBcat  in  pact,  lute  exercise  of    authority,    with 

The  loss  of  your  turkies  brings  Schlittenbube  for  my  higti-con- 
to  mind  a  new  arrangement  I  have  stable.  I  experience  what  despotic 
introduced  in  the  management  of  roonarchs  must  feel,  who  are  the 
my  poultry  yard.  It  is  this :  All  sole  authors,  expounders  and  execa-  ' 
the  ducks,  chickens  and  turkies  tioners  of  their  codes  of  justice ; 
doomed  to  speedy  consumption  are  where  are  no  juries  to  disagree,  no 
named  after  certain  individuals  habeas  corpus,  no  bills  of  exceptioD 
against  whom  I  may  harbor  any  to  perplex,  no  appeals,  and  no  par- 
little  grudge  or  spite,  or  some  feel-  doning  power  to  interfere,  but  all 
ing  of  enmity.  For  instance,  Miss  is  absolute.  It  affords  an  innocent 
Caustic  has  been  saying  some  sharp  method  of  gratifying  one's  revenge. 
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It  b  very  handy.  The  turkey,  in  pear  the  long  white  prison  walls  of 
the  language  of  the  aged  Claudius,  the  Hofberg,  and  on  the  opposite 
"has  ceased  to  be  an  unhandy  side  the  Postlingberg,  crowned 
bird."  with  its    citadel    and    pilgrimage 

How  shall  I  approach  the  sub-  church.  The  city  appears  shut  m 
ject  of  your  eratic  pilgrimage  in  among  grand  natural  objects,  and 
Switzeriand  ?  How  express  myself  though  the  views  are  not  extensive, 
thereon  ?  Who  but  must  be  inter-  they  are  everywhere  imposing.  Its 
ested  in  a  plot  thickening  so  syste-  fortifications  surround  it  in  a  circuit 
matically,  and  developing  so  roman-    of  nine  miles.    They  are  peculiar.  j 

tically — and   concerned  for  its  d6-   Instead  of  the  bastidn  front,  they  j 

nouement,  so  dolorous?  Alas,  poor   consist  of  a  chain  of  two-and- thirty  * 

Katrina  I  many  a  sigh  hast  thou  isolated  forts,  with  covered  way 
heaved  over  the  inconstancy  of  communications,  each  tower  mea- 
man  1  many  a  time  have  the  oak  suring  thirty  feet  in  altitude,  or 
groves  around  Riza  been  made  elo-  rather  depth ;  for  what  is  singular, 
qnent  with  the  echo  of  thy  voice,  they  are  built  below  the  surface. 
as  thou  lamentedst  in  the  words  of  The  different  stories  are  used  for 
Schiller's  Midcheu :  various   purposes    of  storehouses, 

quarters,  magazines  and  batteries. 
''^  ^ll^iP^^^  Thrtnen  vergeblichcr  5„  ^^^  p|a„^  the  expense  of  con- 
struction is  much  lessened. 
0  Paul,  Paul  I  how  could  you  Do  you  recall  our  ramble  among 
doEO?  Why  did  I  leave  you.  Pot-  the  shops,  to  the  old  bridge,  along 
ter  ?  But  perhaps  it  is  even  alffor  the  line  of  miserable  booths  in  the 
the  best  great  market  square,  and  how  you 

Indulge,   while  I  transport  you    left  me  to  go  hero-hunting  after  the 
hack  in  memory   for  a  moment  to   tomb  of  Montecuculi   in  St.  Mat- 
Linz;  and    invite  you  to  retrace    thias'  Church?    But  the  ride  in 
with  me  some  of  the  paths  we  fol-  that  cramped  up,   closely  packed 
lowed  in  our  way  towards  Munich,   eilwagen   from   Linz  to    Simbach, 
Yon  will  not  object  to  renew  your   rises  up  this  moment  before  me  in 
acquaintance   with   a  place  whose   all  its   horrors,   and   entirely  sup- 
imposing  ntuation  interested  you  presses    all    other    memories.    It 
80  much.     Its  position,  in  ^t,  con-   fairly  sets  my  legs  to  twitching  and 
Btitntes  its  chief  claim   to  notice,  jerking  to  think  of  it.     Posted  as 
unless  that  be  eclipsed  in  the  eyes  l  was  opposite  a  decent    looking 
of  some  by  the  far-famed  beauty  of  middle  aged  woman,   with  a  gal- 
its  women.    I  believe  the  result  of  vanized  baby,    and    all  the  baby 
our   own   investigations    on    this   trash  and  traps  peculiar  to  such  a 
point  was  that  they   only  merited  vicinity,  how   could  I  but  suffer 
a  place  among  the  big,  the  buxom   through  the  everlasting  watches  of 
and  the  rosy  ;  though  they  certain-   that  frightful  night?     What  coun- 
ly  looked  picturesque  and   pretty   sels  I  held   with  myself  for  future 
enough  in  their  herolet-shaped  head   guidance,  what  resolutions  made, 
dreases  of  grilt  and  gauze.     The   drawn  from  experience,  if  so  be  I 
Danube  at  Linz  bursts  through  one   were  safely  delivered  from  present 
of  those   narrow    defiles,    which,    torment,  must  be  among  the  things 
throughout  its  whole  course,  forms   unwritten  ;    but   my  lamentations 
M>  striking  a  characteristic  of  its   ran  somewhat  in  Uiis  strain.    In 
•cenery.    Just  at  its  opening  the  future,  give  the   legs  full  play,  and 
city  is  built;  towering  above,  ap-  each  leg  full,    free   room   to  act 
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With  other  people's  toes,  familiar,  pilgrims  resort  every  year,  to  make 
but  by  DO  raeaDS  vulgar  be.  If  their  offerings  and  pour  forth  their 
youVe  a  male  friend,  get  your  seats  supplications  at  the  shrine  of  the 
opposed,  and  lock  your  legs  with  *^  Black  Virgin  and  Child.''  We 
his  by  hooks  and  crooks ;  but  never  were  not  prepared  to  believe  Mecca 
sit  a  female  opposite.  Beware  of  had  so  aspiring  a  rival  in  the  heart 
middle  seats,  but  being  in,  make  of  Europe  and  in  the  nineteenth 
elbows,  that  the  corners  may  be-  century.  But  superstition  is  not 
ware.  Take  each  roan's  jostle,  but  yet  rooted  out,  nor  will  be,  while 
reserve  your  fire  till  the  next  pitch  ignorance  continues  to  be  her  hand- 
hole  offers  opportunity.  Again  I  maid.  Nor  is  the  idolatry  of  an- 
say,  first  die,  or  wait  six  stages,  e'er  cient  Rome  exiinct,  of  which  this 
yousit  a  female  opposite,  for  modes-  image,  or  idol,  offers  but  too  con- 
ty  forbids  to  stretch  your  legs  even  elusive  evidence.  If  the  chapel, 
if  you  could  ; — and  petticoats  pre-  which  for  twelve  centuries  has  been 
vent,  even  if  you  would — and  long  the  sanctuary  of  this  ebony  god- 
unstretched,  comes  o'er  the  knees  dess,  is  an  object  of  wonder,  from 
that  horror  of  unutterable  cramps,  the  cx>untless  votive  offerings  with 
that  dulls  the  edge  of  comfort  for  a  which  its  walls,  inside  and  out,  are 
week.  This  above  all,  to  thine  covered,  the  goddess  {lerself  is 
own  legs, be  true;  and  it  must  fol-  more  so,  from  the  richness  and  pro- 
low  as  the  halt  to  start,  thy  legs  fusion  of  the  ornaments  of  gold 
won't  then  be  plagued  by  any  and  precious  stones,  with  which  she 
woman's.  I  hope  the  decent  look-  has  been  gifted  by  her  faithful  dev- 
ing  woman,  with  the  galvanized  otees;  not  to  speak  of  the,  at  least, 
baby,  has  forgiven  and  forgotten  questionable  taste,  which  has  given 
the  act  and  the  moment,  when  in  to  herself  and  the  child,  Jesus,  the 
the  last  stage  of  nervous  sensibility,  hue  of  the  Ethiopian.  The  votive 
with  every  limb  in  a  quiver  of  ex-  offerings  consist,  in  the  main,  of 
postulation,  I  closed  my  eyes  as  in  some  rude  pictures,  illustrative  of 
sleep,  and  forcing  my  legs  impetu-  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
ously  forward,  through  all  opposing  favour  of  the  Virgin  was  bestowed, 
obstacles,  bags,  bundles,  petticoats,  Here  is  seen  a  roan  escaping  frond 
baby-trash  and  baskets,  stretched  a  beast ;  there  one  in  the  act  of 
them  to  the  full  maximum  of  their  drowning;  here  goes  another  head- 
length,  and — kept  them  there.  long  over  a  precipice;  there  lies  an 
What  a  sensation  of  melancholy  emaciated  form  upon  a  sick  bed. 
was  produced  upon  the  mind  by  During  the  thirty  years'  war,  when 
the  monotonous  character  of  the  Salzburg  was  threatened  by  the 
apparently  illimitable  plain,  that  Swedes,  this  power  of  darkness 
expands  in  all  directions  around  the  was  removed  thither  to  protect  it 
Bavarian  capital.  And  yet  it  was  Among  the  great  names  recorded 
not  wanting  in  pleasant  features —  as  pilgrims  to  her  shrine  is  Oharle* 
what  with  its  picturesque   belfries    magne's. 

and  churches,  its  clear  streams.  Near  the  chapel,  is  the  old  gro- 
pretty  villages,  and  green  fields,  tesque  twin-towered  church,  cov- 
At  Alt-Oeting  we  breakfasted,  and  ered  with  fantastic  gables,  laooet 
in  its  rural  square,  carpeted  with  windows,  and  gothio  tracery,  and 
verdure,  visited  the  most  celebrated  surrounded  by  formidable  rows  of 
place  of  pilgrimage  in  Europe — the  booths,  where  during  the  season 
church  of  ''Our  Lady  of  Alt-Oet-  of  pilgrimage,  beads,  crosses,  and 
ing."    To  this  temple  thousands  of  sacred  relics  are  offered  for  sale. 
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All  symmetry  is  lost  in  the  multi-  We  will  dismiss  Hagg  with  the 
tade  of  gables  and  projections;  the  simple  remark,  that  it  will  be  for- 
wiiole  pile  appearing  like  a  huge  ever  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  our 
architectural  conglomerate.  In  this  stomachs  and   pockets ;    it  being 
old  church  repose  the  remains  of  there  we  dined  upon  our  last  six- 
^  the  ferocious  Tilly."    There  was  a  pence,  at  the- rate  of  threepence 
pleasantness,  a  something  of  sooth-  each,  indulging  in  but  two  courses, 
mg  ouiet  about  this  secluded  spot,  bread  and  cheese, 
that  has  knit  it  to  my  memory  with  Just  as  the  clock  in  the  roadside 
the  stitches  of  strong  attachment,  belfrey  struck  three  P.  M.  we  drove 
I  looked  back  upon  it  as  we  drove  into   Hohenlinden.     ^  On    Linden 
away,  and  wished,  as  the  tall  lime  when  the  sun  was  low."    The  date 
trees  hid  the  old  towers  from  view,  over  the  entrance  is  MDLXX.   The 
I  TDight  carry  away  with  me  some*  great  battle-field  lies  about  and  in 
thing  more  than  the  bare  recollec-  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vil- 
tion.  lage,  which  consists  of  only  a  few 
We  are  at  Amphing;  on  that  small,   scattered   dwellings.      The 
memorable  day !     We  are  detained  grain  and  grass  of  the  fields  grow 
behind  an  eight  feet  obstruction,  close  up  to  the  houses,  and  climb- 
covered  with  fresh  black  paint;  the  ing  vines   and  flowers  clustering 
door  refuses  to  open,  and  we  hear  the  al^ut  the  windows  imparted  a  rural 
eilwagen  under  way,  and  with  it  is  air.      "Iser  '  flowing    rapidly,"   of 
departing  our  seatH,  our  baggage,  which  the  youthful  orators  speak, 
oar  all.     What  are  eight  feet.ver-  is  some  twenty  miles  distant    The 
tically  in  such  a  case  ?     What  is  Archduke  John  resides  in  a  coun- 
fresh  black  paint,  in  an  emergency  try-seat  in  the  vicinity.    One  would 
like  this?    To  scale  the  wall  is  but  think  he  must  relish  but  poorly  a 
the  work  of  a  moment;  to  smutch  vicinity  where  he  was  dishonoured 
one's  hands,  face  and  dress  is  buy-  with  such  an  unmerciful  thrashing, 
ing  the  whistle  cheap.    Now,  I  ask  But  he  is  supposed  to  be  enjoying 
you,  candidly,  Paul,  did  or  did  not  there  the  delights  of  a  sequestered 
the  inhabitants,  the  Amphingites,  life,  with  the  inn-keeper's  daughter 
as  we  measured  with  long  strides  for  a  wife.     Ee  loved  her,  and  he 
the  length  of  that  main  street,  in  married  her  straight,  though  the 
hot  pursuit  of  the  eilwagen,  shouts  little   archduke  will  be  only  half 
in^  and  hallooing  at  the  top  of  our  great      Of  unbecoming  matches, 
voices,   all   come   rushing   out  of  who  can  speak  with  grace,  with 
doors  to  see  what  on  earth  was  the  such  a  precedent  'fore   his   face? 
matter?    Did   or  did  not  several  One  greater  still   the  deed  hath 
large  yellow  dogs  start  off  in  chase  done,  the  Archduke  John  a  bar- 
of  us,  barking  and  snapping  at  our  maid  won. 

heels,  as  we  pushed  on  our  tremen-  The  tall,  square,  white  church 

dous  way?     Did  or  did  not  your  towers,  with  little  belfries  at  top,  are 

short  legs  become  exercised  to  keep  thickening.    Each  hamlet  has  its 

pace  with  my  long  ones?     And,  own,  and    now    twenty   may   be 

finally,  did  or  did  not  that  old  spitz-  counted  at  once,  scattered  over  the 

babe  of  a  conducteur  come  to  a  landscape.    We  are  drawing  near 

halt,  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  Munich,  and  the  signs  of  a  great 

road,  shake  his  fist  at  us,  and  heap  city's  life  begin  to  be  visible  on 

4oiinerwetters  upon  our  heads  for  every  hand.    An  uninterrupted  ride 

delaying  the    royal  Bavarian  eil-  of  twenty-seven  hours,  with  all  its 

wagen !  variations  of  jumbling  and  jolting,  is 
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not  apt  to  make  a  halt  unwelcome;  ger,  whose  name  ought  to   have 

nor  18  the  Baierisscher  Hof  the  been  his  condemnation,  was  the 

house  in  the  world  to  make  one  seek  progenitor   of   a   whole    race    of 

his  pillow  in  doubt  of  a  sound  sleep,  Counts  and  Countesses,  and  must 

and  pleasant  waking  on  the  morrow,  have  greatly  stimulated  that  purely 

Here  we  parted ;  and  here  began  German  propensity  of  a  weakness 

that  series  of  events,  that  finally  for  a  title,  and  the  proprietorship 

culminated  in  the  brilliant  exploit  of   an    independent    sovereignty; 

on  the  stage  coach ;  the  tender  pas-  enjoying,  under  prosperous  circum- 

sage  on  the  Chillon  draw-bridge,  stances,    revenues    amounting    to 

and  the   stealthy  approach  along  several  hundred  zwantzingers   per 

thatcorridor  in  the  early  twilight —  annum;  a  surplus  of  lager  beer, 

a  delicate  hand — knees — ^kisses.  standing  armies  •  of   twelve   men. 

For  myself,  after  we  had  done  the  inclusive  of  band,  and  an  extent  of 

Pinacothek   and   Glyptothek,  and  territory  the  mighty  Prince  has  no 

sufficiently  admired  the  rest  of  this  difficulty  in  sweeping  with  his  eye 

city  of  magnificent  intentions,  and  from  the  top  of  his  Schloss. 

you  were  departed  for  Junspruck,  I  Bidding  adieu  to  Augsburg,  I 

turned  my  face  towards  Augsburg,  pursued  my  solitary  way  to  Lindau 

Arrived,  sallied  forth  down  Maxi-  and  Constance,  thence  hurried  on 

milian  Strasse  whistling  a  stave  of  to  Schaffhausen,  hoping  to  drown 

Yankee  Doodle,  to  dispel  lugubrious  loneliness  in  the  uproarious  waters, 

thoughts;  looked  and  wondered  at  Walked  above  and  below  the  falls, 

the  houses,  the  queerest,  the  quaint-  compared  them  with  Niagara,  and 

est   in   the   world;   covered    with  Trenton,  and  Passaic,  and  Tulula. 

historical,  and  scriptural  scenes,  in  Ah,  Paul,  days  passed  e'er  I  gain«^d 

fresco;  and    their    lantern-shaped  my  wonted  equanimity.    Through 

balconies  piled  one  above  another;  Switzerland    I   travelled  leisurely, 

walkedto  the  environs,  at  any  other  much   of  the  way  on  foot,  never 

time   surpassingly  inviting,  where  ceasing  to  contemplate  with  new 

the  old  fortifications  have  been  con-  wonder  and  admiration  the  stupen- 

verted  into   gardens,  and   prome-  dous  works  the  hand  of  nature  has 

nades,  shaded  with  venerable  trees;  there  created.  By  way  of  diversion, 

walked  to  the  Schloss,  and  specu-  I  made  two  or  three  little  side  epi- 

lated  on  the  Augsburg  confession ;  sodes  of  a  private  kind,  of  which  I 

sought  my  hotel,  the  Drei  Mohren,  may  make  you  part  one  of  these 

where  that  foolish   Fugger  lived,  days.    But  to  condense  a  long  rela- 

who,  from  a  poor  weaver,  became  tion,  into  fewest  words,  after  many 

the  Rothschild  of  those  days,  and  wanderings,  to  and  fro,  spiced  with 

was  guilty  of  the   unpardonable  some  adventure,  and  much  edifica- 

absurdity  of  destroying  a  bond,  for  tion,  I  finally  drew  up  in  Rome  at 

the  loan  of  many  thousands  he  held  two  o'clock,  of  a  certain  dark  night, 

against  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  The  next  morning,  found  roe,  Tike 

and  all  because  he  was  beside  him-  a  devout    pilgrim,    directing    my 

self  with  the  honor  of  entertaining  earliest  steps  to  St.  Peters,  where, 

royalty;   and   who  made  himself  after  a  sufficiency  of  bewildering 

further  ridiculous  by  keeping  up  a  admiration  of  the  richness  and  im- 

fire  of  cinnamon  wood,  during  the  mensity  of  things,  I  sat  down  at 

several  weeks  of  his  majesty's  visit,  last,  faint  and  wearied,  on  the  base 

as  if  hickory  would  not  have  toasted  of  a  column,  to  watch  the  interest- 

the  royal  shins  more  eflfectually  and  ing  process  of  wearing  away  an 

economically.  This  illustrious  Fug-  apostle's  toe  by  kissing.    While 
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tliQs  absorbed,  the  sound  of  mother  The  &t66  were  in  that  meeting, 

tongue  fell  like  music  upon  my  ear.  Potter,  as  in  the  parting,  else  how 

I  looked,  I  knew,  I  welcomed.   All  should  we  have  a^xioroplished  our 

the  statues  of  St.  Peter^s  looked  Eastern  journeyings  ? 

down  propitiously  from  their  places  My  dear  Paul  Potter,  believe  me 

on  that  joyous  meeting;  raethought  as  ever,  your  friend, 

the  bronze  apostle  himself  took  out  S.  Gruntrb. 

his  pocket-handkerchief. 


NO.  XI — [extra.] 

Bear  Houre,  Feb.,  185 — .  the  application  of  this  most  saga 

Dear  Paul :  cious  conceit  to  the  affairs  of  com- 

I  have  been  the  victim  of  a  par-  men  life,  that  has  occasioned  me  the 

ticalar  perplexity  of  late ;  of  what  perplexity   of  which   I  complain, 

sort  would  puzzle  you   to  guess;  **  How  easily  is  Grunter  perplexed," 

and  as  my  always  sociable   Paul  I  he^r  you  say ;  I  know  your  san- 

seems,  from  his  long   silence,   to  guine  temperament  my  friend ;  but 

rather  choose  the  part  of  listener  try  the  matter  for  yourself,  you  will 

than   relator;  and    as   the   world  find  it  a  more  subtle  proposition 

would  soon  be  at  an  end  if  some-  than  you   think,  involving  many 

body  did  not  talk,  I  must  even  do  elements,   and  not  so  easily  satia- 

the   col  locution    myself,    both  to  fied.     For  my  part,  I  have  turned 

gratify  your  ears,  and  prevent  such  it  over  in  mind  for  several  days  and 

a  catastrophe ;  thus  accounting  to  nights  together   without  the  least 

you  for  a  double  share  of  gossip,  success  in  finding  a  practical  appli- 

and,  at  the  same  time,  opening  to  cation,  unJess  you  are  disposed  to 

you,  in  few  words,  the  cause  of  my  regard   as  such  the  literary  one  I 

perplexity.  am  now  about  to  offer. 

You  see  after  having  despatched  You,  my  dear  Potter,  shall  per- 
my  last,  memory  took  me  a  turn  sonate  his  Excellency,  the  Governor 
back  to  Mosul,  and  renewed  my  of  Mosul,  I  one  of  the  villages  on 
acquaintance  with  our  quondam  old  which  devolves  the  necessity  of  fur- 
friend  the  Governor,  that  jolly  old  nishing  the  supplies — a  kind  of 
Turk.  '(Recall  him  in  rich  jacket  literary  commissary  of  subsistence, 
and  streaming  turban,  with  petti-  You  are  on  an  official  circuit 
coat  on  each  leg,  gathered  at  the  through  the  domains  of  literature ; 
ankle,  as  we  used  to  see  him  canter-  you  stop  with  me,  the  village 
iog  away  on  the  banks  of  Tigris) —  aforesaid ;  it  becomes  my  busi- 
and  with  him  came  to  mind  the  ness  to  ifeed  you ;  I  look  around 
conceit  he  puts  in  practice,  as  strik-  and  provide  for  your  mental  masti- 
ing  as  ingenious,  viz. :  the  levying  cation  the  choicest  of  delicacies 
of  what  he  expressively  styles  within  my  reach ;  dottce  morceau's 
**  dish-parassi" — that  is  tooth-tri-  and  hon  botuhe's — delicacies  cal- 
hute — for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  culated,  my  dear  Governor,  to  ex- 
gubernatorial  grinders  in  the  mas-  pedite  in  a  wonderful  way  your 
tification  of  the  provisions  the  vil-  Excellency'sspiritualdigestion;  you 
lages  are  obliged  to  furnish  for  his  eat,  and  are  filled ;  you  stroke  the 
entertainment  in  his  peregrinations  stomach  of  your  mind,  and  declare 
through  his  dominions.    Now  it  is  it  is  well.    Perhaps  I  have  pre- 
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pared  and  set  before  your  Excel-  old  fellow's  subjects,  I  would  contri- 
fency  for  an  intellectual  d6jeun6r,  bute,  so  far  as  in  me  lay,  to  the 
a  dish  made  up  in  imitation  of  a  effectual  abrasion  of  his  canines, 
German  relish  by  Friedrich  Eligius,  thus  in  a  measure  crippling  him 
Frauz  Joseph  Freiheer  von  M  (inch-  for  further  depredations.  I  would 
Bellinghausen  Halm,  and  called  in  supply  him  with  the  tough  cuts 
that  country  "  Mein  Herzich  will  from  general  zoology ;  cheat  him 
dich  fragen."  with  a  rump  steak  from  one  of  the 

My  heart  I  will  thee  question,  wild  asses    of   his  Mesopotamian 

what  is  this  Love  so  sweet  ?  plains ;  but  then  perhaps  he  might 

Two  souls  with  one  thought  only,  ^^jj   ^^   Ugumminff  it,''  and  would 

Two  hearts  as  one  that  beat !  .      ,  .     ^  .  ^    j*      i 

raise  his  price  accordingly. 

And  say  from  whence  Love  cometh  ?  ^         .1    .    x            pniovin<r   mv 

"Whence  comes  she  who  may  know  r  ^^^    "\*^    \    *"^    enjoying   my 

And  say  how  disappears  she  ?  second    talk   at  you,   how  1  raigbt 

"Not  true  LoTe,  happ'ning  so !  penetrate  you  through  and  through 

And  tell  me  what  is  true  Love?  with    long   details  of  dates,    dis- 

"  For  others  bliss  that  yearns !"  tances  and  descriptions ;  of  events, 

^^■m^n  ihe'Th'en^lesrCL'r'  P<»«7  »"<!  Pictures,  all  of  which 

,    .  you  know  already;  but  I  will  use 

And  when  is  Love  the  richest  ?  i^„     „j..««*«««     r«^A..^.;#tin<T        V/m* 

"  When  giving  all  she's  got !»  ^7 „  advantage    mercifully.      You 

And  how  she  speaks  rehearse  me?  shall  not  be  obliged  tO  listen  to  the 

**  She  loves,  but  speaketh  not !"  admeasurements   of  Strasboui-g  or 

My  dear  Governor,  I  hope  your  St.  Stephens,  or  be  told  the  span 
Excellency  relishes  the  repast  my  of  St.  Sophia's  dome  ;  neither  will 
poor  skill  has  prepared  ;  but  pray  you  care  to  be  informed  how  many 
do  honor  to  my  entertainment  by  portly  gentlemen  can  squeeze  into 
discussing  the  viands  with  a  good  the  ball  of  St.  Peters,  having  your- 
appetite,  and  wash  down  your  meal  self  undergone  the  process ;  nor 
with  a  little  wine  and  Tigris  water,  that  several  merry  friends  can  take 
Having  partaken  to  satisfaction, you  wine  in  St.  Carlo  Boromeo's  head, 
turn  to  me  with  the  air  of  an  in-  and  feel  an  inspiration  from  the 
iured  man,  whose  intellectual  jaws  contiguity  of  his  elevated  brains, 
have  been  exercised  on  tough  Nor  would  you  care  to  go  through 
pieces,  and  demand  the  dish-parassi  a  second  edition  of  raptures  over  * 
for  the  friction  of  your  teeth ;  the  St.  Jerome's  Communion,  the  Ma- 
amount  depending  on  the  amount  donna  di  San  Si&to,  or  your  ball  at 
of  friction  sustained  ;  the  condition  the  Hague.  No,  Paul  Potter,  we 
of  your  grinders  must  therefore  be  will  rather  dwell  upon  those  little 
examined;  we  settle,  I  give  you  a  ''^pencilings  by  the  way,"  which 
feast,  pay  you  for  eating  it,  and  you  afforded  a  delightful  and  varied 
depart  on  your  tour  of  depredation,  pleasure  at  the  moment,  and  whose 

Now,   my  friend,  my  opinion  is  traces  are  not  yet  obliterated  from 

this  is  a  pretty  happy  application  ;  our  minds  and  hearts, 
one  that  may  be  used  with  effect  on       Lebe  wohl,  auf  wie^lersehen, 
a  class  of  Mosul  Governors  called  Simon  G. 

critics,  by  poor  authors,  who  fur-       P.  S. — Prepare  for  news  1    Mis- 

nish  these  cortnorants  with  mental  tress  Hintz  has  not  made  her  ap- 

food  upon  which  they  glut  them-  pearance  down  stairs   since  Tues- 

selves,   and  then   turn  round  and  day  evening  last    My  wife  has  not 

make  them  (the  authors)  "  pay  for  yet  consented  to   gratify  ray  curi- 

it^"  and  smart  for  it  too  sometimes,  osty  in  regard  to  that  question  of 

Seriously,  if  I  were  one  of  the  the  waffles.  S.  G. 
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Magkoua  Cabik,  Feb.  185 — .  complete,  except  this  perplexing 
3fy  Dear  Simon:  burden,  was  dished.  If  you  can 
As  Governor  of  Mosul  I  venture  assist  otie  to  a  satisfactory  render- 
to  pronounce  your  "song"  a  de-  ing  of  these  two  lines,  I  will  trans- 
cided  success.  I  have  never  met  it  mit  you  a  copy  of  the  whole  ver- 
in  the  vernacular,  but  Mr.  Halm  sion. 

ought  to   be  greatly   flattered  at  I  have  allowed  a  long  interval  to 

such  an  introduction.   As  you  hf.ve  elapse  between  my  last  "  gossip** 

been   so  successful   in  your    own  and  this,  not  indeed  because  my 

case,  perhaps  you  could  help  me  mind  has  not  frequently  reverted 

out  with  some  lines  I  have  been  to  you,  but  because  I  have  not  been 

trying  this  long  time  to  transfer  to  well.    The   "  Sunny  South'*  wafts 

Enorlish.    They  occur  as  the  bur-  not  only  pleasant  breezes,  but  also 

den    of   a   pretty    little    song   in  noxious  malaria,  and  I  suppose  in 

Schiller,  and  could  I  but  do  them  some  of  ray  rambles,  I  have  caught 

well,  I  am  sure  of  the  rest.    They  more  of  the  latter  than  was  good 

run  thus:  for  mv  system,  and  this  bred  an 

'*  Multer,  Multer,  lats  mich  gehea  *g^«  which  has  occasionally   sh a- 

Yagenaufdembergeshahen."  ken  my  edmce  Of  flesh  and  blood 

If  I  have  spent  five  minutes  over  ("«»  """"^  "^  ^''^j**'  ]*'..'"'"»'  *>f 

that  couplet!  have  wasted  a  week,  »«'')  'f  i^«  '*"?  foundation,  and 

off  and  on,  and  twisted  it  into  every  c«nv«ted  my  gossip  into  a  mere 

possible  shape,  but  without  quite  ^  i.^^'  .a      !_•  l  i.                 i 

Mtisfying  m  v^jlf.     I  did  got^one  ^he  gifts  which  heaven  sends  us 

version  with'  which  I  wat  rather  f.™  ^7^^^o»»^7  Wended  with  ma- 

pleased-the  structure  was  unique,  ''«"  'nfl"e?ces,  and  there  is  littie 

and  the  tune  of  the  thought  epi-  '"              1'   "n?i,  *°''rP."'"*!*^  ^^ 

grammatic.    It  ran  thus:"        ^  some  good.    The  reflecUon  is  not 

®     ,,   .            .      ,  very   new,    but    very,  very   true. 

Mother,  mother,  let  me  go  -.xtiI       xu     -^        ^r       \.      \^  ^   ^ 

To  bunt  upon  the  mountain,  oh !  When  the  magnoha  grows  to  give 

_,         jj  J    •  .    •     ■            .  us  its  beautiful  shade  and  its  superb 

The    added    intenecUon    not  ^^^  ^^^<^  smelling  flowers,  there, 

thought  of    perhaps  by  Schiller,  ^^1,^1  I   linger    by   some  pretty 

gave  great  vivacity  to  the  picture,  stream  in  the  moonlight,  the  dews 

and  exhibits  the  little  fellow^  an-  i„gj,i  ,  baleful  fever  into  my  veins, 

tioipation  of  fun.     I   yielded  iny  -^^bilst  you  are  prisoners  in  your 

own  partiahUes,  however,  to  the  gnow-covered  houses,  I  am  walking 

judgment  of   a  friend,  in    whose  abroad  under  the  mildest  of  Janu- 

views  I  had  confidence.    He  said  <,,  giyj^     ^^  ^ur  open 

It  reminded  him  of  a  couplet  made  ^-^^^^^  breathing    the    balmiest 

by  a  precocious  genius  on  a  pas-  coming  air.    But  again  this  fine 

toral  subject,  and  quoted :  January  sun  attaining  a  more  ver- 

*' The  wind  blew  down  the  well*8weep,  tical  position,   pours  down   upon 

Dad  and  I  set  it  up  again-sheep  !"  „,^  j„  jy]y  ^  ^^^^  furnace  of  fire. 

Perhaps  my   friend  was  right;  and  with  its  intolerable  heat  makes 

bnt  in  yielding  to  his  criticism,  my  life   in  the  summer  days  a  very 

translation,  which  was,  I  may  say,  burden  to  me.     Thus  we  may  not 
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be  unduly  boastful  of  His  blessings,  day   hastening   down  the   avenue 

Bor  yet  ought  we  thoughtlessly  to  at  Washington.     "Good  morning 

repine  at  the  apparent  advantages    B ;    you    seem   to   be   in    a 

of  others.  Thus  much  of  a  sermon  hurry."  "Yes,  don't  stop  me — I 
over  my  "  bones,"  which  I  could  have  a  thirst  on  ine  worth  five  dol- 
wish  "  owned"  by  anybody  else  just  lars."  B's  philosophy  was  one  of 
now.  I  have  tantalized  you  with  the  instinct,  but  was  none  the  less 
accounts  of  strawberries  in  March,  well  founded.  He  was  aware  of  the 
and  green  peas  in  April,  and  now  value  of  a  well  regulated  appetite, 
to  balance  the  sheet  I  confess  to  a  and  his  cravings  placed  before  him 
surfeit  of  chills  in  October.  the  moderate  gratification  of  a  cool 
It  is  pleasant,  even  to  a  man  mint-julep.  If  he  overestimated 
afflicted  with  tertian,  lo  reflect  on  the  relative  value  of  the  desire  and 
the  good  things  he  has  eaten  and  the  cost  of  gratification,  it  was  an 
helped  to  eat,  and  therewith  must  error  on  the  safe  side.  The  julep 
mingle  recollections  of  the  bad  was  to  be  had  for  a  dime,  while 
meals  that  have  diversified  his  gas-  the  pleasure  it  brought  him  he 
tronoraic  calender.  We,  Simon,  placed  at  fifty  times  that  coin.  No 
have  dined  together,  sumptuously,  man  not  utterly  negligent  of  his 
at  the  lecher  de  C'Uncale,  and  we  fortunes  could  hesitate  at  such  an 
have  husbanded  our  last  shilling  investment.  And  what  a  fortune 
by  breakfasting  on  black  coffee  nnd  exuberant  health  was  likely  to  be 
brown  bread.  It  made  little  odds  to  that  young  man  ! 
the  next  day  how  we  had  dined  the  It  was  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
day  before ;  but  at  the  moment  you  will  recollect,  my  dear  Simon, 
there  is  little  doubt  it  affects  a  that  you  and  I  inhabited  a  snug 
man's  equanimity  ;  and  good  fel-  bit  of  a  parlor,  a  closet,  bedroom, 
lowship  comes  out  strongest  over  a  and  a  dark  pantry  at  No.  —  Rue  St. 
sirloin  and  a  bottle  of  good  port.  An toine,  Paris.  The  recollection  of 
It  IS  matter  for  rumination  how  that  dark  adjunct  pan  try,  or  ^^scuffle- 
true  it  is  that  a  healthy  man's  ap-  cuddy,"  almost .  brings  back  my 
petite  is  constantly  recurring,  and  chill.  It  was  a  cosy  little  set  of 
how  exactly  his  relish  for  the  mut-  rooms,  though,  at  sixty-five  franca 
ton  chop  to-day  corresponds  to  the  a  month  each,  on  a  first  floor,  ser- 
appreciation  of  the  beef  steak  yes-  vice  thrown  in,  and  unlimited  use 
terday.  Scenery  tires — views  pall —  of  an  inactive  little  gilded  mantel 
and  we  sometimes  yawn  over  our  clock.  But,  alas !  the  house  to 
old  friendships ;  but  I  know  if  I  which  the  suit  belonged,  hml  no 
live  I  shall  spoil  a  capital  appetite  porte  cocker^  and  that  played  the 
to-morrow  over  my  friend's  mut-  deuce  with  its  gentility.  We  did 
ton,  and  drink  his  sunny  side  with  not  know,  when  we  hired  it,  of  the 
the  same  relish  with  which  I  first  estimate  placed  on  the  porte  cocker 
imbibed  that  excel  lent  vintage.  Yes,  in  Paris.  Our  suspicion  was  aroused 
a  good  appetite  is  a  possession —  by  the  somewhat  wondering  glance 
the  hand-maid  of  health  and  good  and  slightly  elevated  brows  of  our 
spirits — too  often  unworthily  squan-  knowing  friend  from  Philadelphia, 
dered,  which,  properly  husbanded,  We  grew  wiser  before  our  month 
adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  your  was  out,  and  migrated  to  a  more 
days.  We  have  often  laughed  over  polite  quarter, 
a  pertinent  anecdote  told  of  a  mill-  You  slept  in  the  bed-room  for 
tary  friend — a  gallant  dragoon —  the  first  two  weeks,  and  I  in  the 
who  was  met  one  warm   spring  pantry ; — at  the  end  of  that  time 
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we  exchanged  quarters.  Now  the  What  a  snowy  cloth  over  the 
pantry  was  long  enough  for  a  roan  marble  table  I  Paugh  !  how  the 
of  my  inches,  but  you  being  a  six-  recollection  ofour  thirty  sous  dinner 
footer,  had  to  sleep  either  with  your  comes  back  to  us  like  the  fumes  of 
feet  in  the  passage,  or  your  head  in  boiled  cabbage  from  the  kitchen  of 
the  parlor.  a  country  boarding-bouse!     How 

What  debates  over  the  break-  could  we  so  have  condescended ! 
fiists  ordered  at  first  from  the  How  aristocratically  we  look 
neighboring  restaurant !  At  first,  through  the  plate  glass  window  at 
they  were  very  nice — hot  beef-  the  gay  crowd  outside!  How 
steaks  and  potatoes,  nice  fresh  but-  dreamily  we  turn  to  the  waiter,  as 
ter,  rolls  and  caf6-au-lait.  ^But  he  asks  us  whether  we  will  have 
these  were  soon  voted  too  dear  by  the  champagne  frapp6,and  whether 
persons  resolved  to  test  the  cheap-  we  desire  Ostend  oysters  before  the 
ness  of  living  in  Paris.  Next  we  soup?  No,  my  jg^ood  fellow, — we 
bought  a  ham,  and  breakfasted^  almost  say  dear^ —  we  don^t  like 
dined,  and  supped  off  it  until  we  Ostend  oysters,  but  let  the  cham- 
began  to  talk  about  the  scurvy,  pagne  be  well  iced  by  all  means. 
After  a  while,  we  found  it  best  to  Happy  travellers  who  are  going  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  knowing  eat  a  goo<l  dinner!  Don^t  I  know 
ones,  and  go  to  the  restaurant  for  by  the  sparkle  of  your  eye,  Simon, 
ojir  breakfasts.  Then  we  tried  and  by  that  rapid  up  and  down 
the  thirty  sous  dinners  we  had  motion  of  your  right  knee,  that 
heard  of  so  often,  where  we  were  you  are  in  the  height  of  good  hu- 
to  have  soup,  three  courses,  and  a  mour,  and  that  you  are  going  to 
dessert,  for  the  moderate  sum  just  have  a  good  time  of  it? 
named.  A  small  bottle  of  wine  Then  there  were  our  quiet  din- 
was,!  believe,  included.  We  never  ners  at  the  Hotel  Mirabeau,  at  3^ 
repeated  our  experiment,  however,  francs  without,  or  four  francs  with 
notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  wine.  They  were  really  good, 
your  friend,  that  horse-steak  was  One  might  easily  have  imagined 
just  aa  tender  as  beef!  himself  a  guest  at  a  snug  private 

But  at  the  caf6  on  the  Boule-   party  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  per- 
vards,  we  made  amends  to  our  ap-   sons.     I  know  you  recollect  them 
petites    for    our    disappointments   with  pleasure.     If  they  were  not 
elsewhere.      What  a  pleasure  to   brilliant  like   those  at  the   Caf6, 
run  the  eye  along  down  the  bill  of  they  were  always  neat  and  cheerful, 
£sre,  to  select  your  dish,  confident   and   satisfactory.  ^  Nor    was  the 
that  whatever  it  may  be,  you  will    waiting  of  the  girl  with  the  buxom 
be  pleased  with  it.    And  the  be-   arms   at  all    objectionable.     The 
wilderraent  over   the   wine  carte,  snowy  bread  looked  more  edible, 
Shall  it  be  cool,  sparkling  Moselle,   extended  from  so  plump  an  arm. 
with  a  pint  of  Sherry,  or  Bordeaux,  It  made  your  ears  tingle  to  think 
or,  perhaps.  Oh ubiis?     How  supple    that  the  white  round  arm  might 
and  obliging  the  waiter  is;  but  that   accidentally  touch  them,  and  so  it 
is  to  be  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the   sometimes  did,  but  not  often, 
feast, — no  matter,  it  is  better  at       Who  were  those  people  we  used 
any    price     than    the    gratuitous   to  glance  at,  day  after  day  ?     The 
glumness  of  our  hotel  blunderers,   sourish  looking  lady  with  diamonds 
Besides,  your  paragon  of  a  garcon   and   false  hair,  whom  our   large, 
is  richly  rewarded  for  all  his  smiles  fine-looking    neighbour   with   the 
by  a  present  of  a  few  sous  per  head,   white  waistcoat  ogled?  and  who 
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toesed  her  ear-rings  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  attention?  The  thin 
Pholenthogos-like  phiz  with  the 
hawk-eyes,  near  the  head  of  the 
table,  who  ate  such  surprising 
Quantities  of  bouilli  every  day  to 
the  evident  indignation  of  the  bux- 
om-armed maid  —  who  was  she? 
She  ought  to  have  grown  fat  with 
such  an  appetite.  There  was  a 
mystery  connected  with  the  appe- 
tite and  the  leanness.  It  made  me 
wonder  at  any  rate.  And  the  happy 
little  girl  with  the  curls,  who  al- 
ways got  the  soop  down  the  wrong 
throat,  and  was  slapped  on  the 
back  by  her  little  bit  of  a  mamma 
with  such  energy.  And  the  jolly 
old  Fran^au  opposite,  who  almost 
invariably  took  out  his  snuff-box, 
by  force  of  habit,  after  his  soup, 


and  then  fell  to  examining  it  atten- 
tively, as  though  he  had  never 
seen  it  before,  making  believe  he 
had  done  it  on  purpose.  Has 
Louis  Napoleon  sent  him  to  Ca- 
yenne or  to  the  Crimea,  and  is  he 
now,  perhaps,  cooking  his  dinner 
en  ermite,  or  in  the  trenches  before 
Sebastopol  ? 

My  memories  are,  you  see,  de- 
cidedly gastronomic,  perhaps  be- 
cause my  own  dinner  is  waiting  for 
me,  and  so  adieu  my  confrdre.  I 
wish  I  could  say,  au  revoir:  but 
many  a  league  spreads  between  us, 
and  1  must  be  content  with  your 
ever  welcome  missives  instead.  Let 
them  come  without  the  delay  that 
has  attended  mine.  I  pronaiae 
amendment. 

Yours  truly,  Paul. 


AN   OLD   STORY. 


I. 


In  the  saddening  light  of  the  Autumn  stars, 
Half-hidden  behind  those  lattice-bars, 

I  mark  the  flush  of  her  ringlets  bright, 
Gleam  faintly  forth  on  the  misty  night. 


If. 


Her  face  is  pale !  and  I  barely  see 
That  her  looks  are  bended  mournfully 

On  what,  perchance,  is  the  image  of  One, 
Who  dying,  left  her  hopes  undone. 


m. 


Poor  girl !  she  had  given  her  best — her  all ; 

And  now,  her  heart  like  a  funeral  pall, 
Holds  only  a  thought  of  the  silent  dead. 

Of  the  grace  that  is  lost,  and  the  love  that's  fled. 
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PATRIOTISM. 
FROM  A  POLITICAL  DRAMA. 

Rome  hath  most  blessed  (ortunes!  never  a  need 

She  cannot  satisfy  by  prompt  resource, 

At  the  worst  season  I    Doth  the  enemy  threaten  ? 

Is  there  a  canker  in  the  treasury? 

Are  armies  to  be  mustered?    Finances 

Supplied?    The  troops  to  be  well  officered ?    The  State 

Ruled  wisely?    She  hath  but  to  stretch  her  hand. 

And  cry,  "  Here  is  a  vacancy!"    And  lo! 

Three  hundred  competent  citizens  are  found 

For  each  high  duty — raging  with  the  passion 

Of  "LoTe  of  country! "  ready  to  be  dogs, 

Or  rulers,  statesmen,  generals;  what  you  please; 

Eager,  at  once,  with  patriot  zeal  and  talents 

That  fever  for  the  service ! 

Oh!  sweet  people! 
If  these  devoted  patriots  and  rare  statesmen 
Out  not  your  throats  or  purses;  play  no  follies 
Which  your  best  wisdom  finds  it  bard  to  pay  for; 
Lose  you  no  armies;  swamp  not  your  finances;  well* 
Get  ye  to  prayers,  meanwhile;  and  of  the  Grods 
Entreat  more  moderate  talents  for  the  race. 
Lest  they  consume  you ! 

Universal  Oenius, 
Which  is  the  commonest  claim  of  common  patriots. 
Is  of  most  cormorant  appetite !    Shall  we  make 
Lucius  a  consul,  or  a  constable? 
He's  fit  for  either  office!    Claudius  claims 
The  ^dile's  rod;  but  if  it  like  you  better, 
HeMl  be  the  keeper  of  the  shambles  for  yoo ! 
And  there  are  public  stews  which  yield  the  State 
Cares  without  profit ;  pafum  et  eircenees 
Need  proper  officers  for  distribution. 
Or  exhibition ;  and  heUl  serve  for  either :  • 

Will  show  the  elephant,  make  the  monkey  dance, 
Or  be  a  senator!    He's  unexcelled,  expert 
To  show  in  visitors,  or  show  them  out ; 
To  bully,  but  not  battle,  for  the  country; 
And  asks  for  any  service — for  he's  modest — 
Only  the  quid  pro  quo;  the  use  of  the  money 
For  using  up  the  country !    Happy  Romans ! 
Thus  doomed  to  perish  from  excess  of  talents. 
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THB   MARBLE    BUST. 
[from     THB     FRENCH.] 


CBAPTKR  n. 


I  knew,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  erful  arm,  a  supple  wrist,  and  a 
ago,  a  little  Spaniard,  whose  parents  curled  moustache.  His  large  blue 
had  sent  him  to  the  M*"***  Col-  eyes  are  set  beneath  eyebrows  of 
lege.  It  is  the  best  disciplined  of  the  deepest  black,  and  his  high, 
all  the  houses  which  encircle  the  prominent  and  polished  forehead  is 
Charlemagne  Lyceum.  No  con-  crowned  with  a  profusion  of  fine 
traband  new  books;  all  yellow-  dark  hair.  Add  to  this,  a  throat 
covered  pamphlets  are  severely  white  as  ivory;  small,  snowy  teeth, 
forbidden,  and  the  scholars  read  that  seem  happy  to  live  in  so 
for  recreation  the  least  flighty  of  pretty  a  mouth ;  a  nose,  thin  and 
the  tragedie8ofRacine,and  the  least  aristocratic,  like  Francis!.;  hands 
frivolous  of  the  funeral  orations  of  like  a  child^s;  feet  like  a  woman's; 
Bossuet.  The  young  Castillian  and  I  think  you  will  acknowledge 
was  bored  to  death,  and  day  by  day  that  this  makes  a  presentable  hero 
consulted  his  little  almanac.  One  for  a  romance — yet  this  is  no  ro- 
of his  comrades,  touched  by  his    mance. 

sufferings,  asked  him :  *'  Why  does  This  man,  such  as  he  is,  is  a 
the  time  seem  so  long  to  you  ?  Is  compatriot  of  the  light  Arbois  wine, 
it  your  family  you  regret,  or  only  and  son  of  a  vine  dresser  without 
your  country  ?"  a  vineyard,  who  worked  out  by  the 

"Neither,"  said  the  child.  "But  day.  At  four  years  of  age,  Daniel 
I  began  reading  in  a  Madrid  paper  ran  bare  footed  on  the  road,  beg- 
a  delightful  novel,  and  I  want  to  ging  cents  of  travellers ;  at  twelve, 
get  back  to  Spain  to  finish  it.  In  he  broke  stones  like  a  man ;  at 
thirty  months  and  seventeen  days,  fideen,  he  handled  the  pruning-bill, 
now !"  and  carried  a  basket  at  the  vintage. 

"And  what  is  it  called — your  Ambition  caused  him  to  enter  the 
Spanish  novel?"  service  of  a  stone-mason  at  Besan- 

^^ Los  Tree  Mosqueteroe^  9on,  who  gave  him,  first,  blocks  to 

I  do  not  know  why  this  anecdote  polish,  then,  epitaphs  to  engrave, 
always  recyrs  to  me  when  I  speak  nnally,  monuments  to  sculpture, 
of  Daniel  Fert.  It  is,  I  suppose,  He  had  taste  and  skill;  it  was 
because  Daniel  resembles  one  of  thought  that  he  might  carry  off 
Dumas'  mousquetairea  strayed  into  the  first  prize  at  Rome,  and  illus* 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  fact,  trate  his  department.  He  was  sent 
put  together  the  carriage  of  Artag-  by  the  municipal  authorities  to  Paris 
nan,  the  pride  of  Athos,  the  vi-  to  study,  with  a  pension  of  six  hun- 
vacity  of  Aramis,  and  a  little  of  dred  francs.  He  set  off  with  bis 
the  notve^^  of  Porthos,  and  you  will  mother;  his  father  had  just  died, 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  Madame  Fert,  old  before  her  time, 
young  sculptor.  His  tall,  slight  like  all  peasant- wo  men,  but  strong 
figure  has  the  elasticity  of  a  steel  and  patient,  became  her  son's 
spring;  he  has  a  quick  foot,  a  pow-  housekeeper.    Daniel  was  assidu- 
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oos  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  back  to  his  studio — not  even  bun- 
and  made  some  money  in  bis  leis-  ger,  which  is  reported  to  be  able 
ore  moments.  He  studied  Art  in  todrive  wolves  out  of  the  wood.  He 
themorning,  and  Trade  in  the  even-  had  but  one  regular  habit — daily 
ing.  After  having  worked  accord-  bodily  exercise.  He  had  himself 
ing  to  the  Academy  all  day,  he  waked  up  by  his  fencing-master, 
drew  designs  for  ornaments  and  and  it  was  at  the  gymnasium  that 
docks  at  night.  In  1853,  at  the  he  digested  his  breakfast;  conse- 
nge  of  twenty-five,  he  voluntarily  quently,  he  is  of  immense  strength, 
renounced  further  efibrts  for  the  and  violent  in  proportion.  He  is 
first  prize,  and  sent  back  the  six  the  last  Frenchman  who  retains 
hundred  francs  that  he  received  the  custom  of  pitching  people  out 
annually  from  Besan<;on.  **De-  of  window.^  I  recollect  the  day 
didedly,"  he  said  to  his  mother,  "I  when  he  threw  out  of  a  first  floor, 
am  too  old  to  go  back  to  school ;  a  water-carrier  who  replied  inso- 
snd  besides,  what  would  you  do  lently  to  his  mother.  From  that 
without  mef  time  he  has  not  met  with  any  im- 

He  wsts  able  now  (not  without  polite  tradesmen.  To  his  friends, 
difficulty)  to  gain  his  livelihood,  and  above  all  to  his  mother,  he  is 
bnt  he  had  more  talent  than  money,  gentleness   itself.     He  strains  the 

His  busts  and  medallions  are  of  goo<1  soul  to  his  heart  with  as  much 
a  fineness  and  delicacy  which  re-  precaution  as  if  he  were  afraid  of 
call  the  exquisite  style  of  Pradier;  breaking  her.  He  could  never  per- 
his  compositions,  which  he  was  too  suade  her  to  get  a  servant;  but 
poor  to  execute  on  a  large  scale,  whenever  he  had  a  little  spare 
and  which  be  therefore  sold  for  money,  he  bought  her  a  fine  dress, 
models  in  bronze,  are  of  a  bold  or  a  leghorn  bonnet,  or  a  few  bot- 
type,  like  David's.  He  worked  ties  of  anisette  cordial,  which  she 
passionately;  not  for  money,  nor  preferred  to  anything  else, 
for  fame,  but  for  work's  sake.  But  When  Madame  Michaud  came 
when  he  had  satisfied  himself  with  to  find  him,  he  was  hard  at  work — 
bis  own  productions,  he  gave  them  it  was  time.  Since  the  first  of  May 
sway.  Merchants  made  admirable  he  had  been  resting  himself  with- 
bargains — ^for  themselves:  he  did  out  stopping.  He  had  completely 
not  make  them  pay  for  his  progress,  forgotten  that  he  had  to  pay  on  the 
nor  bis  vogue,  nor  his  budding  fifteenth  of  July  a  thousand  francs 
reputation.  Madame  Fert's  peas-  for  materials,  and  two  hundred  to 
ant-wisdom  vainly  battled  against  his  landlord;  one  can't  think  of 
her  son's  carelessness.  every  thing.     Madame    Michaud, 

Vainly  she  bade  him  remember  with  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibi- 
his  positive  debts,  his  possible  ill-  tion  in  her  hand,  found  him  in  the 
nesses,  and  the  holidays  he  would  Faubourg  St.  Honor6,  in  the  midst 
take;  for  he  worked  by  fits  and  starts,  of  a  small  colony  of  artists  and  men 
as  do  all  those  who  merit  the  name  of  letters,  where  he  and  his  mother 
of  artist.  A  mill  can  grind  every  occupied  a  rather  elegant  little 
day,  but  a  brain  which  tries  to  do  mansion  between  Madame  Noblet 
tbe  same,  will  yield  but  sorry  fiour.  and  Madame  Persiani. 
When  Daniel  was  at  work,  he  Daniel  was  slightly  amazed  to  see 
would  not  have  stirred  to  hear  the  this  great,  tall,  strange  woman  enter 
statute  of  Mem non  sing;  but  when  his  studio.  She  walked  straight 
he  was  in  the  vein  for  amusing  towards  him,  and  held  out  her 
himself,  nothing  could  carry  him  large  hand,  which  he  could  not 
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take,  because  he  was  modelling,  send  for  jour  tools.  She  does  not 
and  his  fingers  were  covered  with  look  like  roe,  not  in  the  least;  that's 
clay.  fortunate.    I  am  curious  to  know 

•  ** Shake  hands,''  she  said;  *^you  if  you  will  a^ree  with  me  about  the 
don't  know  me,  but  I  know  you.  husband.  M.  Lefi§hure  is  awful,  a 
I  bought  your  Shipwrack  of  Don  profyle  like  a  wild  boar,  and  great 
Juan.     You  are  a  great  artist."  rotundities  at  the  knees.    But  rich ! 

"My  Shipwreck  of  Don  Juan,"  re-  that's  why  my  brother  wants  him. 
peated  Daniel,  quite  overwhelmed.    M.  de  Marsal  is  better.    Such   a 

"Yes,  your  Shipwraek  of  Don  pretty  name.  I  go  for  pretty  names. 
Juan.  It  is  in  one  of  my  drawing-  Yours  is  singular.  Pert!  Fertl 
rooms,  on  the  clock.  But  that  is  why  not  Bear!  But  you'll  tell  rae 
not  all ;   I  want  my  husk  for  my    that  when  any  one  is  called  Madame 

niece,  who  is  going  to  marry  M.    Michaud  ! it  is  precisely  for 

Lef(§bure  or  M.  de  Marsal,  I  don't  that.  Here  is  my  address :  At 
know  which,  but  soon.  How  much  Sirguet's  Folly,  back  of  the  €k>b- 
will  you  require  to  take  me?"  elins.      There  is   only   one  park 

"Twelve  or  fifteen  sittings,  ma-  there,  that  is  ours.  Come  early,  we 
dam."  have  some  people  to  dinner;  among 

"That  isn't  money,  that.  How,  the  rest,  M.  de  Marsal.  Look  here, 
twelve  sittings.  I'll  never  have  don't  make  love  to  her,  you  would 
time.  Where  can  I  find  twelve  put  us  in  a  fine  fix.  But  how  stupid 
sittings  ?  Besides,  you  live  too  far  of  roe ;  people  in  your  position 
off.  What  in  the  world  made  you  don't  get  married.  It's  all  arranged, 
come  into  this  wild  country.  You  I'll  see  you  this  evening." 
must  come  to  me.  Is  two  thousand  The  most  renowned  waterfalls, 
francs  enough  ?  That  will  be  nearly  from  the  cascades  of  Tivoli  to  the 
two  hundred  francs  a  day.  How  cataract  of  Niagara,  would  seem  to 
do  you  like  me?  I  want  to  be  in  be  ridiculously  slow  if  compared 
marble;  husks  in   bronze  are  too   with    the    torrential    discourse   of 

gloomy ;  people  all  look  like  old  Madame  Michaud.  Daiiiel  behaved 
Romans.  You  must  choose  a  clean  like  the  traveller  overtaken  by  a 
piece  of  marble  and  bring  it  to  the  rain-storm,  he  wrapped  himself  in 
chateau.  I  warn  you  if  you  don't  the  mantle  of  silence.  The  shower 
flatter  me  tremendously  I  won't  over  and  Madame  Michaud  gone, 
have  your  husk,  I  don't  wish  Vic-  he  summed  up  his  recollections  and 
torine  to  set  me  up  as  a  scare-crow  concluded  that  he  had  discovered  a 
to  frighten  the  sparrows."  way  to  make  fifteen  hundred  franca 

"  Madam,  I  think  I  can  make  a  in  fifteen  days;  he  allowed  five 
handsome  bust  of  you,  which  will  hundred  francs  for  the  marble,  etc. 
be  very  like."  Madame   Michaud's   face   did  not 

"  Don't  talk  such  folly.  If  it  displease  him ;  life  in  the  chateau 
looks  like  me  it  will  be  frightful.  I  seemed  to  promise  well,  and  he  had 
look  like  the  Beresina  with  my  found  an  agreeable  path  towards 
moustache.  It's  yon  who  are  hand-  paying  his  debts, 
some  I  Let  me  see  your  side  face  I  He  related  the  adventure  to  his 
But,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  magnifi.  mother  while  dressing  himself, 
cently  beautiful  I  I,  who  thought  "  This  is  first  rate,"  said  Madame 
that  all  «cu/j»/ttr««  looked  like  brick-  Fert.  "That  unhappy  debt  kept 
layers.  You  must  come  and  stay  me  from  sleeping.  I  will  send  you 
at  the  chateau.  My  niece  is  hand-  to-morrow  the  clay  and  boaster,  and 
some  too ;  you  shall  see.    I  will   all  the  rest    I  will  look  over  yoar 
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dotbea,  see  if  the  buttons  are  all  sougbt  me  everywhere.  I  see  how 
right,  and  pack  them  up  in  the  big  much  he  has  suffered.  Yesterday, 
trunk.  You  roust  look  as  nice  as  chance  or  his  good  star  conducted 
possible.  Perhaps  they  play  every  him  to  some  artist's  studio.  The 
evening,  as  they  do  at  the  Chateau  sculptor  was  absent ;  he  waited  for 
d'Arbois;  you  will  have  to  give  him;  my  aunt  came  in,  who  could 
something  to  the  servants,  take  all  not  guess  the  rest  ?  But  how  will 
the  money  we  have  in  the  house,  he  carry  on  the  rute  f  How  will 
except  fifty  francs.  That^s  enough  he  baffle  the  vigilance  of  his  rivals! 
for  me  to  last  a  month.  You  know  They  will  plainly  see  that  this  bust 
I  am  never  hungry  when  you  ain't  is  never  accomplished.  M.  Lef6bure 
here.  Try  and  get  through  as  soon  is  clever ;  M.  de  Marsal  is  only  half 
as  you  can,  and  don't  waste  your  a  fool;  and  my  father  who  is  coming 
time.  But,  above  all,  do  be  care-  back  so  soon  1  Of  course,  I  can 
ful  there  is  a  young  lady  in  the  help  him  to  conceal  his  rank  and 
house  and  you  are  a  great  goose."     his  fortune,  but  if  he  is  imprudent  1" 

'*  Don't  alarm  yourself,  mamma.  She  began  to  fear  that  if  the 
I  will  take  with  me  two  hundred  lappel  of  his  coat  were  disarranged, 
francs,  and  such  a  small  matter  as  the  beautiful  unknown  would  dis- 
that  dancing  in  my  pocket,  will  close  a  diamond  star  upon  his 
bring  me    back   to    reason    very   breast. 

quickly,  if  I  should  chance  to  be  Meanwhile,  Daniel  followed  her 
anxious  to  play  the  fool.  For  a  to  the  chateau,  talking  on  indifier- 
poor  devil  like  me,  a  rich  young  ent  topics  and  admiring  the  trees  in 
lady  is  of  no  sex."  the  park.     He   was  not  blind  to 

''So  departed  the  young  Prince  Victorine's  charms,  and  bethought 
of  Iron  for  the  kingdom  of  the  in-  as  he  walked  along,  that  he  would 
coroparaole  Atalanta."  willingly  take  her  bust  for  nothing 

Victor]  ne  could  not  believe  that  if  he  were  rich ;  but  he  scolded 
so  handsome  a  man,  with  so  proud  himself 'for  such  an  absurd  idea, 
an  air.  was  a  simple  artist  con-  and  his  mother's  recommendations 
demned  to  make  a  bust  of  Madame  recurred  to  him. 
Michaud.  She  immediately  built  They  found  Madame  Michaud 
up  a  little  romance  auite  as  life-like  alighting  from  her  carriage  at  the 
as  the  last  that  she  had  read.  door. 

"  Certainly,"  she  thought,  "  he  is  **  How  the  mischief  did  you  get 
of  high  birth,  look  at  his  hands  and  in?"  she  asked.  He  related  the 
feet.  Rich  ?  of  course,  unless  a  manner  in  which  he  had  effected 
jealous  magician  or  a  dishonest  his  entrance  into  the  domain  of  the 
guardian  has  cheated  him  of  his   Gu^blans. 

inheritance.  At  the  least,  he  must  ''  By  gracious  !"  said  the  good 
have  some  ruined  castle  on  the  lady,  very  much  astonished,  *'  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  or  on  the  sum-  chamoises  don't  jump  better  than 
mit  of  the  Pyrenees.  Where  has  you.  That  story  will  enchant  my 
be  met  me  ?  At  some  ball  last  brother  and  make  M.  Lef6bure  very 
winter!  Perhaps  at  the  Spanish  mad.  I  am  going  to  install  you  at 
Ambaaaador's.  My  aunt  carried  once.  Perruchon  take  this  gentle- 
roe  off  at  midnight  as  if  I  were  man  to  the  green  room.  By  the 
Gnderilla ;  she  had  one  of  her  tire-  bye,  you  are  going  to  sleep  between 
some  headaches.  Poor  prince!  he  Victorine's  two  husbands — ^you  can 
saw  me  leave,  and  was  in  despair,  keep  them  from  fighting." 

From  that  fatal  moment^  he  has       Daniel  bowed  and  went  off. 
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'^  Well,  aaked  Madame  Micliaod  marries  him  can  boast  tbat  she  baa 

of  her  niece,  ''  what  do  yon  think  a  handsome  husband  I    But  I  for- 

of  mj  9emlpiur€  ?    He  is  for  my  bid  yon  to  look  at  him  ;  if  I  find 

buik;  a  surprise  that  I  am  making  out  that  yon  think  him  handsome, 

to  myself.     He  will  begin  to-mor-  Fll  tnm  him  ont  of  doors   right 

row  in  the  little  saloon.    He  don^t  away.     After  all,   M.   de    Maraal 

look  like  an  ortulr,  does  he  f   He  is  isn^t  so  bad.'' 
a  hundred  times  better  than  all        ^Can  my  aunt  be  in  the  plotT 

thoee  gentlemen.  The  woman  who  thought  Victorine. 


CHAPTER     III. 


Daniel  took  possession  of  a  very  francs.  But  the  fifteen  hundred 
pretty  chamber  furnished  with  ele-  francs  were  indispensable,  and  noth- 
gant  simplicity.  The  hangings  ing  could  or  must  interfere  with 
were  of  a  light  green  chintz  cov-  the  fifteen  hundred  francs.  During 
ered  with  bouquets  of  pink  and  this  reverie,  which  would  have 
white  roses.  The  bed  was  placed  amaxed  Victorine,  he  drew  an  arm- 
in  a  kind  of  alcove  formed  by  two  chair  towards  the  window,  looked 
dressing-rooms.  The  toilette  table,  at  the  landscape,  thought  of  Ma- 
the  secretary  and  the  chairs  were  dame  Michaud's  profile,  closed  hia 
cnly  of  maple-wood,  but  of  modem  eyes,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
fittbion  and  high  6nish.  The  book-  gladiators  until  Uie  first  dinner-bell, 
stand  held  about  fifty  volumes  of  He  found  a  company  of  about 
new  novels,  and  a  few  of  those  solid  twenty  people,  seated  in  the  flower 
works  that  one  likes  to  turnover  garden,  on  rustic  chairs  looking  like 
at  night,  by  way  of  being  put  to  twisted  rushes,  and  made  of  cast- 
sleep.  The  carpet  was  now  replaced  iron.  Madame  Michaud  had  not  yet 
by  a  fresh  matting.  The  window  come  down,  she  was  powdering  her 
opened  on  a  magnificent  view;  hair.  He  glanced  around  this 
first,  the  flower-garden, — then  the  crowd  for  a  familiar  face  and  only 
park  with  its  high  hedges,-— beyond  saw  Victorine's,  so  he  turned  to- 
a  laundresses*  green,  blossoming  wards  her  with  a  precipitation 
with  towels  and  shirts, — ^and  in  the  which  was  remarked.  A  person, 
distance  Paris,  the  dome  of  the  placed  in  a  circle  of  new  acquaint- 
Pantheon,  the  Val-de-Graoe,  and  ances,  clings  to  a  countenance  he 
the  old  spire  of  the  Henri  IV.  has  once  seen,  like  a  drowning  man 
College.  to  a  strltw      Victorine  was  con- 

The  young  artist  found  himself  fused,  particularly  as  she  saw  all 
so  comfortable  in  his  new  domain  eyes  directed  towards  her.  A  little 
that  he  already  began  to  regret  more,  and  she  would  have  whis- 
that  he  would  have  to  quit  it.  He  pered,  *'Take  care,  they  are  watch- 
would   have    made    haste  slowly,  mgusw'' 

according  to  the  precept  of  Boi-  At  the  second  sound  of  the  bell, 

leau,  and  have  dragged  on  his  bust  Madame  Michaud  appeared,  with 

until  the  month  of  October,  if  it  three  point  lace  flounces,  and  the 

had  not  been  for  the  preesing  ne-  artist  breathed  more  fireely.    The 

oessity  of   those   fifteen   hundred  Queen  of  the  land  of  Micliaud,  took 
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bifl  arm,  put  him  on  her  left  at  ta-  a  pleasure  and  a  pride.  He  glories 
ble,  and  never  said  four  words  to  in  his  physical  talents,  and  thinks 
him  during  the  dinner.  His  other  leas  of  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer 
neighbour  was  a  deaf  old  dowager,  than  he  does  of  his  fame  as  a 
80  he  ate  heartily  without  being  boxer.  On  the  whole,  a  gallant 
disturbed.  man,  and  rather  superior  in  inteU 

The  conversation  dwelt  upon  the  lect  to  most  fencing  masters, 
trifiesof  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  M.  de  Marsal  despises  M.  Le- 
He  listened  and  enjoyed  his  repast,  f^bure^s  strength,  and  M.  Lef6bure 
But  he  looked  around  presently  for  despises  M.  de  Marsars  weakness. 
M.  de  Marsal  and  M.  Le{l§bure,  If  it  be  true  that  all  of  us  are  borii 
those  two  wooers  that  Madame  under  some  constellation,  the  Vi- 
Michaud  hsd  announced  to  him.  comte  de  Marsal  is  surely  under 
He  immediately  recognized  them,   the  influence  of  the  milky   way. 

Mr.  Francis  Lef§bure  is  the  only  I  do  not  exagerate  in  saying  that 
son  of  the  celebrated  lawyer  Pierre  he  is  the  whitest  of  men,  with  the 
Lef§bare,  who  made  himself  known  exception  of  the  Albinos.  His 
in  the  trial  of  Oadoudal.  The  pale,  thin  person  is  one  of  those 
fether, 'who  had  nothing  in  1804,  which  escapes  ail  maladies,  old 
became  rich  by  the  liberality  of  the  age  included.  Sickness  does  not 
elder  branch,  and  his  clients  of  the  know  where  to  take  hold  of  him, 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  At  the  and  time  can*t  make  a  mark  on 
secession  of  Charles  X.  he  refused  him.  He  is  full  forty  years  old  and 
to  be  made  a  peer.  He  left  to  his  yet  if  you  saw  him,  you  would  cer- 
son  200,000  francs  a  year,  very  tainlj^  exclaim,  like  Madame  Mi- 
middling  talents,  more  emphasis  chaud,  ^Poor  young  man  P  This 
than  eloquence,  and  a  hereditary  frail  creature  is  captain  of  a  frigate 
ugliness.  and  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

M.  Lef6bure,  second  of  the  name,  M.  de  Marsal  entered  the  naval 
is  a  squat,  stout,  red-faced  man;  school  at  fourteen  and  made  all  his 
thick  nose,  thick  lips,  large  near-  trips  in  port.  His  only  expedition 
sighted  eyes,  apoplectic  neck,  high  was  a  voyage  around  the  world, 
shoulder^  short  arms,  massive  legs,  during  which  he  encountered  no 
If  be  did  not  shave  every  day  bis  enemy  but  sea-sickness.  The  pis- 
beard  would  grow  on  his  eye  balls,  tols  which  he  loaded  the  day  before 
I  roust  acknowledge  that  it  is  rare  he  set  sail,  in  1840,  had  not  yet 
to  find  a  man  more  careful  of  his  been  discharged  in  1855.  But  the 
person.  He  watches  his  figure  as  young  officer  did  not  lose  his  time 
an  Italian  watches  his  enemy.  He  after  all — he  picked  up  shells.  He 
keeps  himself  on  a  strict  diet,  only  has  the  finest  collection  of  conchs 
eats  poultry ;  refuses  vegetables  and    in  France,  and  is  the  sole  possessor 

a,  and  wears  a  Russian  belt,  of  the  ostrea  fnarsaliaruL  of  Hong 
kes  the  roost  violent  exercise,  Kong,  discovered  and  baptised  by 
and  indulges  passionately  in  gym-'  him.  It  is  not  the  possession  of 
nasties — is  great  in  boxing,  fencing,  this  rare  conchological  treasare, 
the  use  ofthe  sabre  and  the  sword —  however,  which  permitted  M.  de 
and  all  this  is  done  to  conquer  the  Marsal  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the 
embonpoint  which  threatens  him,  fair  MlKe  de  Gu^blan.  He  has 
and  to  prevent  him  from  looking  other  titles.  His  name  is  one  of 
like  his  father,  who  looked  like  a  the  oldest  among  the  aristocracy 
hogshead.  These  exercises,  begun  of  Lorraine.  The  de  Marsals  have 
ss  a  necessity,  have  ended  by  being   intermarried   with   the  Rochefou- 
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caalds,  the  Tour  d'Auvergnes,  &c.  By  the  way,  did  yoa  tell  them  to 

Victorine    thinks   little    of    these  bring  the  marble  r 

advantages,   M.   de   Gu6blan   still  Daniel  could  not   help  smiling, 

less,  but  Madame  Michaud  is  quite  as  he  answered,  ^  Oh,  Madam !  we 

wild   about  fine  names  and  good  have  plenty  of  ttm^  yet  before  we 

blood.      M.  de   Marsalas    wit    is,  need  the  marble*" 

by   no  means,  so   exalted   as  his  **  How  so !   plenty  of  time  1  but 

birth,  and  he  has  little  fortune,  but  I  am  in  a  hurry.     I  want  to  begin 

his  education  is  perfect.     He  has  to-morrow." 

that  exquisite  politeness  which  dis-  The  artist  informed  his  model 

tinguishes  naval  officers,  for  you  that  he  must  first  take  her  bust  in 

know,  I  suppose,  that  the  day  of  clay,  then  mould  it  in  plaster,  then 

"sea-dogs"  has  gone  by, — that  sail-  correct  it  carefully,  before  he  toucb- 

ors  no  longer  swear  strange  oaths, —  ed  the  marble. 

and  that  when  etiquette  shall  be  ''Gracious!    how    long!"    said 

fipally   banished  from   our  draw-  Mme.  Michaud. 

ing  rooms,  we  shall  find  her  en-  <*He    wants     to     gain    time,** 

throned  in  the  cabins  of  our  ships-  thought  Victorine,  who  had  not  lost 

of-war.  a  word  of  the  conversation.   Coffee 

M.  de  Marsal,  who  eats  little,  and  was  handed. 
M.  Lef6bure,  who  is  obliged  to  diet,  There  were  five  or  six  young 
had  time  to  examine  the  new  comer,  women  among  the  guests.  M.  de 
They  had  long  left  off  examining  Marsal  went  to  the  piano  and  play- 
each  other-— each  was  sure  that  he  ed  a  waltz.  Daniel  danced  with 
would  have  the  best  of  his  rival.  Mile,  de  Gu6blan,  and  danced  well. 
The  one  counted  on  his  name,  the  «  j  ^g^  gure  of  it,"  she  said  in- 
other  on  his  fortune.  The  "gentle-  wardly  ,  "  but  he  will  compromise 
roan  "  trusted  to  M'rae  Michaud ;  himself.  There  is  no  sculptor  who 
the  "citizen"  believed  in  the  sup-  dances  like  this" 
port  of  M  de  Qu^blan.  But  the  ,^^  ^^,t^  ^^'^^  u^„;^,  ^^^  M. 
arnval  of  this  intruder  perplexed  ^^  j,^^,,,  .^'  ^„j  ,  ,  ^ 
them.  This  handsome  young  roan,  ^,,.5,,^.  He  was  only  a  tolerable 
whom  no  one  knew,  and  whom  i„8i,ja„,  but  quite  as  good  as  M. 
M'me  Michaud   seemed   to   have  ^     jj^^,      ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^ 

brought  out  of  a   box,  seemed  to  „,-,.a„;,  to  her  niece.  In  the  ladies' 

them  q«'te  capable  of  playing  the  ^  j     ^^^    ^^^  ^^,  ^,„j   ,„j 

partof  the  third  thief,  who  runs  on  .,  \.rk         ,u^««4.u«*?    \?^^  ^ 

'^•^u  4U                 i,M    *i.    is    *  *  8ft>d,  "Do  you  hear  that .^     J^or  a 

with  the  prize  while  the  first  two  *      ,      i:.««i,„   .«„^ku  ^itu  o 

J.      J        , .  1      u  11  I         N  man    who  breaks   marble  witn  a 

are  disputing  which  shall  have  it  >             „                j 

The  Pantagruelic  appetite  of  Daniel  *™"^^''  ; '  * '  *  * '  *      , .  tt-  .    • 

re-assured    them    at    first:    what  "Certainly,"  thought Victonne, 

could  one  fear  from  a  man  who  eat  "  ^7  a«"^  ^»  ^"  ^^®  ^^^^^^ 
like  a  ploughman?  However,  Vic-  ^  At  ten  o'clock,  half  of  the  com- 
torine,  seated  in  front  of  her  aunt,  'pany  returned  to  Paris,  and  there 
lifted  her  eyes  very  often  towards  were  no  longer  enough  ladies  to 
the  stranger.  dance.  Card  tables  were  put  out. 
When  dinner  was  over,  the  two  Daniel  had  the  imprudence  to  con- 
suitors  instinctively  drew  near  Mme.  fess  that  he  played  whist.  He 
Michaud.  She  introduced  her  guest,  found  himself  M.  Lefftbure's  part- 
"  Here,"  she  said,  "  this  is  M.  Fert,  ner,  against  M.  de  Marsal  and  M. 
a  new  boarder,  the  author  of  my  Lerambert,  the  banker.  M.  Le- 
dock,  he  is  going  to  do  my  head,  rambert  did  not  know  that  he  had 
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an  artist  for  aciyersary.    He  sbuf-  detestable.     That  figure  is  absurd  : 

fled  the  cards,  and  asked,  this  one  is  foolishly  executed.  This 

"The  usual  game — short  whist—  group  is  the   work   of  a  man  who 

a  louts  d^or  on  the  odd  trick  T  understands  his  business :  that  one 

M.  Lef6bure  cried  out  quickly,  is  attempted  by  an  idiot.^ 

"  That^s  very  high   for  a  poor  "  How  do  you  like  this,  the  In- 

lawyer."  fant  Christ  ?" 

But  Daniel    had    already   ans-  ^^  It  is  pretty." 

wered :  "  And  this  Philopoemen  ?" 

'^Yes,  sir,  the  usual  game."      *  **It  is  the  master-piece  of  modern 

Victorine  blushed   to  the  ears :  sculpture." 

"What  will   they   think  when  he  *'Why?" 

draws  out  a  long  purse  full  of  gold  "  Because  no  one  in  these  days 

pieces  ?"     She  advanced  and  said,  has  yet  done  anything  better." 

**M.  Fert,  I  only  permit  you  to  play  **  This  Spartacus  ?" 

one  rubber ;  after  that,  pray  come  ^  Good  composition;  poor  work." 

to  me."  "  This  Penelope  ?" 

She  did  not  wait  long.     Daniel  "  Good,  very  good." 

lost  and  lost,  and  left  his  ten  louia  "  This  Don  Juan  ?" 

on    the    table.    He    emptied  his  "Middling." 

pockets  with  such  an   air  of  indif-  "  How,  middling?" 

ference  that  M.  de  Marsal  and  M.  "  Yes,  it  is  crude  and  scratchy." 

Lef6bnre  exchanged  a  rapid  glance,  "  But  it  is  yours  I" 

which  might  have  been  translated,  "  I  know  it." 

"It  seems  people  get  a  great  "  We  will  stop  here.    I  thank 

deal  of  money  by  making  clocks  !"  you  for  the  lesson.    Now,  sir  artist, 

M'me  Michaud   saw  nothing  of  I  am  as  learned  as  you."   Victorine 

all  this ;  she  was  playing  a  round  then   thought,   "  I  am   curious  to 

game  at   the  neighbouring  table,  know  what  he  will  do  about  taking 

Daniel  went  off  rather  pensively ;  my  aunt*s  bust.    I  vow  I  shall  not 

he  was  thinking   that  when  they  miss  one  sitting." 

brought  his  tools  the  next  day  he  When  she  re-appeared,  leaning 

would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  bearer,  on  DanieFs  arm,   M.  Lefebure  and 

Victorine  took  his  arm  and  said,  **  I  M.  de  Marsal  promised  themselves 

am  really  ashamed  of  my  ignorance,  to  keep   a    strict    watch   on  this 

We  have  a  deal  of  statuary  here,  young  intruder,  who  had  managed 

good  and  bad,  and   I  cannot  dis-  to  circumvent  the   aunt  while  he 

tinguish  the  one  from  the  other;  will  wandered  about  with  the  niece, 

you  give  me  a  lesson  in  criticism—  M*me  Michaud   said,   in  a  loud 

you,  who  belong  to  that  school  ?"  voice,  when  they  were  about  retir- 

She  wished  to  prove  to  him  thatshe  ing  for  the    night,  "To-morrow, 

was  not  his  dupe,  and  that  she  had  after  breakfast,  we  will  commence 
never  mistaken  him  for  a  sculptor,  my  husk  in  this  room.     Whoever 

Daniel  was  like   a   good  many  cares  for  me  will  be  here." 
artists— no  sort  of  critic.  He  recog-  "Madame,"  exclaimed  the  two 
nized  what  was  really  fine,  but  was  suitors  in  a  breath,  and  bowing  pro- 
incapable  of  saying  why  it  was  so.  foundly. 

He  walked  meekly  through  all  the  That    night,    on    entering    his 

drawing-rooms,  stopping-  at  each  chamber,  Daniel  found  it  less  pret* 

bronze  and  at  each  marble,  and  de-  ty,  the   furniture  less  elegant,  the 

ciding  on  them  with  a  single  word,  bed  less  comfortable   than  he  had 

He  said,  "  This  is  good ;  that  is  taken  them  to  be  at  first  sight  Yoa 
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see  his  pockeU  were  empty.  Man 
ia  thus  coDstitated ;  no  money — no 
illusions.  That  is  why  poor  people 
are  less  happy  than  rich  ones. 

The  next  morning  he  got  op  at 
eight  o'clook  and  went  to  Paris 
with  his  watch  and  chain.  He 
took  very  good  care  not  to  go  and 
tell  his  mother  how  he  had  played 
whist  and  how  much  he  had  lost ; 
such  a  confession  would  only  have 
brought  him  a  remonstrance  nf  the 
first  order,whereas  he  addressed  him- 
self to  ^his  uncle/'  who  lent  him  two 
hundred  francs  without  explanation, 
without  reproaches  and  without  ad- 
vice. Besides,  who  needed  a  watch 
at  the  Chateau  de  Gu^blan  ?  where 
you  could  consult  fifty  clocks  and 
a  sun-dial. 

Noon  was  striking  when  break- 
fast was  served.  The  guests  of  the 
preceding  night  had  departed,  and 
there  only  remained  the  wooers 
and  Daniel.  M.  Lef6bure  drank  a 
cup  of  tea;  M.  de  Marsal  eat  a 
small  slice  of  salmon;  Victorine 
pecked  at  a  plate  of  cherries;  the 
sculptor  and  his  model  bravely 
attacked  an  enormous  jMi^. 

M'me  Michaud  told  Daniel  that 
his  implements  had  come,  with  a 
horrible  basket  full  of  fat  looking 
clay,  and  thtlt  every  thing  was 
reaidy.'  The  rivals  were  too  eager 
to  overlook  Daniel,  to  be  able  to 
pursue  their  daily  occupations. — 
Ordinarily,  the  captain  went  fish- 
ing, and  the  lawyer  fenced  with 
M.  de  Gu6blan  or  shot  magpies. 

They  all  took  a  turn  in  the  park 
before  the  sitting.  M^me  Michaud 
related  to  M.  Lef6bure,  Daniel's 
wonderful  leap.  M.  de  Marsal  was 
highlv  amused  at  this  manner  of 
entering  without  announcement. 

'«I  think,"  he  said,  '*  Master  Le- 
f6bure  has  found  his  master." 

'*  I  don't  pride  myself  on  jump- 
ing ditches,"  replied  the  lawyer. 
**  However  ddlful  we  may  be  in  this 


line,  there  is  always  a  little  animal 
who  can  surpass  us." 

'*What  little  animal!"  asked 
M'me  Michaud. 

The  kangaroo.     Fll  show  you 
one  at  the  Garden  of  Plants." 

**I  did  not  jump  for  glory  or 
fame  "  said  Daniel,  ''I  simply  could 
not  find  the  gate." 

^  Do  you  fence,  sir  ?" 

"Yes;  and  you?" 

**  These  fifteen  years  at  Loss's 
gallery." 

"  Ah  I  And  I,  only  in  my  studio. 
We  are  not  of  the  same  school." 

"Indeed,  M.  Fert,  you  fence!" 
cried  Victorine.  "My  papa  will 
adore  you." 

On  their  way  back  to  the  cha- 
teau, M'me  Michaud  enquired  of 
Daniel,  if  the  presence  of  these 
gentlemen  at  their  sittings  would 
incommode  him! 

"No,  madam,  not  in  the  least, 
unless  they  prevent  you  from  keep- 
ing still.  As  for  me,  I  could  work 
with  a  cannon  firing  at  my  ears." 

"  Don't  be  afear&i.  I  will  sit  as 
still  as  a  Quaker.  Observe  those 
two  lovers:  it  is  a  perfect  play  for 
you.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
lawyer!" 

"I  think  he  is  very  stout." 

."Poor  man!  he  does  everything 
he  can  to  get  rid  of  his  stoutness 
ezo^t  drink  vinegar.  And  the 
captain ! 

"I  think  he  is  very  thin." 

"Yes:  I  often  ask  myself  how  it 
is  that  a  strong  wind  don't  blow 
him  away.  I  exjpeci  he  carries 
lead  in  his  pockets.  Which  would 
you  choose  if  you  were  a  woman !" 

**I  fancy  I  should  require  several 
years  to  reflect  about  it." 

"  Dreadful  I  Don't  tell  Victorine 
that :  she  has  been  already  reflect- 
ing for  six  months.  You  must 
think  it  strange  that  we  hate  two 
suitors  on  hand  at  once :  but  it  is 
my  idea.  My  brother  would  not 
give  up  his  lawyer,  and  I  held  on 
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to  my  gentleraan — so  I  satd,  *In-  self:   **It  must  be  acknowledged 

vite  tbem  both  and  let  Victorine  that  he  is  a  capital   hair-dresser, 

choose.'    I  don't  know  if  she  has  a  but  as  for  sculpture, " 

preference.      Anyways,  she  hides       Daniel  began  to  model  his  bust, 

It     Gret  to  be  friends  with  her,  and  and  then  the  work  became  diflScuU. 

find  oat  the  secret    She  devours  In   those  days   of  the   month   of 

books  and  scribbles  all  the  time:  April,  when  the  wind  flies,  at  every 

she  reads   all    the    morning   and  instant,  from  east  to  west,  and  from 

writes  all  the  evening.    I  should  North  to  South,  the  weathercocks 

BOOQ  know  what  she  is  after,  if  I  don't  turn   with  such  rapidity  as 

were  a  little  piece  of  paper."  M'me  Michaud'shead. 

All  those  who  have  sat  for  their  "  Restless  as  the  wave,"  is  a  say- 
portraits  know,  that  the  first  sitting  ing  which  would  imperfectly  paint 
is  almost  always  passed  in  deciding  the  perpetual  agitation  of  her  whole 
upon  the  attitude,  arranging  the  figure.  She  thought  that  it  was 
light,  and  preparing  the  work  for  quite  enough  to  sit  down,  so  she 
the  future.  consoled    herself  for  this   partial 

M'me  Michaud's  head-dress  did  immobility  by  talking  from  right 

not  take  less  than   two  hours. —  to  left,  nodding  to  each  person  as 

The  worthy  lady  meant  to  have  an  she  addressed  them,  imitating  the 

antique   bust  with  a  Pompadour  telegraph  with  her  arms,  and  beat- 

eoiffure.    Daniel  saw  that  she  had  ing  time  with  her  feet    Of  course, 

a  Roman  profile, — large  features,  she  was  perfectly  exhausted  after 

narrow  forehead,  small  head.     He  an  hour  passed  in  this  sort  of  exer- 

let  the  waiting-maid  make  and  un-  cise :  the  sitting  must  end.    Daniel 

make  a  wonderful  edifice  of  hair,  had  wasted  more  patience  in  these 

about  which  everybody  had  some-  sixty  minutes  than  a  dervish  does 

thing    to   say.      Then  he    asked  in  sixty  years — and  the  bust  waa 

permission   to   try  his   hand :  he  not  begun ! 

rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  arranged       "I  predicted  it,"  thought  Victo* 

an  admirable  cameo-cot^ure.     It  rine. 
took  him  but  two  or  three  seconds.       *'Ouf !  said  M'me  Michaud,  "this 

The   waiting-maid   let  fall   her  is  No.  1 1     Eleven  more  sittings, 

arms   in    token    of   stupefaction :  and  we  will  have  finished." 
M'me  Michaud  looked  in  the  glass       Daniel  dared  not  tell  her  that  if 

and  eried  out.  that  he  had  put  a  the  others  resembled  ihis  No.  1, 

new  head  on  her  shoulders:  the  it  would  take  more  than  a  bun- 

rivals  whispered  "barber"  to  each  dred. 
other:  and  Victorine  said  to  her- 
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The  icy  XortJi  boids  one  Irom  thee; 
O'er  one's  deep  toimb  the  hnnyin^  sail 

Glides  on  the 


Am,  when  a  jofons  gathering  ends. 
And  festal  lamps  hare  died  awar, 

Some  last  retiring  taper  seads 
Its  lonely  ny» 

So,  from  thy  darkened  home  are  gone 
The  cheerfol  lights  it  once  possessed ; 

And  thon,  the  last,  an  lingering  on. 
Lone  lamp  of  rest. 

Tet  O,  they  are  not  qneochedf  bat  shine 
Beyond  this  world  with  holier  ray : 

And  wait  tlU  they  may  blend  with  thine 
In  perfect  day. 
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A    YOTAaS    IK  8SABCH    OF   THE    MAN    IN  THE  MOON. 
▲  8XLENOLOOIOAL  FRAOMBMT. 

The  man  in  the  moon  is  a  gen-  reach  of  possibilitj,  but  that  in 
tleman  whose  grimacing  features  consideration  of  the  total  absence 
are  familiar  to  all,  but  of  whose  of  all  lager-beer  saloons  on  the 
distant  dominions  few  possess  any  road,  he  could  not  conscientiously 
definite  knowledge.  Some  may  counsel  his  hearers  to  try  It.  Re- 
suppose  him  to  be  a  kind  of  eter-  membering  this  felicitous  advice, 
nal  Hqbinson  Crusoe;  others  may  we  shall  take  the  precaution  to  fill 
regard  him  as  the  sovereign  pro-  our  respective  pocket-flasks  with  a 
tector  of  the  queer  beings  described  more  enduring  liquid,  and  bid 
in  the  famous  '^Herschell  hoax,"  adieu  to  all  sublunar  cares;  though 
some  twenty-five  years  ago ;  while  not  as  moon-struck  beings,  but  as 
those  who  conceive  themselves  in  sane  enquirers  after  truth.  Unlike 
possession  of  correct  information,  Diogenes,  who  sought  a  man  on 
consider  the  faint  outlines  of  his  earth,  we  go  to  seek  for  the  man 
nose  and  eyes  as  marking  the  boun-  in  the  moon, 
daries  of  huge  continents  and  One  of  the  features  which  strikes 
oceans,  or  even  volcanos.  It  may  us  terrestrials  most  forcibly,  upon 
be  a  heartless  task  thus  gratuitously  reaching  the  moon,  is  the  total  ab- 
to  upset  the  pleasant  fables  of  the  sence  of  water^  in  consequence  of 
nursery,  or  of  popular  opinion;  but  which — be  it  said  by  way  of  pa- 
yet  the  subject  may  be  sufficiently  renthesis — the  man  in  the  moon  is 
interesting  to  some  readers  to  war-  necessarily  forced  to  "  take  his  li- 
rant  a  passing  contemplation,  and,  quor  straight^'*  Air  is  likewise 
disregarding  for  a  moment  the  absent. '  Both  these  facts  are  al- 
tender  thoughts  that  are  naturally  ready  proved  by  there  being  no 
associated  with  this  silvery  lumi-  atmosphere,  which  is  observable  by 
nary,  and  endeavouring  to  free  the  distinctness  with  which  stars 
ourselves  from  the  contracted  in-  may  be  seen  close  to  its  margin, 
fluences  of  our  own  sphere,  we  may  Few  readers,  who  may  think  this 
thus  attempt  to  investigate  the  real  article  worth  their  perusal,  are 
physical  character  of  the  moon.  probably  unacquainted  with  these 

A  learned  professor  at  Clausthal,  circumstances,   but  yet   it  seemed 

while   alluding   to  the  distance  of  proper  to  revive  their  memories,  as 

the  moon  from   our  planet,  took  we   shall  have   occasion  to  recur 

occasion  to  observe,   that  in   our  to  it. , 

age  of   rapid  travel   the  journey        "The  moon,"  says  Gotta,*  "is 

thither   would  not  be  beyond  the  the  only  cosmical  body  in  the  uni- 

*Tbis  remark  is  from  his  recent  German  work,  entitled  "  Geologische  Fragen," 
a  Tolume  from  which  most  of  the  scientific  Information  here  presented  has  been 
called.  The  writer  embraces  this  opportanity  of  recommending  to  the  perusal 
of  those  readers  conyersant  with  the  German  language,  a  work  which,  in  a  style 
easy  of  comprehension,  ably  depicts  the  present  stage  of  geological  science. 
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verse  in  which  we  are  permitted  to  but  the  physical  developments  of 

observe  analogies  of  form  with  our  this  are  better  known  to  us  in  many 

own  sphere,  just  as  the  meteoric  respects  than  some  portions  of  our 

stones  are  the  only  ones  in  which  globe.     We  are  furnished  with  a 

we  can  study  the  analogies  of  sub-  complete  plan   or  map,   and   the 

stance.'*  imperfections  of  our  own    vision 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  anticipate  are  the  only  obstacles  in  its  con- 
much  similarity  between  the  gen-  templation,  but  already  have  the 
esis  of  the  moon  and  of  the  earth,  superior  teIes«)opes  of  modern  man- 
although  the  absence  of  air  and  ufacture  materially  diminished  the 
water  gives  rise  to  great  differences  deficiencies  of  our  natural  organs, 
also.  The  elementa  of  these  may  While,  therefore,  igi^orant  still  of 
be  present,  but  they  are  not  com-  the  composition  of  the  moon,  and 
bine<i  in  the  manner  in  whi<;h  we  only  aware  that  this  must  differ 
observe  them  here.  Devoid  of  from  that  of  the  earth,  since  the 
atmospheric  air,  real  fire  cannot  specific  gravity  of  the  entire  mass 
exist  on  the  moon — that  is  to  say,  of  the  former  is  only  five-ninths  of 
no  flame^  and  the  whole  idea  of  that  of  our  sphere,  we  may  yet 
actual  volcanos  thus  crumbles  to  investigate  the  superficial  inequali- 
dnst.  ties  of  that  luminary  with  exireme 

The  moon,  as  it  will  thus  be  accuracy, 
seen,  cannot  exhibit  an  innumera-  The  surface  of  the  moon  presents 
ble  variety  of  phenomena,  which  a  great  variety  in  the  brilliancy  of 
we  daily  perceive.  But  it  is  highly  its  reflections,  and  in  the  spots  a 
probable  that  the  luminary,  which  faint  resemblance  to  portions  of  the 
we  are  now  investigating,  in  a  human  face  has  been  detected.  For* 
measure  represents  an  eany  stage  merly  astronomers  considered  these 
of  development  of  our  planet  ar-  differences  as  indicating  oceans, 
rested  on  a  sudden ;  and  we  may,  continents  and  islands,  but  it  has 
therefore,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  now  been  discovered  that  this  view 
employ  our  knowledge  of  the  moon  is  altogether  erroneous.  As  a  gen- 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  matters  eral  rule  the  lighter  points  and  lines 
in  the  earliest  geological  history  of  indicate  isolated  mountains  and 
the  earth,  which  are  now  no  longer  ridges,  or,  better  to  express  myself, 
observable  with  us.  The  moon  the  more  elevated  spots  are  usually 
can  show  none  of  the  effects  and  lighter  than  the  depressions  or 
consequences  of  oxidation  and  de  valleys;  and  yet  this  is  not  uni- 
nudation,  and  very  few  even  of  at-  formly  the  case.  Thus  there  are 
trition;  for  specific  gravity,  un-  instances,  where  two  mountains, 
aided  by  aqueous  action,  would  be  whose  height — measured  by  their 
but  impotent  as  an  agent  in  shadows — appears  quite  equal,  ex- 
producing  conspicuous  geological  hibits  very  different  shades  of  bril- 
effects.  Disintegration  and  decom-  liancy  during  the  full  moon,  when 
position,  if  not  entirely  prevented,  they  cast  no  shadow  at  all.  From 
are  certainly  much  diminished  in  this  we  may  deduce  a  diversity  of 
,  force  in  comparison  with  their  ef-  composition,for  the  sands  of  Sahara 
fects  as  we  notice  them  here.  The  and  the  white  chalk  cliffs  of  Eng- 
surfisuse  is  congealed  in  flagrante  land  would  reflect  light  very  differ- 
delictu.  ently  from  the  dark  cliffs  of  New- 

We  are  unable  to  examine  more  foundland,  or  the  gloomy  rocks  of 

than  one  hemisphere  of  the  moon ;  the  Unaka  mountains,    xhe  same 
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is  therefore  very  probably  the  case  the  craters  of  oar  volcanoes,  al- 

in  the  mooD.  though  in  almost  all  cases  greatly 

The  absence  of  water  in  the  moon  ezce^ing  these  in  dimensions.  The 
prevents  the  adoption  of  any  defi-  circular  ridge  surronnds  a  basin,  in 
nite  level  by  which  to  make  a  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  cone, 
comparative  estimate  of  the  height  sometimes  itself  depressed  at  its 
of  the  mountains.  All  that  we  are  apex.  Unlike  our  volcanos,  the 
consequently  enabled  to  ascertain,  cone  is,  however,  alwavs  much 
r^lfarding  the  elevation  of  these,  lower  than  the  encompassing  ridge, 
refers  only  to  their  immediate  as  Beer  and  Maedler  assert  Be- 
vicinity.  At  the  same  time  the  sides,  no  appearance  of  any  streams 
absence  of  an  ocean  exaggerates  the  of  lava  is  afforded.  **The  bright 
comparative  differences  of  eleva-  streaks,*'  says  Gotta,  '*which  radiate 
tions  and  depressions,  ^nd  thus  we  from  the  centre  of  many  of  these 
most  imagine  our  earth  as  divested  ring  mountains  cannot  possibly  be 
of  seaa  likewise,  if  we  wish  to  form  regarded  as  such,  since  they  tra- 
any  just  conclusions  as  to  the  com-  ver^e  mountains  and  valleys  with 
parative  height  of  lunar  and  terres-  equal  regularity.^  Bessel  explains 
trial  mountains.  The  apparently  these  vast  mountain  circles  as  indi* 
much  greater  elevation  of  the  for-  eating  the  boundaries  of  enormous 
mer  will  then  be  materially  dirain-  bubbks,  which  collapsed  during  the 
ished,  although  they  may  still  con-  congelation  of  the  lunar  surface, 
tinue  to  remain  larger  than  our  and  compares  them  to  the  bubbles 
own.  Very  certainly  the  height  of  of  cooling  pitch,  which  very  often 
the  former,  when  compared  with  exhibit  similar  forms, 
the  size  of  their  sphere,  is  vastly  The  bright  streaks,  and  the  long 
sop^ior  to  that  of  the  latter,  when  and  regular  rills,  which  are  so  corn- 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  earth,  mon  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  very  cer-  are  difficult  of  explanation.  Gotta 
tain  that  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  suggests  that  they  may  be  veins  and 
moon  must  afford  a  much  more  crevices,  but  the  fact  cannot  yet  be 
impoeing  spectacle  to  the  explorer  satisfactorily  established;  while  nu- 
of  that  sphere,  than  the  proudest  merous  other  phenomena  await  the 
peaks  of  the  earth ;  for  even,  where  farther  developments  of  observar 
the  ascertained  height  is  eoual,  it  tion ;  for  even  those  portions  of  the 
must  be  remembered  that  that  of  moon,  once  supposed  to  be  level, 
the  luna^  mountains  refers  only  to  are  now  known  to  possess  very  un- 
the  rise  above  their  immediate  base,  even  surfaces. 
80  that  those  mountains  are  neces-  Thus  vanish  all  ihe  pretty  no- 
sarily  much  steeper  and  more  rug-'  tions  about  the  man  in  the  moon, 
ged  than  ours.  This  is  not  surpn-  The  scientific  and  the  practical 
ring  when  we  reflect  that  the  entire  tendency  of  our  age  banishes  him, 
list  of  the  results  of  atmospheric  in  company  with  the  knights  of 
and  aqueous  action  are  not  to  be  Arthur's  court,  to  the  long  forgot- 
found  on  the  moon.  ten  fairy  land,  whose  light  footed 

The  moon  is  not  only  provided  inhabitants  no  longer  unite  for  fes- 

with  long  sierras  like^the  earth,  but  tive  revels  beneath  his  gaze.    In  his 

also  with   a  kind   of  {mountains  place    we  see  a  rough  mountain 

which  we  do  not  possess.     I  allude  region,  terrific  in  its  grandeur,  but 

to  the  ring  mountains :  vast  circular  barren  and  desolate.    Both  vegeta- 

ridges^  which  somewhat  resemble  ble  and  animal  nature  shrink  from 
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its   sterile    sarfiice.     No    cooling  the    more    desolate    aud    fearful, 

breezes  fiin  the  brow.    All  is  mo-  because  around  on  all  sides  rise 

tiouless ;  not  the  calm   of  happy  the  mighty  emblems  of  the  active 

rest,  but  the  inactivity  of  death —  past    Such  is  the  lover's  star. 


FRAGMBNT. 

FINALS  07  THE  DAMDY-UON. 


Your  Dandy-Lion  's  but  a  butterfly. 

Moat  exquisitely  languid  ;  who  soon  tires 

Of  his  own  wings  j  who  shows,  but  neyer  uses, 

Their  vans ;  and  ever  finds  the  expense  of  motion, 

Exhaustion  of  his  moral !    All's  not  gold 

That  his  wing  carries ;  and,  ere  many  seasons,        « 

He  finds  the  keeping  even  of  that  a  cost. 

If  not  a  care  and  canker.    He  soon  rusts, 

And  the  gay  lacquer  of  his  painted  garments, 

Will  need  more  wit  than  haply  was  his  portion, 

To  win  his  tailor's  ear  most  suitably 

For  a  new  suit.    His  life's  a  very  hard  one, 

In  conflict  with  his  tastes  and  appetites ; 

But,  luckily,  a  short  one. 

In  brief  season, 
You  find  him,  as  the  tailors  phrase  it,  tetdy, 
Spite  of  all  lacquering ;  and  growing  ooxy, 
Subsiding  from  the  garden  to  the  swamp; — 
Glad  then  to  happen  on  discarded  flowers, 
In  precincts,  which,  last  season,  were  too  common 
For  his  so  dainty  palate.    He'll  get  back. 
If  fate  and  the  oast  wind  will  sufier  it. 
To  some  poor  spinster  flower,  upon  the  rock 
Of  bttr  own  ff*nrN  and  longings;— and  be  happy, 
Simply  to  lltid  a  npnt,— a  housing  shelter^ 
And  pUlii  •Itorl  rominons,  and  the  waste  coarse  fare, 
Whirh,  wln«n  Ills  wings  were  gay  with  virgin  lacquer, 
Had  only  iiiiiveil  his  loathing!    One  short  summer, 
And  x\w  gay  fliitterer  in  the  palace  precincts, 
Wriggling  'mongM  roses  and  lilies,~flies  them  all, 
To  dwell  In  cabbage  and  in  kitchen  garden ; 
Happy  in  reAige  where  one  pot  is  boiling. 
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THE  ASPHODEL.* — BALLAD. 

Thou  haat  brought  me  a  beautiful  wreath, 

But  alas !  for  us  both,  alas  I 

Thou  hast  gathered  the  Asphodel, 

Thou  hast  brought  me  the  flower  of  Death, 

The  beautiful  flower  oi  Death ! 

Dost  thou  not  feel  its  breath. 

The  odour  of  the  grave  and  the  grass,*— 

The  perishing  things  that  pass, — 

The  clay  and  the  hollow  cell  1 

Alas !  for  us  both,  alas ! 

It  is  death  thou  hast  brought  me,  Death  ! 

And  its  odour  's  abroad  in  the  air, 

Though  the  summer  bloom  be  bright ; 

There  is  not  a  breath  in  the  sky. 

And  neyer  a  sign  of  cloud; 

And  all  things  are  looking  fair; — 

So  the  serpent  lies  under  the  rose. 

And  the  tempest  takes  his  repose 

In  the  hushes  of  noon  and  of  night. 

But  the  very  hush  is  a  fright, 

And  we  feel  that  there  spreads  a  blight — 

The  death  is  abroad  in  the  air, 

And  one  of  us  twain  will  die!  will  die! 

Make  the  shroud — make  the  shroud — make  the  shroud, 

For  the  Death  is  abroad  in  the  air! 

Alas !  for  us  both,  alas ! 

For  what  if  but  one  should  fall ! 

What  were  life,  then,  to  thee  or  to  me, 

Life,  in  its  horror,  alone ! 

Could'st  thou  bear  to  behold  me  pass  ? 

Could  I  spread  o'er  thy  limbs  the  pall? 

What  were  left  to  either,  to  feel  or  to  see. 

To  think,  or  to  know,  when  the  one  is  gone. 

The  one  that  was  ever  the  one  and  all — 

The  all  that  we  sought,  the  all  we  moan  !^- 

Alas,  for  us  both,  alas ! 

Thus  losing  the  all  weVe  known ! 

I  know  that  the  sign  is  mine; 
I  know  that  the  doom  is  near ; 


*The  Asphodel,  with  the  Greeks,  was  the  emblem  of  death. 
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REMINISCENCK8    OF  THE   RBVOLUTION. 


The  following  highly  interesting  j.  c.  t.  to  w.  g.  s. 
narratives  of  RevolutioDar?  expen-  Nashvills,  Feh.  25th,  1858. 
ence  are  from  the  pen  of  an  old  Dear  Sir: — Your  very  kind  let- 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  written  ter  was  duly  received,  and  would 
by  his  own  hands,  and  preserved  have  been  answered  at  once,  but 
carefully  by  his  grand -children,  that  our  circuit  court  has  been  in 
They  are  furnished  us  by  his  grand-  session  almost  from  that  time  to 
son,  an  able  writer  and  distinguish-  this.  Since  its  adjournment,  a  week 
ed  lawyer  of  Tennessee.  It  will  be  ago,  I  have  busied,  myself  almost 
seen  from  the  narrative  that  the  entirely  in  preparing  the  copies 
old  soldier  was  no  common  man,  which  are  herewith  enclosed, 
but  could  handle  his  pen  as  dex-  I  was  a  good  deal  disappointed 
terously  as  he  did  his  broad-sword,  to  find  so  small  a  part  of  my  grrand- 
and  that  he  utters  himself  in  the  Other's  writing  devoted  to  the  sub- 
simple,  clear,  straightforward  and  ject  about  which  his  own  experience 
emphatic  manner  in  which,  as  we  and  participation  had  made  him  so 
may  reasonably  conjecture,  he  went  well  informed — the  Revolutionary 
into  battle ;  having  a  serious  pur-  War.  The  three  papers  I  send  are 
pose  of  making  himself  felt,  and  all  I  can  now  find,  out  of  which 
knowing  exactly  how  and  where  to  you  can  likely  pick  some  one  or 
put  in  his  blows.  We  give  the  two  facts  of  more  or  less  value.  I 
letter  of  his  grand-son,  with  which  hope,  however,  that  you  will  per- 
the  MSS.  were  transmitted  to  us.  sonally  be  interested  in  the  naivet6  ^ 
We  can  only  add  that  these  are  with  which  the  old  gentleman  tells  / 
bona  fide  revelations.  They  are  no  his  story.  It  will  explain  that,  and 
inventions,  but  constitute  that  sort  also  the  possession  of  these  papers, 
of  material  out  of  which  the  inven-  to  tell  you  some  little  of  his  history. 
tioDs  of  art  in  fiction  are  apt  to  be  After  the  war,  he  studied  medicine, 
most  happily  wrought.  The  in-  but  being  independent  of  a  profes- 
trinsic  interest  of  these  narratives  sion,  he  never  practiced  to  any  ex- 
will  suffice  to  commend  them  to  tent.  He,  had,  however,  a  natural 
the  reader;  but  when  we  perceive  love  of  science,  and  the  pleasure  of 
that  the  statements  belong  to  our  his  life  was  to  increase  his  very 
own  section,  and  form  a  valuable  considerable  proportion  of  theoreti- 
addition  to  our  Carolina  chronicles,  cal  and  practical  acquaintance  with 
we  feel  the  interest  of  the  story  to  it.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  one 
be  doubled ;  and  there  are  few  or  two  Legislatures  of  South  Caro- 
Southrons  who  will  not  find  it  be-  Una;  and  then,  strangely  enough, 
coming  and  grateful  to  preserve  a  with  his  family  and  negroes  emi- 
copy  of  these  well  written  reminis-  grated  to  Tennessee  in  1796.  Much 
cences  of  the  times  that  tried  the  as  though  you  and  I  were  now  with 
souls  and  sinews  of  our  most  noble  our  negroes  and  wives,  to  remove 
ancestry.  Our  correspondent's  let-  to  the  remotest  of  Utah.  Among 
ter  runs  thus : — We  only  suppress  other  things  brought  with  him  were 
his  name,  as  not  distinctly  author-  apparatus  suitable  to  a  student  of 
ized  to  reveal  it  to  the  public.  the  philosophy  of  eleotricity,  then 
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a  science  in  its  iofancj;  and,  in-  anoe  with  thdr  often  repeated  re- 
deed,  only  now,  as  a  body  may  say,  quest  As  might  have  been  ex* 
in  its  little  boyhood.  Also,  he  had  pected,  the  sobject,  which  was 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  Mu-  a^rreeable  eoongfa  to  talk  o(  was 
tnerism,  for  which  he  paid  a  French-  irksome  when  he  came  to  write  of 
man  two  hundred  guineas.  People  it  The  story  which  he  tells  in  the 
are  now  living  who  saw  him,  more  third  persoa  was  of  himself,  and  is 
than  fifty  years  ago,  mesmerise  one  I  was  quite  fiuniliar  with  when 
more  than  one  subject.  Like  a  a  child.  I  recollect  well  that  he 
roan  of .  sense,  he  ceased  to  do  so  further  said  the  tones  declared  their 
on  account  of  the  astonishment  it  intention  of  hanging  him  as  soon 
caused,  and  a^  he  said,  it  became  as  the  English  had  left  the  house, 
disagreeable,  because  as  inexplica-  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
ble  to  him  as  to  those  who  wit-  that  the  hero  of  the  other  anecdote 
nessed  it  was  bom  to  be  drowned,  if  there  is 

Always  having  been  a  man  of  any  reverse  side  to  a  proverb. 
letters,  more  or  less,  in  the  decline       With  much  respect,  I  remain, 
of  life  he  amused  himself  by  writ-  my  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged, 
ing,  and  was  always  pressed  by  his  obedient  servant, 
children  to  leave  a  written  account  j.  c.  t. 

of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  P.  8. — ^The  copies  are  word  for 
pieces  of  disjointed  narrative  I  send  word  with  the  originals,  of  course, 
were  doubtless  written  in  compli- 
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The  fourth  Morgan  Brown  was  Enquiring  the  reason  of  the  date,  is 
born  at  the  Grassy  Islands,  on  Pee  one  circumstance,  but  then  it  could 
Dee  River,  Anson  county,  North  be  legibly  written.  The  learning 
Carolina,  on  Friday,  at  sun-rise,  the  to  plant  a  tract  of  land  is  not  re- 
first  day  of  January,  1758.  At  membered;  it  seems  as  though  it 
that  time  the  country  was  thinly  had  always  been  in  the  mind.  It 
inhabited.  The  first  settlement  was  is  probable  that  seeing  it  so  often 
only  of  thirteen  years  standing,  and  done,  and  at  so  early  an  age,  all 
neighbourhoods  and  even  Individ-  recollections  of  first  impressions  is 
ual  familie^i  were  greatly  detached,  lost.  But  here  ended*  the  early 
There  was  not  a  school  in  the  progress;  there  were  neither  books 
country,  and  the  prospect  of  educa-  nor  teachers  in  the  country.  What 
tion  was  very  unpromising.  The  the  mother  could  teach  was  readily 
early  part  of  tuition  was  undertaken  imbibed,  but  was  limited  to  a  nar- 
by  a  fcmd  and  afiectionate  mother,  row  circle  of  acquired  knowledge; 
at  so  early  a  period  that  it  is  scarcely  for  it  was  not  yet  common  to  pay 
remembered.  Reading  and  writ-  much  attention  to  the  education  of 
ing  were  attained  at  so  early  a  women.  As  the  country  increased 
period  that  they  seemed  almost  as  in  population,  teachers  were  em- 
natural  as  speaking  and  playing,  ployed ;  but  like  all  other  new  set- 
and  except  for  some  few  little  inci-  tlements,  the  first  of  them  were  but 
dents  would  not  now  be  recollected,  indifferent       ♦        *        ♦        ♦ 
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My  father  intended  me  for  a  view  of  the  bri^  which  was  burned 
physician,  and  although  the  schools  there,  loaded  with  tea;  the  circum- 
in  the  country  were  of  little  ac-  stance  happened  the  night  I  stayed 
count,  I  was  kept  constantly  at  there.  I  have  been  surprised  not 
them  for  four  or  five  years,  after  to  see  this  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
which  I  was  to  have  been  sent  to  early  histories  of  the  Revolutionary 
an  academy  at  Charlotte,  in  Meek-  War,  when  so  much  has  been  said 
lenhurg  county,  then  recently  es-  of  throwing  the  tea  overboard  at 
tahlished.    But.  my  father  having    Boston. 

some  business  in  Maryland,  in  the        At  Potomac,  I  fell  in  with  the 
year  1774,  when  I  was  about  fifteen    noted  J.  F.  D.  Smith,  who  wrote 
years  old,  sent  me  on  the  long  jour-    the  first  of  those  infamous  pieces, 
ney  with  little  company^  and  less    called  ''A    Tour    in   the   United 
protection.    For  the  man  I  trav-    States."    He  was  then  setting  out 
elled  with  left  me  about  four  hun-    upon  his  lying  expedition  to  the 
dred  miles  from  home,  by  the  road-    southward.     We  crossed  the  river 
side,  in  a  high  fever  and  delirium,    together,  but  as   we    approached 
When  I  lecovered  my  recollection,    Ludstown,  on  thfe  Rappahannock, 
I  found  myself  weak,  sick,  with  a    he  left  the  road  under  the  pretence 
violent  head-ache,  and  greatly  dis-    of  visiting  a  friend,  and  I  saw  no 
coaraged.     I  wandered   from  the    more   of  him   until  I  got  to   the 
road,  and  after  some  time  came  to    southern  part  of  Virginia.    Here 
a  house  where  I  was  hospitably  en-    we   fell   in   company  again  for  a 
tertained.      The  next,  day   being    day's  journey,  when  he  took  the 
better,  I  pursued   my  journey,  in    road  towards  the  head  of  Dan  River, 
hopes  of  overtaking  my  faithless    I   proceeded   to   Hillsborough,  in 
companion,  but  without  effect     I    North  Carolina.    At  this  place,  I 
never  saw  anything  more  of  him    saw   the  first  party  of  immigrant 
on  that  journey.     I  crossed  Chesa-    families  that  moved  to  Kentucky 
peake  Bay,  at  Annapolis,  and  hav-    under  the  auspices  of  Judge  Hon- 
ing to  pass  a  British  sloop  of  war,    derson.    They  marched  out  of  the 
was  hailed  and  a  little  detained  by    town  with  considerable  solemnity 
her;  for  although   hostilities  had    — and  to   many  their  destination 
not  yet  actually  taken  place,  every    seemed  as  remote  as  if  it  had  been 
appearance  was  threatening.     But    to  the  South  Sea  Islands.     This 
upon   the  ferryman   assunng  the    year  was  remarkable  for  the  great 
captain  he  had  none  on  board  but    May  frosts,  5th,  6th,  7th,  destroy- 
A  Bick  lad  from  Carolina,  going  to    ing  the  wheat  in  the  ear,  and  kill- 
visit  his  friends,  we  were  allowed    ing  stout  trees;  and  again  as  early 
to  pass.    It  was  truly  a  boisterous    as  the  11th  of  September, — ^The 
day,  and  the  wind  ahead,  it  took    battle  with  the  Shawanees  at  the 
the  whole  of  it  to  reach  Kent  Is-   Kenhawa,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
land.    And,  with  truth  I  can  say,  it    first  families  in  Kentucky, 
was  the  sickest  day  I  ever  experi-       It  was  late  in  the  Fall  when  I 
eneed.     However,  at  night,  I  came   returned  home,  and  my  intended 
to  my  aunt,  Rachel  Brown,  widow   commencement  at  the  academy  at 
of  my  uncle,  Dardan  Brown.  Charlotte  was  postponed  until  the 

*****  Spring.    But  before  Spring  the  in- 

I  called  again  at  my  aunt,  Ra-  creasing  prospect  of  war  was  such, 
chel  Brown's,  on  Kent  Island.  And  that  it  was  postponed  forever.  Hos- 
as  her  house  was  immediately  op-  tilities  commenced  ;  and  filled  with 
posite  to  Annapolis,  I  had  a  clear  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  liber- 


I 
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ties  of  my  country,  I  determined  close  some  unfinished  business  upon 

to  ^ve  her  my  aid  at  every  call,  condition  it  should  not  be  called  in 

and  devote  my  life  to  her  service,  the  king^s  name,  or  that  the  words, 

I  was  now  entering  my  seventeenth  "  God  save  the  King,"  should  not 

year;    and,  with  a  good   rifle  in  be  added  by  the  cryer;  "for,"  said 

hand,  a  pistol   and   tomahawk  in  they,  ^  we  will  have  nothing  done 

my  belt,  and  a  silver  crescent,  with  in  the  name  of  a  king  who  has 

the  words,  liberty  or  death,  placed  troops  slaughtering  our  citizens."^ 

on  the  front  cock  of  my  hat,  mount-  And  thus  ended  royal  authority,  for 

ed  on  a  good  horse,  I  felt  myself  the  Court  after  closing  their  record 

ready  to  rush  into  service  upon  the  never  sat  again.     In  the  afternoon 

first  exigency.    This  year,    1775,  the  heads  of  the  people  came  to- 

was  remarkable  for  a  total  suspen-  getber,  and  concluded  to  appoint  a 

sion  of  government;  a  circumstance  committee  of  the  most  respectable 

rarely  or  perhaps  never  known  be-  men  in  the  country   who   should 

fore   among  a  set  of  regular  and  exercise  general  and  discretionary 

orderly  civilized  men.     At  the  May  powers  in  the  civil  as  well  as  mill- 

Court,  which   wifi   attended   by  a  tary  departments,  so  far  as  restrain- 

multitude  of  people,  we  received  ing  wrongs  and  injuries  among  the 

the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexing-  people,  and  corresponding  with  the 

ton,  in   New    England — the  first  leaders  of  other  counties.      This 

blood  drawn.     The  Court  was  sit-  committee  appointed  a  person  to 

ting;  some  of  the  magistrates  were  act  as   Marshal  or  Sheriff  of  the 

whigs  and  some  tories;   the  news  county,  to  carry  their  resolves  into 

was  first  whispered,  and  then  pro-  execution,  and  the  appointment  fell 

claimed.  At  first,  the  people  seemed  to  my  lot^  young  as  I  then  whs; 

struck  with  awe  and  silence,  but  in  though  the  appointment  met  with 

a  few  minutes  they  became  clam-  general   approbation,  and   I   must 

orous.     The  sheriff  was  ordered  to  confess  I  felt  highly   gratified  as  it 

adjourn   Court,  which   he  did   in  was  entirely  unsolicited, 

usual   form   until   the  last  words,  A  similar  change  took  pliicegen- 

which  in  form  was  ^God  save  the  erally  in  the   counties   throughout 

King."    These  he  omitted,  and  the  the  Province,  and  with  us  business 

tory  magistrates  ordered   him   to  multiplied  on  our  hands,  for  we  had 

conclude  in  the  usual  form,  adding  some  tories  who  appeared  too  vio- 

that  *'They  would   have   him   to  lent  to   be  left  at   liberty.    These 

know  that  the  Court  sits  in  the  were  ordered  to  be  taken  and  kept 

King's  name  and  by  his  royal  an-  under  a  guard  till  they  promised  to 

thority."    Several  people  standing  be  peaceable,  and   such   as  were 

near  the  door,  forbade  the  conclu-  wholly  refractory  were  permanently 

sion  in  those  words,  as  it  was  the  confined.    The  young  men  chiefly, 

last  time  it  should  sit  in  the  King's  who  were  able  to  arm  and  mount 

name,  or  by  his  authority.    Some  themselves  pretty  well,  performed  a 

high   words    ensued,   and    threats  general   ranging  and  patrol   doty 

were  used,  but  the  people  all  rushed  throughout  the  country ;  suppressed 

out,  bearing  the  sheriff  with  them,  insurrections  of  tories  and  disaffect- 

and  leaving  the  tory  part  of  the  ed  people,  vagabonds  and  thieves, 

Court  sitting  by  themselves;  but  who  fled  from  other  counties,  and  all 

they  also  soon  left  the  Bench.  disorderly  people,  white  or  black. 

After  some  time  it  was  proposed  They     frequently,    by    invitation, 

tflv  call  Court  again.    The  people  ranged  into  other  counties  and  into 

consented  for  them  to  meet  and  South  Carolina,  and  frequently  re* 
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ceived  parties  of  a  similar  nature  josted  by  two  or  three  disinterested 

from  other  counties  and  from  South  neighbours  in  a  day  or  two,  and 

Carolina.  This  gave  tlie  appearance  greatly  to  their  satisfaction^ 
of  strength  and  unanimity,  awed  the       This  kind  of  go?ernment  con- 

tories  and  encouraged  the  whigs.  tinned  a  year  or  two.  '  The  coiii- 

To  be  thus  .particular  in  every  mittees    corresponded    with   each 

instance,  would  be  to  write  a  his-  other  in  the  different  counties,  and 

tary  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  for  appointed  a  general  committee  or 

which  I  have^  neither  time  nor  in-  council  of  safety.     Elections  were 

dioation.    But  I  thonght  it  would  held  and   members  chosen  for  a 

be  gratifying   to  my  children  to  convention — a     constitution     was 

know  how  the  bonds  of  government  formed,  a  legislature  convened  un- 

were  dissolved,  and  how  a  free  and  der  the  constitution,  and  laws  were 

rational  people  proceeded  to  estab-  enacted.     But,  like  what  was  said 

M  another  of  their  own  choice,  of  the  pilgrims  of  New  England 

It  may  be,  also,  of  practical  benefit  establishing  the  Bible  as  their  code 

to  know   that   there  is  not  such  of  laws  until  they  had  time  to  make 

mystery  in   government,  and   the  better,  the  Carolinians  established 

administration  of  justice,  as  people  the  British  code  and  the  common 

are  too  apt  to  believe.    Under  the  law,  which  they  have  been  strug- 

administration    of   the   committee  gling  under  ever  since, 
good  order  was  preserved.     If  a         #««♦«♦♦* 
man  owed  a  debt,  and  was  suspected       The  insurrection  of  the  Scotch 

of  removing  without  payment  of  it,  inhabitants  of  Anson  and  Bladen 

he  was  ordered  to  pay  or  secure  his  counties  took  place,  and  bade  fair  to 

creditors.  If  he  refused,  or  delayed,  give  us  some  serious  employment, 

his  property  was  seized  or  seques-  But  the  whigs  rose  in  arms  so  quick 

tered  until  he  did.    The  final  adjust^kr  that    they    were    intercepted,    at 

ment  of  accounts  was  much  better  Moore^s  Creek,  before  they  got  to 

done  by  a  couple  of  neighbours,  Wilmington;  the  place  of  their  in- 

aod  the  parties  ^themselves,  than  tended  rendezvous.     Here  an  en- 

anj  investigation  in  Court  I  ever  gagement  took  place,  and  General 

saw.    And  more  business  would  be  McLeod,  their  leader,  was  killed, 

done  in  a  few  hours  than  the  com-  and  his  father-in-law,  Col.  McDon- 

mon  mode  of  legal  procrastination  aid,  with  a  number  of  others,  was 

woald  finish  in  as  many  months,  taken  prisoner  on  the  battle  ground, 

and  in  the  end  much  more  to  the  A  number  more,  who  fled,  fell  into 

satisfaction  of  the  parties.    If  men  the  hands  of  a  party   who  were 

felloutftheir  neighbours  settled  the  marching  in  pursuit  of  the  main 

difference.     And  I  have  known  a  body.    McDonald,  with  the  princi- 

eomplicated  case,  both  of  titles  and  pal  leaders,  were  sent  to  Philadel- 

houndariea  of  land^  settled,  and  phia,  and  the  rest  were  liberated  on 

finally  adjusted  by  a  few  neighbours  a  kind  of  parole  and  promise  of . 

oonvened  on   the  premises,  in  one  good  behaviour, 
day,  and   more  satisfaction  given       The  spirit  of  toryism  seeming 

than  all  the  Courts  in  the  State  now  to  be  pretty  well  suppressed  in 

wottid  have  done  in  seven  years,  and  this  part  of  the  country,  I  joined  a 

that  without  a  cent  of  costs.    Sev-  regiment  of  rangers  in  South  Car- 

era!  instances  occurred  of  men  who  olina,  under  the  command  of  Col. 

hid  been  some  years  at  law,  with  William  Thompson.    The  regiment 

looff  and  complicated  accounts  on  consisted  of  between  four  and  five 

n<£  nde,  having  them  finally  ad-  hundred  volunteer  horsemen,  whose 
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bmineM  it  was  to  m^  hi  coid-  vpasoimn  breast-work  ofsaod  at  the 

paDietthroog;h  tbedifiercnt  parts  of  eastern  potnt  opposite  the  British 

the  State  to  keep  order  and  soppress  troops  thai  had  been  landed,  and  in 

insurrections.     We  were  allowed  this  was  placed  an  eighteen  pounder 

twentj  poiiinds  per  month;  which  and  two  field  jHeces,  with  a  few 

was  in  full  for  paj,  rations,  arms  artillery   men;  bat  .oar  principal 

and  horse  feed;  for  cTerj  man  found  reliance  was  on  the  goodness  of  our 

himself  provisions,  arms  and  equip-  rifles  and  our  skillful  use  of  them, 

age,  of  every  kind ;  and  ranging  the  Notwithstanding  the  odds  appeared 

country  was  to  be  the  sole  duty,  and  fearful,    three    or    four    thousand 

that  to  be  performed  on  horseback,  against  three  or  four  hundred,  and 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1776,  we  very  few  of  the  latter  who  had  ever 

took  the  field,  and  after  ranging  burned  powder  in  battle, 

through  some  of  the  most  disaffect-  Every  day  seemed  to  bring  us 

ed  parts  in  the  State,  gradually  in-  nearer  the  critical  moment  wnicb 

clined  towards  Charleston,  and  in  would  put  our  skill  and  bravery  to 

May  camped  at  the  ten  mile  house,  the  test,  when  03  the  26th  of  June, 

We  were,  after  some  little  struggle,  early  in  the  morning,  we  saw  a 

some  coaxing,  and  some  artifice,  rocket  rise  high  in  the  air  from  the 

induced  to  leave  our  horses,  and  in  Admiral's  ship.    This,  we  had  no 

parties  march  on  to  the  sea  islands  doubt,  was  a  signal  to  the  troops  on 

along  the  coast;  and  finally  to  con-  land  to  cross  the  inlet  and  attack  us. 

centrate  our  force  and  encamp  on  We  stood  prepared  at  the  water^s 

Sullivan's  island,  about  fifteen  or  edge,  looking  a^  the  main  body  ap- 

twenty  days  before  the  British  fieet,  parently  preparing  for  action,  when 

destined  for  that  place,  appeared  in  from  behind  an  oyster  bank,  a  little 

sight.    They  cast  anchor  outside  to  our  left  and  about  sixty  yards 

the  bar,  their  largest  ships  having  distant,  three  or  four  hundred  of  the 

to  lighten  before  they  could  cross.  British   rose   up   and  deliberately 

But  after  a  few  days,  they  crossed  fired  at  us.    This  was  a  complete 

and  anchored  inside  the  bar  in  five  surprise,  for  we  had  not  the  least  sus- 

fathora  hole,  until  they  refitted.  In  picion  of  such  a  party  being  there; 

the  meantime  they  landed  three  or  but  what  surprised  us  equally  as 

four   thousand    troops  on    John's  much,  not  a  man  of  us  was  touch* 

Island,  immediately   opposite   our  ed — not  a  single  shot  took  efiect 

encampment  at  the  east  end  of  Sul-  But  a  small  party  of  Indians,  a  lit- 

li van's   Island,   about  half  a  mile  tie  to  our  left,  every  man  fell,  and 

distant.     A  small  inlet,  about  sixty  at  the  time  we  had  no  doubt  were 

yards   wide,  lay    between   us.    A  every   one  killed.     We  had   the 

serious,  and  perhaps  a  bloody  battle,  pleasing  satisfaction  shortly  after- 

now  appeared  inevitable,  and  va-  wards  to  see  every  man  of  them 

rious  opinions,  as  to  the  result,  were  jump  up,  run  away,  and  place  him- 

•entertained.  General  Lee  had  come  self  at  a  respectable  distance  behind 

on  and  taken  the  command,  but  us,  unhurt.    Not  such  was  our  fire 

kept  himself  in  the  city,  and  we  at  the  British.     Our  rifies  were  in 

soon  understood  it  was  his  opinion  prime  order,  well  proved  and  well 

that  the  troops  on  the  island  were  to  charged ;  every  man  took  deliberate 

be  sacrificed.    But  our  more  imme-  aim  at  his  object,  and  it  really  ap- 

diate    commander   determined   to  peared  that  every  ball  took  fatal 

defend   it  to   the   last  extremity,  effect.     It  might  have   happened 

Every  exertion  was  made  to  finish  that  several  balls  struck  the  same 

the  iort,  (Moultrie,)  and  we  threw  person,  and  no  doubt  such  was  the 
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case,  but  the  proportion,  which  fell  been  busily  engaged  with  oar  iro- 
never  to  rise  again,  was  rer)  great,  mediate  adversary,  seven  or  eight 
This  fire  taught  the  enemy  (o  lie  of  the  British  ships  of  war  had 
close  behind  the  bank  of  oyster  taken  their  position  immediately 
shells,  and  only  show  themselves  in  front  of  the  fort,  and  commenced 
when  they  rose  up  to  fire.  But  even  a  most  tremendous  cannonade.  The 
with  this  precaution  they  were  cut  brave,  but  deliberate  Moultrie,  who 
off  very  fast,  for  ours  was  a  certain  commanded  in  the  garrison,  di- 
aim  and  deadly  fire — we  had  no  rected  his  engineers  not  to  throw 
thought  of  drawing  a  trigger  with-  away  a  single  shot,  but  by  taking 
out  an  object  And  although  they  certain  and  deliberate  aim,  sink 
were  reinforced,  and  their  dead  and  every  ship  in  its  place  if  possible, 
wounded  carried  off,  their  numbers  Had  Gen.  Lee  entrusted  them  with 
diminished  very  fast,  until  in  the  sufficient  ammunition  at  first,  the 
space  of  an  hour  they  ceased  to  fire  order  would  have  been  literally 
altogether.  complied  with,  and  not  a  ship 
While  we  were  thus  engaged  would  have  been  able  to  retire  from 
the  enemy  had  discovered  that  the  under  the  fire  of  the  fort.  In  about 
water  between  us  was  too  deep  to  two  hours  we  observed  the  fire  on 
wade,  and  their  boats  too  few  to  our  side  greatly  slacken.  We  were 
transport  more  than  two  or  three  apprehensive  of  a  surrender,  or 
hundred  at  a  time,  and  as  such  parley  for  that  purpose  about  to 
number  might  be  cut  off  before  take  place ;  and  if  the  land  forces 
they  were  reinforced,  they  dropped  had  crossed  and  made  their  way  to 
the  project  altogether.  Another  the  unfinished  back  of  the  fort  at 
reason,  no  doubt,  had  ks  weight,  this  time,  it  might  very  probably 
They  could  perceive  that  we  also  have  been  the  case.  But  on  re- 
had  a  strong  reinforcement  lying  ceiving  a  supply  of  powder  from 
some  distance  in  the  rear,  although  Charleston,  the  spirits  of  the  garri- 
we  knew  nothing  of  them.  The  son  were  raised,  the  firing  renewed 
firing  having  ceased,  and  the  Brit-  and  continued  with  great  effect 
ish  party  withdrawn  to  their  main  until  sun  down.  One  or  two  of 
body,  we  had  nothing  more  to  do  the  ships  were  blown  up  or  sunk, 
bat  stand  by  and  view  the  engage-  and  the  remainder  drew  off  in  a 
ment  at  the  fort    While  we  had  very  shattered  condition. 


II. 

Immediately    after  the   British  the  Oheraws.    Some  few  but  very 

took  Charleston  in  May,  1780,  they  ineffectual   efforts  were    made   to 

sent  out  parties  in  all  directions  to  collect  militia  and  volunteers,    to 

overrun   the    country    before   the  make  a  stand  and  form  a  rallying 

people   could    recover    from    the  point  to  such  refugees  as  would 

shock.    Major  McCarty,  who  com-  again  engage  in  the  service  of  their 

manded    the    71st    Regiment    of  country,  and  wait  the   arrival    of 

Highlanders,  and  Mnjor  Wemys,  continental   troops  that  were  ex- 

of  hanging    and  house    burning  pected  from   the  northward.     A 

memory,  directed  their  march  to  small    party    of    this    kind    had 
TOU  Yi.              5 
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aaaembled  at  Haly^s  Ferry,  on  Peo  parted,  under  promise  of  meeting 
Dee  rirer,  bat  the  advance  of  the  at  a  certain  place  on  the  river  two 
British  was  so  rapid,  that  General  dap  afterwards*  Halj's  was  one 
Harrington  (under  whose  auspices  of  the  most  public  ferries  on  the 
they  bad  convened,)  and  the  whole  river,  and  parties  of  British  and 
party  were  compelled  to  fly  in  va-  torieswere  very  frequently  crossing, 
rions  directions.  The  General  him-  so  that  it  required  Brown's  utmost 
self,  with  a  Major  Speed,  and  a  secresy  and  address  to  get  across, 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Brown,  After  disposing  of  his  horse  in  a 
commenced  their  flight  together,  rye  field,  he  crossed  several  public 
with  the  determination  to  perse-  roads  that  led  to  the  ferry,  and  got 
vere  until  they  found  an  array  with  below  it,  under  the  river  bank,  and 
which  they  could  return  in  suffi-  so  near  that  he  oould  hear  the  con- 
cient  force  to  meet  the  enemy,  versation  of  the  passengers.  In  this 
After  a  circuitous  route  of  more  situation  he  saw  that  a  negro  boy 
than  two  hundred  miles  around  had  discovered  him,  and  as  the 
Scotch  and  tory  settlements,  they  matter  could  not  be  concealed  if  he 
joined  the  Baron  De  Ealb  at  chose  to  betray  him,  he  called  the 
Doudu,  about  seventy  or  eighty  fellow,  and  after  exacting  his  prom- 
miles  from  where  they  started*  ises  he  sent  him  for  his  master, 
Here  the  army  had  come  to  a  halt  who  was  a  known  good  whig,  but 
for  want  of  provisions,  the  country  not  having  been  very  active,  could 
between  Gape  Fear  and  Pee  Dee  still  appear  among  some  of  the  less 
river  being  a  pine  barren  that  violent  of  the  tories,  and  was  not 
yielded  no  supply.  And  seeing  the  personally  known  to  the  British, 
army  was  not  likdy  to  move  soon,  officers.  This  man  readily  agreed 
(G^n.  Gates  not  having  then  come  to  take  a  fishing  canoe  from  the 
OB,)  General  Harrington  and  Major  landing,  and  drop  down  the  river 
Speed  began  to  be  very  uneasy  as  though  he  was  going  a  fishing, 
about  their  wives  and  fismilies,  now  wateh  an  opportunity  to  take  in 
in  the  midst  of  a  country  entirely  Brown,  and  convey  him  across  con- 
overrun  by  the  enemy,  and  wholly  cealed  under  his  coat  thrown  into 
unprotected.  With  a  little  encour-  the  bottom  of  his  canoe,  the  weather 
agement  from  Harrington,  Speed  being  very  hot  In  this  situation 
determined  to  return  and  bring  his  he  crossed  almost  along  side  of  the 
fiunily  ofi';  at  the  same  time  he  ferry  boat,  containing  a  British 
prevailed  on  Brown  to  return  and  Lieutenant  and  a  known  violent 
bring  off  Mrs.  Harrington,  with  so  tory,  who  had  been  through  the 
many  of  their  slaves  as  would  be  Scotch  settlements  exciting  them 
willing  to  come — caution  was  out  to  insurrection.  These  people  were 
of  the  question.  .  so  much  engaged  telling  the  news 
The  two  adventurers  went  on  to  the  ferryman,  who  was  also  a 
very  well  until  they  came  within  tory  of  some  note,  that  they  never 
two  miles  of  Haiy's  Ferry,  where  noticed  the  canoe  with  any  degree 
Speed  determined  to  leave  the  road  of  attention,  and  the  concealed 
and  direct  his  way  through  the  passenger  got  the  benefit  of  their 
woods  to  his  own  housQ.  Brown  intelligence  as  well  as  the  tory 
had  to  cross  the  river  and  make  his  ferryman*  Being  safUy  landed  ha 
way  four  miles  further  to  tlie  resi-  made  the  best  of  his  way  on  foot». 
dence  of  Mr.  Auld,  Mrs.  Harring-  sometimes  along  the  road  and 
top's  father,  where  she  then  was,  sometimes  in  the  woods,  as  circum- 
It  was  about  midday   when  they  stances  required,    until  he    came 
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near  Mr.  AuldV  plantation.  But  snrronnded  and  pushed  bim  into  a 
as  the  house  stood  near  a  public  room,  turned  down  the  clothes  and 
roadf  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  placed  him  in  the  middle  of  a  bed, 
it  without  some  previous  intelli-  covered  him  up  head  and  ears,  and 
gence  with  the  family,  and  to  af-  then  seated  themselves  along  the 
feet  this  was  attended  with  some  front  of  it,— one  leaning  on  a  pit- 
difficulty.  He  first  waylaid  the  low  which  rested  on  his  shonlder, 
spring,  which  lay  back  from  the  as  though  she  was  sick,  and  the 
road,  in  hopes  some  person  would  others  attending  to  her  with  con- 
come  for  water;  but  growing  im-  siderable  anxiety.  In  the  mean- 
patient  he  gradually  crept  from  time,  the  party  entered  the  house 
place  to  plac«,  nearer  the  house,  and  seated  themselves.  They  en- 
until  he  took  his  station  in  a  thicket  quired  the  news  from  the  rebel 
of  Chickasaw  plum  bushes,  from  army,  and  asked  if  they  had  not 
whence  he  could  see  the  door,  and  seen  young  .  Brown,  who^,  they 
banging  his  pocket  handkerchief  understood,  had  lately  returned 
on  a  busb  as  a  signal,  in  half  an  from  their  camps.  The  old  gen- 
hour  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  tieman  utterly  denied  having  heard 
seeing  that  it  was  noticed  by  Mrs.  anything  of  such  a  person,  and 
Harrington  herself.  He  now  show-  firmly  believed  he  would  not  ven- 
ed  himself  and  beckoned  her  to  ture  into  so  dangerous  a  situation, 
come  to  him,  which  she  did,  ac-  ^Tbere  is  no  telling,"  said  the  offi- 
compnnied  by  her  three  sisters,  and,  cers,  ^what  a  man  will  do  in  these 
immediately  after,  her  father  and  rebel  ions  times.  If  you  have  not 
mother,  all  extremely  anxious  to  seen  him,  there  is  no  doubt  jam 
hear  from  the  General,  and  know  will,  for  he  most  assuredly  must 
the  prospect  of  our  army^s  ap-  have  letters  from  the  General  t« 
proach.  Hrown  deHvered  his  letter,  his  lady.  He  was  at  the  ferry 
and  the  lady  agreed  to  g<f  with  bim  nbout  noon,  and  may  not  have 
to  her  hasband.  A  place  was  ap«  reached  you  yet,  but  most  assuredly 
pointed  to  meet  at,  and  the  next  will — and  we,  also,  should  be  rery 
morning  the  time  to  commence  glad  to  have  a  little  conversation 
their  flight.  The  old  gentleman  with  him.  After  about  an  hour 
now  in  the  fulness  of  his  hospital-  of  such  conversation,  the  officeraf 
ity,  insisted  on  his  going  to  the  and  dragoons  took  their  leave, 
bouse  and  taking  some  refresh-  The  tories  remained  two  hours 
raent  The  danger  was  suggested,  longer,  in  hopes  of  cajoling  the  old 
bat  he  promised  to  make  two  of  man  into  some  kind  of  confession, 
his  servants  keep  sentry,  and  the  or  in  entrapping  him  in  conversa^ 
Mies  joining  in  the  request,  he  tion,  for  it  was  evident  they  did  not 
yielded  to  their  importunity.  Ke-  believe  his  sturdy  denial, 
freshment  was  taken  and  the  news  During  these  most  distressing 
was  told ;  the  young  ladies  played  three  hours,  the  door  of  the  room 
on  the  guitar  and  sang  delight-  was  left  open,  or  it  would  undoubt* 
Inlly,  while  the  time  imperceptibly  ediy  have  been  searched.  The  oM 
psMd.  lady  was  constant  in  her  attend 
Brown  was  suddenly  aroused  ance  with  medicated  teas  and  pre* 
from  his  golden  enjoyment  by  the  tended  nostrums  for  her  stok- 
arrival  of  two  British  officers,  four  daughter,  while  the  others  were  aa 
dragoons  and  as  many  inveterate  attentively  engaged  in  prevailing 
tories,  all  alighting  from  their  on  her  to  take  them,  and  eondol* 
horses  at  the  door.     The  ladies  ing  with  her  on   her  distresaing 
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malady.  But  Brown's  was  not  tbe  researches  up  and  down  the  rirer 
most  unenviable  situation.  The  until  the  dusk  of  evening,  he  ven- 
weather  was  excessively  hot,  and  tnred  to  call  at  a  lonely  cabin  in 
being  covered,  and  close  pressed  the  edge  of  a  thick  bushy  wood, 
down  in  a  feather-bed,  if  he  bad  where  lived  a  man  on  whose  faith- 
drunk  gallon's  of  the  old  lady's  tea,  ful  attachment  he  thought  he  could 
he  could  not  have  perspired  more  rely.  At  the  door  stood  his  wife, 
freely,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  '* Where  is  your  husband  f  said  he. 
could  he  get.  Notwithstanding  the  "  My  God,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  6he,  '*I 
contiguity  of  three  of  the  finest  thought  it  was  him  when  I  saw 
young  ladies  in  the  State,  all  con-  you  coming,  and  was  angry  that  he 
versation  was  interdicted,  and  the  should  come  in  so  soon.  Why, 
predominant  idea  was  a  dungeon  don't  you  expect  to  be  killed  every 
or  a  halter.  The  only  consolatory  minute?  The  British  and  torys 
word  that  reaohed  |}is  ears,  was,  are  searching  after  you  in  every 
that  if  the  British  officer  had  not  direction.  The  boy  that  discovered 
been  on  command  on  a  most  inter-  you  yesterday  below  the  ferry,  ran 
esting  occasion,  he  would  have  away  in  less  than  an  hour  after- 
guarded  the  house  in  expectation  wards  to  tbe  British,  and  gave 
of  entrapping  the  rebel  that  night  them  notice  of  your  being  there. 
While  he  lay, stewed  and  weltering,  and  parties  have  been  riding  all 
many  solemn  promises  were  made  last  night  and  to-day.  Gen.  Har- 
not  to  be  found  again  within  the  rington's  negroes,  and  all  his  other 
walls  of  a  house,  while  he  remsined  property,  has  been  driven  off  to  the 
within  the  British  lines ;  and  the  British  head-quarters,  and  she  has 
very  thought  of  a  feather-bed  was  gone  on  a  hopeless  errand  after 
execrable.  But  not  so  the  ladies —  them,  to  see  if  they  wont  give  them 
to  their  pure  philanthropy  and  back  to  her."  While  the  woman 
benevolence  his  gratitude  was  due,  was  talkirtg  as  fast  as  she  could, 
and  ever  afterwards,  when  he  spoke  Brown  picked  up  a  hoecake  which 
of  them,  he  seemed  to  lack  words  lay  on  the  ^helf  just  inside  the 
to  express  his  grateful  sensations,  door,  and  desired  her  to  tell  her 
As  soon  as  the  torys  wer6  gone,  husband  to  come  to  him  at  certain 
he  arose  from  his  place  of  conceal-  place  as  soon  as  he  could.  At 
ment,  and  after  renewing  his  ap-  that  instant,  he  heard  the  word 
pointment  with  the  lady,  he  again  charge,  and  the  breaking  down  of 
struck  into  the  woods  to  seek  a  a  fence  at  about  fifty  yards  in  the 
lodging  in  the  lap  of  some  hollow  distance.  He  sprang  round  the 
tree  or  sequestered  corner  offence,  corner  of  the  house  next  the  brush- 
The  next  day  was  spent  in  attempt-  wood,  as  a  volley  of  rifles  were 
ing  to  cross  the  river  again,  in  fired.  Three  balls  struck  the  corner 
order  to  reach  the  place  of  his  ap-  as  he  parsed  it,  but  a  few  jumps, 
pointment  in  time.  But  as  he  and  he  was  enveloped  in  thick  bush 
approached  the  ferry  with  silence  and  briars,  impenetrable  by  horse- 
and  precaution,  he  soon  discovered  men,  and  the  darkhess  favoring 
that  a  guard  had  been  placed  there,  him,  he  made  his  escape  with  the 
and  that  scouting  parties  of  horse  only  supply  of  provisions  he  got 
were  continually  coming  and  going,  for  four  days  afterwards. 
Not  a  canoe  or  other  water  craft  Few  men  engaged  in  the  active 
was  to  be  found;  all  were  collected  scenes  of  the  Revolution  bat  had 
and  placed  in  care  of  the  guard,  occasion  to  admire,  and  almost 
Hungry  and  fatigued  with  fruitless  adore  the  prudent  and  persevering 
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firmness  of  the  ladies  in  their  de-  about  a  mile  above,  took  ^Brown, 

voted  attachment  to  their  country's   and  safely   set  him  over . 

cause.    No  iDStance  of  a  traitor  Price  now  took  him  by  the  hand, 

among  them,  nor  risk  they  would  and  said,  **I  have  hitherto  forborne 

not  run  to  serve  those  ens^aged  in  to  tell  you,  that  your  companion 

their  country's  defence.     The  good  in  this  desperate  adventure,  Major 

hearted   Mrs.  Price  sent  her  hus-  Speed,   was   taken  by  a  party  of 

band  to  Brown  the  next  day,  with  tories  the  night  that  heavy  charge 

instructions  to  live  or  die  by  him  was  made  on  you  at  my  cabin;  and 

until  he  saw  him  safe   over   the  by  this  time  he  is  in  the  dungeon 

river.    And   no  roan   ever    more  at   Camden.     Your    horse   stands 

fiiithfully  executed  his  orders  than  saddled  on  the  top  of  a  bank,  or 

Price  did.      For  when    all  other  will  do  soinafewnriinutes.     When 

means  of  crossing  failed,  he  risked  I  was  on  this  side  half  an  hour  ago, 

his  life  in  stealing  a  canoe  from  the  I  saw  young  Haly   who  has  him 

guard  at   the  ferry,  and  under  a  in  care,  and  directed  him  to  bring 

brisk  fire  from  the  several  muskets,  him  to  this  place; — he  is  faithful, 

had  the  address  to  direct  their  pur-  and  may  be   trusted.     God    bless 

Bait  down  the  river  while  he  crossed  you,  and  send  you  safe  out  of  this 

in  a  thick  fog,  and  silently  ascend-  awkward  situation." 
ing  on  the  opposite  side,  re-crossed 


III. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1781,  1y  the  aggressors  met  their  fate 
General  Greene  moved  from  his  before  they  returned  to  their  homes, 
winter  quarters,  at  Oheraws,  in  On  these  occasions  severe  rencoun- 
Soath  Carolina,  to  intercept  the  ters  would  take  place,  and  often 
British  troops  in  pursuit  of  General  the  plunder  fought  for  became  a 
Morgan  with  the  prisoners  taken  at  dear  purchase  even  to  the  victors, 
the  battle  of  Cowpens.  General  The  animosity  of  the  parties  in- 
Uarion  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  creasing  as  the  war  progressed,  in- 
State,  hovering  round  the  British  fluenced  and  divided  families,  who 
posts  of  Georgetown  and.  Scott's  appeared  to  be  excited  with  rage 
Lake,  on  the  Santee  river.  These  in  proportion  to  their  consanguini- 
movements  left  the  Whigs  and  ty,  and  often  produced  the  most 
Tories  of  great  and  little  Pee  Dee  bitter  and  destructive  conflicts, 
to  carry  on  the  war  under  their  Civil  government  was  extinct  or 
own  officers  and  in  their  own  pecu-  had  neither  influence  nor  restrain- 
liar  manner.  The  Tories  would  ing  powers,  and  the  parties  exercis- 
make  an  inroad  along  the  Whig  ed  such  cruelties  on  their  prisoners 
settlements  on  the  main  river,  plun-  as  malice  or  the  predominant  pan- 
der and  bum  houses,  drive  off  cat-  sion  of  the  moment  dictated, 
tie  and  horses,  and  put  to  death  all  In  the  latter  part  of  this  memo- 
the  men  who  were  so  unfortunate  rable  year  of  bloodshed  and  plun- 
83  to  fall  into  their  hands.  Such  der,  the  British  sent  Hector  McNeil, 
incursions  rarely  went  long  without  a  Scotchman,  in  their  service,  to 
ample  remuneration,  and  frequent-  raise  his  countrymen  in  the  lower 
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part  of  North  Carolina,  and  make  cution  aa  soon  as  Hayes  was  dead, 
a  bold  incursion  on  the  Whig  set-  The  usual  time  had  elapsed,  and  all 
tlements  of  great  Pee  Dee.  He  signs  of  life  had  long  disappeared 
appointed  his  rendezvous  at  Betty^s  when  they  ordered  him  to  be  cut 
Bridge,  on  Drowning  Creek,  nf  here  down.  He  fell  at  the  feet  of  his 
he  had  collected  about  two  hun-  fellow  prisoners,  apparently  as  dead 
dred  men,  pretty  well  armed  and  as  a  lifeless  corpse  could  be,  and  in 
strongly  excited  with  the  desire  of  t^ais  situation  he  lay  more  than  an 
revenge  and  retaliation.  They  hour,  when  one  who  stood  near 
were  nearly  ready  to  march,  when  him  observed  that  Hayse  was  not 
Col.  Wade,  having  intelligence  of  dead  yet,  for  there  were  consider- 
their  intentions,  hastily  collected  able  twitchings  and  throbbing  about 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  Whigs,  his  neck ;  yet  none  had  any  thought 
and  precipitately  moved  down  and  of  his  coming  to  life,  but  supposed 
surprised  them  in  their  camp.  They  he  was  not  quite  dead  though 
would  have  suffered  a  total  defeat  dying.  After  some  time  longer, 
if  they  had  not  been  reinforced  by  his  breast  began  to  heave,  and  a 
the  desperate  and  bloody  Colonel  kind  of  strangling  breath  was 
Flannel,  at  the  head  of  about  sixty  drawn,  and  yet  it  was  not  thought 
well  mounted  horse.  This  changed  he  was  coming  to  life.  But  the 
the  scene  altogether,  and  atler  a  circumstance  was  whispered  among 
hard  fought  battle  of  an  hour  or  the  prisoners,  and  soon  came  to  the 
more.  Wade  was  defeated  .with  the  ear^  of  the  guard,  from  whence  it 
loss  of  about  thirty  men  killed  and  spread  through  the  camp.  Colonels 
as  many  taken  by  the  enemy.  Flannel  and  Elmore  now  rode  up. 

The  first  intention  of  the  Tory  and  seeing  Hayes*  situation,  the 
officers  was  to  put  all  the  prisoners  latter  ordered  his  waiting  man  to 
to  death,  and  a  young  man  of  the  dismount,  and  handing  him  a  pistol 
name  of  Hayes,  who  had  been  a  told  him  to  blow  his  brains  out 
very  active  Whig,  was  ordered  for  and  put  the  fellow  out  of  his  misery, 
immediate  execution.  A  tree  which  The  pistol  was  put  to  his  forehead 
stood  in  the  edge  of  Betty ^s  yard,  and  snapped.  Elmore  gave  him 
with  a  strong  limb  shooting  out  at  the  other,  which  he  said  had  never 
right  angles,  served  for  a  gallows,  missed  fire,  and  ordered  him  to 
'  Ten  minutes  was  allowed  him  to  hold  it  level,  with  the  muzzle  to 
say  his  prayers,  during  which  time  his  ear.  He  did  so,  and  the  pistol 
he  stood  with  the  other  prisoners,  snapped.  Flannel  then  ordered 
surrounded  by  the  guard,  under  the  waiter  to  desist  and  let  the  fel- 
the  tree  and  the  preparations  going  low  alone — if  he  would  come  to, 
on.  A  high -backed  chair  was  let  him  come  to  and  be  d — d.  But 
taken  from  the  house,  which  served  Elmore  insisting  on  his  being  kill- 
for  both  ladder  and  stage.  Sup-  ed,  a  considerable  quarrel  ensued, 
ported  by  two  strong  men,  after  the  and  many  high  words  passed  be- 
rope  was  placed  round  his  neck,  he  tween  the  two  tory  chiefs,  one  in- 
was  made  to  clinib  to  the  top,  and  sisting  he  should  be  killed  and  the 
when  the  other  end  of  the  rope  other  swearing  he  should  not. 
was  thrown  over  the  limb  and  well  Hayes  in  the  meantime  breathed 
secured,  the  chair  was  jerked  from  more  frequently,  and  making  some 
under  him.  During  this  time  a  effort  to  rise,  tumbled  about  like  a 
sort  of  drum-head  court  martial  drunken  man.  None  gave  him 
was  sitting,  and  another  prisoner  assistance ;  the  prisoners  dare  not 
was  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  exe-  and  the  guards  would  not        j 
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He  at  length  recovered  his  feet  he,  ^*  and  I  am  what  remains  of 

and  stagger^  ahout  the  yard,  fre-  that  Howel  you  once   knew  very 

qnentlyfallingdown  and  scrambling  well."     "I   am  sincerely   glad  to 

Dp  again,  until  he  staggered  against  see  you  yet  among  the  living,  Mr. 

the  carb  of  a  well  in  the  yard,  that  Howel.     We   have  long  lamented 

was   planked    about    waist  high,  you  as  one  who   had   departed  to 

Over  this  curbing  he   hung  on  a  the  regions  of  the  dead.**    **  I  have 

balance  for  some  time,  the  guard  not  yet  been  dead,**  said   he,  ^  but 

hoping  he   would   fall   in  and  the  Mr.  Hayes,  my  fellow  traveller,  has, 

prisoners  that  he   would   fall  out.  and  is  now   on  his  way   home  to 

The  latter  (after  a    considerable  carry  the  news  of  his  happy  revival 

time  and  many  efforts)  took  place,  to  his  friends."    "Then,  this  is  the 

and  after  again  recovering  his  feet,  Mr.  Hayes  who  fell  the  first  victim 

he  staggered   to   the  gallows  tree,  of  old  Hector^s  vindictive  malice  ?" 

round  which  he  clung  for  an  hour  **  It  is  the  same  man,"  said  he,  '^that 

or  more  until   the   prisoners  were  McNiel    hung  at  Betty's  Bridge ; 

inarched  off.  we  have   not  been  separated    one 

While  these  transactions  were  half  hour  since."   "  We  understood, 

taking  place,   Hector  McNeil  had  Mr.  Howel,  that  you  experienced 

time  to  reflect  that  he  was  acting  the  same  fate."     ^  I  believe,  sir,  at 

onder  a  British  commission   in  the  first,  we   were   all  included  in  the 

regular  service,  that  the  comman-  same  sentence,  but  Hamor  was  the 

der-in-chief  would  be  made  respon-  next  man  prepared   for  execution ; 

aible  for  his  conduct,  and  that  re-  though   some  delay   taking  place, 

taliation   would   be  made  on  the  and  the  altercation  between  Flannel 

British  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  and  Elmore  relative  to  Hayes  caus- 

the  Americans.    This  circumstance  ing  still  further  delay,  the  sentence 

saved  their  lives  on  the  present  oc-  was  finally  suspendeti.     But  during 

easion.     The    orders  for    further  the  time   that  Hayes   was  coming 

executions   were     countermanded,  to,  convulsed  and  staggering  about, 

and  they  were  sent  to  Wilmington,  Hamor  stood  with  the  rope  around 

put  on  board  a  ship  that  lay  there,  his  neck,    looking  at   him  with  a 

and    sent    round    to    Charleston,  kind  of  stupid    amazement,   with 

where,  confined  on  board  a  prison  loss    of  reason ;    from    which    he 

ship,  a  number  of  them  died,  and  never  recovered,  but  dwindled  away 

the  survivors  were  set  at  liberty  on  and  died  in  a  few  weeks." 
parole  after  six   month's  imprison-       Mr.  Howel,  a  man  of  known  ve- 

ment  and  cruel  treatment  on  board  racity,  gave  us  the  foregoing  narra- 

that  floating  pandemonium.  tive  of  Hayes'  execution  and  after 

In  April,  1782,  a  party  of  volun-  recovery.    But  our   attention  was 

teers,  on  their  march  to  join  Gene*  now  turned  to  Hayes  himself.   The 

ral  Marion,,  pitched  their  camp  on  strong  desire  which  every  one  has 

the  bank  of  Willow  Creek.  Some-  to  know  what  views  or  sensations 

time  after  dark,   two   ragged  and  the  soul  may  have  when  the  fnnc- 

meagre  looking  strangers  came  up  tions  of  animal  life  cease  to  operate, 

and  begged  leave  to  lie  by  the  fire  excited  our  most  anxious  enquiries, 

till  morning.   Notwithstanding  the  and   a  number   of  questions  were 

altered  and   emaciated  appearance  asked  him ;  the  answers  to  which 

of  the  elder  person,  I  thought  the  were    in    substance     as   follows : 

features  of  a  former  acquaintance  ^  Being  taken    immediately   from 

appeared    conspicuous.      **"  Is  not  the  heat  of  action,  my  blood   had 

your  name  Howel  f"    "  It  is,"  said  not  cooled  nor  my  passions  subsided; 
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I  did  not  feel  that  depressioii  saiid  deaths.  I  can  hardlj  saj  at 
of  spirits  which  at  another  time  I  what  time  distinct  recollection 
might  hare  done.  I  saw  that  my  commenced,  bat  I  think  breathing 
death  was  ineTitable,  and  determin-  and  a  sense  of  pain  returned  to- 
ed to  meet  it  with  the  same  forti-  gether.  I  seemed  to  be  oppressed 
tnde  I  had  gone  into  battle  with.  I  with  an  ezcessiTolj  painful  dream, 
thought  I  had  done  my  duty  in  the  accompanied  with  night-mare.  I 
engagement,  and  wished  ray  exer-  felt  in  a  painful  state  of  making  ez- 
tions  hail  been  more  suct^essliil ;  I  ertions,  to  what  purpose  I  know 
humbly  prayed  God  to  pardon  my  not,  nor  with  what  effect.  I  recol- 
sins  and  bless  my  country.  I  saw  lect  endeaTonring  to  support  my- 
and  noticed  their  preparations  for  self  by  the  tree,  and  I  remember 
the  execution,  but  had  time  for  marching  off  with  the  other  pri- 
▼ery  few  reflections  before  my  as-  soners  and  the  g^ard,  but  do  not 
sailants  took  hold  of  my  arms  and  believe  I  had  a  perfect  and  correct 
ordered  me  to  mount  the  chair.  I  chain  of  thought  until  the  next 
recollect  perfectly  their  supporting  morning,  after  a  night's  sleep.  I 
me  on  the  upper  back  until  the  have  a  faint  recollection  of  tarob- 
rope  was  tied  over  the  limb,  and  ling  down  and  screrobling  about, 
then  feeling  the  chair  give  way.  At  which  perhaps  occurred  to  my 
that  moment  a  flash  of  lightning  mind  from  hearing  those  circum- 
appeared  to  strike  my  face.  I  felt  stances  mentioned,  otherwise  the 
no  pain — the  apparent  flash  of  memory  of  them  might  never  have 
lightning  was  the  last  sensation,  revived.'' 
Coming  to  life  is  worse  than  a  thou- 
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Your  flirt  is  ever  frisky; — frisky  fancies, 
Mix'd  blood  and  brain,  will  keep  herfidgelty; 
And  she  will  sing  yon,  and  with  sentiment 
Seduce  you  to  the  balcony  and  moonlights, 
Only  to  leave  you  groping  in  the  dark ! 
She's  but  a  wriggler  of  capricioas  nature — 
An  eel  in  moral !    Would  you  fix  her  fast  ? 
Run  a  pin  through  her;  as  the  naturalist 
Fastens  the  bug,  or  beetle,  to  the  cork ! 
She^s  cork-like,  and  a  floater ; — ^beetle  like, 
She'll  do  a  world  of  humming  for  thre€  seasons. 
You'll  have  to  seek  her  out,  if  you  would  find  her. 
These  seasons  over :  and  you'll  find  her  willing 
For  any  captor — stuck  to  any  cork ! 
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OHAFTVB.   ZIV. 

It  snowed  in  his  house  of  meat  and  course,  more  dissatisfied  with  other 

drink,  neoole 

Of  all  dainties  that  men  could  of  think:  *^  xi     *    .1       ,        1                 l     i    i. 

After  the  sundry  seasons  of  the  year,  From  the  day  he  came  back  he 

So  changed  he  bis  meat  and  his  soupere.  was  constantly  in  the  midst  of  his 

Fill  iftany  a  fat  partrich  had  he  in  mew,  refiriment.      He  showed  himself  tOO 

And  many  a  breme  and  many  a  luce  in  ^*'^,      1.      j       ^  xi_                  *  1.1       * 

^iQ^ .                       ^  at  the  head   of  the  mess  table  at 

Wo  was  his  cook,  but  if  his  sauce  were  every  meal,  taking  that  as  well  as 

Poinant  and   sharp,   and  ready  all  his  q^^^    opportunities,     to    inculcate 

His  tabUrd7rmant  in  bis  hall  alway,  rig>^    precept    and  sound  doctrine 

Stood  ready  covered  all  the  k)ng  day.  on  military  matters,  and  lecture  his 

Prologue  to  Caruerbury  Tales.  oflBcers  on  the  subject  of  discipline. 

Three  days   had  gone  by  since  Nor  did  be  confine  himself  to  gen- 

the  return  of  the  party  from  Evora.  eralties.     He   was   exacting    with 

The   ladies  had  gotten  over  their  his  major,  hard  on  his  adjutant ; 

fatigue,  talked   over  their  travels,    he  gave  Captain  A to  un- 

and  wondered  at  seeing  nothing  of  derstand  that  the  days  and  nights 
LTsIe.  He  had  merely  sent  to  spent  in  the  mountains  in  pursuit 
inquire  after  their  health,  instead  of  his  game,  tended  little  to  pro- 
of comfng  himself,  as  in  duty  mote  the  King^s  service,  and  that 
bound.    Lady    Mabel   had   confi-  leave  would   he  refused  in  future, 

dently  looked  for  hini  the  first  day,    and  he  suggested  to  Capt.  B 

asked  about  him  the  next,  and  on  that  the  best  way  to  ascertain  the 

the  third,  feeling  hurt  at  this  con-  state   of  his  company  was  not  to 

tinned  neglect,  concluded  that  she  send  for  his  orderly  serjeant,  but  to 

had  had  enough  of  his  company  of  inspect    it    himself.     He    spoiled 

late,  and'  it  did  not  matter  should  more  than  one  party  of  pleasure 

she  not  see  him  for  a  month.  for  some  of  these  gentlemen,  by 

Meanwhile  what  was  L'Isle  do-  'finding   very  inopportunely  some- 

iDg  ?   He  was  busy  reforming  him-  thing  else  for  them  to  do,  than  fol- 

self  and  his  regiment.     On  his  re-  lowing   the   ladies    of  Elvas   and 

tarn  to  Elvas  he  had  met  with  sev-  other  game  of  the  vicinage, 

eral  little  indications   of   relaxed  Many  of  the   officers  grumbled, 

discipline,  and  somewhat  suddenly  and    voted    the    colonel   a  bore, 

remembered  that  he  had  not  come  They  even  talked  of  sending  him 

oat  to  Portugal  to  ride  about  the  to  Coventry.     But  Adjutant  Mey- 

country,  escorting  young  ladies  in  nell  excused  him   by    whispering 

search  of  botanical  specimens,  pic-  it  about  that  the  colonel  had  just 

turesque  scenes,  and  fragments  of  met  with  a  rude  rebuff  from  a  cer- 

antiquity.     He,  the  most  punotil-  tain  person  at  head-quarters,  and 

ioQs  of  martinets,  had  been  sadly  as  the  rank  and  sex  of  the  offender 

neglecting  his  duties,  and  had  used  hindered  his  showing   his  resent- 

the  invalid's  plea  until  it  was  wotn  ment  in  that  direction,  on   whom 

threadbare    long    ago.     He   was  could  he  vent  his  ill  humour  but  on 

dissatisfied   with  himself,  and,  of  those  under  his  command  f    Mey- 
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nell    advised   that  thej  Bhould  all  rage  by  a  party  of  marauders  two 

unite  in  sending  a  roand  robbin  to  nights  before.     A  peasant,  guilty 

Lady  Mabel,  begging  her  to  smile  of  being   richer  than   his  neigh- 

apon  their  colonel,  and  put  him  in  boors,  had  been  punished  by  hay- 

an  amiable  mood.  ing    his  house    forced,  his   head 

With  the  little  festive  skirmishes,  broken,   his  premises  sacke^l,  and 

of  almost  daily  occurrence  at  head-  his    family     ill-treated.      Though 

quarters,  Lord  Strathern  loved  to  there  had    been   but   little   blood 

mingle,  occasionally,  more  serious  shed,  there  had  been  much  wine 

affairs,  in   the  shape  of  grander  spilt,    besides  several  plump  goat 

feasts ;  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  after  sidns  carried  off  with  the   rest  of 

Lady   Mabel's  return,  the  guests  the  plunder.   The  English  ii\^lvaB 

assembled  in  force.    Among  them  laid  this  achievement  at  the  door  of 

were   three   ladies  of  Elvas,   who  the  irregular  Spanish  force  at  Ba- 

had  established  a  social  intercourse  dajoz.    The  Spanish  officers  were 

with  Lady   Mabel,  and  a  greater,  quite  as  sure  that  it  was  the  exploit 

though  less  ostensibleintimacy  with  of  volunteer  foragers  from  the  Eog- 

some  gentlemen   of  the   brigade,  lish  cantonments.    L'Isle  seeing  no 

Dinner  company  is  a  phase  of  so-  body  disposed  to  inquire  into  the 

cial  life  almost  unknown  in  Portu-  matter,   went  and  made  an  exami- 

gal,  and  Lady  Mabel  aware  of  this,  nation  on  the  spot,  which  inclined 

was  needlessly  anxious  to  put  her  him   to  believe  that  the  Spanish 

female  guests  at  their  ease.     Her  version  was  the  true  history  of  this 

smattering  of  their  tongue,  proved  little  military  operation.     After  a 

inadequate,  and  even  her  Spanish  hot  ride,   he   returned  in  time  to 

but  poorly  served  the  purposes  of  make    his    bow    to   Lady   Mabel 

conversation.    Dona  Carlotta  Se-  among  the  latest  of  her  guests, 
quiera  indeed  despising  the  penin-       Mrs.  Shortridge  was  very  glad  to 

suiar   tongues,   would  speak  only  see  him,  but  reproached  him  with 

French — but  such    French.     She  his  late  neglect  of  his  friends ;   and 

had  picked   up  most  of  it  among  turned   towards  Lady  Mabel,    ex- 

Kellerman's  officers,  when  he  held  pecting  her  concurrence   in    this 

Elvas  with  a  French  garrison  in  censure.     But  my  Lady  said,  with 

1808.    This  lady,  like  some  other  'sublime  indifference,  "What  mat- 
renegade  Portuguese,  at  that  time,  ters  Colonel  L'Isle's  absence  bith- 

assiduously  courted  the  Gaul ;  and  erto,  since  he  has  now  come  in  time 

she  was  anxious  now  to  wipe  out  to   interpret  between   us  and  cor 

this  blot,  in  the  eyes  of  her  coun-  Portuguese   friends?     I   have    ez- 

trymen,  by  making  much  of  their  hausted  my  stock  of  Portuguese,* 

British   allies.     Lady   Mabel  tired  she   continued,   addressing    L'lale, 

of  her  efforts  to  converse  with  the  '^and  find  that  thev  do  not  alwavs 

other  ladies,  and  sick  of  Dona  Car-  comprehend    my  Spanish.     Major 

lotta's  French,  Warren,  indeed,  has  been   lending 

**  After  ihe  school  of  Stratford  at  bow,  me  his  aid ;  but  1  think  the  inter- 

For  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  an-  preter  the  harder  to  be  understood 

know  —  ^f  ^^^  j.^^^    jg  j^  jj^j  strange  these 

longed   to  see   her  self  appointed  ladiesdonot  understand  me  better; 

dras^oman  enter  the  room.  for    their    language    is    but     bad 

Lisle    had    ridden    out  in  the  Spanish,  and  mine  is  surely    bad 

morning  to  a  place  on  the  borders,  enough." 

equi -distant  between  Elvas  and  Ba-       ^^Do  not  say  that  to  the  Porta- 

dajoz,  the  scene  of  a  serious  out-  guese,"  said  L'Isle,     "They  will  be 
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jqstly  offended;  for  their  tongue  is  I  have  an  independent  command," 

ntber  the  elder  sister  of  the  Span-  said  Lisle,  laughing,  **I  will  not 

ish  than  a  corruption  of  it.^  let  a  Frenchman  capitulate  hut  in 

^  Pray,   lend   roe   your  tongue,  good  English,  or  for  want  of  it,  in 

Colonel   L'Isle,"  said   Mrs.  Short*  some  other  language  than  his  own. 

.ridge;    '^Here  Dona  Carlotta  Se«  I  have  already  put  that  in  practice 

quiera  has  heen  jabbering  at  me  in  in  a  small  way,*^  said   he,  as  he 

what  I  now  find  out  to  be  French ;  handed  Mrs.  Shortridge  down  to 

bat  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  do  not  dinner.     *4  once  waylaid  a  fora- 

know  thirty  words  of  the  language."  ging,  an^Ztce,  a  plundering   party, 

"Better  to  be  ignorant  of  it,"  returning  laden  to  Merida.     Tbey 

said  L'Isle,  with   a  sneer,  "  than  showed  fight,  but  we  soon  tumbled 

karn  it  as  Dona  Carlotta  did."  them   into  a  barranca^  where   we 

'^I  know  not  how  she  acquired  it,"  had  them  quite  in  our  power.    But 

saidMrs.  Shortridge,  **  but  I  am  told  I  would  not  listen  to  a  word  of 

that  here  on  the  continent  every  their  French,  or  let  them  surrender, 

educated    person    speaks    French,  until  they  found  a  renegade  Span- 

We  English  are  far  behind  them  in  iard  to  act  as  interpreter.     When 

that."  I  want  anything  of  them,  I  may 

**Be  proud  rather  than  ashamed  speak  French;  but  when  they  want 

of  that,"  said   L'Isle.    "Monsieur  anything  of  me,  they  must  ask  it  in 

has  taught  all  Europe  his  language  another  tongue." 

except  ourselves.    Flagellation  is  a  The   dinner  went  off  as  large 

oecessary  part  of  schooling.    As  dinners   usually  do.      The   wrong 

he  has  never  been  able  to  thrash  parties  got  seated    together,   and 

08,  we  are  the  worst  French  schol-  suitable  companions  were  separated 

ars  in  Europe,  and   those  he  has  by  half  the  length  of  the  board, 

thrashed    often  est,   are    the    best.  Lady   Mabel    had   Colonel    Brad- 

They  should  blush  at  their  knowl-  shawe,  whom   she   did   not  want, 

edge;  we  plume  ourselves  on  our  close  at  hand;  and  her  dragoman 

igDorance.     Thank  God  you  have  was  out  of  hearing,  which  she  felt 

an  English  tongue  in  your  head,  to  be  not   only  inconvenient,  but  a 

and  never  mar  a  better  language  grievance;    for  without   entertain- 

with  a  Gallic  phrase.     There  is  in  ing  any  definite  designs  upon  him, 

every  country  a  class  who  are  prone  habit  bad  already  given  her  a  sort 

to  denationalize  themselves;  at  this  of  property  in  him,  and  a  right  to 

day,  tbey  generally  ape  the  French-  his  services.    But  the  Elvas  ladies 

man.     Now,  I  can  tolerate  a  gen-  had  no  such  ground  of  complaint. 

Qine  Frenchman,  without  having  Each  had  her  favourite  by  her  side, 

toy  great  liking  for    him ;   but  if  and  Dona  Carlotta  one  on  either 

there  is  any  one  whom  I  feel  at  hand. 

liberty  to  despise-and  distrust,  it  is  a  It  was  a  relief  to  Lady  Mabel 

German,  Spaniard  or  Englishman,  when  the  time  came  to  lead  the 

who  is  trying  to  frenchify  himself,  ladies  back  to  her  drawing-room. 

The  French,"  he  continued,  "have  There  she   laboured   to   entertain 

the  impudence  to  call  theirs  the  them  until  some  of  the  gentlemen 

Qoiversal   language  of  diplomacy  found  leisure  to  come  to  her  aid. 

and  war;  and  they  ha\ie  been  long  She  ejpe^ted  to  see  L'Isle  among 

too  much  encouraged  in  this.    My  the  first ;   but  one   after  another 

Lord  Wellington  here  is  much  to  came  in  without  him ;  the  Porta* 

blame  in  giving  way  to  their  pre-  gyese   ladies   were  taken   off  her 

tensions  on  this  point     Whenever  hands  by  their  more  intimate  male 
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friends,  and  she  had  leisure  to  won-  geU  and  maintained  that  though  an 

der  what  could   keep  Ulsle  down  army  might  be  called  a  machine, 

staira  so  long,  and  to  get  out  of  it^  component  parts  were  men,  who 

humour  at  his  sticking  to  the  hot-  necessarily  had  some  perception  of 

tie,  and  neglecting  better  company  the  contingencies  and  emergencies 

for  it.  incident  to  military  life,  and  that. 

Meanwhile,  a  great  controversy  great  as  were  sacrifices  they  might 

was   waging  below.      The    more  make,   and    the   restrictions    they 

the    disputants   drank,   the   more  might  bear  with  when  there  was 

strenuously  they  discussed  the  point  obvious  necessity  for  them,  should 

at  issue;   and  the  more  they  ex-  the  sameexactingcourse  be  pursued 

hausted  themselves  in   argument,  as  a  system,  it  would   only    break 

the   oftener  they  refreshed   them-  their  spirits,  freeze  their  zeal,  and 

selves    by    drinking ;    swallowing  disgust  them  with  the  service.    We 

many  a  glass  unconsciously  in  the  hs^re  seen  enough  of  your  mecfian- 

heat  of  the  debate.  ical  armies,  drilled  and  regulated  to 

The  farmer  talks  of  seasons  and  perfection,  as  soulless  mechanism, 
his  crops;  the  merchant  of  traffic  We  have  seen  how,  on  the  disloca- 
and   his  gains;    and    the   soldier,  tion  of  this  machine,  the  parts  be- 
though  less  narrow  in  his  range  of  came  useless  and   helpless  without 
topics,  often  dwells  on  the  incidents  resource  in  .themselves.     In  short, 
and  characteristics  of  military  life,  it  is  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  ays- 
In  answer  to  some  very  loo.se  no-  tehi  which   has  given  half  Europe 
tions  on  the  subject  of  discipline,  to  the  French.  No ;  if  the  bow  need 
LTsle  mounted  bis  hobby,  and  said  unbending,  still  more  does  the  sol- 
that  he  had  pretty  much  come  into  dier  need  relaxation,  to  give  vigour 
the  mechanical  theory  on  military  and  elasticity  to  body  and  mind, 
matters.    *'An  army  is  a  machine;  A  little  ease  and  pleasure  chequer- 
the  men  composing  it,  parts  of  that  ing  his  career  only  beget  desire  and 
machine;  and  the  more  their  per-  the  motives  for  new  adventure  and 
sonal  and  individual  characters  are  fresh  exertions.     "How  is  it  with 
obliterated,  by  assimilating  them  our  horses,^  exclaimed  his  lordship, 
to  the  nature  of  precise  and  defi-  who  was  a  jockey  of  the  old  school, 
site  parts  of  one  complicated  organ-  **Do  we   not   give  them  a  run  at 
ization,  the  better   will  they  serve  grass,  to  refresh  their  constitutions 
their   purpose.     Now,  a   machine  and  renew  their  youth ?'' 
should  be  kept  always  in  perfect       But  L^Tsle  unshaken  maintained 
order  and  readiness  for  instant  ap*  his  opinion.    **  With  such  materials 
plication  to  the  purpose  of  its  con-  as  make  up  a  large  pari  of  oar 
struction.     An  army  is  a  machine  army,  for  his  Majesty  gets, the  ser- 
contrived  for  fighting  battles;  and  vices  of  many  a  fellow  who  can  be 
if  at  any  time  it  is  not  in  a  condi-  put  to  no  good  use  at  home,  your 
tion  to  fight  to  the  best  advantage,  lordship^s  relaxation  system  would 
it  is  in  a  state  of  deterioration  and  only  tend  to  sap  its  moral  and  phj- 
partial    disorganization.      Troops,  sical  strength,  and  make  it  a  curse 
therefore,  should   be  kept,  at  all  to  the  country  in  which  it  is  qiiar- 
times  and  under  all  circumstances,  tered,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.^ 
under  the   same   rigid   discipline,       It  would  have  been  well  had  the 
and  in   the  full  exercise  of  their  discussion   stopped   here.     In  the 
functions,  equally  ready  at  all  sea-  heat  of  debate  each  pushed  his  ar- 
sons for  action.'*  guraent  beyond   his   own   convio- 

Lord  Strathem  took  up  the  cud-  tions.  •  Colonel  Bradshawe  sat  sip- 
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ping  bid  wine,  listening  with  mock  hospitable  man — no  where,  but  at 

gravity   and    seeming   to   oscilate  his  own  board,  could  he  have  kept 

between  the  opinions  of  the  dispu-  his  temper  under  control.    Between 

tants,  but  most   of  the   company  the  fumes  of  wine  and  smoke  of 

Agreed  with  Lord  Strathem ;   still  segars»   the   matter  only    became 

Ulsle  found  several  staunch  backers  more  and  more  cloudy.     It  was  late 

for  his   mechanical    theory.     But  when  Ulsle  left  the  table  and  en- 

when  quoting  facts  in   support  of  tered    the  drawing-room,   with   a 

bis  views,  he  referred  to  the  conduct  brow  still  ruffled  by  the  controversy, 

of  their  own  men  on  sundry  late  Striving  to  resume  bis  equanimity 

occasions,  and  stated  the  result  of  he  took  a  seat  by  Lady  Mabel.  But 

the  inquiries  he  that  morning  had  she,  by  no  means  pleased  at  the  long 

made   into   the   last    outrage,  he  absence  of  her  interpreter,  and  his 

brought  the  whole  company  down  late   neglect  in   attending  on  her, 

apon  him.    They  were  all  sure  that  pushed    her  chair  back  and  said 

the  English  soldiers  had  nothing  to  something  about  **  falling  iiito  bad 

do  with  it     His  lordship  professed  habits.*' 

to  delect,  not  only  in.  the  act  itself,  **Do  you  think  so?"  said  L'Isle, 

but  in  the  modus  operandi^  infalli-  looking  surprised,  then  reflecting  a 

l)le  marks  that  fathered  it  on  the  moment    ^  Why,   Lady  Mabel,  I 

Spaniard.   The  quiet,  stealthy  man-  am  not  aware  of  having  committed 

ner,  the  place,  just  on  the  border,  any  excess,  at  least  of  tiie  kind  you 

yet  out  of  Spain.     **  Besides,"  he  suspect." 

urged,  "you  yourself  say,  that  the  "Why  then,  do  you  come  from 

few    words    the    marauders   were  below  so  much  heated  and  excited." 

heard  to  utter  were  all  Spanish."  "I  have  been  engaged  in  a  hot 

But  the  same  testimony  proves  argument  with  my  lord  and  others." 
them  to  have  been  bad  Spanish —  **  Coolness  would  be  more  appro- 
even  to  the  ears  of  a  Portuguese  priate  to  argument  than  heat  But 
borderer,  and  evidently  used  by  for-  this  was  plainly  an  after-dinner  dis- 
eigners  for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  cussion.  The  subject  should  be 
like  the  dresses  they  wore.  Who  handled  a  second  time,  in  imitation 
ever  heard  of  a  Spaniard  breaking  of  those  wise  barbarians,  who  re* 
a  loan's  head,  when  he  could  ^ve  solved  on  nothing  until  thev  had 
him  the  blade  of  his  knife."  The  twice  taken  counsel,  once  of  their 
fanner's  bloody  crown  was*  a  plain  cups,  and  then  of  cool  sobriety  the 
piece  of  English  handicraft.  Span-  morning  after." 
iards  would  have  rummaged  the  "I  feel  no  need  of  appealing  to 
hoiifle  for  la  plata,  and  have  the  cool  reflecting  morning  hours." 
snatched  the  ear-rings  from  the  "Of  course  you  do  not  feel  it 
women's  ears — the  robbers,  a  more  now,  that  too  will  come  with  the 
thirsty  race,  though  chiefly  of  carry-  sober  niorning." 
ihg  off  the  liquor."  Lisle,  a  good  deal-  nettled,  was 

The  number  and  loud  voices  of  about  to  reply,  when  she  exclaimed, 

those  opposed  to  him  only  made  "Why,  you  have  been  snrioking!" 

Lisle  more  stubborn  in  maintaining  "No,  I  have  only  been  smoked." 
lis  views.     He  seemed  rather  to*      "That  is  just  as  unpleasant,"  she 

like  being  in  a  minority  of  one.  On  said  pushing  her  chair  farther  off. 

the  other    hand,   Lord   Strathem  "The   Portuguese    snuff-taking  is 

construed  his  remarks  into  an  un-  offensive  enough,  but  this  Spanish 

disguised  censure  of  his  lax  dis-  habit  of  smoking  perpetually  is  in- 

cipline.    Luckily  he  was  a  truly  tolerable.    Wherever  our  ofBcert 
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go  thev  pick  np  tbe  small  vice§  of  boyhood.      L'Isle    found     himself 

Uie  country,  without  abandoning  coqyicted    of    contributing,    with 

any  of  their  own.    Here  they  add  others,  to  mar  the  comfort  and  spoil 

smoking  to  their  native  wine-bib-  the  habits  of  the  most  abstemiooa 

bling  propensities.    They  spoil  a  and  domestic  old  prentleman  in  the 

man  utterly."  king's  service.    This  was  plainly  a 

**Not  utterly,"  saidUIsle,  "there  point  on  which  it  was  not  safe  to 

is  Warren,  now,  a  capital  fellow,  contradict  Lady  Mabel,  if  he  would 

a  delightful  companion,  and  an  in-  keep   in   ber  good  graces,   so  he 

veterate  smoker."  gladly  waved  the  discussion. 

"  For  that  I  cannot  tolerate  him,"        Mrs.  Shortridge,  under  the  reviv- 

said  Lady  Mabel,  out  of  humour  inginfluenceherioveofsight-seeing, 

with  every  body.  now  asked  L^Isle  to  suggest  some 

"  There  is  your  friend,  Colonel  excursion  for  them,  on  which  they 

Bradshawe,  who  sets  no  little  store  might  see  something  new.     But 

by  his  wine  and  segar."  she  begged  that  it  might  be  within 

'^Heis  intolerable    with   them,  a  reasonable  distance,  for  she  had 

and  would  be  a  bore  without  them.'  -been  so  thorousfhlv  shaken  on  the 

"  But  my   lord  himself  smokes,  rough   paths  to   and  from  Evora, 

Will  you  not  tolerate  him  !"  that  she  was  not  yet  up  to  another 

"  He  is  an   old  man.  a  general  long  ride, 
officer,  and  my  father,"  said  Lady       "Cranfield  has  just  been  talking 

Mabel.    "After  a  life  of  hard  ser-  of  Fort    la    Lippe,"    said    L'lale, 

vice  in  the   worst  climates  in  the  "  which    overlooks    us    from    the 

world,  he  may  need  indulgences  not  the   North.     Let  us   make  up    a 

necessary  to  younger  men.      Be-  party  to  visit  it  to-morrow.     Cran- 

sides,  he  is  obliged  to  see  so  much  field  can  entertain  and  instruct  us 

of  his  officers.     If  he  could  choose  by  discoursing  on  this  master  piece 

his  companions,  he  would  lead  a  of  the  Count  de  Lippe,  and  unveil 

very  different  life.     When  we  hap-  the  mysteries  of  the  engineer's  art 

pen  to  be  alone   here,"  continued  In  the  intervals,  we  can,  from  that 

Lady  Mabel,   **  he  never  sits  long  high   point,    survey    the    country 

after  dinner,   seldom  touches  a  se-  around  us." 

gar,  and  it   is  evidently   only  his       Cranfield   eagerly  seconded  the 

position,  and  the  habits  forced  upon  proposal.     Anything   that   looked 

nim  in    a    long    military   career,  like  diversion  was  welcome  to  the 

which    interferes    with    his  quiet  ladies  and   the  idlers  about  tbera, 

tastes  and    love   of  domestic  life."  and  Lady  Mabel,  somewhat  molli- 

L'lsle  looke<i  at  Lady  Mabel  to  fied,  condescended  to  approve  of  it« 
see  if  she  was  in  earnest     She  had        Accordingly,  the   next  morning 

only  said   what    she  willingly  be-  she    met,    by    appointment,    Mra. 

lieved  on  rather  slight  foundations.  Shortridge   and   three  Portuguese 

In  truth,  the  novelty  of  having  his  ladies  at  the  foot  of  the  long  flight 

daughter  with  him  on  the  few  occa-  of  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  Cathe- 

sions  on  which  they  were  here  left  dral  of  Elvas.    They  wern  accom- 

alone  together,  had  proved  of  quite  panted  by    L'Isle,  Cranfield,   and 

sufficient  interest  to  enable  Lord  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  more,  in- 

Stratham  to  dispense  with  other  eluding  the  young  surgeon  of«th« 

society   and   excitements,   and  led  —    regiment,    \?ho    was    always 

htm  to  look  back    and   to  speak  imagining  that  Lady  Mabel  had  a 

nujch  of  his  short  married'  life,  and  cold,  headache,  or  some  other  little 

far  beyond  that,  the  days  of  his  ailment,  that  he  might  have   the 
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pleaaure  of  prescribing  for  it.  Ir-  ladies  were  not  so  attentive,  not 
reverently  taming  their  backs  on  understanding  the  language  of  the 
the  old  church,  without  one  prayer  lecturer,  and  feeling  less  interest  in 
to  the  saints  within  or  those  de-  the  defence  of  their  country  than 
picted  on  its  windows  of  stained  in  the  attentions  of  the  foreign  oiB- 
fflass,they  walked  out  of  town  down  cers,  who  were  devoting  themselves 
into  the  narrow  valley  lying  north  to  their  special  service.  But  Lady 
of  the  city,  and  crossing  the  brook'  Mabel,  who  prided  herself  on  being 
which  runs  at  the  bottom,  ^the  a  soldier^s  daughter,  lent  a  willing 
Portuguese  making  a  river  or  it,  ear  to  Cranfield,  asked  many  ques- 
have  christened  it  the  Seto,)on  the  tions,  and  even  contrived  to  under- 
few  stepping  stones  which  well  sup-  stand  much  that  he  had  to  say. 
ply  the  place  of  a  foot  bridge,  they  Lisle  now  thought  that  the  engi- 
toiled  up  the  .opposite  hill,  the  neer  had  held  the  first  place  in  Lady 
lower  part  of  which  is  covered  with  MabePs  attention  long  enough ;  so 
a  grove  of  prickly  oaks.  he  broke  in  upon  his  eulogy  on 
On  reaching  the  gate,  Captain  this  inland  Gibraltar,  the  master- 
Cranfield  stepped  forward  to  the  piece  of  *'o  gran  Conde  de  LippeJ*^ 
head  of  the  party,  and  entered  zeal-  "The  whole  thinfi^  is  certainly 
OQslyon  his  duties  as  caWontf.  He  grand  and  c-omplete  in  itself,''  said 
led  them  through  the  spacious' bar-  he  looking  around,  "and  is  a  mon- 
racks,  in  which  the  scanty  garrison  ument  to  the  engineering  talents  of 
teemed  buried  in  monastic  seclu-  the  Count  de  Li ppe.  But,  after  all, 
sion,  through  the  huge  store  houses  (constructing  a  great  fortress  in  For- 
and  bomb-proof  kitctiens  and  bake-  tugal  is  like  building  a  ducal  palace 
riefly  showed  them  the  vast  tank  on  a  dairy  farm;  the  thing  may  be 
containing  water  for  a  full  garrison  very  fine  in  itself,  but  is  altogether 
for  a  year ;  and  what  was  better,  a  out  of  place.  Half  a  dozen  such 
natural  spring,  welling  out  mys-  strongholds  as  Elvas,  with  its  forts, 
teriously  within  the  circuit  of  the  would  swallow  up  the  Portuguese 
works.  From  the  ramparts  of  tliis  army,  yet  be  but  half  garrisoned, 
hoge  coronet  that  crowned  the  and  leave  not  a  man  to  take  the 
head  of  this  eminence,  he  pointed  field.  See  the  extent  of  the  works 
out  the  strength  of  the  position,  between  this  and  St.  Lucia,  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  works,  and  other  sentinel  standing  guard  over 
their  importance  to  the  safety  of  Elvas  on  the  south.  It  would  need 
Elvas.  From  this  stronghold,  with  twelve  thousand  men  to  garrison 
the  works  of  the  city  and  Fort  St.  the  city  and  th'e  forts.  I  never 
Locia  on  the  other  side  of  it,  lying  heard  that  this  fortretjs  was  of  use 
before  them,  Cranfield  discoursed  to  any  but  the  French,  who  got 
at  length. on  his  art,  dealing  large-  it  without  fighting;  and  the  pos- 
Ij  in  its  technical  terms ;  bastions  session  of  it  helped  them  to  ob- 
aad  cnrtains,  covered  ways,  scarps  tain  the  convention  of  Cintra ; 
and  counter  scarps,  with  ravel ines  but  for  which  we  would  have  turn- 
thrown  out  in  front  of  them,  until  bled  Junot  and  his  fellows  into  the 
Mrs.  Shortridge,  who  listened  with  Tagus.  The  Count  de  Li  ppe  waa 
open  mouthed  admiration,  got  sa  wonderfully  successful  in  regeuerat- 
confused  that  she  imagined  that  a  ing  the  army,  and  restoring  the 
raveline  was  some  kind  of  missll  military  character  of  Portugal  in 
to  be  hurled  at  the  French.  Dona  the  last  century;  but  his  country- 
Carlotta  and  the  other  Portuguese  roan,  Schomberg,  in   the  century 
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before,  showed  how  Portugal  conid  more  wonderful  than  its  present 
be  better  deflonded,  and  we  have  decay.  Yet,  that  is  lamentable, 
now  in  the  country  one  wHo  under-  indeed,  when  the  government,  with- 
stands it  better  than  the  Duke  de  out  striking  a  blow,  could  run  away 
S<*homberg  himself."  from  tae  country  on  the  approach 

There   was  so   much    truth   in  of  the  invader." 

what  Ulsle  said,  that  Oranfield  was  ^*It  might  have  been  called  an 

obliged  to  yield  up  his  impregna-  act    of   deliberate    wisdom,"  said 

ble  fortress  as  a  very  fine  thing  in  L'Isle,  "had  it  not  been   stamped 

itself,  but  quite  out  of  place.  with  feebleness  and  cowardice  in 

**I  gather  from  your  remarks,"  the  execution.  Resistance  was  hope- 
said  Lady  Mabel,  ^  that  Portugal  less  against  France  united  with 
has  often  had  a  foreigner  at  the  Spain,  its  tool,  and  soon  to  be  its 
bead  of  its  army."  victim.     Yielding  to  the  storm,  left 

**yery  often,  indeed,"  answered  the  invaders  without  apology  for 

Ulsle.    ^This  same  kingdom,  which  the    plunder    and    atrocities    the 

in  spite  of  its  narrow  territory  and  French  have  since  perpetrated  on 

small  population,  had,  through  the  the  people.    Nor  was  it  a  sudden 

enterprise  of  its  rulers  and  the  en-  thought.    As  long  ago  as  the  be- 

ergy  of  the   people,  extended   its  ginning  of  the  last  century,  a  Por- 

conquests  in  the  East  and  the  West;  tuguese  Secretary  of  State,  seeing 

which  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  the    defenceless  condition   of  his 

thirty-two  foreign   kingdoms  and  country,  urged  that  the  King  should 

four  hundred  and  thirty  garrisoned  remove  to  Brazil,  and  fix  his  Court 

towns  tributory  to  it,  has  now  so  at  Rio  Janeiro.    He  points  out  the 

much   degenerated   in  its  institu-  dependant  state  of  his  country  in 

tions  and  the  character  of  the  peo-  Europe,  and  asks,  *What  is  Por- 

ple,  that  for  two   centuries  it  has  tugal  V    A  corner  of  land  divided 

never  been  able  to  defend  itself,  or  into  three  parts;  one  barren,  one 

even  make  a  decent  showing  in  the  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  the 

field  but  by  foreign  aid   and  under  other  part  not  even  producing  grain 

a  foreign   leader.    The  Duke    of  enough  for  the  inhabitants.     Look 

Schomberg,  Archduke  Charles,  the  now   at   Brazil,  and   see  what  is 

Count   de   Lippe,   the    Prince    of  wanting!     The  soil   is   rich,  the 

Waldeck.  and  other  Germans,  have  climate    delightful,    the    territory 

in  turn  led  the  army,  and  each  had  boundless,  and  the  city  would  soon 

to  re&rganize  it,  an^  revive  its  dis-  become  more  fiourishing  than  Lis- 

cipline.     Now,  they  relv  on  Ber-  bon.     Here  he  might   extend  his 

resford  to  train  them  for/battle,  and  commerce,  make  discoveries  in  the 

Wellington   to   lead  them  to  vie-  interior,  and  take  the  title  of  Em- 

tory.    The  Count  de  Lippe  found  peror  of  the  West.*     In  truth,  the 

the  military  character  so  sunk,  that  behaviour  of  the  house  of  Braganza 

officers  were  often  seen  waiting  at  in   this   migration,  contrasts    well 

the  tables  of  their  colonels;  and  with  the  infamous  conduct  of  the 

the  sense  of  individual  honour  was  Spanish  Bourbons." 

80  lost,  that  one  of  his  first  reforms  They  had  strolled  on  to  the  foot 

was  to  insist  oi>  his  officers  fighdng  of  a  tower  within  the   fort,   and 

when  insulted,  if  they  would  not  Cranfield  led  the  party  to  the  top 

be  cashiered."  to  survey   the  panorama   around 

♦*The  former  greatness  of  Porta-  them.    The  horizon    was    pretty 

gal,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  'Ms   even  equally  divided  between  Portugal 
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and  Spain.  On  the  North,  close  Once,  when  mj  Lord  saw  Phi- 
at  hand,  rose  the  rugged  Serra  de  Upon  leanipg  against  the  parallel 
Portalegne,  famous  for  its  chesnut  of  the  castle,  sneering  at  the  be- 
forests ;  to  the  West  was  the  fertile  seiger's  clumsy  approaches,  he  so 
plain  of  Eastern  Alemtejo,  crossed  far  forgot  himself,  as  to  call  for  his 
by  the  enormous  pile  of  the  aque-  holsters,  that  be  might  pistol  the 
duct,  and  backed  by  the  heights  of  contemptuous  Frenchman  on  the 
Serra  D'Ossa :  to  the  South  and  East,   spot." 

the  valley  of  the  Guadiana  lay  be-  udj^  he,  indeed  T  exclaimed  Mrs. 
fore  them  with  few  marks  of  cul-  ghortridge;  then  laughing  at  her- 
ture  on  the  Spanish  side  ;  and  the  g^,f  ^^  ^|  j^zed  for  the  mo- 

eye  could  range  over  the   sheep   „ en t,  begged  t Isle  to  tell  this  to 
pastured  plains  of  Estremadura  to  ^^^  Portuguese  ladies,  and  see  if 
the  misty  sides  and  blue  tops  of  they  woulcl  not  believe  it. 
the  sierras  that  shut  them  m  on       J,         u-i    t    j    ^^  i   i 
either  hand.  Meanwhile  Lady  Mabel  was  gaz- 

In   the  East,  nine  miles  off.  by  >"?  thoughtfully  over  the  winding 

the  straight  path  the  vulture  raake(  jal'ey.  "h.ch  runningtowards  them 

roee  Badajoz,  eapH  by  its  castle,  from  the  Eas^  turned  abrubtly  to 

and  overlooked  by  fort  San  Chris^  5«  »?"*'.  '"d'^ating  the  course  of 

toval  on  a  high   hill   across    the  *•?«.  G"«liana,  and   on   the   wide 

river.     The  fame  of  ite  sieges  dur-  P'*'"*  »/  Estremadura  haja,  or  the 

ing  this  war;  iu  stubborn  defence  '^'Tf'  '^    »''«  .'''"S    *^'"™'  **"J* 

and  bloody  fall  within  the  year,  J"".^„ '^IT  "  ."'^  tT'  " 
drew  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  on  it.  Spain."  said  she;  -the  land  I  have 

L'Isle  pulled  out  a  field  glass  to  !«*<»/•  *J'*«'n«l  /•  »n<i  ^f  the 
aid  then,  in  inspecting  it.  When  "»  <^"'  Jf"^  ^'"'"g^'  «»  "»'« 
the  Portuguese ^ies  got  hold  of  *'"»"  «'«°  *>^™y  «*"• 
it,  they  were  as  much  delighted  as  "And  yet.".said  L'Isle,  "you  cal- 
children  with  a  new  toy,  snhtch-  ling  yourself  a  traveller,  have  been 
ing  it  out  of  each  other's  hands,  for  months  within  sight  of  it,  and 
without  allowing  time  for  its  de-  have  never  set  your  foot  on  Spanish 
liberate  use,  and  protesting  against  ground. 

their  Spanish  neighbours  being  "I  blush  to  own  it.  But  you,  my 
brought  so  near  to  them.  self-appointed  guide,  should  blush, 

"If  they  are  so  delighted  at  the  'oo,  at  never  having  led  me  thither, 
powers  of  this  little  thing,"  said  Come,  Mrs.  Shortndge :  these  sol- 
L'Isle,  "what  would  they  think  of  <J»«r8  are  too  dow  for  us:  let  us 
the  glass  Lord  Wellington  had  ^«ke  horse  to-morrow,  and  make 
put  up  in  this  tower  during  the  an  inroad  into  Spain." 
liege  of  Badajoz  ?"  ^'Willingly,"  said  Mrs.  Shortridge. 

»*Wero  ite  powers    so    great?"  "But  let  us  take  a  strong  party  with 
Mrs.  Shortridge  asked.  ^^'   ^e  do  not  know  how  we  might 

"Wonderful,  according  to  ru-  ^  received,  should  the  Spaniards 
mour,"  answered  L'Isle.  "But  I  mistake  us  for  Portuguese !" 
never  had  time  to  come  from  the  "If  a  visit  to  Badajoz  is  your  ob- 
trenches  to  prove  them.  It  is  said  ject,"  said  Cranfield,  "1  offer  myself 
to  have  brought  Badajoz  so  near^  as  a  guide.  As  I  have  been  lately 
that  you  see  how  the  French  sol-  engaged  in  repairing  its  shattered 
diers  made  their  soup,  and  even  walls,  I  may  be  usefiil  in  showing 
noell  the  garlick  they  put  into  it  you  how  to  get  in.  Knowing,  too, 
VOL.  n.  6 
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some  of  the  Spanish  officers  there,  Lady  Mabel  leid  the  party  to  head- 

I  may  in  a  parley  indace  them  to  auarters,  to  take  their  luccheon 

coroe  to  terms."  ttiere,   while   they   planned  their 

They  now  descended   from  the  measures  for  to*raorrow's  expedi- 

tower,  and    on    leaving  the  fort,  tion  to  Badajoas. 


To  h§  Continued, 


sovL-iirsic. 


How  it  dulls 


AH  faculties,  when,  intensely  wed  to  one, 

We  do  forget  the  uses  of  the  rest, 

And  make  them  subject  to  a  mood  that  grows, 

Their  despot,  'till  they  die  of  solitude ! 

The  soul  is  a  most  blessed  instrument, 

Of  thousand  keys;  t|iat,  touched  to  one  accord, 

All  round,  in  several  sweet  acknowledgment, 

Makes  healthful  music.    Struck,  one  only  key, 

We  weary  of  the  monotony  that  becomes 

A  dissonance ;  and  the  tone  that  mocks  us  ever,- 

Though  in  itself  most  sWbet, — as  that  it  lacks 

The  common  voice  of  its  sweet  company. 

Which  is  the  chorus  to  the  ruling  strain ! 

^Beware  of  this;  and  give  each  proper  key. 

Becoming  exercise.    In  season,  each 
Will  ask  a  hearing.    For  the  humblest  voice 
Is  needful  to  the  common  harmony ; 
And|  in  its  proper  place,  will  yield  a  tone 
As  needful  for  the  musio,  as  the  best  1 
So  shall  we  have  all  voices  for  the  soul 
Under  best  bonds  to  Heaven  I 


FRAGMENT. 
VIBT0X. 


Thus  Treachery  iies  the  honest  shaft  of  Truth ! 

So  Virtue,  like  the  fair  white  moon  in  heaven, 

Grows  lovelier,  from  the  cloud  through  which  sde  breaks. 
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Leigh  Hunt  is  dead.    The  last  of  that  jects,  composed  upon  a  plan  as  original 

circle  of  wits,  essayists  and  poets,  who  as  it  is  attractive.    This  plan  seems  to 

have  made  the  nineteenth  century  illus-  have  been  suggested  to  the  author  by 

trioQs,  has  leA  the  earth  he  deemed  so  the  habits  of  a  certain  African  bird,  (the 

beautiful,  and  the  delights  of  Nature  be  Guculus  Indicator  of  LiN^r^us,)  who 

passionately  loved,  to  join  (let  us  hope)  aids  the  honey-hunters  in  the  discovery 

his  friends  and   companions  of  other  of  wild  bees'  nests.     ''It  calls  them 

days  in  an  immortal  country.   We  think  with  a  cheerful  cry  which  they  answer, 

of  the  death  of  Leigh  Hunt   with  feel-  and  on   finding  itself  recognized,  flies 

ings  that  can  hardly  be  called  melan-  and  hovers  over  a  hollow  tree  contain- 

choly.     He  had  lived  to  the  eztremest  ingthe  honey."  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  collec- 

rerge  of  human  existence,  all  the  great  tion  o(  Mucellanies  referred  to,  attempts 

objecta  of  his  life  were  fully   accom-  the  same  kind  office  for  the  searcher  in 

piished,  and  had  he   sojourned   much  the  realm  of  literature,  which  the  little 

longer  here,  it  might  have  been  said  of  tropical  bird  fulfils  for  the  seeker  after 

him,  honey.    He  discusses  no  question  pro- 

fonndly,  but  hovers  about  a  hundred 

"  Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  topics    which    promise    to    yield    any 

stage."  sweets  of  thought  or  reflection.    Sug- 
gesting the  chief  clues   to   these,  he 

The  literary  career  of  Hunt,  it  is  truly  leaves   the   reader  to  follow  them   up 

pkeasant  to  contemplate.  Though  check-  according  to  bis  own  pleasure.    Hence 

ered  by  many  sorrows  and  disappoint-  the  name  of  this   curious  work — The 

ments,    the    indomitable    buoyancy    of  hidiemtorl    There  is  no  collection  at  all 

spirit  which  he  possessed,  enabled  him  akin    to    it    in   the  English   language, 

often  not  only  to  rise  above,  but  even  to  which,  to  our  view,  contains  an  equal 

ridicule  and  despite  them.    He  proved  amount  of  wisdom,  humour,  sound  phi- 

himself  more  especially  a  real  philoso-  losophy  and  lucid  narrative,  drawn  from 

pher  in  his  manner  of  meeting  his  po-  many  occult  sources  of  information.    It 

/licira/ troubles.    It  is  well  known  that  is   in  part  a  perfect  store-house  of  le- 

be  voluntarily  endured  imprisonment  for  gendary  lore.    To  the  poet  especially,  it 

two  years  upon  a  charge  of  libelling  the  presents  any  amount  of  what  may  be 

Government.    It  is  the  testimony  of  the  called  the  "  raw  materiar  of  his  art. 

friends  who  were  permitted  to  see  him  Legends,  drawn  from  the  literature  of 

during  this  period,  that  nothing  could  many  lands  and  ages,,  are  presented  in 

have  been  more  admirable  than  the  ge-  the  garb  of  such  delightful  prose,  that 

nial  good  nature  and  fortitude  of  the  cap-  they  may  almost  be  said  to  set  them- 

tlve.    He  was  incarcerated,  he  thought,  selves  to  music.    Amon^  these  may  be 

for  the  sake  of  truths  and  to  judge  from  mentioned,  Godiva — majestically  versi- 

his  conduct  and  manners,  *'  one  would  fied  by  Tennyson,  Ronald  of  the  Perfect 

have  believed,"  says  a  friend  who  vis-  Hand,  The  Daughter  of  Hypoerateey  and 

ited  him,  that  "  Hunt  rather  liked  it  than  the  Hamadryad^  the  last  of  which  forms 

otherwise."     He    composed    while    in  the  ground-work  of  Russell  Lowell's 

prison,  many  of  his  ablest  essays,  sev-  beautiful  poem,  entitled  Rhaeue, 

eral  characteristic  poems,  and  a  number  As  a  specimen  of   Hunt's   peculiar 

of  translations,  chiefly  from  the  Italian,  humour,    compounded    of  quaiiftness, 

In  this  country,  liieigh  Hunt  is  best  and  an  exquisi^  philosophical  fancy, 

known  by  the  papers  published  in  the  we  would  select  the   paper  strangely 

Indieator^  and  by  his  poems,  the  onl}f  headed  An  Earth  nvon  Heaven^  with 

oomplete  edition  of  which  ever  issued,  which  another  miscellaneous  collection 

bears  the  imprint  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  of  his  {The   Companion,)  begins.'     *'It 

of  Boston.     J%e  Indicator  is  a  collec-  is  a  pity,"  he  remarks,  in  the  course  ol 

tk>B  of  brief  treatises  on  various  sub-  this  essay,  "that  none  of  the  great  ge* 
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niu.ses  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  de-  per  pre-angelical  manner,  we  shall  goto 

scribe  a  future  state,  has  given  us  his  another  heaven,  still  better,  where  we 

own  notions  of  heaven.   Their  accounts  shall  realize  all  that  we  desired  in  our 

are  all   modified  by  the  national  theol-  first.    Of  this  latter  we  can  as  yet  hare 

ogy;  whereas,  the  Apostle  himself  has  no  conception;  but  of  the  former,  we 

told  us  that  we  can  hav»  no  conception  think  some  of  the  items  may  be  as  fol- 

of  the  blessings  intended  for  us.     ''Eye  lows: — 

hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  beard,  fire."  After  **  Imprimh, — (not  because  friendship 
thuj  Dante's  shining  lights  are  poor,  comes  before  love  in  point  of  degree,  bat 
Milton's  heaven,  with  the  armed  youth  because  it  precedes  ft,  in  point  of  time, 
exercising  themselves  in  military  games,  as  at  school  we  have  a  male  companioa 
is  worse.  His  best  Paradise  was  on  before  we  are  old  enough  to  have  a  fe- 
earth,  and  a  very  pretty  heaven  he  made  male) — Imprimis^  then,  a  friend.  He  wUl 
of  it.  For  our  own  part,  admitting  and  have  the  same  tastes  and  inclinations  as 
venerating  as  we  do  the  notion  of  a  ourselves,  with  just  enough  diflerence 
heaven  surpassing  all  human  concep-  to  furnish  argument  without  sharpness; 
tlon,  we  trust  that  it  is  no  presumption  and  he  will  be  generous,  just,  entertain- 
to  hope  that  the  state  mentioned  by  the  ing,  and  no  shirker  of  his  nectar.  In 
Apostle  is  thejlnal  heaven,  and  that  we  short,  he  will  be  the  best  friend  we  have 
may  ascend  and  gradually  accustom  had  upon  earth.  We  shall  talk  together 
ourselves  to  the  intensity  of  it,  by  others  **  of  afternoons;"  and  when  the  Earth 
of  a  less  super-human  nature.  Familiar  begins  to  rise  (a  great  big  mooi),  lookinc 
as  we  are  both  with  joy  and  sorrow,  and  es  happy  as  we  know  its  inhabitants  wm 
accustomed  to  surprises,  and  strange  be,)  other  friends  will  join  us,  not  so 
sights  ot  imagination,  it  is  diffictilt  to  emphatically  our  friends  as  be,  but  ex- 
fancy  even  the  delight  of  suddenly  cellent  fellows,  all;  and  we  shall  read  the 
emerging  into  a  new  and  boundless  state  poets,  and  have  some  sphere-music  Hf 
of  existence,  where  every  thing  is  mar-  we  please,)  or  renew  one  of  our  old 
vellous,  and  opposed  to  our  experience,  earthly  evenings,  picked  out  of  a  dozen 
We  could  wish  to  take  gently  to  it — to  Christmases. 

be  loosed  not  entirely  at  once.  Our  ^*  lum^  a  mistress.  In  heaven  (not  to 
song  desires  to  be  "a  song  of  degrees.''  speak  it  profanely)  we  know,  upon  the 
Earth  and  its  capabilities — are  thsjis  best  authority,  that  people  are  "neither 
nothing?  And  are  they  to  come  to  married  nor  given  in  marriage;*' so  that 
nothing?  Is  there  no  beautiful  realiza-  there  is  nothing  illegal  in  the  term.  (By 
tion  of  the  fleeting  type  that  is  shown  the  way,  there  can  be  no  clergymen 
us  ?  No  hodif  to  this  shadow  ?  No  there,  if  there  are  no  ofBcfal  duties  for 
quenching  to  this  taught  and  continued  them.  We  do  not  say,  there  will  be 
thirst?  No  arrival  at  these  natural  nobody  who  has  been  a  clergyman, 
homes  and  resting  places,  which  are  so  Berkeley  would  refute  that ;  and  a  hun- 
heavenly  to  our  imaginations,  even  dred  Welsh  curates.  But  they  would 
though  they  be  built  of  clay,  and  are  be  no  longer  in  orders.  They  would  re- 
situate  in  the  fields  of  .our  infancy  ?  fuse  to  call  themselves  more  Reverend 

"We  are  becoming  graver  than  we  than  their  neighbours).  Ji^^m,  ihen,a  mis- 
Intended;  but  to  return  to  our  proper  tress;  beautiful,  of  course, — an  angelical 
style :— nothing  shall  persuade  us,  for  the  expression, — a  Peri,  or  Honri,  or  wbat- 
present,  that  Paradise  Mount,  in  any  ever  shape  of  perfection  you  choose  to 
pretty  village  in  England,  has  not  an-  imagine  ner,  and  yet  retaining  the  like- 
other  Paradise  Mount  to  correspond,  in  ness  of  the  woman  you  loved  best  on 
some  less  perishing  region ;  that  is  to  earth ;  in  fact,  she  herself,  but  corn- 
say,  provided  anybody  had  set  his  heart  pleted;  all  her  good  qualities  made  per- 
upon  it :— >and  that  we  shall  not  all  be  feet,  and  her  defects  taken  away  (with 
dining,  and  drinking  tea,  and  complain-  the  exception  of  one  or  two  charming 
ing  of  the  weather  (we  mean,  for  its  not  little  angelical  peccadillos,  which  she 
being  perfectly  blissful,)  three  hundred  can  only  get  rid  of  in  a  post-future  state;) 
years  hence,  in  some  snug  interlunar  good-tempered,  laughing,  serious,  fond 
spot,  or  perhaps  in  the  moon  itself,  see-  of  everything  about  her  without  detri- 
ing  that  it  is  our  next  visible  neighbour,  roent  to  her  special  fondness  for  your- 
and  shrewdly  suspected  of  being  hill  and  self,  a  great  roamer  in  Elysian  fields  and 
dale^  forests,  but  not  alone  (they  go  in  pairs 

**It  appears  to  us,  that  for  a- certain  there,  as  the  jays  and  turtle-doves  do 

term  of  centuries.  Heaven  must  consist  with  us;)  but  above  all  things,  true ;  oh, 

of  something  of  this  kind.    In  a  word,  so  true,  that  you  take  her  word  as  you 

we  cannot  but  persuade  ourselves,  that  would  a  diamond,  nothing  being  more 

to  realize  everything  that  we  have  justly  transparent,  or  solid,  or  precious.     Be- 

desired  on  earth,  will  be  heaven; — we  tween  some  divine  poem,  and  meetina 

mean,  for  that  period:  and  that  afler-  our  fViftnds  of  an  evening,  we  should 

wards,  tf  we  behave  ourselves  in  a  pro-  walk  with  her,  or  fly  (for  we  should  have 
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wings,  of  course,)  like  a  couple  of  hu- 
maa  bees  or  doves,  extracting  delight 
from  every  flower,  and  with  delight  fill- 
ing every  shade.  There  is  something 
too  good  in  this  to  dwell  upon;  ^  we 
spare  the  fears  and  hopes  of  the  prudish. 
We  would  lay  her  head  upon  our  heart, 
and  look  more  pleasure  into  her  eyes, 
than  the  prudish,  or  the  profligate  ever 
so  much  as  fancied. 

"  Item,  books.  Shakspeare  and  Spen- 
ser should  write  us  new  ones!  Think 
of  that.  We  would  have  another  De- 
cameron: and  Waller  Scott  (for  he  will 
be  there  too; — we  mean  to  beg  Hume  to 
introduce  us)  shall  write  us  forty  more 
novels,  all  as  good  as  the  Scotch  ones ; 
and  Radical  as  well  as  Tory  shall  love 
^Im.  It  is  true,  we  speak  professionally, 
when  we  mention  books. 

We  thiuk,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
The  Arabian  Nights  must  bear  us  com- 
pany. 

When  Gainsborough  died,  he  expired  in 
a  painter's  enthusiasm,  saying,  *'We  are 
all  going  to  heaven,  and  Vandyke  is  of 
the  party." — He  had  a  proper  foretaste. 
Virgil  had  the  same  light,  when  he  rep- 
resented the  old  heroes  enjoying  in  Kly- 
siam  their  favourite  earthly  pursuits; 
only  one  cannot  help  thinking,  with  the 
natural  modesty  of  reformers,  that  the 
taste  in  this,  ourinterlunar  heaven,  will 
be  benefitted,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
knowledge  of  new  comers.  We  cannot 
well  fancy  a  celestial  ancient  Briton  de- 
lighting himself  with  painting  his  skin, 
or  a  Chinese  angel  hobbling  a  mile  up 
the  Milky  Way  in  order  to  show  herself 
to  advantage. 

"  For  breakfast,  we  must  have  a  tea 
beyond  anything  Chinese.  Whoever 
make.<  the  sugar  there  will  be  cows  for 
the  milk.  One^s  landscapes  cannot  do 
without  cows. 

"For  horses  we  shall  ride  a  Pegasus, 
or  Ariosto's  Hippogrifi*,  orSinbad^s  Roc. 
We  mean,  for  our  parts,  to  ride  them 
til,  having  a  passion  for  fabulous  ani- 
mals. Fable  will  be  no  fable  then.  We 
shdll  have  just  as  much  of  it  as  we  like : 
and  the  Utilitarians  will  be  astonished 
to  find  bow  much  of  that  sort  of  thing 
will  be  in  request.  They  will  look 
Fcry  odd,  by-the-bye,  those  gentlemen, 
when  they  first  arrive;  but  will  soon  get 
used  to  the  delight,  and  find  there  was 
more  of  it  in  their  own  doctrine  than 
tbey  imagined. 

"The  weather  will  be  extremely  fine, 
but  not  without  such  varieties  as  shall 
hinder  It  from  being  tiresome.  April 
will  dress  the  whole  country  in  dia- 
monds ;  and  there  will  be  enough  cold 
in  the  winter  to  make  a  fire  pleasant  of 
an  evening.    The  fire  will  be  made  of 


sweet-smelling  turf  and  sunbeams;  bat 
it  will  have  a  look  of  coal,  if  we  choose, 
now  and  then  we  shall  even  have  incon- 
veniences." 

As  a  poet^  Leigh  Hunf  unites  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  best  elements  of 
the  sensuous  and  the  spiritual.  There 
may  he  in  his  Muse  too  much  of  the 
''earth  earthy"  for  the  taste  of  the  tran* 
scendentalist,  but  it  is  always  so  inter- 
mingled with  a  buoyant  ethereal  nature, 
and  a  vivid  imagination,  that  the  reader 
is  willingly  mastered  by  a  charm,  equally 
persuasive  and  legitimate. 

The  fashion  with  certain  critics  has 
been  to  speak  of  Hunt  as  a  mere  poet  of 
fanryy  whose  abounding  animal  vigor 
and  joyousness  have  stood  in  the  place 
of  the  higher  qualities  of  genius'.  This, 
we  think,  is  unjust.  His  poetry  does 
not  pretend  to  be  of  the  highest  kind, 
yet  it  is  all  but  perfect  in  its  way. 
Everybody  must,  or,  at  least  ought  to 
acknowledge  that  his  verses  possess  a 
peculiar  *' smack"  of  originality.  They 
resemble  a  light,  and  sparkling,  yet 
potent  cordial,  the  sweetness  whereof 
is  tempered  by  a  strong  "body"  which 
gives  flavor  and  consistency  to  the 
whole.  He  is  singularly  girted  with 
sentiment  and  tenderness,  and  ihe  warm 
glow  of  household  affections,  but  pas- 
iio»,  also,  is  among  his  endow  men  tSi 
and  its  invariable  concomitant, — the 
imaginative  faculty.  Still,  the  great 
charm  of  his  poems,  is  undoubtedly  their 
pervading  humanity.  In  his  highest 
flights,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  earth, 
but — it  is  the  earth  in  its  aspects  of 
beauty.  The  philosophy,  so  to  speak,  of 
his  poetical  creed,  is  summed  up  in  the 
following  stanza  by  himself: 

''Our   fairest   dreams   are    made   of 
truths, 
Nymphs  are  fair  women,  angels,  youths. 

And  Eden  was  an  earthly  bower: 
Not  that  the  heavens  arc  false,  oh   no! 
But  that    the    sweetest   thoughts  that 

grow, 
In  earth,  must  have  an  earthly  flower: 
Blest  If  they  know  how  sweet  they  are, 

And  that  Earth  also  is  a  Star." 

There  is  owe  result  which  always  fol- 
lows the  reading  ofLeigh  Hunt's  ])oetry, 
calculated  in  itself  to  preserve  its  popu-. 
larity.  We  allude  to  the  exhilarating 
sensation,  partly  physical,  partly  intel- 
lectual, which  it  seldom  fails  to  awaken. 
We  are  placed  eji  rapport  with  thc^most 
amiable,  and  healthful  feelings  of  our 
nature. 

A  light,  clear,  though  not  dazzling,  is 
borne  in  upon  our  souls,  and  communi- 
cates its  effluence  abroad  over  the 
universe.  We  are  tempted  to  meet  our 
very  enemies  with  a  smile,  and  even, 
perhaps,  to  shake  them  by  the  hand. 
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Of  course,  the  morale  of  such  poetry 
must  be  noble.  It  is  id  striking  coa- 
trast  with  the  teachings  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  his  school  of  unwholesome  and 
biUious  misanthropy.  Probably,  the 
philosopher  will  tell  us  that  Hunt's 
Optimism  i«  quite  as.  extreme,  and 
therefore  as  unreasonable  as  Byron|s 
sombruus  gloom.  At  all  events,  it  is 
much  more  agreeable,  and  inasmuch  as 
it  exhilarates  hope,  keeps  vital  the  ener- 
gies of  faith,  and  produces  charity 
towards  man,  and  reverence  of  God, — 
it  is  more  truly  the  spirit  of  poetrrfy 
which  should  elevate,  not  depress,  com- 
ing like  a  Comforter  with  ^'healing  on 
its  wings,"  and  not  in  the  guise  of  a 
sneering, and  angry  Mephistophiles. 

Leigh  Hnnt's  miscellaneous  pieces, 
his  legends  and  satires,  are  upon  the 
whole  more  successful  than  his  dramas. 

Of*'  Rimini,'*  and  the  "Feast  of  the 
Poets,"  we  need  hardly  speak.  They 
are  the  best  known,  and  the  most  widely 
admired  of  his  productions  in  verse. 
But  we  would  specify  as  being  of  *•  im- 
agination all  compact,"  "The  Trumpets 
ofDoolkarnein,"  and  the  "Ode  to  the 
Sun."  A  portion  oi  the  latter,  we  will 
quote : 

ODE  TO  TUB  SUN. 

*' Presence  divine!  Great  Lord  of  this 
our  sphere ! 
Bringer  of  light  and  life,  and  joy  and 
beauty, — 

God  'midst  a  million  Gods,  that  far  and 
near, 
Holds  each  his  orbs  in  rounds  of  rap- 
turous duty; 

O!  never  may  I,  while  T  lift  this  brow. 

Believe  in    any  God,  less  like   a  God 
than  thou  ! 

Thou  art  the  mightiest  of  all  things  we 

see, 
And  thou,  the  mightiest,  art  amongst 

the  kindest ; 
The  planets  dreadfully,  and  easily. 
About  thee,  as  in  sacred  si>ort,  thou 

windest ; 
And  thine  illustrious  hands  for  all  that 

power. 
Light    soft  on  the    babe's   cheek,   and 

nurse  the  budding  flower. 

I  feel  thee  here  myself,  soft  on  my  hand ; 
Around   me   is    thy    mute,  celestial 

presence  ,* 
Reverence   and  awe  would   make  me 

fear  to  stand 
Within  thy  beam,  were  not  all  good 

Its  essence, 
Were  not  all  good  its  essence,  and  from 

thence, 
All     good,    glad    heart    derived,    and 

child-like  confidence. 


I  know  that  there  is   Fear,  and   Grief 
and  Pain, 
Strange  foes,  though  stranger  guar- 
dian friends,  of  pleasure, 

I  know  that  poor  men  lose,  and  rich 
men  gain, 
Tho'  oft  th'  unseen  adjusts  the  seem- 
ing measure. 

I  know  that  guile  may  teach  while  truth 
must  bow, 

Or  bear  contempt  and  shame  on  hit 
benignant  brow. 

But  while  thou  sit'st,  mightier  than  all, 

01  Sun, 
And  e'en   when    sharpest    felt,   still 

throned  in  kindness, 
I  see  that  greatest  and  that  best  are  one, 
And  that  all  else  works  towVds  it, 

tho'  in  blindness. 
Evil  I  see,  and  Fear,  and  Grief,  and 

Pain, 
Work  under  Good  their  lord, — embodied 

in  thy  reign. 

I  see  the  molten  gold  darkly  refine 
O'er  the  great  sea  of  human  joy  and 

sorrow  j 
Iheaf^the  tieep  voice  of  a  grief  divitie, 
CaUiftg  sweet  notes  to  some  divtner 

m,orrow  ; 
And  tho'  I  know  not  Iww  the  two  may 

part, 
I  feel  thy  rays,  O !  Sun,  write  it  upon 

my  heart. 

In  a  very  different  vein,  but  charm- 
ingly fanciful,  are  the  "Songs  and  Cho- 
rus of  the  Flowers."  And  first,  let  us 
hearken  to  the 

BOSKS. 

I. 

We  are  blushing  roses 
Bending  with  our  fullness, 
'Mid  our  close-capped  sister  buds. 
Warming  the  green  coolness. 

II. 

Whatsoe'er  of  beauty 

Yearns,  and  yet  reposes, 

Blush  and  bosom,  and  sweet  breath, 

Took  a  shape  in  roses. 

.ni. 
Hold  one  of  us  lightly, — 
See  from  what  a  slender 
Stalk  we  bower  in  heavy  blooms, 
And  roundness  rich  and  tender. 

IV. 

Know  yon  not  the  only 
Rival  flower — ^ihe  human? — 
Loveliest  weiglit  on  lightest  foot, 
Joy  abitndatU  icoman.^* 

The  "  Lilies"  speak  next : 

I. 
"  We  are  lilies  fair, 
The  flower  of  virgin  light, 
Nature  held  us  forth,  and  said, 
*  Lo!  my  thoughts  of  white !' 
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Ever  since,  then.  Angels 

Hold  OS  in  their  hands ; 

You  may  see  them  when  they  take 

In  pictures  their  sweet  stands. 


III. 


Like  the  garden's  Angels 

Also  do  we  seem, 

And  not  the  less  for  being  crown*d 

With  a  golden  dream. 

IV. 

Could  you  see  around  us 
The  enamored  air, 
You  would  see  it  pale  with  bliss 
To  hold  a  thing  so  fair." 

Our  last  quotation  (a  remarkably  char- 
acteristic poem)  is  entitled 

AN  ANGKL  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

"  How  sweet  it  were,  if  without  feeble 

fright, 
Or  dying    of  the    dreadful   beauteous 

sight, 
An  angel  came  to  us,  and  we  could  bear 
To  see  him  issue  from  the  silent  air, 
At  evening  in  our  room,  and  bend  on 

ours 
His  divine  eyes,  and  bring  us  from  his 

bowers 
News  of  dear  friends,  and  children  who 

have  n*iver 
Been  dead,  indeed — as  we  shall  know 

forever. 
Alas!  we  think  not  what  we  daily  see 
About  our  hearths, — angels  that  are  to 

be, 
Or  may  be  if  they  will,  and  we  prepare 
Their  souls  and  ours  to  meet  in  happy 

air, — 
A  child — a  friend — a  wife — whose  soft 

heart  sings 
In  unison  with  ours,  breeding  its  future 

wings." 

Here  we  must  leave  our  poet,  whom 
«e  cannot  think  of  as  either  *'  dead"  or 
**  sleeping,"  but  as  elevated  to  some 
sphere  of  happy  activity,  wherein  the 
powers  so  well  employed  on  earth,  shall 
expand  aod  brighten  in  a  ceaseless  pro- 
gress upwards.  He  himself,  was  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  death  with  no  feel- 
ing of  horror  or  aversion.  <^  Death"  he 
said  quaintly,  but  not  irreverently,  ^*is 
an  imposition  on  the  public.  It  resem- 
bles the  threatening  faces  on  each  side 
of  the  Treasury.  Or  rather,  it  is  a  ne- 
cessary bar  to  our  tendency  to  move 
forward.  Nature  sends  out  of  h^  hand 
with  such  an  impetus  towards  increase 
of  enjoyment,  that  something  fs  obliged 
to  be  set  at  the  end  of  tDe  avenue  we 
are  in,  to  moderate  our  bias,  and  make 
OS  enjoy  the  present  being." 

Supported  by  this  trustful  philosophy, 


we  bid  a  reverent,  but  not  meianchoIy 
farewell  to  one,  who,  more  perhaps  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  contrived  to 
create  on  the  part  of  his  many  readers, 
an  afiection  for  himself,  while  following 
in  a  legitimate  manner  his  profession 
of  authorship. 


Apropos  of  the  death  of  Lord  Sey- 
mour, a  Paris  paper  relates  the  follow- 
ing droll  story.  Whether  the  leading 
incident  Is  more  true  than  the  threat- 
ened diplomatic  difficulty,  it  is  hard  to 
tell  :— 

Not  a  folly  could  be  perpetrated  in 
Paris,  nor  could  there  be  a  noisy  party, 
a  masquerade,  or  any  orgie,  character- 
ised by  an  uproar  and,  whipping  of  the 
watchmen,  >irhich  was  not  all  put  down 
to  the  account  of  Lord  Seymour.  This 
afterwards  became  to  him  the  source  of 
real  annoyance.  That  bad  reputation 
of  Lord  Seymour  once  prevented  a  great 
diplomatic  complication  in  France.  It 
was  in  the  year  18*25,  towards  the  end 
of  Januarv,that  M.  de  Rothschild  gave  a 
grand  ball.  The  invited  guests  were  so 
numerous,  and  the  file  of  carriages  so 
long,  that  for  nearly  nine  hours  the 
passage  in  the  Rue  Lafitte  and  on  the 
Boulevard  was  entirely  intercepted. 
Some  young  gentlemen  who  had  been 
dining  at  the  Maison  d^Or,  and  who 
wished  to  go  to  the  Opera,  vainly  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  street.  The  car- 
riages touched  each  other,  and  it  was 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  take  a 
very  circuitous  route,  or  else  to  pass 
under  the  horse^s  bellies.  One  of  our 
thoughtless  young  men  then  had  re- 
course to  one  of  those  comic  expedients 
which  champagne  inspires,  and  which 
do  not  suggest  themselves  until  after 
dinner.  At  that  moment  the  progress 
of  the  carriages  was  stopped.  Right 
before  him  was  a  large  and  ancient 
coach,  drawn  by  two  powerful  German 
horses.  Our  imprudent  youth  very 
gravely  a|\proached,  scgar  in  mouth, 
opened  the  coa<-h  door,  let  down  the 
footboard,  entered  the  carria«^e,  lowered 
the  glass  of  the  next  coach  d  or,  passed 
his  arm  outside,  opened  the  other  side, 
and  leaped  over  into  the  other  side  of 
the  street  before  the  occupants  of  the 
carriage,  thrown  into  a  state  of  stupe- 
faction, could  have  time  to  ask  what  he 
wanted. 

^'The  companions  of  the  young  man 
followed  him,  and  the  whole  of  their  so- 
ciety passed  by  that  means;  then  other 
persons,  simply  passing  that  way,  stop- 
ped on  their  march,  or  pressed  by  their 
business,  or  their  pleasure,  seeing  that 
carriage  open — serving,  so  to  speak,  as 
a  bridge  for  persons  on  foot — imitated 
our  young  madman,  and  more  than  two 
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hflndrrd  perunu  thas  pmwed  throng 
that  respectable  coach.  Bnl  that  coach 
beloo^cd  to  a  Gennao  diplontati«t,  who 
waa  grarely  icated  at  the  aide  of  the 
baronet*,  bis  wife.  Yoa  may  jodee  €if 
their  fftupeiactfoa.  But  the  pa«fta^e  was 
eflected  before  tbef  could  seek  aa  ex- 

?laoation  of  such  a  strao^e  adreotnre. 
'bey  did  not  understand  it  until  some 
time  afterward*,  and  then  German  pa- 
tience gave  place  to  the  roost  riolent 
anger.  On  entering  the  saloons  of  M. 
de  Rothschild,  the  diplomatist  was  as 
red  as  a  cock's  comb.  His  gray  eyes 
flashed  like  fire.  He  recounted  the  ad- 
venture, and  the  insult  which  had  been 
shown  toward*  bim.  His  aud  itory  could 
not  avoid  laughing,  which  completed  the 
exasperation  of  the  German.  The  same 
evening  he  addre^ti^ed  a  diplomatic  note 
to  the  President  of  the  Council  concern- 
ing the  violation  of  his  coach.  A  great 
many  notes  were  exchanged.  The  di- 
plomatist demanded  bis  pa^«> ports.  The 
President  of  the  Council  feigned  that  be 
wished  to  do  him  justice.  An  inquiry 
was  ordered  for  the  discovery  of  the 
name  of  the  guilty  party — that  is,  of  him 
who  iir.«t  crossed  through  the  coach. 

*'Tbe  inquiry  was  fully  successful,  and 
some  days  afterwards,  the  diploroatis^t 
was  convinced  that  the  guilty  party  was 
none  other  than  Lord  Seymour.  France 
was  free  from  blame,  and  now  it  was  to 
England  that  he  had  to  make  his  com- 
plamts.  That  changed  the  whole  state 
of  things.  At  that  period,  France  did 
not  know,  as  at  present,  what  to  do,  in 
order  to  cause  herself  to  be  respected 
abroad,  and  it  was  believed  that  people 
were  permitted  to  do  as  they  pleased 
with  her.  But  in  the  case  of  England, 
there  was  more  respect.  The  diploma- 
tist, now  satisfied,  ceased  to  importune 
the  authorities  with  his  troubles.  It 
^ust  be  added,  that  Lord  Seymour  was 
a  complete  stranger  to  the  whole  of  that 
affair;  that  it  was  not  he  who  had  gone 
through  the  carriage;  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council  of  Ministers  had 
cleverly  profiled  by  his  reputation  to 
turn  away  the  storm  which  menaced 
France." 


The  New  York  Times  of  Saturday, 
ISth  September,  publishes  the  following 
editorial,  under  the  caption  of  "  The 
dartfi^fr  of  playing  with  edged  tools.'*'* 

''Two  enterprising  gentlemen  of  Lon- 
don, famous  in  the  small  world  of  face- 
tious literature,  Mr.  George  Augustus 
Sala,  the  'double,'  or  'fetch,'  of  Dickens, 
in  Household  Words^  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Yates,  who  won  a  short-lived  distinc- 
tion by  describing  Mr.  Thackeray's  nose 
with  photographic  and  unpleasant  accu- 
racy, are  now  engaged  in  concocting 
what  is  intended  to  be  a  highly  humour- 


oos  account  of  an  imaginary  invasioo 
of  England  by  the  French.  A  pair  of 
flaent  peas,  aorrstraioed  by  any  cod* 
siderations  of  iateroatiooal  decency  or 
propriety,  may  no  doubt  torn  out  an  ex- 
tremely quizzical  picture  of  the  red- 
breeched  GauU  and  their  adventures 
among  the  liedge-rowa  of  Kent  and 
Sussex. 

*-  The  joint  work  of  the  lively  Londoa 
scribes  wili  probably  be  almost  as  good 
reading  as  were  those  brilliant  descrip- 
tions  of  the  defeat  and  annihilation  of 
the  invading  British,  which  were  cur- 
rent among  the  Chinese  at  the  time  of 
the  recent  Elgin  war.  It  will  be  hard, 
even  for  the  Cockney  imagination,  to 
transcend  the  great  daring  and  valour 
displayed  by  the  blue-buttoned  Manda- 
rins— on  rice-paper.  But  the  announce- 
ment that  a  work  of  this  kind  has  been 
gravely  undertaken,  offers  a  curious 
commentary  upon  the  actual  stale  of  the 
relations  between  France  and  England, 
and  Messrs.  Sala  and  Yates  must  not 
be  surprised  if  foreigners  should  mis- 
take their  elaborate  jocularity  for  a  va- 
riation of  that  pleasing  and  popular  pro- 
cess known  as  *  whistling  to  keep  one's 
courage  up.' 

The  mere  indecency  of  insulting  a 
friendly  nation  by  concocting  narratives 
which  are  to  represent  it  in  the  light  of 
a  nest  of  piraten,  is  not  perhaps  worth 
mentioning.  But  what  would  become 
of  the  litterateurs  and  their  laugh,  if  the 
proof-sheets  of  their  little  book  should 
happen  to  be  corrected  by  a  French 
drill-sergeant  under  the  shadow  of  St. 
PauPs?", 

To  this,  '^ths  Aliioyty  published  in  the 
same  city,  thus  pleasantly  replies: 

"From  Paris  to  London,  by  way  of 
New  York,  is  a  roundabout  route  for 
censorship  of  the  press.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  modes 
in  which  Imperialism  keeps  its  vigilant 
eye  upon  the  free  speech  of  our  £ngIi^h 
writers.  Our  lively  neighbour  here,  the 
Times,  smells  eternal  rats  even  in  the 
proposed  quiz  of  a  couple  of  farceurs. 
Not  content  with  levelling  its  shafls  at 
the  great  Thunderer,  it  would  give 
warning,  in  advance,  to  comic  writers. 
Our  youthful  contemporary  should  bear 
in  mind  old  Talleyrand's  advice  to  the 
young  diplomatist — not  to  betray  too 
much  zeal.  This  were  wiser  than  treat- 
ing a  contemplated  farce  as  a  studied 
international  affront,  and  suggesting  that 
aAer  all  that  great  event  may  happen 
one  of  these  days,  which  the  Times  ridi- 
cules us  for  surmising  as  a  possibility.' 


The  Edinburgh  Review  thus  bearins  ^ 
most  elaborate  and  bitter  critique  opo' 
the  life  of  Douglas  Jerrold  by  his  son  : 
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The  work  before  U8  is  a  Life,  by  a  very 
affectionate  son,  of  a  father  who  well 
deserved  his  affection.  It  is  written,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  terms  of  warm 
panegyric.  From  that  panegyric  we 
shall  scarcely  find  a  single  occasion  to 
dissent,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  we  are 
deliberately  of  opinion  that  the  char- 
acter of  Douglas  Jerrold,  as  a  moral  and 
political  writer,  deserves,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  severest  censure.  So  sim- 
ply or  so  obstinately  does  Mr.  Blanchard 
Jerrold  ignore  the  imputations  against 
his  father's  writings,  that  we  must  sup- 
pose him  to  be  either  ignorant  of  their 
existence,  or  unable  to  perceive  their 
weight.  His  book  reads  like  a  Life  of 
Napoleon  or  Frederic,  written  by  a  man 
who  never  happened  to  hear  that  unne- 
cessary bloodshed  is  a  crime. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt — indeed 
we  have  considerable  reason  to  be- 
lieve— that  much  of  the  high  praise 
bestowed  by  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  upon 
his  father's  character  was  deserved. 
Douglas  Jerrold  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  strict  integrity  and  blameless 
life,  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  a 
&ithful  and  affectionate  friend,  a  goo- 
erous  and  placable  opponent.  As  a 
pubh'c  writer,  he  was  superior,  not 
merely  to  vulgar  cowardice  and  corrup- 
tion, but  to  all  petty  and  personal  mo- 
tives— as  fearless  of  unpopularity  as  of 
persecution,  as  impervious  to  flattery  as 
to  bribery.  He  never  praised  but  what 
he  sincerely  admired  ;  he  never  attacked 
but  what  he  honestly  hated;  and  both 
his  admiration  and  his  hatred  always 
sprang  from  humane  and  generous  mo- 
tives. 

In  saying  this  we  have  admitted 
much.  We  have  admitted  all,  or  very 
nearly  all,  which  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold 
thinks  it  necessary  to  claim  on  behalf  of 
his  hero.  But  we  have  not  admitted 
enough  to  satisfy  any  one  who  knows 
what  the  responsibility  of  a]  public  wri- 
ter really  is. 

The  accu«etion  which  we  bring 
against  Douglas  Jerrold  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  a  sinffle  word.  He  was  a 
lentimentalist.  He  wrote  to  gratify  his 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  not  to 
bring  out  the  truth.  When  anything 
struck  him  as  painful,  he  wailed  and 
whined  over  it  without  caring  whether 
it  was  jastand  necessary  or  not.  When 
anything  struck  him  as  ludicrous,  he 
Docked  and  scoffed  at  it,  without  caring 
whether  it  was  useful  or  not.  A  mor- 
bid sensibility  and  a  grotesque  imagina- 
tion were  his  disqualifications  as  a  guide 
of  public  opinion. 

"Let  no  man  pretend  to  think  this  a 
trifling  accusation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  that  oan  be  brought  forward.    It 


impu/es  to  the  accused  a  complete  de- 
ficiency in  that  high  moral  principle, 
without  which  no  man  deserves  to  be 
considered  truly  good  or  honest.  It 
amounts,  fn  fact,  to  this — that  he  perse- 
vered, year  after  year,  in  writing  elabo- 
rate essays  upon  various  subjects  of  the 
highest  importance,  respecting  which 
be  knew  in  his  conscience  that  he  had 
not  done  his  best  to  form  a  clear  and 
impartial  judgment.  How  does  such  a 
writer  differ  from  the  wretched  syco- 
phants who  are  even  now  polluting  the 
Parisian  press?  Only  as  a  duellist  dif- 
fers from  a  hired  assassin.  The  one 
outrages  morality  to  gain  his  pay;  the 
other  to  gratify  his  passions. 

''Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  whose  he- 
reditary inability  to  argue,  or  under- 
stand argument,  is  painfully  conspicuous 
throughout  his  book,  actually  believes 
that  he  can  vindicate  his  father's  mem- 
ory as  a  writer  by  bearing  testimony  to 
his  amiability  as  a  man.  He  gives  nu- 
merous instances  of  the  acute  sensibility 
and  feminine  tenderness  o(  the  heart, 
which  distinguished  Douglas  Jerrold  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  family  and 
friends ;  and  says  that  he,  who  saw  bis 
father  '  daily  en  robe  de  chambra^^  has  a 
right  'to  speak  somewhat  authoritative- 
ly to  all  who  have  slandered  him  by 
calling  him  cynic'  Whether  a  cynic 
may  not  possibly  be  a  tender  father,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  inquire.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  the  faults  of  which  we 
accuse  Douglas  Jerrold  are  precisely 
those  which  are  most  commonly  found 
in  men  of  keen  feelings  and  warm  affec- 
tions. 

"  Moreover,  were  the  facts  reversed, 
the  argument  would  still  be  worthless. 
There  is  no  connection  whatever  be- 
tween a  man's  character  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  his  conduct  as  leader  or 
memberof  a  numerous  party.  Old  Tro- 
jan basking  before  the  parlour  fire  is 
quite  a  different  animal  from  old  Trojan 
heading  the  pack  with  a  sinking  ton  in 
view.  The  children,  of  course,  are  con- 
fident that  their  gentle  playmate  cannot 
possibly  be  the  bristling,  grinning  mon- 
ster who  pounces  open-mouthed  on  poor 
Reynard.  But  the  huntsman  knows 
better.  Just  such  is  the  difference  be- 
tween Douglas  Jerrold  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  and  Dougia?  Jerrold  writing 
for  Punch.  In  settling  a  dispute  be- 
tween his  children  or  servants,  he  may 
be  the  mildest  and  most  impartial  of  men. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  equally 
so,  when  the  case  is  Poacher  versus 
Squire,  or  Dissenter  versus  Bishop. 

"  We  know  how  easy  it  will  be  to  find 
personal  friends  who  will  'speak  some- 
what authoritatively'  in  contradiction  to 
our  opinion.  *What!'  will  be  the  cry, 
'Douglas  Jerrold  prejudiced  and  bigoted? 
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Douglas  Jerrold  careless  of  truth  and 
justice?  Why«  iT  there  was  anything 
for  which  Douglas  Jerrold  was  remark- 
able*— and  then  follows  the  usual  string 
of  anecdote  and  assertion,  wound  up 
by  the  usual  formula: — *To  us,  who 
knew  him  well,  such  accusations  appear 
ludicrous.'  So  it  has  erer  been.  "No 
man  ever  robbed  a  henroost  yet,  but 
some  one  *  who  knew  him  well,'  was 
ready  to  swear  that  robbing  a  henroost 
was  just  the  act  of  which  be  was  inca- 
pable. Those  who  knew  Francis  of 
Austria  well  thought  it  ludicrous  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  cruelty.  Those  who  knew 
Nicholas  of  Russia  well  thought  it  ludi- 
crous to  accuse  him  of  tyranny  and 
ambition.  But  those  who  know  human 
nature  well  know  how  utterly  worthless 
such  evidence  must  always  be. 

*'  However,  this  reasoning  is  on  the 
present  occasion  superfluous.  Not  only 
does  Mr.  Blanchard  .Ferrold  acknow- 
ledge the  unprincipled  I«vity  with  which 
his  father  wrote,  but  he  seems  to  admire 
it  as  a  pleasant  and  humorous  peculiar- 
ity. He  quotes,  with  apparent  acquies- 
cence, the  following  almost  incredible 
passage  from  some  critic  as  sensible  as 
himself: — 

'*'He  (Douglas  Jerrold)  was  impul- 
sive, epigrammatic,  sentimental.  He 
dashed  gaily  at  an  abuse,  like  a  picador 
at  a  bull.  He  never  sat  down,  like  the 
regular  workers  of  his  party,  to  calcu- 
late the  expenses  of  monarchy  or  the 
extravagance  of  the  civil  list.  He  had 
no  notion  of  any  sort  of  'economy.'  I 
don't  know  that  he  had  ever  taken  up 
political  science  seriously,  or  that  he 
had  any  preference  for  one  form  of  got,- 
vernment  over  another.  I  repeat,  his 
radicalism  was  that  of  a  humourist.  He 
despised  big-wigs  and  pomp  of  all  sorts, 
and,  above  all,  humbug  and  formalism. 
But  his  radicalism  was  important  as  a 
sign  that  our  ine>titutions  are  ceasing  to 
be  picturesque,  of  which,  if  you  consider 
his  nature,  you  will  see  that  his  radical- 
ism wen  a  sign.' " 

'*  Imagine  one  reasonable  being  wri- 
ting thus  of  another,  and  thinking  all  the 
while  he  is  paying  a  compliment  I    To 


what  does  it  all  amount  ?  Bven  to  this— 
that  Douglas  Jerrold  cared  for  nothing 
but  his  own  capricious  tastes,  that  he 
never    took    the    trouble   to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  fighting  on  the  right 
side  or  the  wrong;  that  he  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
set   himself  up  to    instruct  his    fellow 
citizens,  and  that  his  life-long  hostility 
to  an   instlsution  only  proved  its  pio- 
turesqueness!  To  say  of  such  a  man  that 
he  dashed  at  an  abuse  like  a  picador  at 
a  bull,  is  gross  injustice  to  the  jncador. 
The  pieador  dashes  at  the  bu!l,  no  doubt, 
but  never  without  being  quite  sure  that 
it  M  a  bull.     He  does  not  ^  dash  gaily' 
at  an  innocent   milch    cow,  and  then 
plead,  or  rather  boast,  his  ignorance  of 
natural  history.     He  has  sense  enough 
to  be  aware  that  a  man  whose  trade  it 
is  to  harpoon  bulls,  must  learn  to  know 
a  bull  when  he  sees  him.    Douglas  Jer- 
rold, it  is  admitted,  was  not  so  conscien- 
tious.    He    *  dashed  gaily,'    not   at  an 
abuse,  but  at  whatever  he  chose  to  think 
looked  like  an  abuse ;  and   society  has 
reason  to  rejoice  that,  that  though  his 
friends  may  call  him  a  ;7tctf<&7r,  he  was, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  formidable  than  a 
bold  and  nimble  handerilUro. 

<' After  such  an  admission  as  that 
which  we  have  quoted,  the  admiration 
of  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  for  his  father's 
energy  and  sincerity  cannot  be  thought 
worth  much.  All  he  can  say  amounts 
to  this,  that  Douglas  Jerrold  would 
have  been  a  powerful  champion  for 
truth,  if  he  had  but  sincerely  cared  to 
know  what  the  truth  really  was.  •  The 
hammer,'  he  tells  us,  '  descended  with 
a  heavy  thump,  because  the  «»mith  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest."  Of  course  he 
was;  smiths  who  work  for  their  own 
selfish  pleasure  usually  are.  M.  Louis 
Veuillot  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  when 
venting  his  spite  against  England.  M. 
Laguerroniere  is  thoroughly  in  earnest 
when  earning  his  salary  from  the  Tuile- 
ries.  And  why  should  not  Douglas  Jer- 
rold be  thoroughly  in  earnest  when 
pampering  his  sentimental  caprices  and 
showing  off  his  afi*ected  witticisms? 
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and  literature.    In  a  word,  he  intends  gether." 

to  "write  a  book  on  some  half  dozen  The  portions  of  the  present  volume 
sabjects  under  one  title."  So  intimately  calculated  to  prove  most  generally  in- 
does  he  believe  Milton  to  have  been  teresting,  are  those  which  refer  to  Mil- 
associated  with  the  great  events,  per-  ton's  youth  and  continental  travels.  We 
sonages  and  literature  of  his  time,  that  have  no  itinerary  of  his  journey,  but  he 
no  fair  picture  can  be  given  of  him  has  given  us  hints  enough  to  enable  us 
which  does  not  also  take  in  his  fellow-  to  follow  his  course.  A  letter  from 
workers,  (whether  friends  or  foes,)  in  Wotton  introduced  him  to  the  English 
that  impressive  drama  of  action  and  Ambassador  at  Paris,  who  made  him 
revolution,  no  less  than  of  speculative  known  to  Grotius,  then  the  Minister  of 
thought,  amid  which  his  lot  happened  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  at  the  French 
to  be  cast.  Court.  From  Paris,  Milton  journeyed 
Of  what  may  be  called  the  biography  southward.  "  As  he  entered/'  says  the 
proper,  Prof.  Masson  has  adopted  the  critic  above  quoted,  "  on  the  old  realms 
following  clear  and  satisfactory  divi-  of  romance  and  history,  the  high  dreams 
sions:  of  his  scholarly  youth  must  have  grown 
He  says  that  Milton's  life  naturally  into  forms  of  reality  to  him.  Then  It 
resolves  itself  into  t/iree  epochs.  The  was  that  every  hour  he  had  given  to 
first  (embraced  within  the  present  vol.,)  faithful  study  turned  into  some  joy  of 
begins  with  his  birth,  and  includes  the  travel.  He  was  fully  prepared  to  relish 
periods  of  education  and  early  man>  and  improve  the  free  intercourse  which 
hood  The  second  epoch  extends  from  the  courtesies  of  learning  then  opened 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  to  between  each  of  her  votaries,  and  the 
the  restoration,  during  which  he  distin-  companies  of  educated  and  refined  men, 
guished  himself  as  a  party  writer  and  especially  in  Italy.  As  Milton  has  trans- 
polemicist  ; — and  the  third  is  that  which  cribed  the  names  of  several  of  the  cul- 
closes  his  mortal  existence — the  period  tivated  persons,  with  whom  he  was 
of  bis  retirement,  and  his  exclusive  de-  brought  into  intimate  friendship,  even 
votion  to  poetical  and  literary  themes,  during  his  transient  stay  in  Florence, 
"Mr.  Masson  is  evidently  persuaded" —  Rome  and  Naples,  after  be  had  reached 
to  borrow  the  language  of  an  acute  the  first  named  city,  through  Nice,  Ge- 
critic  of  this  book — "  that  there  shines  noa  and  Leghorn,  Mr.  Masson  follows 
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up  these  names  with  large  comtnents. 
He  gives  an  account  of  the  innumer- 
able Italian  academies,  with  sketches 
of  their  more  distinguished  members, 
and  their  objects  and  proceedings.  Du- 
ring his  stay  of  two  months  In  Florence 
and  Rome,  both  on  his  way  to  Naples 
and  on  his  return,  while  careful  to  study 
the  scenes  and  antiquities  of  each  city, 
Milton  gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoy- 
raet  of  the  literary  and  scientific  hospi- 
talities 80  freely  offered  to  him  by  friends. 
They  exchanged  complimentary  epi- 
grams of  mutual  admiration  most  lav- 
ishly with  each  other,  and  Milton  gave 
and  received  bis  full  share.  In  Rome 
he  found  intense  delight;  for,  in  spite 
of  the  ecclesiasticism  which  centered 
there,  its  multitudes  of  men  of  taste 
and  letters  prided  themselves  upon  the 
comities  of  cosmopolitan  liberality  and 
generous  patronage."  Lukas  Holsten, 
Librarian  of  the  Vatican,  took  Milton  to 
the  treasures  under  his  care,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  a  grateful  tribute.  The 
poet,  charmed  with  the  singing  of  Leo- 
nora Baroni, — who  is  said  to  have  never 
since  been  surpassed  in  her  skill  and 
perfection  in  art, — wrote  three  epigrams 
to  her  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  admira- 
tion. At  Naples  he  was  taken  in  charge 
by  that  cherished  patron  of  art,  poetry, 
and  learning,  Manso,  Marquess  of  Villa, 
the  friend  and  biographer  of  Tasso  and 
Marini.  Manso  signified  to  him  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  add  largely  to  the  ser- 
vice and  attention  which  he  showed 
him,  but  could  not,  ''  because  I  would 
not  be  more  close  in  the  matter  of  reli- 
gion." This  matter  of  religion  was  one 
upon  which  Milton  had  determined  from 
the  first  to  follow  in  his  travels  this  prin- 
ciple,— ^that  he  would  never  introduce 
his  Protestantism  among  Romanists, 
but  that  if  they  opened  the  subject  he 
would  be  undisguised  and  loyal  to  his 
convictions,  standing  for  them  in  avowal 
and  argument.  He  held  to  his  prin- 
ciple, and  though  warned  by  some 
English  merchants  at  Naples  that  the 
Jesuits  at  Rome  had  plotted  against 
him  in  case  he  should  venture  to  return 
that  way.  he  trustfully  repealed  his 
visit,  and  met  no  harm.  His  plan  of 
travel  had  included  a  visit  to  Sicily  and 
Greece.  We  have  in  his  own  words 
the  reason  which  arrested  him  in  his 
course :  "  While  I  was  desirous  to  cross 
into  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  sad  news  of 
civil  war  coming  from  England  called 
me  back ;  for  I  considered  it  disgraceful 
that,  while  my  iellow-countrymen  were 
fighting  at  home  for  liberty,  I  should  be 
travelling  abroad  at  ease  for  intellectual 
purposes."     The    alarm   proved  to  be 

?remature,    but    not    essentially  false 
'urnfng  eastward   from   Florence,  he 
made  a  short  visit  to  Venice.    Here  he 


availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  ship 
homeward   some  of  the   bookish  trea- 
sures which   he   had   gathered   on  bis 
way.     Among  the    friendly   memorials 
which  he  greatly  prized,  were  two  richly 
engraven  cups,  a  gift  from  Manso.    His 
Italian  Sonnets  are  probably  to   be  re- 
ferred  to  this   time.     Passing  through 
Geneva  he  enjoyed  a  brief  intercourse 
with  the  famous  John   Diodati,   Spao- 
heim,  and   other  eminent  Protestants, 
and  reached  his  native  shore   af\er  an 
absence   of  a  year  and  three  months. 
He  brought   back  with   him   unstained 
the  purity  of  morals  which  he  had  pre- 
served from  youth.     We  are  indebted, 
as  before,  to  the   reckless  insinuations 
of  a  baffled  maligner  of  Milton,  for  the 
avowal  drawn   forth  from  his  own  pen 
in  self-defence :    ''  I  again  take  God  to 
witness,  that  in  all  those  places  where 
so  many  things   are   considered  lawful, 
I  lived   sound  and  untouched   from  all 
profligacy  and  vice,  having  this  thought 
perpetually  with   me,    that,  though    I 
might  escape  the  eyes  of  men,  I  cer- 
tainly could  not  the  eyes  of  God." 

With  this  sentence  Professor  Masson 
fitly  closes  his  volume.  He  has  laid  in 
it,  deep  and  solid,  the  foundations  for 
the  superstructure  of  Milton's  true  life 
and  activity.  To  an  attentive  reader  the 
author's  plan  of  three  volumes  for  the 
three  distinct  periods  of  Milton's  career 
is  an  actual  necessity  in  the  production 
of  his  biography.  Those  three  periods 
are  marked  and  distinguished  by  his 
works,  and  by  phases  of  his  character. 
His  wrjlings  are  coursed  by  three  veins 
of  organic  afllnity  with  his  stages  of  de- 
velopment, culture,  and  public  employ- 
ment. The  productions  of  his  early 
years,  until  he  left  college,  are  freighted 
with  the  learning  of  the  young  student, 
and  characterized'  by  the  solemn  intro- 
spectiveness  of  a  reserved  and  high- 
toned  life.  The  influences  of  rural  re- 
pose and  serenity  have  passed  into  the 
sweet  pastoral  pieces  wrought  out  amid 
the  natural  loveliness  of  Horton,  and  its 
learned  leisure  irradiated  by  musical 
pastimes.  The  polemic  treatises  of  his 
ripe  manhood  have  the  sternness  and 
vehemence  of  a  soul  aroused  for  the 
vindication  of  dishonoured  truths.  His 
last  works,  the  fruits  of  a  broken  repose 
and  an  anxious  seclusion,  with  some 
sad  retrospects  and  some  bleeding 
wounds  of  heart,  unite  the  character- 
istics of  all  his  previous  productions. 

Fin  and  the  Fijians.  By  Thos.  Wil" 
liams  and  James  Calvert^  late  Mission* 
aries  in  Fiji.  Edited  by  G.  S.  Hovm. 
D.  AppUton  if  Co,    1859. 

This  is  a  large  and  handsomely  print- 
ed    octavo,    composed    of  the  letters, 
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joarnals,   and    various   memoranda  of  "  His  sense  of  hearing  is  acute,  and 

Thomas  Williams  and  James  Calvert,  by  a  stroke  of  his  nail  he  judges  of  the 

late  Missionaries  in  Fiji,  arranged  and  ripeness  of  fruits,  or  soundness  of  rari- 

edited  by  Mr.  George  Stringer  Rowe.  ous  substances." 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  reference  to  the  caniballsm  of  these 
The/rji,  contributed  by  Mr.  Williams,  people,  the  book  presents  us  with 
treatsof  the  Fiji  group  of  Islands,  and  abundant  information.  The  extracts 
the  manners,  customs,  and  physical  ap-  whi<:h  follow,  the  one  relating  to  a  cer- 
pearance  of  their  inhabitants; — the  549-  tain  King  Tanao,  and  the  other  to  the 
tond^  written  by  Mr.  Calvert,  is  devoted  death  of  the  monarch  of  the  island,  So- 
to a  history  of  the  Fiji  Mission.  The  raosomo,  present  the  most  revolting  and 
book  is  interesting,  chiefly  because  of  horrible  pictures  of  which  it  is  possible 
the  novelty  of  the  matertal.  It  owes  to  conceive.  One  turns  from  such  de- 
nothingtoany  charm  of  composition,  for  tails  with  a  feeling  of  sickening  des- 
the  style  is  d{[»jointed  and  diffuse.    The  pondency. 

origin  of  the  Fijians  seems  to  be  very  Can  such  creatures,  we  ask,  be  Au- 

uncertain.    They  are   utterly  destitute  man?    Do  they  belong  to  the  same  race 

of  traditions,  and   even  the  rude  songs  which  is  able  to  produce  Shakspears, 

of  the  couiitry  contain,  we    are  told,  and  Howards,  and  Newtons — a  race  for 

00  allusions  which  can  be  regarded  as  whose  ransom  the  very  God  of  the  Uni- 

traces  of  the  origin  of  the  people  who  verse  died?    It  is  a  fearful,  »  bewilder- 

inhabit  it.    One  thing  only  appears  to  ing  problem  ;  but  here  are  the  extracts  : 

have  been  definitely  settled,  viz.:  that  "Tanoawas  a  proud  man;  when  grey 

there  are  links  of  connection  between  and  wrinkled,   he  tried   to   hide  these 

these  savage  Islanders  and  the  races  of  marks  of  old  age  by  a  plentiful  applica- 

Southern  Africa.    The  Fiji  government  tion  of  black  powder.  He  was  also  cruel 

is  at  present  a  feudal  monarchy.    Un-  and  implacable.    Moihelotu,  one  of  his 

der  the  king  there  are  great  chiefs,  who  cousins,  was  so  unhappy  as  to  offend 

in  their  turn  are  served  by  dependants  him,  and  sought  with  tears  and  entrea- 

and  serfs,   not  unlike  the  serfs  of  the  ties  for  forgiveness;  but  the  purpose  of 

middle  ages  in  Europe.    The  character  the  cruel  Chief  was  fixed,  that  Mothe- 

of  the  Fiji  islanders  is  thus  described  lotu   should   die.    After  having  kissed 

by  Mr.  Williams :  his  relative,  Tanao  cut  off,  his  arm  at 

'**  The  aspect  of  the  Fijian,  considered  the   elbow,  and  drank  the  blood  as  it 

with  reference  to  his  mental  character,  flowed  warm  from  the  severed  veins, 

so    far  from    supporting    the  decision  The  arm,  still  quivering  with  life,  he 

which  would  thrust  him  almost  outside  threw  upon  a  fire,  and,  when  sufficiently 

of  mankind,  presents    many  points  of  cooked,  ate  it  in  presence  of  its  proper 

great  interest,   showing  that  if  an  ordi*  owner,    who    was  then   dismembered, 

nary  amount  of  attention  were  bestowed  limb  by  limb,  while  the  savage  murderer 

on  him,  he  would  take  no  mean  rank  in  looked  with  pitiless  brutality  on  the  dy- 

the  great  hnman  family,  to  which,  hith-  ing  agonies  ol  his  victim, 

erto,  he  has  been    a    disgrace.    Dull,  *'At  a  later  period,  Tanao  sentenced 

barren  supidity  forms   no  part    of  his  his  youngest  son  to  die  by  the  club, 

character.     His  feelings  are  acute,  but  The   blow  given    by  the  brother  who 

not  lasting;  his  emotions  easily  roused,  was  appointed  as  bis  executioner,  was 

but  transient ;  he  can   love  truly,  and  not  fatal.    The  father   knowing  of  his 

hate  deeply;  he  can  sympathize  with  entreaty  for  mercy,  shouted  angrily, 
thorough  sincerity,  and  feign  with  con--   '*Kill   him  !  Kill  him  !'  and  the  horrible 

tummate  skill ;   his  fidelity  and  loyalty  acn  was    completed.    Nearly    the   last 

are  strong  and  enduring,  while  his  re-  words  spoken  by  this  man  of  blood  were 

Tenge  never  dies,  but  waits  to  avail  it-  formed   into  the  question,  *How  many 

selfof  circumstances,  or  of  the  blackest  will  follow  me  ?'   meaning,  ^  How  many 

treachery,    to  accomplish   its  purpose,  women  do  you  intend  to  strangle  at  my 

His  senses  are  keen,  and  so  well  em-  death?*    Being  assured  that  five  of  hia 

ployed,  that  he  often  excels  the  white  wives  would  then  be  sacrificed,  he  died 

man  in  ordinary  things.    Tact  has  been  with  satisfaction. 

called  *  ready  cash/  and  of  this  the  na-  The  account  of  the  death  of  the  King 

tfve  of  Fiji   has  a  full  share,  enabling  of  Sooiosomo  follows:, 

him  to  surmount  at  once  many  diflicul-  "The  venerable  Chieftain  grew  feeble 

ties,  and  accomplish  many  tasks,  that  towards  the  middle  of  1845,  but  not  so 

would    have     *nxed*    an    Englishman,  as  to  prevent  his  taking  an  occasional 

Toots,  cord,  or  packing  materials,  he  walk.    About  August,  however,  he  was 

fiads   directly,   where  the  white  man  obliged  to  keep  his  mat,  and  1  often 

would  be  at  a  loss  for  either;  and  na-  called,  and    endeavoured    to    instruct 

tare  seems  to  him  but  a  general  store  without  irritating  him.    I  visited  him  on 

for  his  use,  where  the  article  he  wants  the  21st,  and  was  surprised  to  find  him 

is  ahiraya  within  reach.  much  bettor  than  he  had  been  two  days 
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before.  We  talked  a  little,  and  he  was 
perfectly  collected.  On  being  told,  there- 
fore, on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  that 
the  King  was  dead,  and  that  prepara* 
tions  were  being  made  for  his  interment, 
I  could  scarcely  credit  the  report.  The 
ominous  word  preparing  urged  me  to 
hasten  without  delay  to  the  scene  of 
action ;  but  my  utmost  speed  failed  to 
bring  me  to  Nasima — the  King^s  house — 
in  time.  The  moment  I  entered,  it  was 
evident  that,  as  far  as  concerned  two  of 
the  women,  1  was  too  late  to  save  their 
lives.  The  effect  of  that  scene  was 
overwhelming.  Scores  of  deliberate 
murderers,  in  the  very  act,  surrounded 
me:  yet  there  was  no  confusion,  and, 
except  a  word  from  him  who  presided, 
no  noise,  but  only  an  unearthlv,  horrid 
stillness.  Nature  seemed  to  lend  her 
aid  to  deepen  the  dread  effect:  there 
was  not  a  breath  stirring  in  the  air,  and 
the  half-subdued  light  in  that  ball  of 
death  showed  every  object  with  unusual 
distinctness.  All  was  motionless  as 
sculpture,  and  a  strange  feeling  came 
upon  me,  as  though  I  was  becoming  a 
statue.  To  speak  was  impossible;  I 
was  unconscious  that  I  breathed ;  and 
involuntarily,  or  rather,  against  my 
will,  I  sank  to  the  floor,  assuming  the 
cowardly  posture  of  those  who  were  not 
actually  engaged  in  murder.  My  arrival 
was  during  a  hush,  just  at  the  crisis  of 
death,  anato  that  strange  silence  must 
be  attributed  my  emotion  ;  for  I  was  but 
too  familiar  with  murders  of  this  kind, 
neither  was  there  anything  novel  in  the 
apparatus  employed.  Occupying  the 
centre  of  that  large  room  were  two 
ffroups,  the  business  of  which  could  not 
Do  mistaken.  All  sat  on  the  floor;  the 
middle  figure  of  each  group  being  held 
in  a  sitting  posture  by  several  females, 
and  hidden  by  a  large  veil.  On  either 
side  of  each  veiled  figure  was  a  com- 
pany of  eight  or  ten  strong  men,  one 
company  hauling  against  the  other  on  a 
white  cord,  which  was  passed  twice 
round  the  neck  of  the  deceased  one, 
who  thus,  in  a  few  minutes,  ceased  to 
live.  As  my  self-command  was  return- 
ing, the  group  furtherest  from  me  began 
to  move;  the  men  slackened  their  hold, 
and  the  attendant  women  removed  the 
large  covering,  making  it  into  a  couch 
for  the  victim.  As  that  veil  was  lifted, 
some  of  the  men  beheld  the  distorted 
features  of  a  mother,  whom  they  had 
helped  to  murdet,  and  smiled  with  satis- 
faction as  the  corpse  was  laid  out  for 
decoration.  Convulsive  struggles  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  creature  near  me 
showed  that  she  still  lived.  She  was  a 
■tout  woman,  and  some  of  the  execu- 
tioners jocosely  invited  those  who  sat 
near  to  have  pity,  and  help  them.  At 
length  the  women  said,  **  She  is  cold.*' 


The  fiEital  cord  fell ;  and,  as  the  covering 
was  raised,  I  saw  dead  the  obedieat 
wife  and  unwearied  attendant  of  the  old 
King.  Leaving  the  women  to  adjost 
her  hair,  oil  her  body,  cover  her  faee 
with  Vermillion,  and  adorn  her  with 
flowers,  I  passed  on  to  see  the  remains 
of  the  deceased  Tnithakau.  To  my  ts- 
tonishment  I  found  him  alive !  He  vts 
weak,  but  quite  conscious,  and,  when- 
ever he  coughed,  placed  his  hand  on  his 
side,  as  though  in  pain.  Yet  his  chief 
wife  and  a  male  attendant  were  cover- 
ing him  with  a  thick  coat  of  black  pow- 
der, and  tying  round  the  arms  and  legs 
a  number  oi  white  scarfs,  fastened  in 
rosettes,  with  the  long  ends  hanging 
down  his  sides. 

*'The  conflicting  emotions  which  pass- 
ed through  my  mind  at  that  moment 
cannot  be  described.    1  had  gone  there 
to  beg  that  the  old  man  might  be  buried 
alone;   but  be  was  nx>t  dead.     I  had 
hoped  to  have  prevented  murder ;  but 
the  two  victims  lay  dead  at  my  feet.    I 
came  to  the  young  King,  to  ask  for  the 
life  of  tbe  women ;  but  now  it  seemed 
my  duty  .to  demand  that  of  his  father. 
Yet,  should  my  plea  be  successful,  it 
would  cause  other  murders  on  a  future 
day.    Perplexed  in  thought,  with  a  deep 
gloom  on   my  mind,  feeling  my  blood 
curdle,  and  'the  hair  of  my  flesh  stand 
up,*  I  approached  the  young  Kio^.  whom 
I  could  only  regard  with  abhorrence. 
He  seemed  greatly  moved,  put  his  arm 
round  me,  and  embraced  roe,   saying, 
before  I  could  speak,  *  See!  the  father 
of  us  two  is  dead.'    'Dead!*  I  ex<*.laiai- 
ed,  in  a  tone  of  surprise:  *Dead!  Na' 
'  Yes,*  be  answered;  '^his  spirit  is  gone. 
You  see  his  body  move ;  but  that  it  does 
unconsciously.'    Knowing  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  dispute  the  point,  I  ceased 
Co  care  for  the  father,  and  went  on  to 
■ay,  that  the  chief  object  of  myself  and 
my  colleague  was^to  beg  him  *to  love 
us,  and  prevent  any  more  women  from 
being  strangled,  as  be  cx)uld  not,  by  mul- 
tiplying tbe  dead,  render  any  benefit  to 
bis  father.*    He  replied,  'There  are  only 
two;  but  (hey  shall  suffice.    Were  not 
you  Missionaries  here,  we  would  make 
au  end  of  all  the  women  sitting  around.' 
The  Queen,  with  pretended  grief,  cried, 
Why  is  it  that  I  am  not  to  be  strangled?' 
The  King  gave  as  a  reason,  that  there 
was  no  one  present  of  sufficiently  high 
rank  to  suffocate  her.    Two  other  wo- 
men sat  near  tbe  executioners,  one  of 
whom  I  had  beard  mentioned  previous- 
ly as  part  of  the  'grass*  for  the  King's 
grave;  and  their  gloomy  aspect  made 
me  doubt  the  King*8  sincerity,  so  that 
we  resolved  to  stay.    While  waiting  in 
the  midst  of  these  murderers  and  their 
victims,  and  lost  in  sad  thoughts  of  tiie 
tyranny  exercised  by  the  devil  over 
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those  who  were  so  entirely  under  his  both  in  the*  description  of  scenery  and 
cootrol,  oar  reverie  was  disturbed  by  mannersi  than  any  previous  production 
the  long,  dull  blast  of  two  conch  shells,  from  the  same  pen. 
blown  by  priests  standing  outside.  It  The  chief  story,  from  which  the  book 
was  the  passing  bell,  announcing  the  takes  its  title,  is  a  clear,  direct,  and 
demise  of  the  old  King.  AAer  several  simplenarrative,  possessing  but  a  super- 
blasts,  Ratu  Leweni-lovo  turned  towards  ficial  plot,  and  depending  for  its  interest 
theKiDgelcHst,  and  greeted  him:  *  Peace,  altogether  upon  the  development  of  a 
sii^  Sit  in  peace,  sir.  True,  the  sun  of  few  prominent  characters,  whose  for- 
one  King  has  set,  but  our  King  yet  lives,  tunes  are  intertwined. 
Peace,  sir;  there  are  none  here  evil-  With  materials  so  simple,  the  author 
minded.'  Tuikilakila  made  no  reply,  has  succeeded  in  composing  a  success- 
but  sat  with  his  head  bent  down  to  his  ful  novel — the  great  charm  of  which  is 
breast.  After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  its  fidelity  of  portraiture.  We  feel  while 
he  spoke  Gazing  on  the  corpse  of  his  perusing  her  pages  that  no  vague,  ideal 
father's  faithful  attendant,  he  exclaimed,  abstractions  are  foisted  on  our  notice, 
■Alas!  Moalevu !'  Several  others  hav-  but  that  the  author  is  thoroughly  familiar 
ing  repeated  the  exclamation,  he  added,  with  the  society  she  paints,  and  every- 
'There  lies  a  woman  truly  wearied:  not  thing  which  belongs  to  its  constitution, 
only  in  the  day,  but  in  the  night  also.  Therefore,  the  book  exhibits  the  rare 
the  fire  consumed  the  fuel  gathered  by  merit  of  truthfulness.  With  a  degree  of 
her  hands.  If  we  awoke  in  the  still  self-knowledge  very  unusual,  the  writer 
night,  the  sound  of  her  feet  reached  our  nowhere  attempts  to  overpass  the  do- 
ears;  and  if  spoken  to  harshly,  she  con-  main  legitimately  her  own — that  is  the 
tinned  to  labour  only.  Moalevu!  Alas!  domain  of  social  existence,  as  modified 
Moalevu  r  A  priest  continued  the  la-  by  a  peculiar  convention.  Her  men  and 
Bieot :  *  We  used  not  to  hear  Moalevu  women  are  the  personages  we  continu- 
called  twice.'  Similar  remarks,  with  ally  meet  in  the  lighter  intercourse  of 
others  on  the  recent  struggles  of  the  our  leisure.  And  yet.  they  are  not  the 
dead  women,  the  skill  of  the  stranglers,  less  distinguished  by  the  srand  charac- 
the  quantity  of  cloth  on  which  the  teristics  of  humanity,  and  to  describe 
corpses  lay,  and  the  premonitory  symp-  them  successfully  requires  a  combina- 
tomsof  the  old  King's  decease,  occupied  tion  of  experience  and  acute  natural 
the  remainder  of  the  time.  perception. 

"  Tongas-  were  appointed  to  bury  the  As  n  taU  merely,  Sylvia's  Wobld  will 

King.    The  grave  had  been  dug  by  the  be  viewed  by  those  fond  of  the  weird, 

people  of  the  place,  and  lined  with  mats,  the  startling,  and  the  terrible,  as  some- 

oa  which  the  Tongas  laid  ihe  bodies  of  what  wanting  in  incident;  but  we  feel 

the  women,  and  on  them  the  once  pow-  persuaded  that  to  this  class  of  readers 

erful  chief.    The  shell  ornaments  were  the  author  never  designed  to  address 

taken  off  his  person,  which  was  then  herself. 

covered  with  cloth  and  mats,  and  the  She  deals  with  character  and  the  phi- 
earth  heaped  upon  him.  He  was  heard  losophy  of  motive;  with  the  inward 
to  cough  after  a  considerable  quantity  rather  than  the  outward  world  of  action, 
of  soil  had  been  thrown  in  the  grave.  Her  intellect  is  eminently  rubjeetivef 
These  latter  particulars  I  received  from  and  is  sometimes  influenced  by  an  in- 
tbose  who  buried  him,  as  I  conld  not,  tense,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  say,  a 
by  my  presence,  seem  to  sanction  the  morbid,  self-consciousness.  Here  is  the 
unnatural  deed."  weak  point  of  her  genius  and  her  wri- 

^ '  tings.    We  cannot  help  remarking  in 

the  latter,  a  strong  under-current  of  in- 

SdMe  WorU,  and  Crimee  which  the  dividual  opimon,  (we  will  not  call  it 

Law  doen  fiat  reach.     By  the  author  of  prv^due,)  vihxch  is  permuted  to  exert 

«^i«y  MimtBfits  of  anltOe  Woman;'  •?  "n*^"®  influence  in  the  consideration 

''LHyr^e^^e,    Derby  ^  Jackson:  New  of  many  problems  of  social  life  and  mor- 

York.iisi^  ^^'    ^"*  despite  this  fault— the  fault  of 

a  vigorous  nature — it  is  unquestionable 

In  our  last  number,  we  announced  that  the  teachings  of  this  author  (and 

the  speedy  appearance  of  this  work,  and  most  of  her  tales  have  a  definite  moral 

bespoke  for  it  the  careful  attention  of  end  in  view)  are  worthy  of  the  highest 

onr  readers.    The  reputation  which  the  praise.     Her  sarcasm,  equally  keen  and 

author  gained  by  her  former  tales  is  delicate,  is  levelled  against  hypocrisy 

more  than  sustained  in  the  present  per-  and   pretension.    She  vindicates,  with 

forroance.    ^^Syltia's  World,''  while  peculiar  feeling  and  eloquence,  the  posi- 

equally  graceful  and  correct  in  atyU^  tion  and  dignity  of  woman.     We  may, 

displays  a  deeper  knowledge  of  human  however,  in  this  connection  be  permited 

oatnre,  a  more  comprehensive  pbiloso-  to  hint  that  the  heroes  of  her  stories  are 

phy  of  life,  and  a  greater  artistic  power,  too  systematically  represented  as  perfi- 
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dious  and  unstable;  fn  a  word,  as  "gay 
deceivers"  of  the  most  disreputable 
class.  If  she  continues  to  patronize 
tktjt  style  of  gentlemen  in  her  novels,  a 
doubt  will  naturally  arise  as  to  her 
capacity  to  draw  a  really  noble  male 
character. 

But  with  every  qualification,  Sylvia's 
World,  and  the  minor  tales  accom- 
panying it,  are  remarkably  graphic  and 
able  narratives,  which  are  not  only  cred- 
itable to  the  accomplished  writer  her- 
self, but  reflect  honour  upon  the  litera- 
ture of  the  South. 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  observe  that  so 
excellent  a  literary  authority  as  the 
Augiista  Field  and  Fireside^  has  en- 
dorsed our  praise  of  John  11.  Thomp- 
son's "Essay  on  Poesy,"  reviewed 
briefly  in  our  last  number.  In  speaking 
of  this  accomplished  gentleman  as  ^'the 
most  graceful  and  elegant  writer  of  the 


South,"  the  ''  Field  and  Fireside''  does 
him  no  more  than  justice.  But  with 
all  his  characteristic  "elegance  and 
grace,"  Mr.  Thompson  is  also  a  vigor- 
ous thinker  and  sound  logician.  His 
review  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  con- 
tributed years  since,  to  the  *'  Literary 
Messenger,"  is  one  among  many  other 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.* 

Let  us,  by  the  way,  take  the  present 
opportunity  of  paying  our  respects  to 
the  "Southern  Field  and  Fireside." 
This  hebdomadal  has  now  been  estab- 
lished for  months,  and  every  additional 
number  seems  to  be  an  improvement  on 
its  predecessor.  Its  contributions,  con- 
sisting of  tales,  essays,  poems,  and  ar- 
ticles on  farming  and  agriculture,  are 
generally  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  It* 
Editorials  are  spirited  and  able;  and 
above  all,  its  proprietors  are,  we  under- 
stand, men  o/eapitaL 

With  enek  advantages,  this  jourual 
must  succeed. 
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LTSIAS. 


Ltsias  was  born  i  n  a  period  when  was,  to  make  lar^e  sacrifices  of  pro- 
Athens  was  at  the  height  of  her  pertj  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  the  pat- 
glory.  By  the  defeat  of  the  barba-  riots  under  Thrasybulus. 
rians, Grecian  liberty  had  been  long  These  facts  are  thus  briefly  allud- 
since  secured,  and  domestic  peace  ed  to,  only  to  remind  the  reader, 
had  enabled  the  Athenians  to  de-  that,  according  to  the  time  in  which 
▼ote  their  intellectual  activity  to  Lysias  lived,  he  must  have  been  in- 
those  Tarioas  pursuits  of  genius  in  timately  acquainted  with  the  con- 
which  tbey  so  marvellously  excell-  stltution,  laws,  and  politics,  as  well 
ed.  They  had  produced  Thucydi-  as  with  the  most  cultivated  dialect 
des,  the  rather  of  philosophical  and  of  Athens.  His  incidental  testimo- 
poHtical  history — as  distinguished  ny,  therefore,  as  given  in  his  speech- 
nrom  mere  historical  chronicles —  es,  is  especially  valuable  in  refer- 
Sophocles,  the  most  polished  repre-  ence  to  the  circumstances  of  his  age. 
sentative  of  dramatic  art;  Aristo-  To  sketch  the  life  of  Lysias,  and 
phanea,  prince  of  comedians,  and  to  correct  (as  might  be  done)  some 
Socrates  the  founder  of  moral  phi-  statements  of  Plutarch  respecting 
lofiophy.  Antipho  and  Andocides  him,  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our 
had  already  represented  eloquence,  design  or  limits  in  this  article :  we 
when  Lysias  appeared,  who  subse-  can  only  refer,  for  such  points,  to 
quently  became  a  type  and  canon  the  second  volume  of  Dobson's 
of  Attio  oratory  and  dialect.  Oratares  Attici^    and   such  other 

His  father,  a  Syracusan,  had  set-  sources  as  scholars  are  acquainted 

tied  in  Athens  by  the  invitation  of  with.  But,  without  obtruding  upon 

Pericles ;  Lysias  himself  was  forty-  the  department  of  the  scholar,  our 

■even  years  old  when  the  Syracu-  design  is  simply  to  glean  from  Ly- 

■an  disaster  to  Athens  occurred;  sias  a  few  such  items  of  Grecian 

and,  persecuted  by  the  Thirty,  his  life  as  might  appear  to  be  taken 

patriotism  induced  him,  exile  as  he  from   annals  of    modem   society. 
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And  we  propose  nothing  beyond  was,  with  what  langaage,  what  sta- 
furnishing  a  rew  moments  of  harm-  tion  of  life,  what  epoch  he  was  fa- 
less  amasement,  for  readers  who  miliar — whether  he  was  white  or 
have  not  had  the  time  to  examine  black,  honest  or  a  knave — I  know 
the  speeches  of  this  orator.  In  par-  just  about  as  much  as  the  greatest 
suance  of  this  design,  we  shall  do  ignoramuses.'' 
little  more  than  jot  down  hastily  a  It  is  quite  amusing,  by  the  way, 
series  of  observations,  as  we  skim-  to  see  how  the  scholars  rail  at  and 
mingly  turn  over  the  pages  of  our  vituperate  one  another  in  their 
author.  notes.    Taylor  is  constantly  aston- 

Of  the  immense  number  of  ora-  ished  at  some  other  commentator's 
tions — upwards  of  two  hundred —  absurdity  or  ignorance,  and  is  per- 
which  Lysias  is  believed  to  have  petualiy  making  a  pedantic  display 
composed,  only  thirty-four  have  of  his  own  extent  of  erudition,  even 
reached  us,  aud  of  these  some  are  by  digressions  quite  foreign  to  the 
undoubtedly  spurious,  some  routila-  subject  matter  of  the  text  For  this 
ted,  and  the  text  is  often  in  the  most  he  is  reproached  by  Reiske,  who 
unsatisfactory  condition.  In  ancient  declares  himself  so  free  from  such  a 
times  there  were,  indeed,  upwards  disease  of  vanity,  as,  in  that  respect, 
of  four  hundred  orations  extant  un-  to  be  leaner — more  skin  and  boue 
der  this  orator's  name,  more  than  (^ strigtmor^)  than  others  are  by 
the  half  of  which,  however,  were  such  disease  obese.  In  fact,  he 
considered  by  ancient  critics  not  to  thinks  that  by  such  a  method  of 
be  genuine.  There  have  also  reach-  commenting,  one  might  write  upon 
ed  us  the  scanty  fragments  of  some  any  author  volumes  enough  to  over- 
hundred  other  speeches  of  Lysias ;  load  a  camel— (^*^uo(  vel  canULum 
but  they  consist  only  of  a  few  sen-  fatigent")  Poor  Schott  is  astand- 
tences,  or  lines,  or,  often,  of  nothing  ing  mark  for  Taylor's  sarcasm; 
but  single  words.  Stich  being  the  while  Reiske  condemns  Taylor's  la- 
existing  state  of  our  author's  works,  tinity,  and  even  says  that  he  has 
we  cannot  but  perceive  what  a  loss  known  few  Englishmen  who  had 
we  have  to  regret,  when  we  consider  learned  to  write  a  Latin  style ;  and 
his  reputation,  and  the  mass  of  Dr.  Donaldson,  an  English  scholar, 
facts,  respecting  Athenian  life  and  also  speaks  of  "  the  laxity  of  mod- 
law,  which  must  have  existed  in  his  em  Latin  scholarship."  It  is,  how- 
speeches.  Photius  (the  mynohih'  ever,  so  well  known  what  an  an* 
Ivahist!')  says,  that  a  certain  Pau-  thology  of  learned  Billinsgate  can 
las  of  Mysia  rejected,  as  spurious,  be  culled  from  the  writings  of  the 
many  fine  speeches  which  went  un-  older  scholara,  that  it  would  here 
der  the  name  of  Lysias,  and  thus  be  superfluous  to  say  more  about 
deprived  men  of  very  great  benefit,  the  matter, 
because  the  speeches,  once  con-  We  have  above  alluded  to  the 
demned  by  calumny,  became  no-  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  text  of 
glected  and  lost;  **the  calumny,"  Lysias,  as  we  now  possess  it:  we 
adds  the  Patriarch,  '^as  in  many  will^only  here  add,  that  the  chief 
other  cases,  becoming  stronger  than  manuscript  seems  to  have  been  one 
the  truth."  But  who  this  misguided  brought  from  Mount  Athos  by  Con- 
critic  or  editor  Paulus  was,  is  entire-  stantme  Lascaris,  from  which  Al- 
ly unknown.  The  learned  English  dus  printed  the  editio  prtnoeps  of 
scholar  Taylor  says,  amusingly,  in  this  orator.  And,  so  far  as  we 
his  style  of  Latin,  something  to  the  know,  all  the  known  manuscripts, 
following  effect:  **  Who  that  Paul   of  Lysias'  works  are  deplorably  de- 
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fective.    We  have,  however,  most  superfluous  terms.    It  is  this  excel- 

fortanately,  the  works  of  a  critic,  lence  which  imparts  liveliness  to  his 

who  mast  have  had  better  opportu-  statements,  and  brinfirs  before  his 

nitj  than  we  can  possess  for  form-  hearers  the  facts  which  he  relates 

ing  a  judgment  respecting  our  ora-  as  vividly  as  if  they  were  being 

tor.    DioDvsius,  of  Halicarnassus,  really  transacted.     And  not  only 

who  was  a  really  learned  and  judi-  so  with   regard   to  facts,  but  the 

cioQs  man,  with  a  genuine  critical  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  feelings 

&culty,  has  left  us  invaluable  com-  of  the  orator  are  so  conveyed,  that 

mentaries   upon  ancient    authors,  the  hearer  seems  to  conceive  and 

His  remarks  upon  Lysias  afford  a  feel  them  as  his  own.  As  might  be 

pretty  complete  analysis  and  sum-  expected   from    the   possession  of 

maiy  of  that  author's  characteris-  such   qualities,  Lysias  is  also   an 

tics;  and,  therefore,  from  the  com-  acute  penetrator  and  delineator  of 

mentaries  of  Dionysius  we  shall  se-  character.    He  possesses,  in  an  emi- 

lect  and  condense  some  of  the  most  nent  degree,  the  art  of  concealing 

remarkable  features  of  our  orator's  his  art,  and  is  thus  a  model  of  natu- 

stjle.    Itmay  be  remarked,  in  pass-  ralriess   and   truthfulness  of  style, 

ing,  that  many  writers  and  orators  Hence,  too,  he  is  one  of  the  most 

of  the  present  day  might  profit  by  persuasive  of  orators ;  at  the  same 

the  study  of  Dionysius'  criticisms,  time,  his  style  is  characterized  by 

as  to  taste,  propriety  of  diction,  and  conciseness,    terseness,    and    well- 

the  genuine  elements  of  real  and  rounded  compactness.     While  not 

natural' eloquence.  sublime  or  magnificent,  it  is  not 

Dionysius  having  expressed  gene-  pompous,  artificial,  nor  windy:  it 
rally  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  persuades  rather  than  compels :  it 
superiority  of  Lysias  as  an  orator,  exhibits  Nature  rather  than  Art :  it 
proceeds  to  justify  his  views,  by  an  is  more  forcible  in  the  delineation 
examination,  in  detail,  of  the  pecu-  of  character  than  of  passion  ;  and 
liar  excellencies  which  characterize  especially  is  it  more  elegant  and 
the  style  of  our  author's  composi-  graceful  than  vehement  and  bitter, 
tions.  The  critic  pronounces  the  A  peculiar  "grace,"  indeed,  is  con- 
diction  of  this  orator  to  be,  in  the  sidered  by  the  critic  as  so  especial 
highest  degree,  pure,  and  the  best  a  characteristic  of  this  orator,  that, 
canon  of  the  Attic  tongue,  not  in  by  it,  independent  of  other  proof, 
the  archaic  form,  but  as  it  existed  the  genuineness  of  the  speeches 
in  the  orator's  time;  and  in  this  res-  current  under  his  name  may  be 
pect,  Dionysius  affirms  that  Lysias  tested.  This  characteristic  is  even 
was  never  surpassed,  if  ever  equal-  regarded  by  Dionysius  as  the  sur- 
led  by  subsequent  writers.  Of  those  est  criterion  by  which  to  test  these 
who  followed  Lysias,  our  critic  re-  speeches,  and,  in  absence  of  all  ex- 
gards  Isocrates  as  purest  in  diction,  ternal  testimony,  he  unhesitatingly 

Another  excellence,  is  the  clear-  rejects  or  accepts  a  speech  by  the 
nes3  and  simplicity  with  which  our  application  of  this  single  touch- 
orator  expresses  his  conceptions^  not  stone.  Other  orators  may  equal  or 
endeavouring  to  impart  force  to  them  excel  Lysias  in  other  respects,  or 
or  to  render  them  striking  by  rhe-  may  successfully  imitate  him;  but 
toricalarts  and  strange  expressions;  in  this  quality  he  is  unapproacha- 
bnt,  although  possessing  great  co«  ble  and  mimitable.  The  critic  con- 
piousness  of  language,  he  renders  fesses,  however,  that  this  **'  grace  "  is 
erery  thought  lucid  by  the  selection  as  indescribable  as  it  is  inimitable, 
of  always  the  most  appropriate  Like  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
word,  and  by  never  employing  any  bloom  of  youth,  or  the  rhythm  and 
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harmony  of  musio,  it  can  only  be  we  will  turn  at  once  to  the  Orationa 

perceived  and  felt,  but  cannot  be  themselves.    In  pursuance  of  our 

described  by  words.   Every  one  can  design,  as  already  stated,  we  shall 

have  some  perception  or  feeling  of  enter  upon   no  learned  questions, 

it ;  but  only  an  intimate  familiarity  but  merely  gather,  as  we  skim  the 

with  the  orator^s  works  will  pro-  pages  of  our  author,  a  few  illustra- 

duce  that  tact  which  instinctively  tions  of  modern   life   in    ancient 

recognizes  the  true  Lysian  grace.  times. 

After  bavinganalyzed  our  author's  .  The  first  speech  with  which  we 
style,  the  critic  then  examines  Ly-  meet,  is  a  defence  of  a  homicide, 
sias'  mode  of  dealing  practically  perpetrated  under  very  i»ggravating 
with  the  oases  which  he  undertook,  circumstances.  The  whole  case 
Here  he  is  awarded  the  praise  of  might  be  taken  for  a  modem  one, 
possessing  sound  judgment,  laige  but  as  it  is  no  part  of  our  design  to 
comprehension  of  all  the  circum-  report  it,  we  allude  to  it  only  in  or- 
stances  involved,  foresight  of  every-  der  to  pick  out  one  or  two  little 
thing  which,  as  pleader,  he  would  facts  illustrative  of  familiar  life, 
have  to  meet  or  anticipate,  as  well  For  instance,  when  a  husband  de- 
as  the  skill  of  making  the  most  ex*  dares  that  he  was  always  careful 
cellent  and  effective  arrangement  about  his  wife,  so  that  she  should 
of  his  materials.  If  the  orator  neither  be  annoyed  by  his  autho- 
was  not  equally  excellent  in  all  of  rity,  nor  yet  have  too  much  of  her 
the  different  species  of  oratory  own  way,  and  that  he  committed 
which  he  was  called  .upon  to  exer-  entirely  to  her  the  management  of 
cise^  (as,  for  instance,  legal,  delibe-  the  household  economy,  consider- 
rative,  public  speechei,  cfec ,)  his  ing  her  one  of  the  very  best  wives 
powers  may  be  judged  of  from  the  in  the  city ;  we  seem  to  be  listen- 
alleged  fact,  that  of  all  his  speech-  ing  to  a  model  husband  of  our  own 
es  for  clients  only  two  failed  to  be  day.  Many  folks  think  that  the 
successful,  and  those  only  on  ac-  Greeks  had  not  much  respect  for 
count  of  the  hopeless  badness  of  the  their  women,  but  how  like  modem 
causes.  It  must  be  remembered,  politeness  does  it  sound,  when  he 
also,  that  Lysias  wrote  his  speeches  tells  us  that  he  gave  up  his  apart- 
for  the  use  of  others,  and  is  said  to  menta  on  the  lower  floor,  and  mov* 
have  delivered,  personally,  only  one  ed  his  quarters  up  stairs,  in  order  to 
of  the  orations  extant.  Tohimap-  accommodate  his  wife  when  she 
pears  to  belong  the  old  anecdote,  had  a  little  baby  to  attend  to. 
that  having  prepared  a  speech  for  a  When  he  mentions,  too,  that  he 
client's  use,  it  was  returned  to  him  made  the  change  of  bis  quarterv,  in 
with  the  remark  that  upon  the  first  order  that  his  wife  might  not  run 
perusal  it  appeared  admirable,  but  any  risk  by  having  to  go  down 
that  several  subsequent  perusals  stairs,  (the  word  for  Btaircage  and 
made  it  seem  rather  tame  and  fee-  ladder  being,  by  the  way,  the  same,) 
ble;  whereupon  the  orator  replied,  we  appreciate  the  more  his  thought- 
with  a  smile,  **but  you  expect  to  ful  care;  for  we  can  almost  imagine 
deliver  it  only  once  to  the  court."  that  there  were  houses  in  Athena 
Were  we  to  follow  all  the  criti-  closely  resembling,  in  certain  rea- 
cisms  of  Dionysius,  we  should  ex-  pects  at  least,  some  modern  atmc* 
haust  our  limited  space  without  tures  in  which  we  have  lived,  and 
producing  any  material  directly  where  we  have  incurred  dangers 
from  our  author's  works.  But  has-  similar  to  those  from  which  the 
tening  on  over  criticisms,  lives,  husband  in  question  delivered  his 
readings^  d^c,  ancient  and  modern,  wife,  by  saving  her  from  the  perila 
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of  getting  np  and  down  stairs.  Had  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  spuri- 

he  only  mentioned  the  agnizing  ous,  and  that  it  is  a  later  rhetorical 

creak  and  squeak  of  his  ladder-like  exercise  of  the  schools.     We  shall, 

stairs,  we  could    have  paralleled  therefore,  dismiss  it  with  the  single 

them  exactly.     We  roust  not  con*  remark,  that  our  "hyfalutin"  and 

oeal  the  fact,  however,  that  he  con-  '^ spread-eagle'^  style  of  orators  will 

fesseson  one  occasion,  in  the  night,  find  it  quite  a  classical  model  of 

when  his  wife  was  up  stairs,  to  have  bombast  and  turgidity,  which  may, 

insisted  upon  her  going  down  and  at  least,  teach  the  incorrigible  how 

nursing  the  infant,  in  order  to  put  a  to  express  their  effusions  in  an  artis- 

stop  to  its  squalling.     We  leave  tical  manner, 

oorament  upon  this  to  modern  mar-  The  speech   in  defence   of  one 

lied  folks;  for  ourselves,  we  can  prosecuted  bv  a  certain  Simon  for 

only  shake  our  head  and  say,  with  wounding  with  intent  to  kill,  has 

the  profound  "^  our  own  correspon-  been   considered   doubtful ;  but  it 

dents''  of  the  journals — ^such  is  seems   to   bear  certain   marks  of 

life !"  genuineness.  We  cannot  report  the 

We  may  also  learn  from  this  case,  but  it  may  furnish  us  with  one 
speech  a  certain  point  of  etiquette,  or  two  illustrations  of  Athenian 
from  the  statement  that  the  speak-  life.  It  appears  that  the  prosp- 
er was  surprised  at  seeing  a  female  cutor  had  broken  into  the  defend- 
rouged,  although  her  brother  had  ant's  house,  in  order  to  carry  off  by 
not  yet  been  dead  a  month.  This  violence  a  boy,  who,  as  the  prose- 
gross  heathenish  outrage  of  propri-  cutor  had  heard,  was  there  harbour- 
ety  has,  of  course,  no  parallel  nor  ed.  This  violence  was  committed 
analogue  in  modern  Christian  times,  not  only  in  a  drunken  spree,  but 
And  when  an  Athenian  gentleman,  was  greatly  heightened  in  insolence 
enquiring  about  the  cause  of  a  slam-  by  the  fact,  that  the  reveller  and 
ming  of  doors  during  the  night,  was  his  companions  had  broken  into  the 
satisfied  bv  the  reply,  that  the  light  female  apartments.  The  defendant 
kept  in  tne  room  with  the  infant  lays  important  stress  upon  the  facts, 
vent  out,  and  they  had  to  go  to  a  that  the  prosecutor  had  burst  in  to  the 
neighbour's  to  rekindle  it,we  cannot  apartments  of  females  (the  defend- 
but  pity  the  pagan  darkness  o  a  ant's  widowed  sister  and  her  daugh- 
peopie  who  had  no  lucifer  matches,  ters),  who  had  ever  been  accustom- 

The  speech,  however,  must  not  ed  to  such  modesty,  decorum,  and 

be  judged  from  the  light  tone  in  privacy  of  life,  that  they  were  shame- 

which  we  have  alluded  to  the  above  faced  at  being  seen  even  by  their 

statements.     It  is  a  speech  marked  own    relations;   and,  furthermore, 

by  many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  the  offender  became  so  inso- 

Lysias,  and  is  doubtless  one  of  the  lent,  that  even  his  own  companions 

genuine  and  successful  productions  assisted  those   present   in  putting 

of  that  orator. .  him  out.    It  seems  that,  not  finding 

The  funeral  oration  or  eulogy  the  boy,  nor  the  roaster  of  the 
which  follows,  in  our  edition,  the  house,  who  was  dining  out,  the  pro- 
speech  above  alluded  so,  is  pro-  secutor  proceeded  to  the  house 
nounced,  by  one  critic  to  be  roost  where  the  defendant  was  dining, 
beautiful  and  ornate,  by  another  to  and  calling  him  out  to  the  street, 
be  inflated  and  averse  from  the  style  began  to  strike  and  pelt  him  with 
of  the  orator  and  his  age,  and  an-  stones,  wounding  thereby  another 
other  finds  in  it  what,  as  to  taste,  person.  Immediately  after  this  the 
isabsolntely  disgusting  and  puerile,  defendant  left  tbe  city,  and  was 
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some  time  absent;  upon  his  return,  delivered  by  Lysias  io  propriA  per- 

however,  the   prosecutor   and   his  tond, 

friends  lay  in  wait  for  the  defend-        During  the  dominion  of  theThir- 
ant  and  the  boy,  and  attacked  them  ty  Tyrants,  one  of  their  number, 
in  the  streets,  when  all  parties  had  Eratosthenes,  had  been  instrumen- 
apparently  been  drinking.  The  boy  tal  in  procuring  the  death  of  Lysi- 
dropped  his  cloak  and  ran  off  one  as*  brother ;  the  Republic  being  re- 
way,  and  the  defendant  took  to  his  stored,  the  orator  now  seeks  to  bring 
heels  down  another  street  The  boy  Eratosthenes  to    condign    punish- 
took  refuge  in  the  shop  of  a  fuller,  ment.    The  whole  speech  is  admi- 
whence  the  prosecutor's  party  drag-  rable — one  of  the  very  best  of  our 
ged  him  by  violence,  despite  his  author — and  we  should  like  to  give 
bawling  and  squalling,  and  the  cries  a  somewhat  copious  analysis  of  it, 
of  ^^shameP  ^ shame!"   from  the  did  not  our  limited  time  and  space 
by-standers.    The  poor  fuller,  and  forbid.     From  a  remark  in  the  ex- 
some  others  who  undertook  to  in-  ordium,  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
terfere  actively  on  behalf  of  the  boy,  first  occasion  upon  which  the  orator 
got  a  sound  thrashing.     However,  himself  publicly  managed  a  cause, 
as  they  were  carrying  off  the  boy.        For  thirty  years  the  family  bad 
the  defendant  met  them  in  another  been  settled  in  Athens,  without  hav- 
street  and  laid  hold  of  their  prey,  ing  ever  been  engaged  in  any  law- 
whereupon  they  attacked  him,  and  suit  whatever,  either  as  prosecutors 
a  row  or  street-tight  commenced,  or  defendants.     Knowing,  as  we  do, 
By-standers  went  into  it,  in  order  to  that  litigation  was  a  ruling  passion 
help  the  weaker  side,  and  in  the  with  the  Athenian,  the  above-men- 
tumult — as  the  defendant  says —  tioned  fact  implies  the  family  to 
^^  we  all  got  our  heads  broken."    It  have  been  singularly  wise,  judicious, 
would   appear,  however,  that  the  and  excellent  people.     After  the  es- 
prosecutor's  party  came  off  "second  tablishment  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
best"  in  this  fray;  and  he  subse-  however,  these  unscrupulous  wretch- 
quently  indicted  the  defendant  for  es,  upon  the  pretence  of  purifying 
having  hit  him  with  an  earthen  ves-  the  city  and  turning  the  citizens  to 
sel,  with  intent  to  kill.  the  cultivation  of  virtue  and  justice, 

Are  we  reading  about  an  occur-  began  persecuting  and  destroying, 

rence  in  Athens  centuries  ago,  or  as  enemies  to  the  State,  those  citi- 

have  we,  by  mistake,  got  hold  of  zens  who  were  obnoxious  to  them, 

some  police  report  from  one  of  our  or    whose    wealth    thoy    coveted, 

contemporary  cities  ?     No  I  here  is  These  measures  were  extended  also 

the  Greek  text  before  us,  proving  to  the  metics,  [resident  aliens  not 

that    those   wonderful   Athenians,  enrolled  among,  and  not  enjoying 

whose  genius  was  universal,  could  the  political  rights  of,  the  citizens 

even  furnish  a  classical,  although  proper,]  and  at  the  instigation  of 

heathen,  pattern  of  modern  rowdy-  Theognis  and  Peison,  the  Tyrants 

ism  in  Christian  lands ;  and  it  is  es-  determined  to  seize  a  certain  Dura- 

pecially  to  be  noted  that  no  deadly  her  of  wealthy  persons  belonging  to 

weapons   were    employed    in    the  this  class.     (As  to  the  precise  num- 

fray.  ber,  Lysias  and  Xenophon  appear 

Our  limited  space  requires  us  to  to  differ.)    Since  to  enrich  them- 

pass  over  sundry  speeches,  more  or  selves  with  the  confiscated  property 

less  genuine,  of  our  author,  and  to  of  the  denounced,  was  the  real  rao- 

come  to  the  oration  which  is  tradi-  tive  of  the  Tyrants,  in  order  to  save 

tionally  represented  as  having  been  appearances,  they  included  two  poor 
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persons  in  the  number  of  their  in-  of  Polemarchus,  the  brother  of  Ly- 

tended  victims,  as  if  to  show  that  it  Bias.    Tlie  party,  thereupon,   des- 

was  not  avarice,  but  the  benefit  of  patched  Peison  upon  this  errand, 

the  State,  which  actuated  them.  but  took  Lysias  along  with  them  to 

The  family  of  Lysiaa,  ^whose  fa-  the  house  of  Damnippus.  Peison, 
ther  was  no  longer  living.)  was  however,before  they  separated,  took 
among  the  proscribed.  A  party  of  occasion,  privately,  to  enjoin  silence 
the  Thirty  coming  to  the  house  of  upon  his  victim  as  to  what  had  oc- 
Lysiaa,  turned  out  the  guests  whom  curred  between  them,  and  to  bid 
he  was  entertaining,  and  delivered  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he 
up  Lysias  himself  to  the  custody  of  (Pieson)  would  join  them  at  Dam- 
Peison.  Some  of  them  went  into  nippus'  house.  At  this  house  the 
the  work-shop,  and  were  employed  party  conducting  Lysias  found  The- 
in  writing  down  a  list  of  the  slaves,  ognis,  with  some  peraons  in  his  cus- 
Meanwhile,  Lysias  asked  Peison  if  to<ly,  and  turning  their  prisoner 
be  would  save  him  for  a  sum  of  over  to  their  colleague,  they  depart- 
money.  Upon  Peison's  replying  ed  elsewhere, 
that  he  would,  provided  it  were  a  In  such  circumstances,  Lysias 
large  sum,  Lysias  oflfered  to  give  naturally  felt  that  a  fatal  termina- 
him  a  talent  of  silver,  [$1056.60;]  tion  was  impending,  and  taking 
and  to  this  Peison  agreed.  Lysias,  Damnippus  aside,  he  appealed  to 
although  knowing  that  Peison  had  him,  as  a  near  friend,  to  exert  him- 
respect  for  neither  gods  nor  men,  self  to  save  an  innocent  man,  who 
nevertheless  exacted  an  oath  for  the  was  threatened  with  destruction 
performance  of  the  agreement,  and  solely  on  account  of  his  wealth. 
Peison,  accordingly,  solemnly  im-  Damnippus  was  willing  to  serve  his 
precated  from  the  gods  utter  de-  friend,  but  thought  the  best  way 
struction  upon  himself  and  children,  would  be  to  communicate  with  The- 
root  and  branch,  if  he  did  not  save  ognis,  who  would  do  anything  for 
Lysias  upon  receiving  the  talent  money,  "While,  however,  Damnip- 
Hereupon,  Lysias  entering  a  cham-  pus  was  conferring  with  Theogms, 
bar,  opened  a  chest  to  get  the  mo*  it  occurred  to  Lysias,  being  perfect- 
ney;  but  Peison  followed  him,  and  ly  acquainted  with  the  arrangement 
seeing  the  contents  of  the  chest,  he  and  structure  of  the  house,  that  he 
immediately  called  two  of  his  appa-  might  as  well  seize  the  opportunity 
ritors  and  ordered  them  to  take  for  attempting  an  escape;  consider- 
poasession  of  the  effects.  Thus,  in-  ing,  that  if  he  failed,  and  was  re- 
stead  of  the  talent,  he  seized  three  captured,  he  could  either  secure 
talents  of  silver,  four  hundred  Cyzi-  safety  by  bribing  Theognis,or  at  the 
cenian  gold  coins,  a  hundred  darics,  worst,  be  put  to  death — which  at 
and  four  silver  cups.  Lysias  en-  present  seemed  undoubtedly  to  be 
treated  the  plunderer  to  leave  him  his  impending  fate.  In  this  attempt 
something  for  his  present  necessi-  at  flight  he  fortunately  succeeded, 
ties,  but  received  as  answer  that  he  having  found  all  of  the  doors  neces- 
might  be  satisfied  if  he  escaped  with  sary  for  his  egress  open,  and  a 
life.  guard  having  been  placed  only  at 

As  they  were  leaving  the  house,  the  principal  entrance.     He  reach- 

those  who  had  been  engaged  regis-  ed  the  house  of  a  fnend,  (who  seems 

tering  the  slaves  in  the  work-shop  to  have  lived  at  the  Pirasus,)  and 

met  them,  and  asked  where  they  sent  him  back  to  the  city  to  enquire 

were  going.      Peison   replied,   to  about  the  fate  of  Polemarchus.  The 

make  an  examination  of  the  house  ominous  information  brought  back 
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to  Lysiaa  was,  that  his  brother  had  bid.    We  can  only  add  that  the 

been  arrested  in  the  street  by  Era-  orator,  finally,  conceives  that  the 

toathenes  and  lodged  in  the  public  departed  victims  of  the  Tyrants' 

prison.    Upon  learning  this,  Lysias  cruelty  are  listening  to  the  argru- 

sailed  the  next  night  for  Megara.  ment,  and  will  be  aware  of  the  ver- 

Polemarchus,  without  any  public  diet;  so  that  they  will  regard  the 
trial,  received  the  usual  sentence  of  court,  according  to  the  tenor  of  that 
the  Thirty — ^to  drink  the  fatal  hem-  verdict,  as  virtually  accessories  to 
lock.  And  after  bis  execution,  thev  their  death,  or  as  exacting  just  ven- 
would  not  even  renait  enough  of  his  geance  for  their  wrongs.  And  he 
property  to  permit  him  to  be  de-  concludes  with  the  words — ^"^I  will 
cently  buried,  in  a  manner  suitable  cease  accusing;  you  have  heard, 
to  his  position  and  wealth;  but  his  you  have  beheld,  you  have  suffered; 
friends  contributed  the  ordinary  ne-  you  have  the  case — pronounce  your 
cessaries  for  the  humble  funeral,  judgment."  Does  not  this  smack  of 
The  most  valuable  portion,  also,  of  the  French  revolutionary  tribune! 
the  confiscated  property  the  Thirty  From  one  speech  we  learn,  inci* 
appropriated  to  themselves,  while  dentally,  thai  it  is  by  no  means  a 
the  rest  was  turned  over  to  the  pub*  modern  custom  for  persons  to  be- 
lie treasury.  And  one  of  the  mis-  queath  money  to  the  church,  to  the 
creants  went  so  far  in  his  violence,  prejudice  of  their  lawful  heirs; 
as  even,  when  the  house  of  the  de-  since  we  find  Conon,  in  his  will, 
ceased  was  visited,  to  take  the  ear-  leaving  the  large  legacy  of  five 
rings  out  of  the  ears  of  Polemar-  thousand  staters  to  Minerva  and 
chus'  wife— property,  by  the  way,  Apollo,  while  to  a  nephew  who  had 
which  was  strictly  hers,  personally,  been  the  manager  of  his  property, 
she  having  possessed  the  trinkets  he  left  about  ten  thousand  drachma, 
before  she  was  married.  The  fami-  [the  drachma  was  a  little  more  than 
ly  thus  treated,  had  ever  been  obe-  17  cents;]  to  his  brother  three  tal- 
dient  to  the  laws,  hail  contributed  ents,  and  the  residue  of  the  proper- 
liberally  to  the  expenses  of  the  State,  ty,  seventeen  talents,  went  to  his 
had  ransomed  many  prisoners  of  son.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact 
war,  and  had  never  incurred  any  estimate  of  the  Cyprian  stater — 
enmity  whatever.  It  was  their  pro-  (for  as  Conon's  property  was  in  that 
perty  which  caused  them  to  be  thus  island,  and  he  died  there,  it  is  natu- 
persecuted  by  the  ruthless  cupidity  ral  to  suppose  that  coin  to  be  meant) 
of  the  Thirty.  Do  we  not  seem  to  — the  sum  left  to  the  temples  can- 
be  reading  an  episode  from  the  old  not  have  been  less  than  eighteen 
French  Revolution?  talents. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  There  is  a  speech  against  certun 
the  orator,  in  the  course  of  this  in-  corn-factors,  which  is  interesting,  as 
dictment  of  Eratosthenes,  calls  the  throwing  some  light  upim  the  Athe- 
nian himself  upon  the  witness-stand,  nian  corn-laws — ^a  subject  which 
and  puts  to  him  questions  before  was  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  court  which,  it  would  seem,  he  Athens,  that  certain  violations  of 
dared  not  evade.  It  is  with  regret  tbem  were  punished  with  death, 
that  we  must  forego  any  analysis  of  The  speech  shows,  that  unscrupa- 
the  argument  of  this  speech;  but  it  lous  combinations  to  create  amo- 
is  so  filled  with  political  details,  nopoly  and  to  control  the  market, 
that,  in  order  to  do  it  justice,  we  were  well  understood,  long  before 
would  have  to  translate,  or  minute-  '*  engrossing  "and  ^^regrating"  were 
ly  analyze  it,  which  our  limits  for-  ever  heard  o£ 
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Bot  we  have  only  time  and  space  guardian  oonld  be  fonnd,  entnnied 

to  advert  to  one  more  speech,  wnich  to  his  keeping  a  will,  and  also  a 

is  interesting,  as  illustrating  some  sum  of  money,  as  a  deposit  for  the 

Mcial  scandals  in  Athenian  life.  As  children.    The  vouchers  also,  for 

to  embezzlement  of  public  funds,  considerable  other  sums  invested 

peculation,  swindling,  ^>.,  we  doubt  in  sundry  ways — (for  instance,  bot- 

whether  the  most  enlightened  mod-  tomry  bonds,  d?c.) — were  likewise 

em  nations,  have  added  very  much  entrusted  to  Diogeiton ;  and  it  was 

to  the  productions  of  Greek  genius  enjoined  upon  him,  in  case  of  the 

in  that  department;  at  least,  the  death  of  the  testator,  to  give  a  cer- 

Greeks  were  not  greatly  behind  the  tain  sura,  together  with  the  goods 

modems.     The  speech  to  which  we  and  chattels  in  the  house  to  his 

have  tumed,is  a  prosecution  against  wife,  and  another  specified  sura  to 

a  guardian  for  swindling  his  wards,  his  daughter.     He  also  left  with 

The  prosecutor  was  the  uncle  of  his  wife,  a  sum  in  ready  money, 
the  wards.  Who  and  what  the  de-  Having  made  these  dispositions,  he 
fendant  was,  will  soon  appear.  The  departed  upon  the  expedition  from 
nwaker  opens  his  address,  by  stating  which  he  never  returned.  He  died 
the  reluctance  with  which  he  brings  at  Ephesus. 
£unily  affairs  into  public  court;  Diogeiton,  upon  learning  the 
bat  every  effort  to  keep  the  matter  news  of  his  brother's  death,  con- 
private  and  to  settle  it  by  the  arbi-  cealed  it  for  sometime  from  the 
tration  of  friends,  having  proved  widow,  and  obtained  from  her  cer- 
fhiitleea,  on  account  of  the  stub-  tain  sealed  documents,  which  the 
bomnees  of  the  defendant,  the  in-  deceased  had  left,  upon  the  pretext 
terests  involved  are  so  important,  that  they  were  vouchers  necessary 
that  his  clients  find  themselves  at  for  drawing  in  certain  monies  due. 
length  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  At  length,  however,  he  acquainted 
tribunal  of  justice.  And  the  ora-  the  family  with  the  death  of  Dio- 
tor  is  willing  to  forfeit  all  charac-  dotus,  and  the  customary  funeral 
ter  for  truth  and  honesty,  if  he  does  rites  were  performed.  For  the  first 
not  prove  to  the  court  that  his  year  after  this,  they  lived  together 
clients  have  been  treated,  by  their  at  the  Pirsus ;  but  when  the  stores 
guardian,  with  the  most  unparal-  and  provisions  which  they  had 
leled  villainy.  there  were  exhausted,  he  sent  the 

There  Were  two  brothers,  Dio-  boys  to  the  city,  and  married  off 
dotus  and  Diogeiton,  who,  upon  their  mother,  giving  as  her  dowry, 
inheriting  the  paternal  estate,  di-  considerably  less  than  her  husband 
rided  the  personal  property,  and  had  left  for  her.  Eight  years  sub- 
held  the  real  estate  in  common,  sequently,  when  the  eldest  boy  had 
Diodotus,  who  had  amassed  con-  attained  his  majority,  Diogeiton 
siderable  wealth  by  commerce,  was  told  the  boys  that  their  father  had 
induced  by  Diogeiton,  to  marry  the  left  them  but  a  small  sura  of  money, 
only  daughter  of  the  latter.  By  and  that,  consequently,  he,  their 
her  Diodotus  had  three  children,  guardian,  had  been  at  considerable 
a  girl  and  two  boys.  In  course  of  expense  for  their  maintenance;  that 
time,  Diodotus  being  drafted  for  he  did  not  mind  it,  so  long  as  he 
fordgn  military  service,  and  sup-  possessed  the  means ;  but  that  he 
posing  from  the  double  relation-  was  himself,  now  reduced  to  want, 
ahip  in  which  Diogeiton  stood  to  and  that  the  eldest  boy,  being  now 
himself  and  the  children,  that  no  of  age  and  a  man,  must  look  out 
more  suitable  and  trustworthy  a  for  the  future  means  of  support — 
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tbere  was  nothin|i;  farther  to  be  got  to  her.    She  shows  the  sources  of 

from  their  guardian.  large  revenue  which  they  possessed, 

Astonished  at  this,  the  bojs  and  thus  confutes  his  statement  as 
went  weeping  to  their  mother,  and  to  the  comparatively  small  property 
brought  her  to  the  speaker,  be-  left  by  his  brother.  And  yet  this 
seeching  him,  with  tears  and  pitia-  unnatural  guardian,  after  having 
ble  entreaties,  not  to  suffer  them  to  appropriated  and  devoured  their 
be  thus  deprived  of  their  inherit-  substance,  turned  the  children  of 
ance  and  reduced  to  poverty,  by  his  daughter  and  brother  out  of 
one,  from  whom,  least  of  all,  should  their  own  house,  in  threadbare  gar- 
diey  experience  such  usage.  It  ments,  shoeless,  without  an  attend- 
would  not  be  easy,  said  the  orator,  ant,  with  nothing  which  their  fa- 
to  describe  the  grief  with  which  ther  had  left  them ;  while  neverthe- 
they  filled  his  house.  And  this  is  less,  he  found  means  to  rear  in 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  wealth  and  luxury  his  own  chil- 
oonsider  that,  from  affluence  and  dren  by  the  step-mother  of  the  in- 
ezpectation  of  wealth,  they  were  jured  lady.  In  fine,  so  eloquent 
thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  re-  and  pathetic  were  her  upbraidings 
duced  to  abject  poverty,  by  the  vil-  of  the  man,  who  sacrificed  the 
lainy  of  their  nearest  relative  and  fear  of  the  gods,  reverence  for  his 
natural  protector.  Such  a  change,  brother's  memory,  affection  for  his 
caused  by  the  last  person  whom  daughter,  to  the  sordid  love  of 
they  would  ever  have  suspected,  money,  that  the  whole  assembly 
may  well  be  conceived  as  coming  was  melted  to  tears;  and  reflecting 
upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  how  difficult  it  was  to  find  a  trust- 
mother  besought  the  speaker  to  worthy  friend,  they  separated  in 
bring  together  her  father  and  their  silence,  weeping  not  less  than  the 
friends,  that  she  might  explain  to  objects  of  their  pity  and  sympathy, 
them  her  wrongs;  for  although  un-  Indeed,  the  orator  regards  it  as  a 
accustomed  to  speak  among  men,  just  ground  of  general  indi^rnation 
she  felt  that  the  magnitude  of  against  the  accused,  that  his  con- 
her  misfortunes  would  compel  her  duct  (considering  his  relations  to- 
tongue  to  an  adequate  exposition  wards  the  dead  and  the  living, 
of  them.  This  family  meeting  was  whom  he  has  deceived  and  wrong- 
effected,  after  the  unwilling  Dio-  ed),  tended  to  shake  all  confidence 
geiton  had,  with  difficulty,  been  in  friendship  and  relationship, 
compelled,  as  it  were,  by  friends,  to  The  prosecutor  next  exposes  the 
attend.  falsity  of  Diogeiton^s  accounts,  as 

The  injured  lady  asked  him,  what  guardian,  and  shows,  by  particular 
kind  of  soul  he  could  possess,  to  details,  how  grossly  he  has  cheated 
entertain  such  designs  against  his  his  wards,  overcharging  certain 
own  grand-children.  If  he  felt  no  items,  charging  others  in  a  lump 
shameor  respect  for  men,  he  ought,  at  exorbitant  estimates,  without 
at  least,  to  have  had  some  fear  of  any  specification  of  details — (as,  for 
the  gods.  She  charges  him  with  instance,  so  much  for  the  barber's 
having  appropriated  the  money  en-  bill  for  so  many  years,  Ac) — plac- 
trusted  to  him ;  and  that  be  had  ing  to  their  account  expenses  for 
also  taken  the  money /rom  certain  state  services,  to  which,  as  minors, 
invested  funds,  she  proves  by  pro-  they  were  not  liable — making  C/Om- 
ducing  papers  which,  when  they  mercial  speculations  with  their  mo- 
were  moving  house,  some  of  the  ney  and  at  their  risk,  but  pocket- 
servants  had  picked  up  and  brought  ing  the  profits  when  the  specula- 
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tion  proved  successful,  alleging  the  proposed  by  the  borrower  himself, 
OQtlftj  for  the  venture  to  have  l>eeD  in  order,  as  he  alleged,  to  start  a 
from  his  own  pocket ;  and,  in  short,  certain  lucrative  business,  for  which 
acting  as  if  he  had  been  appointed  he  had  not  sufficient  capital.  As 
guardian,  in  order  to  reduce  the  he  professed  to  be  a  disciple  of 
children  to  poverty,  and  to  give  Socrates,  and  talked  very  religiously 
them  empty  accounts  instead  of  about  righteousness  and  virtue,  the 
their  property,  or,  (as  might  be  prosecutor  deemed  him,  of  course, 
figuratively  said  of  the  analogous  to  be  an  honourable  roan,  and  loaned 
Bwiodler  in  Christian  lands,)  when  the  money,  no  doubt  considering  it 
the  victims  asked  for  bread,  to  give  a  peculiarly  safe  investment.  This 
them  a  stone.  Having  confirmed  pious  professor  of  the  Socratic  doc-, 
his  statements  by  the  testimony  of  trines,  however,  turned  out  to  be 
witnesses,  the  prosecutor  shows  no  better  than  one  of  the  profane ; 
that,  even  out  of  the  fund  which  for  the  lender  never  heard  more  of 
the  guardian  admitted  to  have  been  interest  or  principal ;  the  borrower 
left  to  him  in  trust,  he  could — upon  was  found  to  be  one  whom  his  ac- 
the  most  liberal  scale,  beyond  wnat  quaintances  avoided,  on  account  of 
any  citizen  eipends  for  like  pur-  his  rapacious  habit  of  devouring 
poses — have  supported  the  chil-  loans,  so  that  those  who  knew  him, 
dren,  with  their  proper  attendants,  would  rather  have  ventured  their 
for  eifi^ht  years,  and  have,  neverthe-  money  in  a  commercial  speculation 
less,  left  a  large  surplus.  to  the  dangerous  Adriatic,  than 

At  this  point,  unfortunately,  the  trust  it  to  his  promise  to  r^um  it 
speech  breaks  off,  no  more  of  it  with  interest ;  and,  in  short,  he  not 
having  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  only  thus  fleeced  friends,  but  like* 
Bot,  as  far  it  goes,  it  looks  very  wise  tradesmen,  so  that  there  would 
much  as  if  its  counterpart  might  be  often,  by  dawn,  such  a  crowd  of 
be  found  in  some  modern  reports,  creditors  before  his  door,  waiting 
Fragment  as  it  is,  in  our  judgment  to  catch  him,  (and,  perhaps,  serve 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  writs,)  before  he  slipped  out,  that 
Lysias'  stvle ;  and  we  must,  m  this  passers-by  supposed,  from  the  as- 
respect,  place  in  the  same  category  semblage,  that  there  must  be  a  fu- 
this  speech  and  the  oration  against  neral.  Grief,  no  doubt,  there  was, 
Eratosthenes.  It  must  be  remem-  for  few  could  have  ever  got  any- 
bered  that  this  superficial  and  has-  thing  from  one,  who  seemed — ac- 
tily  prepared  essay,  can  give  no  ade-  cording  to  the  prosecutor — ^to  make 
ouate  conception  of  Lysias'  ora-  it  a  principle,  to  regard  and  use  all 
tioDs;  but  we  feel  confident  that  which  he  could  borrow,  as  if  it  were 
readers  acquainted  with  the  origi-  his  lawful,  hereditary  property.  The 
nal  will  agree  with  the  jugdment  fragment  which  we  have,  tells  us 
which  we  have  expressed.  nothing  more  about  this  case,  except 

There  is  one  case — Fragment  that  the  virtuous  professor  of  Soc- 
No.  1 — which  we  hesitate  about  ratio  doctrines  wheedled  into  ma- 
qnoting,  because  it  may  be  so  an-  trimony,  on  account  of  her  money, 
rient  and  heathenish,  as  to  have  a  poor  old  woman,  so  dilapidated, 
no  surviving  analogue  in  modem  that,  according  to  our  orator,  you 
Christian  times.  However,  it  is  cu-  might  count  her  remaining  teeth 
rious  in  itself.  It  relates  to  a  char-  sooner  than  you  could  your  fingers, 
acter  who  borrowed  money  from  The  oration  for  Mantitheus  we 
the  prosecutor,  at  a  rate  of  interest  should  have  been  glad  to  notice, 
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had  OQr  space  allowed,  on  accoant  for  oonstmcting  an  Ancient  Mirror 

of  its  manly  and  noble  tone.  In  oar  of  Modem  Life, 
easay  we  have  not  pointed  out  the        The  learned  Markland,  we  may 

historical  value  of  Lysias' speeches  remark  in  passing,  has  illustrated 

respecting  an  interesting  period  of  the  idioms  of  the  New  Testament 

Athenian   history,  because  Thirl-  in  eighty-odd  places  from  Lysias 

wall  and   Grote  have  abundantly  alone.     Bloomfield   has  employed 

used  them  for  that  purpose.    But  Thucydides  for  the  same  purpose, 

we  have    suggested  a    subject —  and  no  one,  who  is  not  a  classical 

Modem  Life  in  Ancient  Times —  Greek  scholar,  can  be  competent  to 

which  might  be  worked  out  copi-  understand  the  dialect  of  the  New 

ously,  so  as  to  show  the  identity  of  Testament 

modern  and  Grecian  civilization  Physical  facts,  which  those  an- 
and  morals  in  numerous  points,  and  cients  did  not  know,  [Heron,  of 
to  indicate  the  trae  reasons  for  it —  Alexandria,  by-the-way,  invented  a 
to  show  that  **  ancient**  and  *^  mod-  steam  engine  and  a  double-forcing 
em**  are  only  relative,  and  not  chro-  pump  for  a  fire  engine,]  have  been 
nological  terms,  in  reference  to  in-  revealed  to  us  in  the  progress  of 
tellectual,  political,  and  social  de-  science ;  but  Thucydides,  Aristotle, 
▼elopment — and,  in  pointing  out  and  Plato,  are  still  the  profoundest 
the  same  phenomena  in  Christen-  manuals  for  the  study  of  statesmen 
dom  and  Greekdom,  to  show  also  and  moralists;  the  Greek  orators 
the  points  of  difference,  and  to  in-  still  furnish  illustrations  of  the 
Btitute  an  investigation  into  their  principles  of  politics  and  law ;  Hip- 
rationale,  upon  ethnological,  moral,  pocrates  is  not  yet  entirely  val- 
religious,  and  other  grounds.  Such  ueless  to  the  physician ;  and  even 
an  interesting  task,  we  commend  to  the  candid  theologian  may  find 
our  young  scholars.  The  few  points  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epictetus  and  his 
which  we  have  indicated  from  our  commentators,  and  the  books  of 
superficial  skimming  of  Lysias,  are  the  Emperor  Aurelius,  far  from 
but  a  meagre  hint,  as  to  the  abund-  unworthy  a  serious  and  thoughtful 
ant  material  in  classical  literature,  examination. 


JOY [from  the  GERMAN  OF  GOETHE.] 

I. 
It  flutters  roand  the  spring, 
The  fly.  the  changing  thing, 
Long  pleased  with  it,  Pve  been : 
Now  dark,  now  glittering, 
Like  the  chamelion  seen, 
Now  red,  now  blue, 
Now  blue,  now  green ; 
Oh !  that  with  nearer  view 
I  might  obserre  its  hue ! 

II. 

It  whirrs,  it  flies,  ne'er  rests  I  trow ! 
Yet  there  upon  the  willow  tree 
It  lights,  and  see  I  harS  it  now ! 
And  closely  can  remark  its  hue, 
And  lo!  a  sudden  mournful  blue — 
Dissector  of  thy  joy  'tis  thus  with  thoe ! 
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SPI8T0LA.RT   G088IPIN0S   OF   TRAVEL,   AND   ITS   REMINISCENCES. 
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Bear  House, 186 — ,  fast  bound  in  an  indurated,  imper- 

„„      ...  ...  Tx  -  1.       ,  vious,  impenetrable  cement,  defy- 

"HaDg  like  ao  icicle  oa  a  Dntcfa man's  .  n   .i5  r  r    i7      •  ''i 

beard."  inff  all  the  appliances  of  chemical 

_    .  science,  at  hand,  or  of  ingenuity,  to 

"'""beaH."  ^''  ""^  '^"^  ^""^  ^'**"*'  "0^>>fy-  You  will  recollect,  whether 

that  cement  hissed,  as  in  contempt 

«Hi«  tawny  beard,  was  ihe  equal  grnce,  of  our  impotent  endeavors,  when 

Both  of  h..  wisdom,  and  his  face.^'  ^^  attempted  to  macerate  it  by  the 

'*I«  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  application  of  water,  and  became 

worth  a  beard?"  ^^ly  the  more  obstinately  set.  You 

"I  have  a  beard  coming."  will    know,    whether    tears    were 

'•  No,  by  my  beard!"  drawn  from  our  eyes  when  we  pull- 

ed  at  it ;  whether  soap  mollified,  or 

My  Dear  Paul, —  grease  made  any  impression  on  its 

A  recent  perusal  of  the  "won-  chemical  union;  or  whether,  when 
derful  story  of  Blue  Beard  and  his  we  charitably  endeavored  to  pull 
last  wife,"  with  all  its  sanguinary  for  each  other,  and  thus  obtained  a 
details,  brought  back  forcibly  to  full,  realizing  sense  of  our.forlomly 
mmd,  that  serio-comic  episode  of  ridiculous  plight,  outburslsoflaugh- 
onr  peregrinations,  when,  in  an  up-  ter  would  ensue,  altogether  insup- 
per  apartment  of  a  little  inn,  in  pressible,  and  we  would  plead  with 
Valletta,  we  decided,  after  mature  one  another,  earnestly,  for  Heaven's 
deliberation  on  the  consequences,  sake  to  desist,  as  every  movement 
to  improve  the  complexion  of  our  of  the  muscles  was  like  the  pluck- 
beards;  in  other  words,  to  change  ing-out  of  hairs  by  the  roots.  In  a 
their  hue  from  light  fox,  to  lively  word,  whether,  (the  question  being 
black:  this  to  be  effected,  by  going  reduced  to  the  serious  alternative, 
to  bed  with  a  poultice,  on  our  face,  of  a  clean  shave,  and  sacrifice  of 
of  lime,  oxyd  of  lead,  and  rain  our  beards — the  objects  of  so  much 
water;  which  ingredients  were  to  regard—or  picking  oflT  the  mortar,) 
do  their  work  while  we  slept ;  and  we  kept  that  little  chamber  all  day 
we  were  to  have  the  promise,  in  the  long ;  patiently,  and  hopefully  pick- 
morning,  of  finding  ourselves  im-  ing  and  crumbling  the  little  parti- 
proved,  both  in  style  and  appear-  cles  bit  by  bit ;  patiently,  and  hope- 
*°^'  fully  plucking,   and   wincing,  and 

Yon,  my  dear  fellow-sufferer,  will  scraping,   and   rubbing;   escaping 

have  no  diflSculty  in  recalling  to  only,  at  last,  with  the  almost  entire 

mind,  what  were  the  consequences  annihilation  of  a  year's  growth, 
of  that  rash  act.     You  will  remem-        Well,  the  story  of  Blue  Beard, 

ber,  whether,  in  the  morning,  we  calling  up  these  reminiscences,  they 

aaluted  each  other  with  faces,  on  in  turn  set  me  to  cogitating  on  the 

which,  not  joy,  not  self-satisfaction,  subject  of  beards  in  general — and 

but  despair,  and  disappointed  hope,  as  the  question  whether  those  who 

were  written;  with  countenances,  can  "turnout"  the  article,  should 
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or  should  not  improve  the  advan-  species  of  idolatry.     No,  we  should 

tage — is  just  now  attracting  a  con-  regard  all  such  futile  efiforts  with 

siderable  share  of  public  attention,  contempt. 

I  propose  condensing  a  few  of  these  I  ought,  perhaps,  in  this  place  to 

cogitations,  which  extended  over  a  make  the  confession,  that  the  trial 

wide  range,  and  looked  at  the  sub-  would  not  be  altogether  new  to  me; 

ject  in  all  its  bearings;  flattering  having  made  the    attempt   some 

myself,  they  will  form  no  unprofita-  years  ago,  but  under  adverse  cir- 

ble  or  unpleasant  topic  for  a  little  cumstances,  the  times  not  being  yet 

gossip  in  the  way  of  our  winter  ripe  for  the  change.  The  innovation 

evenings,  with  my   old   friend,  in  was  looked  upon  as  too  bare-faced 

whose  company,  as  I  have  already  and  contumelious.  My  plan,  at  that 

endured  the  extremity  of  suffering  time,  was  by  a  bold  dash,  and  a 

the  subject  admits  of,  I  may  well  frown,  to  startle  public  sentiment ; 

feel  resigned  to  abide   the  conse-  and  this  advantage  gained,  before 

quences  of  any  convulsion  regard-  it  could  recover,  to  carry  on  the 

ing  it,  that  may  transpire  in  the  attack  by  brow-beating  it  into  con- 

fashionable  world.  sideration  and  approval.     The  plan 

As  far  as  ourselves  are  concerned,  so  well  conceived,  miscarried,  I  ad- 

I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  mit.     I  had  calculated  too  much  on 

some  settled  determination,  whether  the  frown,  and  left  the  dash  unsup- 

firstly,  it  would  be  advisable  to  come  ported. 

out  valorously,  in  despite  of  public  But  so  it  is,  my  friend,  in  all  dis- 
opinion,  with  the  adorning  of  a  full  interested  endeavours  after  the  pub- 
crop  of  **  valor's  excrement,'*  (as  the  lie  weal,  in  all  cases  of  self-sacrifice. 
Swan  of  Avon  poetically  styles  it,)  The  public  is  ungrateful.  Some 
or  whether,  secondly,  it  would  be  addlepated  clowns,  who  have  never 
acting  more  the  part  of  sound  dis-  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be 
cretion,  and  better  subserve  the  best  a  cut  bono^  or  k  si  usus  volet,  are 
interests  of  the  beard  movement,  to  ever  ready  with  unseasonable  ques- 
keep  an  eye  open  to  the  taste  of  the  tions,  to  get  up  an  embarrassment, 
times.  I  esteem  it  simply  super-  and  to  put  themselves  in  the  way 
fluous,  to  ask  on  which  side  of  the  of  any  and  every  attempt  at  inno- 
question  our  predilections  would  be  vation,  on  what  they  are  pleased  to 
found.  think  and  call  public  opinion,  es- 

Let  us  consider  the  subject  grave-  tahlished  usage,  ^c,  as  if  the  world 
ly  and  dispassionately.  Should  we  did  not  progress, 
decide  according  to  the  first  alter-  So  it  was  in  my  laudable  en- 
native,  I  am  bold  to  assert,  we  have  deavour  to  carry  the  fashion  by  a 
seen  too  much  of  the  world,  been  coup  de  main.  Some  stupid  sim* 
familiar  with  too  many  whiskered  pleton  had  the  impudence  to  call 
Turks  and  bearded  Pards,  to  be  attention,  in  a  public  place,  to  the 
frightened  out  of  our  purpose,  by  a  striking  resemblance  between  my 
few  suggestive  comparisons,  pointed  countenance  and  his  terrier's.  An- 
fingers,  or  even  a  dash  of  ridicule  other,  still  more  graceless,  inquired 
from  the  press,  or  the  sex.  Should,  with  much  show  of  sympathy  and 
mind  you,  should  an  inquiry  into  simplicity,  **how  it  tasted,  to  carry 
the  matter  lead  us  to  infer  its  con-  around  that  cat  in  my  mouth  all 
aistency  with  natural  laws,  comfort-  the  time  ?"  He  "  asked  for  infor- 
ableness,  becomingness,  and  general  mation.**  I  gave  him  a  Grunter 
propriety;  and  that  only  a  few  of  look,  indicative  of — something,  and 
woman  kind  adored  them  with  a  should  have  proceeded  to  demon- 
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strate  what  that  was,  and  that  it  held  to  be,  that  much  greater  in- 

bore  certain  relations  to  my  boot ;  dignation  was  felt,  at  being  taken 

but  he  looked   so  nnaccountably  by  the  beard,  than  pulled  by  the 

prepared  for  events,  I  concluded  to  nose.    Is  it  not,  to  this  day,  a  mark 

leave  the  matter  unsettled  for  the  of  infamy,   among  the  Arabs,   to 

time  being,  making  a  note  of  it ;  suffer  the  loss  of  the  beard  ?    How 

and  to  evacuate,  tine  die,  the  prin-  strikingly  is  the  veneration  in  which 

cipalitied  of  loaferdom.  they  were  held,  illustrated  in  the 

*'Bot  what  became  of  your  whis-  case  of  David^s  servants,  who,  when 
kera,  Simon ?**  I  hear  you  ask.  Sa-  Uanun  had  shaved  off  the  one-half 
crificed,  my  friend;  victims  to  the  of  their  beards,  rather  than  do  vio- 
vox  vopuli.  The  idea,  you  see,  lence  to  the  other  hal^  retired  in 
haunted  me;  -the  idea  of  one  of  great  shame  to  Jericho,  until  their 
those  tailed  and  clawed  creatures,  beards  should  be  grown  again.  And 
in  SQch  intimate  juxtaposition,  such  b>w  touching  the  affectionate  re- 
frightful  proximtty.  A  live  quad-  gard  felt  for  them,  that  they  should 
roped,  with  teeth  and  nails,  occu-  be  selected  as  the  part  of  the  human 
pying  a  contiguity  of  that  intimate  countenance  on  which  to  impress 
nature.  Waking  or  sleeping,  there  the  kiss  of  esteem;  as  when  Joab 
it  was.  Imagination  helped  to  kissed  the  beard  of  Amasa. 
heighten  and  strengthen  the  illu-  Numberless  other  instances  might 
aion,  till  I  fancied  a  catastrophe  be  adduced,  in  proof  of  the  estima- 
was  about  to  ensue  to  my  nervous  tion  in  which  it  was  held  in  those 
system.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  sensible  old  times,  when  it  was 
sir.  I  had  to  succumb.  I  shaved,  looked  upon  and  revered  as  the 
The  stock  of  unrequited  services  is  badge  of  veneration,  and  the  very 
rapidly  accumulating.  But  in  spite  *'seat  of  honor."  And  I  may  here 
of  all  this,  I  am  ready,  a(  any  mo-  remark,  in  a  parenthesis,  that  no- 
ment,  to  assume  the  offensive  again,  thing,  to  my  mind,  more  clearly 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  his-  demonstrates    the    degeneracy    of 

tory  of  the  matter.     We  fiud  the  modern  times,  than  the  almost  uni- 

exarople  of  all  antiquity,  even  that  versal  assent  to  the  degradation  of 

which  is  very  gray,  indisputably  that  quality  to  a  less  lofty  location, 

oomraitted  to  whiskers.    As  all  na-  Listen  now  to  Armado:  ^^It  will 

tioDS,  with  very   rare  exceptions,  please  his  grace  sometime  to  lean 

have  regarded  them  as  ornamental—  upon  my  poor  shoulder,  and  with 

a  kind  of  capital  to   the  human  his  royal  finger,  thus,  dally  with  my 

column — so,   have  they  ever  been  excrement,   with  my   mustachio.'' 

looked  upon,  as  a  mark  of  great  Lucian  speaks  of  a  learned  sage, 

dignity ;  as  something  indicative  of  who  was  disqualified  for  a  Profes- 

Icndliness  and   illustriouaness ;   as  sorship  in  Philosophy,  on  account 

something  peculiarly  befitting  the  of  the  shortness  of  his  beard.    In 

UKe,  and   the  badge  of  wisdom,  these  days,  and  in  our  country,  the 

Where  there   was    an   illustrious  disqualification    would  come,   not 

beard,  there  must  be  brains ;  and  from  the  shortness,  but  the  slightest 

nee  versa.     This  fact  will   have  semblance  of  a  pair  of  whiskers, 

weight  with  you.  What,  says  the  venerable  Gobbo, 

In  the  very  dawn  of  antiquity,  with  parental  pride  and  solicitude  ? 

the  chosen  race  were  forbidden,  by  "^  Lord,  what  a  beard  hast  thou  got  I 

Divine  command,  to  molest  their  Thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy 

beards,  *^  to  mar  the  comers  of  their  chin,  than  Dobbin,  my  thill-horse 

bearda,"  and  so  sacred  were  they  has  on  his  tail."    An  important 
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tesdmony,  going  to  show  the  heavi-  eoonomical  to  pammony,  in  the  be- 
neas  of  beards  io  those  dars.  Ac-  stowal  of  her  fiivors.  I  snbmit  to 
cording  to  ^ian,  Zoilos  the  critio,  yon,  whether  sach  opposers  would 
regarding  each  individual -hair  of  not  show  more  consistency  with 
his  head,  as  a  sucker,  or  parasite,  their  principles,  by  carrying  their 
diverting  some  needful  nourishment  leal  from  their  chins  to  their  scalps, 
away  from  his  whiskers,  made  a  as  did  the  connstentZoilus,  and  ma- 
diversion  on  his  head  in  &vor  of  king  dean  work  of  it;  for  the  hair 
his  beard,  and  kept  the  former  ever  was  bestowed  for  no  more  useful 
dose  shaven.  end  than  the  beard. 

We  are,  also,  not  wanting  in  the  Momentous  changes  have  taken 

approval  and  example  of  the  gods  place  in  ideas,  affecting  very  sensi- 

themselves,  to  keep  us  in   coun-  biy  our  good  looks,  and  as   some 

tenance ;  for  we  read  in  the  books,  learned  physiologists  maintain,  the 
of  ^  the  beards  of  Hercules,  and^  healthful  and  vigorous  development 

frowning  Mars,**  from  which  it  is  of  our  mental  faculties,  (of  which 

fiur  to  infer,  that  Jupiter  himself  afBiction  the  fair  sex  must,  of  ne- 

and  all   his  cabinet,  wore  them,  oessity,  feel  the  eflfocts,)  since  that 

since  it  i^not  to  be  sapposed,  that  sensible  Queen,  Eleanor,  of  blessed 

the  Celestial    Secretary  of   War  memory,  broke  in  sunder  the  Wa- 

would  indulge  in  a  fitthion  not  ap-  cmlum  wuttrimumii^  and  fiiltered  not 

g roved  of  at  Court.  In  a  word,  all  over  the  w^paralio  a  tkoro  et  metua. 
islory  is  replete  with  testimony.  And  for  what?  Because  her  royal 
going  to  establish  the  universality  husband  had  shaved  himsdC  There 
of  the  addiction  of  mankind  to  this  was  a  strong-minded  woman  !  Pen- 
peculiarly  imposing  appendage.  etrated  with  unaided  mortifica- 
I  have  observed  that  those  who  tion,  shockei  to  death,  with  the 
most  strenuously  oppose  the  move-  contemptil»le  fi^re  he  cut,  "all 
ment  in  these  days,  draw  thdr  ar-  sharen  and  shorn,**  she  revenged 
guments  rounly  from  prejudice,  herself  on  him,  she  devoted  him  to 
eageodered  of  habit  and  education,  somethinjr  dreadful.  Potter,  which 
spiced  always  with  ridicule,  which  those  husbantis  may  perhaps  divine 
is  no  k^^ic  Of  this  class  are  apt  the  nature  ol^  whose  wives  do  at 
to  be  old  maids  an<1  spinsters,  who,  times  rebel.  Histoffj  affirms,  that 
from  loD«^  habit,  must  always  enjoy  divorce  eosoed,  and  her  reiinion  to 
their  paroxyan  of  flnttering,  whes>  a  bwded  husbuBd.  Fierce  wars 
erer  brought  into  accidental  prox-  followed,  r^i^  with  various  suc- 
imity  to  a  pair  of  wh>skers^  however  cesa,  but  unrelenting  animosity,  for 
beaatifnl  and  well  trimmed.  Bat  three  hundred  years.  A  beard  was 
these  parties  fiul  to  establish  its  bad  worth  something  in  those  days^ 
taste,  simre  the  most  polished  na-  Paul,  when  otte*s  wife  would  thus 
txMS  of  andent  and  modem  times,  bceome  its  champiooL 
hare  proeoanced  to  the  contrary.  Now,  with  this  considerate  con- 
TbcT  caacoc  ar^ve  a^rvn^t  its  con-  duet  on  the  part  of  Queen  Eleanor, 
formirr  to  the  desi^rns  of  nature,  conp«re  the  opiniou  of  Leonato^s 
SKe  their  ovu  unmolested  feces  niece.  She  says*  with  mncii  appa- 
step  xn  to  disprove  their  msoning.  rent  squeamtshness,  ^Lord!  I  could 
Verilr  the*,  iber  are  foaotJ  wa^n^  not  en^iore  a  husbaiad  with  a  beard 
war  aeriiast  that  uature  by  vbom  on  his  fece;  I  had  rather  lie  in  the 
the  bear!  was  pt'aated  «s  a  charae«-  wooilenT  Thb  reaaark  of  hers  has 
neinde  oe  the  feee  of  man ;  that  ever  exervsed  a  vast  iafioence  with 

Lt  in  vain.  a»d  the  sex,  and  oae  anything  bat  fe- 
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Tourable  to  the  cause  of  whiskers;  plate,  with  pride,  and  a  certain  satis- 

though  somewhat  qualified  a  little  faction,  our  flowing  beards.     When 

further  on,  where  she  says,  *'He  they  will  even  go  to  the  length  of 

that  hath  no  beard,  is  less  than  a  Queen  Eleanor,  in  reprisals  for  its 

man."    Scholars  have  never  been  loss  or  damage.    The  day  is  gained, 

able  to  agree  upon  the  true  grounds  I  say  it  confidently,  the  day  is  ours, 

of  her  preference  for  the  woollen,  when  those  gentle  creatures  shall 

over  whiskers;  or  what  might,  in  have   been   once  convinced,   how 

her  mind,  have  been  the  relations  much  sweeter,  more   voluminous, 

between  them.     But  the  fair  ones  tender,  tickling,   in  a  word,  more 

take  it  for  granted  she  had  her  rea«  comprehensive,  is   a  kiss  from  a 

SODS)  and   knew   something   queer  manly  mustachioed    lip,  than  one 

about  the  latter,  which,  though  she  administered  by  an  excoriating  pol- 

did  not  see  fit  to  divulge,  was  none  isher,   imminent    with    barbarous 

the  less  grave  and  significant ;  and  bristles. 

hence  tliey   always    refer   to   the  In  consideration  of  this  fact,  my 

matter  with  an  air  of  mystery.  Ask  dear  Paul,  let  every  bearded  man 

any  young  woman  what  she  sup-  kiss  much,  kiss  often,  kiss  all  he  can, 

poses  could  have  been  the  reason  kiss  tenderly,  that  this  conviction 

for  preferring  woollen  to  whiskers,  may  grow  apace  with  the  fair  ones, 

and  note  what  will  be  her  answer.  I  cannot  now  speak  of  color,  cut, 

My  own  opinion  is,  she  felt  ticklish  or  quality,  as  bearing  on  beards; 

about  the  matter.  nor  of  the  late  discoveries  in  phy- 

Every  effort,  my  Paul,  should  be  siology,  demonstrating  their  bene- 

made,  to  eradicate,  from  their  gen-  ficial  purpose;  neither  can  we  enter 

tie  minds  the  seeds  of  fa'se  impres-  into  a  formal  disquisition,  as  to  the 

sions,  left  there  by  the  remark  of  probable  modifications  of  taste  and 

that  rollicking  young   lady ;  and  opinion,  likely  to  follow  the  advent 

simply  because  nothing  can  be  done  of  the  "Bearded  Lady.'' 

effectually,  in   the   cause,  without  I  hear  you  already  exclaiming, 

their codperation  and  countenance:  with   our  sea-faring  friend,  "yaw 

and  again,  because   the   question  iatis^    I  am   content.     I  hope  I 

assumes  to   them   an  importance  have  said  enough  to  convince  you 

that  is  vital;  their  future  happiness  of  the  propriety  o^  earning  out  9X 

is  at  stake.     In  the  youths  about  once.     Let  me  only  remark,  in  con- 

them,  they  behold  their  future  bus-  elusion,  that  such  are  some  of  the 

bands  and  lovers.  What  an  interest  reflections  suggested  by  the  perusal 

ought  they  then  not  to  feel  in  a  of  the  "wonderful   story   of  Blue 

su^'ect,  which,  in  addition  to   an  Beard  and  his  last  wife."     Tell  me, 

ordinary  man,  guarantees  them  a  my  Paul,  should  hereafter,  one  hair 

splendid  pair  of  mustachios?  grow  where  none  grew  before,  will 

I  am  living.  Potter,  in  hope.     I  I  have  read  that  excellent  primer 

see,  in  anticipation,  that  happy  day,  in  vain  ? 

when  sweethearts  and  wives  shall  As  ever,  your  friend, 

sit  down  contentedly  and  contem-  Simon  Grunter. 
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VUMBSB    ZIY. 

Maovoua  Oabiv,  Ala^  165 — »       dissertation,  praj  portray  the  ^  mis- 
Mif  Dear  Simon, —  eries  of  shaving."     What  a  sug- 

Yoar  ponctuality  puts  nae  out  of  gestive  title !  Everybody,  at  least^ 
coantenance,  vrhilst  your  chapter  every  male  body  would  sympa- 
on  whiskers  keeps  me  in  counte-  tbize  with  the  mere  title;  and  I  am 
nance.  I  sit  myself  down,  there-  not  sure  that  it  would  not  touch, 
fore,  ^^sub  tegmint  magnolicB^'  to  here  and  there,  a  responsive  chord 
reply  to  you,  without,  however,  the  in  the  female  breast — not  that  I 
shadow  of  an  idea  to  darken  the  mean  to  hint,  even  in  the  remotest 
vacant  chambers  of  my  brain,  or  degree,  that  any  lady  ever  shaves, 
one  ^  whisper  of  fancy,**  to  enliven  or  gets  shaved — but  then  somebody 
the  sterile  regions  oi  my  imagina-  must  furnish  hot  water  I  Cooks 
tion.  ]i)ipect  little,  therefore,  O  and  chamber-maids  would  read  and 
Simon,  and  yon  will  not  be  disap-  listen  with  satisfaction;  and  if  the 
pointed.  thing  were  enlivened  with  a  few 

Your  discourse  on  whiskers  de-  touches  of  nature,  traits  from  the 
serves  to  be  chronicled  by  the  side  life,  wouldn't  Betty,  at  the  Red 
of  Slawkenbergius  on  noses,  and  Lion,  recognize  the  limning!  She 
will  make  a  very  appropriate  pen-  who  has  curtsied  her  way  so  often 
dant  to  the  eflfusion  of  that  worthy,  into  your  chamber  with  the  steam- 
But,  why,  amt^o  mto,  this  chapter?  ing  pitcher? — who  has  seen  per- 
Have  you  succumbed  to  the  razor  ?  formers  of  the  razor  in  all  attitudes^ 
Do  those  curly  pets  of  yours,  of  and  knows  the  masculine  heart, 
nondescript  colour,  no  longer  adorn  with  a  razor  in  its  hand,  in  its  most 
the  facial  prolongation!  And  has  occult  phases?  That  touch  of  na- 
the  hirsutum  supercUium  fallen  be-  ture,  which  makes  the  whole  world 
fore  the  sharp  Sitythe  of  the  reaper?  kin,  would  seldom  find  a  more  at- 
Ah  I  recreant !  can  I  believe  that  tentive,  more  sympathizing,  or  more 
you  have  es(;hewed  whiskers,  aban-  numerous  audience,  than  when  it 
doned  your  imperial,  and  trodden  addressed  itself  to  the  disciples  and 
under  foot  a  moustache,  which,  in  attendants  of  the  razor, 
dogged  independence  of  each  indi-  Then,  the  '^razor-strop  man** 
vidual  hair,  might  have  done  hon-  would  claim  his  share  of  attention; 
our  to  tlie  lip  of  that  obstinate  old  in  fact,  would  almost  necessitate  s 
Key  himself,  when  he  declared,  **I  chapter  to  hmself-— so  funny  and 
am  the  rear-guard  of  the  French  ubiquitous  is  he.  You  could  con- 
army?**  Oh!  Simon  Simon!  clean-  vulse  not  only  Betty,  but  her  mis- 
shaved,  unadorned  Simon!  I  grieve  tress,  with  anecdote  upon  anecdote 
as  the  patriarch,  David,  of  old,  of  him,  and  his  queer  sayings  and 
grieved  over  an  affliction  relating  doings.  Verily,  I  know  of  no  sub- 
to  a  similar  cause;  and  cannot  but  ject  fitter  to  engage  the  energies  of 
think  of  the  pathetic  language  of  a  lively  pen. 
the  stricken  psalmist,  as  I  exclaim.  Musing  over  the  subject  you  have 
"  Oh  !  Simon,  Simon  !  would  that  broached — and  I  may  add  ably 
1  had  never  dyed  with  thee  !*'  handled — I  was  led  to  generalize 

As  an  additional  chapter  to  your  on  the  progress  of  the  whisker,  and 
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its  varioiM  periods  of  existence,  and  prosperity,  and  the  era  of  its  em- 
have  classined  them  in  what  I  shall  pire.  It  is  now  the  chief  posses- 
call  their  ^  Seven  Ages.^'  sion  of  its  owner,  the  ^  immediate 

The  first  age  would  be,  of  course,  jewel  of  his  soul  f  and  he  frequently 
the  baby-hood  of  the  whisker,  and  sleeps  on  his  back,  undauntedly  en- 
might  be  styled  the  infantile  period,  countering  the  horrors  of  the  night- 
Not  much  can  be  said  of  it  at  this  mare,  rather  than  to  flatten,  by 
early  stage — ^its  features  being  as  careless  pressure,  one  glossy  hair, 
difficult  to  trace,  and  to  preserve,  It  is  a  freehold ;  and  may  be  curled, 
as  those  of  its  prototype,  the  baby,  and  clipped,  and  trimmed,  and  even 
The  population  of  hairs  is  now  shaved  off,  without  a  tremor;  he 
sparse  and  scattering;  and  its  col-  knows  it  will  come  back.  He  is 
ODF  as  discouraging,  as  its  prospects  no  longer  a  lover,  but  a  groom  in 
as  a  whisker  are  feeble.  It  the  secure  possession,  and  satisfied  with 
cheek  were  federal  territory,  and  his  prize.  No  habeas  corpus  of  na- 
the  individual  hairs  voters,  accord-  ture  can  deprive  him  of  his  bride — 
ing  to  their  relative  proximity,  free-  his  dual  bride, 
soil  would  certainly  be  declared  In  the  fourth  agt^  the  whisker 
triumphant.  But  there  is  a  good  adapts  itself  to  the  fancies  of  its 
time  a-coming.  owner,  and  its  lines  follow  their 

The  next  age  might  be  styled  meanderings.  Bristling  with  his 
the  first  crop.  The  whisker  has  ^  big  thoughts,  that  make  ambition 
deepened  in  color,  and  progressed  virtue,**  it  assumes,  perhaps,  the 
towards  maturity.  There  is  a  tol-  form  of  the  military  whisker,  and 
erable  stand^  as  the  planters  say  of  is  limited  in  its  extent  ^  by  a  line 
cotton  and  com,  and  the  barber  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  ear  to 
can  now  trim  it;  and,  with  a  deli  the  corner  of  the  mouth."  It  is 
catepairof  irons,  heean  even  get  a  close-trimmed,  and  becomes  the 
turn  in  it  without  positively  bring-  adjunct  and  the  follower,  where  it 
ing  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  patient,  was  late  the  idol  of  its  master.  The 
This  is  a  great  time  in  the  life  of  honey-moon  is  over.  Though  still 
the  whisker;  its  girl-hood,  in  fact,  an  ornament,  it  is  fashioned  to  in- 
when  the  fear  and  anxiety  of  the  dicate  the  will,  no  longer  the  wor- 
first  stage  are  merged  in  a  certainty  ship,  of  its  possessor, 
of  success,  and  the  young  imagina-  The  fifth  age  sees  the  whisker 
tion  riots  over  the  anticipation  of  reduced  to  an  article  of  comfort 
a  glorious  future  for  the  delicate  and  convenience.  It  spreads  over 
creature  of  its  culture.  Still,  the  the  face  to  hide  it  from  the  scorch- 
whisker  haa,  as  yet,  rather  prom-  ing  sun,  and  nestles  about  the  neck, 
ised  than  fulfilled ;  and  a  certain  to  keep  off  catarrh.  The  bride  of 
fear  accompanies  every  invasion  other  days  has  become  a  part  of 
of  the  barber,  lest  his  incautious  the  furniture — ^still  decently  cared 
hand  should  remove  what  miiifht  for — of  the  master*s  household, 
cever  return.  The  youth  is  still  a  It  is  caressed,  as  a  matter  of  habit, 
lorer,  and  the  whisker  a  fianc^e^  and  adjusted,  not  with  delicate 
who  may  disappear,  and  leave  him  brush  and  sweet-smelling  unguents, 
to  loneliness  and  sighs.  but  with  the  coarse  end  of  his  comb 

In  the  third  age^  the  whisker  has  and  soap  suds, 

attained  its  growth,  and  is  lured  The  empire  of  the  whisker,  for 

into  a  voluminous  fold  close  to  the  some  time  visibly  on  the  de<jline,  is, 

ear,  and  shines  with  oil  and  cul-  in  the  sixth  age,  at  an  end.    Gray 

tore.     This  is  the  bey-day  of  its  hairs  speckle  the  glossy  black  of 
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the  once  daiotj  coHs,  which  now, 
like  stragglers  wesry  of  their  corn- 
pan  v,  disperse  to  ererr  point  of  the 
compam;  the  nice  line  of  adjutt- 
ment  forgotten,  and  the  Bwefling 
corve  of  their  array  dishonoured  by 
the  rude  and  careless  hand  of  the 
roaster.  The  cherislier  of  its  haby - 
hood,  the  lover  of  its  girl -hood, 
the  groom  of  its  honey-moon,  has 
ceased  to  fashion  and  to  caress. 
Alas!  alas!  If,  at  intervals,  a  re- 
miniscence of  the  forgotten  days 
steals  over  his  mind,  and  an  effort 
is  made  to  arrest  the  decline  of 
its  charms,  by  the  application  of 
Twigg^s  restorer,  it  is  a  fitful  mem- 
ory, and  dies  in  disappointment. 

In  the  seventh  age^  the  whisker 
has  long  ceased  to  struggle  with 
calamity.  That  **  worst  infirmity"  of 
all,  the  absence  of  even  the  desire 
to  retard  its  demise,  has  overtaken 
it;  and  a  few  long,  downcast,  strag- 
gling white  hairs,  that  still  cling  to 
the  home  of  their  youth,  alone  at- 
test the  lorxde  of  a  power  once  an 
empire.  Such  is  the  life  of  a 
whisker. 

Busied  with  these  thoughts,  my 
mind  reverted  to  the  various  styles 
and  sizes  of  whiskers  I  had  seen ; 
and  I  came  to  a  quiet  conclusion, 
that  I  never  had  seen  but  one  real, 
downright  obtrusive  pair.  All  oth- 
ers may  fade  from  my  memory,  but 
that  one  never  can.  I  think  we 
looked  at  them  across  the  dinner- 
table  at  the  Eur-Saal,  at  Wiesba- 
den. The  whiskers  sat  opposite, 
and  may,  without  exaggeration,  be 
described  in  general  terms  as  **  tre- 
mendous." How  they  came  to  that 
size,  will  be  a  matter  of  perpetual 
•peculation  with  me.  Doubtless, 
tne  soil  on  which  they  grew,  and 
•till  grow,  (natural  history  forbid 
that  they  should  have  exhausted  it, 
and  run  to  seed  I)  wfs  of  the  rank- 
est kind,  and  the  various  bear*s  oils 
and  Macassar  manures,  agricultu- 
rally speaking,  roust  have  been  lib- 


erally applied.  But  whatever  was 
the  caose  of  the  remarkable  growth, 
the  effect  was  before,  nay,  all  around 
me.  The  whiskers  pervaded  the 
whole  table.  I  could  look  nowhere, 
that  I  did  not  see  the  huge  forest 
of  hair;  and  when  from  amidst 
the  inmost  depths  sounds  issued,  it 
seemctl  a  faint  cry  from  the  reces- 
ses of  a  dense  wood  or  jungle. 
Now  and  then,  motion  was  ob- 
served, which  stirred  the  surface  as 
winds  do  a  wilderness.  How  soup 
ever  found  its  way  there  is  an  open 
question ;  probably,  as  rains  attain 
the  recesses  of  wooded  ravines,  by 
chance  and  the  accidents  of  the 
ground.  When  the  head  moved, 
the  effect  was  a  gentle  breeze,  and 
a  brisk  movement  among  the  flies 
of  the  neighbourhood.  No  nose 
appeared  anywhere  amid  that  hairy 
maze;  and  yet,  there  might  have 
been  a  good -sized  one  somewhere 
behind.  Even  Mrs.  Pholonthogos' 
proboscis  could  scarcely  have  made 
a  faint  appearance  at  the  surface. 

Now,  my  dear  Grunter,  those 
were  objectionai)le  whiskers.  Al- 
most everybody  thought  so,  at  first 
sight,  and  without  reflection  on 
the  subject.  And  yet,  there  were 
young  ladies  at  that  table,  who  cast 
"  sheep's-eyes"  at  them.  I  am  fully 
of  your  opinion,  that  in  the  matter 
of  whiskers,  much  will  depend  on 
the  stand  the  sex  takes;  and  I  am 
well  persuaded  that  when  they  take 
such  things  in  hand,  a  happy  effect 
will  ensue.  But  the  young  ladies, 
who  looked  with  favour  at  those 
whiskers,  I  feel  inclined  to  regard 
with  suspicion.  While  I  am  will- 
ing to  allow  the  widest  interpreta- 
tion to  the  motto,  "i>«  gustihtu 
non  est  disputandum^  I  hold,  that 
there  is  a  limit  somewhere  to  the 
application  of  even  that  charitable 
dictum ;  for,  it  must  be  clear  to 
the  apprehension  of  every  reflecting 
mind,  that  there  are  some  things 
about  which  there  is  no  dispuUng 
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and  wherein  people's  tastes  must  be  without  a  shadow  of  fear  for  the 
hedged,  ^cribbed,  cabined  and  con-  consequences — such  whiskers  have 
fined."  As,  for  example,  if  1  have  been,  and  may  again  be — they 
a  taste  for  a  pair  of  pouting  lips,  have  been  grown, cultivated,  trained, 
which  belong  to  my  neighbour's  admired,  and,  after  a  brief,  but  era- 
wife.  And,  therefore,  I  am  posi-  inent  career,  disappeared,  without 
live,  that  the  taste  of  those  young  a  blemish,  from  the  society  which 
ladies  was,  to  use  no  harsher  epi-  they  adorned ;  and,  I  repeat  it,  they 
thet,  perverted,  and  ought  to  have  may  again  be.  For  such  whiskers, 
been  carefully  revised,  if  not  cor-  I  shall  always  hope  and  expect  the 
rected,  by  their  supervising  mam-  support  of  the  sex.  But  I  know 
mas.  There  are  such  things  as  and  trust,  that  their  better  natures 
** lores"  of  whiskers,  (and  I  do  not  will  frown  down  the  desperate  kind 
intend  to  flatter  you,  Simon,  when  above  described ;  and  that  those  of 
I  say,  that  the  razor  that  clipped  them  who  persist  in  regarding  with 
joors,  destroyed  a  very  pretty  pair,  favour  such  enormous  growths  will 
bating  a  trifle  in  colour  and  quan-  receive  little  encouragement  in  the 
tity,)  whiskers  which  may  be  cher-  exercise  of  their  depraved,  or,  at 
ished  with  pride,  and  sported  with-  least,  fal^  tastes, 
out  ostenlation — whiskers  which  a  The  subject  is  not  exhausted,  Si* 
civilized  nation  may  encourage,  raon,  but  my  limits  compel  me  to 
without  endangering  its  institutions  say,  adieu.  Your  friend, 
—whiskers  which  may  be  intro-  Paul. 
daced  into  the  most  private  circles. 
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'r^^nZ  wTifSJr  '5^  f!f '  '^r  "f*-        Tl>«  wtt  b«]inj,th6  scene  lovely, 

Ueem  ye  what  boaods  the  rival  realms %     n         *  'x-  •  x     J 

divide?  *D^  all   oatare  ■milmg  with  the 

Or  ere  thejealoosqoeeos  of  nations  greet,  sweet  proniises  of  Spring.     Is  this 

Doth  Tayo  Interpose  bis  mighty  tide  ?  the  goddeas  Flora  leading  down  a 

Or  dark  Sierras  rise  m  cragry  pride  ?  :       ^*-*      .i.i5ijti       « 

Or  fence  ofart,  like  ChinX  vasty  wall?  J^T?*»*  ^^^   ^   the  delds  below  ? 

No  barrier  wall,  oo  river  deep  and  wide,  ^^  U  only  Lady  Mabel  cantering 

No  horrid  crags,  oor  mountains  dark  Aomewhat    recklessly    down     hill 

Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania^s  ^*'®"  ^^  reached  the  more  level 

land  from  Gaul.  ground,  she  80  fiir  out-rode  the  la- 

But  these  between,  a  silver  streamlet  diesof  her  party,  who  were  ntounted 

glides,  on  mules,  that,  tired  of  loitering  for 

'S  f  °"°*  <i»tingu,sheth  the  them  to  come  up,  she  proposed  to 

Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  L'^^le,  who  had  kept  by  her  side, 

sides,  to  employ  their  leisure  in  ascendinff 

Here  leans  the  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook,  tli^  Kor^  ki'll  «>«  ik^;..  \^tt  ♦«  /»••«? 

And  vacant  on  the  rippling  Waves  doth  T^  we  hill  on  their  lef^  to  exam. 

kx>k,  ine  toe  old  tower,  that  stood  solitary 


That  peaceful  stilPtwixt  bitterest  foemen    and  conspicuous  on  its  top.     From 

For  p^ud'esch  peasant  a,  the  noblest    ^^^  ^^^^^  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
duke ;  seemed  nearer  than  it  was,  and  the 


Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difler-    broken  ground  compelled  them  to 

Twl.rhl»  .^°4  Lu.i,„  ,l,v.,  ,he  lowe.t    If'^tl*  '^'^  *t*"T  fV  "^"^ 
of  the  low."  il~    Hence  they  looked  down  upon 

•^CkiLU  HafoUCt  Pilgrimage,  their  friends,  crawling  at  a  snaiPs 

The  next  morning  early  a  nume-  P<^ce,  along  the  road  to  Badajoz. 

rous  party  issued  from  the  eastern  They  rode  round  the  weather-beaten, 

gate   of  Elvas.      The  descending  ruinous  tower.    It  was  square,  with 

road  led  them  between  groves  of  only  one  small  entrance,  many  feet 

olives,  whose   sad  colored  foliage  &l>ove  the  ground,  and  leading  into 

was  relieved  by  the  bright  hues  of  a^inAll  room  amidst  the  thick  walls, 

thealmond  tree,  clothed  with  pink  "What  could  this  baye  been 

blossoms,    the    scarlet    flowering  built  for  ? "  Lady  Mabel  asked, 

pomegranate,  the  dark,  rich  green  .  _  .            .  ,              , 

of  the  orange  tree,  already  spangled  '  ^^  ^®  ^"®  ^^  ^^^^  watch-towers 

over  with  small  white  blossoms,  yet  ^"®^  aUdaxa^^  answered  L'lsle. 

atill  laden  with  it*  golden  fruit,  and  "  ^?"7  ^^  ^^®™  ^^^  scattered  along 

the  prune  treee  of  Elvas,  favourites  ^^  heights  on  the  border.    They 

through  the  worid,  leafless  as  yet  ^^^  memorials  of  an  age  in  which 

but  conspicuous   by  the  cloud  of  one  ofthe  people's  chief  occupations 

white  flowerets  which  covered  them.  ^®*  watching  against  the  approach 

The  roofc  of  the  suburban  quinUs  of  their  neighbours.'' 

aboved  themselves  here  and  there  "  Stirring  times,  those,"  said  La- 

ftbora  the  orchards,  and   by  the  dy  Mabel.    **  People  could  not  then 

roadside  the  tm  ahiia  bloomed  on  complain  that  their  vigilance  was 

•f  eiy  bank.  lulled  to  sleep  by  too  great  security, 
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but  this  is,  perhaps,  a  more  comfort-  they  not  Bignallj  failed  in  the  first 

able  age."  duty  of  a  nation,  defending  itself  t** 

^  To  us,  in  our  island  home,'*  said  ^  Remember  the  combination  of 

Lisle.    ^^  The  improvement  is  more  fatalities    that  beset  them,"  said 

doubtful  here.    There  was  a  time  L*Isle,  **and  the  atrocious  perfidy 

when  your    forefathers  and  mine  that  aggravated  their  misfortunes. 

tiiQB  kept  watch  against  each  other ,  Both  countries  were  left  suddenly 

when  our  own   border  hills  were  without  rulers,  distracted  by  a  score 

crowned  with  similar  watch-towers;  of  contending  ^eento^,  to  resist  a 

bat  never  did  any  country  continue  great  nation,  under  a  goveniment 

BO  long  a  debatable  land,  and  need,  of  matchless  energy,  the  most  per- 

for  so  many  centuries,  the  watch-  fectly  organized  for  the  attainment 

tower  and  the  signal  fire  on  its  hills,  of  its  object,  which  is  not  the  good 

as  this  peninsula  during  the  slow  of  its  subjects,  but  solely  the  devel- 

process  of  its  redemption  from  the  opement,  to  the  uttermost,  of  its 

crescent  to  the  cross**^  military  power.    They  at  once  sunk 

**From  this  point,'*  said  Lady  before  it,  showing  us  how  completely 
Mabel,  ^  Elvas  and  Badajoz  look  the  vices  of  governments,  and  yet 
like  two  giant  champions  facing  more,  the  sudden  absence  of  all  gov- 
each  other,  in  arms,  each,  for  the  ernment,  can  paralyze  a  nation, 
defence  of  his  own  border,  yet  one  But  they  have  since  somewhat  re- 
does not  see  here  any  of  those  great  deemed  their  reputation,  by  many 
natural  barriers  that  should  divide  an  example  of  heroism." 
nations."  "Why  did  not  the  nation,  as  one 

"They   are  wanting,   not  only  man,  imitate  the  heroes  of  Sarra- 

here,"  said  L'Isle,  "  but  on  other  gossa  and   Gerona,  and  wage,  like 

parts  of  the  frontier.     The  great  them,   war   to   the    knife's    point 

rivers,  the  Duoro,  the  Tagus  and  against  the  infidel  and  murderous 

the  Guadiana,  and    the  mounUin  horde  of  invaders?"  exclaimed  La- 

cbains  separating  their  valleys,  in-  dy  Mabel,  with  a  flushed  cheek  and 

stead  of  dividing  the  two  kingdoms,  flashing  eye,  that  would  have  be- 

rnn'into  Portugal  from  Spain.  The  come  Augustina  Sarragossa  herself, 

division  of  th«»e  countries  is  not  « Because   every  man  is   not  a 

natural,  but  accidenUl;  and  in  spite  hero,  nor  in  a  position  to  play  a 

ofsome  points  of  contrast,  the  Por-  hero's  part.      Spain  was  betrayed 

togese  are  almost  as  much  like  the  ^^^  surprised.    The  invaders  came 

Spaniards,  as  these  last  are   like  5„  ^he  guise  of  friends,  under  the 

each  other— for  Spain  is  in  truth  a  f^^h    of   treaties,    by  which    the 

variety  of  countne8,^the  Spamards  3^^^^  of  the  Spanish  army  had 

a  variety  of  nations.  'been  marched  into  remote  parts  of 

At  length,  however,    said  she,  Europe  as  allies  to  the  French  ;nor 

Spam  and  Portugal  are  united  m  ^^^  ^he  mask  thrown  off  until  long 

one  cause.  uf^^^  j^.  ^^^  useless  to  wear  it" 

"let  the  Portuffese  still  hates       «t\-jai.  h           1   ^ 

the  Spaniard,"  said  L'Isle,  "  and  the  ^'^  *^«  """"f  f  ^'^  ^^^J 

Spaniard  contemns  the  Portugese."  "^^  ""^^  complicated  perfidy  ? 

"  And  we  deppise  both,"  said  Lady  "  Perhaps  not.    But  I  trust  it  is 

Mabel."  about  to  witness  its  failure  and  pun- 

**  Perhaps  unjustly,"  said  he.  ishment." 

"  Why,  to  look  no  further  into  "  We  and  the  Czar  will  have  to 

their  short-comings  and  back-slid-  administerit,"  said  Lady  Mabel,with 

^^fff^^  to  use  Moodie's  terms,  have  the  air  of  an  arbitress  of  nationt. 
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'*\Ve  cannot  look  for  mQch  help  democrats  of  the  city  repaid  him 

from  our  be^tted  allies  here."  with  ingratitude  and  insulto,  which 

'^  It   must   be  confessed,"   said  drove  him  into  exile ;  and,  denied 

Ulsle,  ^*  that  an  unhappy  fatality  in  the  privilege  of  falling  in  defence  of 

council  and  in  action,  has  beset  the  his  country,  he  died  broken-hearted 

Portugese  and  Spaniards,  through-  in  a  foreign  land." 
out  the  war.    They  have  too  often        ^  Are  these  people  worth  fighting 

shown  their  patriotism  by    mnr-  for  ?"  exclaimed  Lady  Mabel,  indig- 

dering  their  generals,   underrating  nantly,  reining  back  her  horse,  as 

their  enemies  and  slighting  their  if  about  to  abandon  her  Spanish 

friends.    They  have,  too,  attained  allies  to  (heir  own  folly, 
the  very  acme  of  blundering ;  doing        **  Perhaps  not,"  said   LTsle,  "  if 

the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time  we  were  not  also  fighting  for  our- 

and  choosing  the  wrong  man  to  selves.     Spain  is  a  convenient  field 

do  it."  on  which  to  drub  the  French.   But 

"  Say  no  more,"  exclaimed  Lady  it  is  time  to  follow  our  party." 
Mabel.     ^  If  that  is  the  verdict  you        They  now  left  the  hill  and  getting 

find  against  our  allies,  I  will  not  back  into  the  road,  gallopped  after 

accuse  you  of   blindness  to  their  their  friends,  but  did  not  overtake 

faults.     They  are  unworthy  of  the  them  until  they  had  reached  the 

lovely  and  romantic  land  they  live  little  river  Cayo,  which  here  divides 

in,"  she  added,  gazing  on  the  scene  Portugal  from  Spain.    The  ladies, 

before  her.  **What  beautiful  moun-  on  their  mutes,  were  grouped  to- 

tain  is  that  which  trenches  so  close  gether  in  doubt  and  hesitation  on 

upon  the  border,  as  if  it  would  join  this  bank,  while  several  of  the  gen- 

itself  to  the  Serra  de  Portalegre !"  tiemen  were  riding  about   in   the 

*' It  is  the  mountain  of  Albuquer-  water,  searching  for  holes  in   the 

que,  so  called  from  a  town  at  its  bed  of  the  stream,  which  was  swol- 

foot."  len  and  turbid  from  the  late  rains. 

**•  That  was  the  title  of  the  Span-       **  You  hesitate  too  long  to  pass 

ish  duke,  who  died  lately  in  Lon-  the  Rubicon,"  said   Lady   Mabel, 

don,"  Lady  Mabel  remarked.  ^'just  let  me  tuck  up  the  skirt  of 

^^And  in  one  sense  the  most  un-  my  riding  dress,  from  the  muddy 

fortunate  Spaniard  of  our  day,"  ad-  waters,  and  I  will  lead  you  over  in- 

ded  L'Isle.      **  Of  the  highest  rank  to  Spain." 

among  subjects,  uniting  in  his  per-        She  was  soon  on  the  other  bank, 

son  names  famous  in  Spanish  his-  and  her  companions  followed  her. 

tory;  he  was  brave  and  patriotic,  The  road  now  led  them  across  a 

and  though  still  young,  one  of  the  sandy  plain,  which,  treeless  and  des- 

few  Spanish  leaders  whose  enter-,  olate,   contrasted    strikingly    with 

prize  did  not  lead  to  disaster.     But  the  fertility  and  cultivation  around 

the  Supreme  Junta,  in  its  jealousy,  Elvas. 

would  never  entrust  him  with  any  *         ♦         *         ♦         « 

but  subordinate  commands,  subject-        Fort  San  Christoval,  on  this  side 

ing  him  to  the  orders  of  Castanos,  of  the  Guadiana,  rose  higher  and 

Cuesta,  and  other  inefficient  leaders,  higher  before  them.      Gazing  on 

whose  blunders  his  good  conduct  Badajoz  and  its  castle  on  the  other 

often  covered.     When,  at  length,  side  of  the  river,  L'Isle  thought  of 

Andalusia  was  lost  by  the  folly  and  the   failures  before  it,  and   of  the 

cowardice  of  others,  he  only  had  his  price  in  blood  at  which  it  had  been 

wits  about  him,  and  by  a  speedy  bought  at  last     "  We  are  not  al- 

march   saved   Cadiz.      The  rabid  ways  successful  in  our  sieges — ^at 
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times  undertaking    them    rashly,  of  Peterhorough  to  grapple  ^ith 

without    the    means   of  carrying  his  countryman   and   retrieve  the 

them  on.    The  sabre  and  bayonet,  day  !^' 

unaided,  take  few   walled    towns.        ^*  What  is  the  matter  with  GoL 

They  need  the  help  of  Cranfield's  L'Isle  ?'' asked  Mrs.  Shortridge,  who 

art^  and  he  cannot  work  without  was  riding  close  behind  with  Oran* 

his  tools.**  field. 

^^But  we  always  beat  the  French        ^  He  is  only  leaping  back  to  the 

in  the  field,**  said  Lady  Mabel.  beginning  of  the  last  century,'*  an- 

"Always,"  said  L'Isle.     "There  swered  Lady  Mabel, "to  reverse  the 
has  been  no  instance  of  a  real  En-  issue  of  the  battle  of  Almansa.'* 
glish  army    being    beaten   by   a       "Why,  has  not  the  Colonel  fight- 
French  one.**  ing  enough  before  him,*'  said  Cran- 

**  None  of  late  years,**  said  Lady  field,  laughing, ''  that  he  must  go 

Mabel.    "  To  find  a  victory  over  us  back  so  far  for  more  ?'* 
they  have  to  go  as  far  back  in  the        "  Let  us  be  content  with   what 

last  century  as  Fontenoy.**  we  have,*'  said  LTsle,  joining  in  the 

*'That  is  not  a  fair  instance,**  said  laugh.      "  It  is  useless  to  dwell  on 

L'Isle  eagerly.     "  We  lost  that  bat-  old  disasters,  but,  by  way  of  shun* 

tie  chiefly  through  the  backward-  ning  new  ones.     It  has  been  our' 

ness  of  our  Dutch  allies;  and  Mar-  constant   luck  to  go   into   battle, 

sbal  Saxe,  who  was  no  Frenchman,  shoulder  to   shoulder,  with   allies, 

hot  a  German,  beat  us  chiefly  by  who,  except,  when  in  our  pay,  sel- 

the  aid  of  the  valour  of  the  Irish  dom  stand  by  us  to  the  end  of  the 

regiments  in  the  French  pay.**  day.*' 

"That  alters  the  case,*'  said  La-        The  river  was  now  at  hand.  Tur- 

dy  Mabel,  "  but  were  we  not  beaten  ning  to  the  right  before  reaching 

someyearsbefore  that,  at  Almansa,  San   Christoval,  they   entered  the 

here  in  Spain  ?**  tete  du  pont,  and  soon  found  them- 

**That  instance  is  still  more  un-  selves  on  a  noble  gi*anite  bridge  of 

fair,**  exclaimed  L'Isle.     "OurPe-  many  arches.    The  voices  of  many 

ninsular  allies  ran  away,  while  we  singers  drew  their  eyes  to  the  banks 

foQght  their  battle.     Still,  though  of  the  river,  where  they  saw  all  the 

the  enemy  were  two  to  our  one,  washerwomen  of  the  city,  collected 

the  resnlt  might  have  been  differ-  in  pursuit  of  their  calling,  and  light* 

ent.    But  the  French  had  an  En-  ening  their  labours  with  song,  the 

glish  General,   the  Duke  of  Ber-  burden  of  which,  "  Gaudiana,  Gau- 

wick,  to  win  the  battle  for  them,  diana,"  fell  often  on  the  ear,  while 

and  we  had  a  French  commander,  the  sun-beams  bleached  the  linen 

DeRnvigny,  whom  Dutch  William  spread   out  on  the  banks  of  the 

had  made  Earl  of  Galway,  to  lose  stream,  and  tanned  the  faces  of  the 

it  for  us."  industrious  choir  chanting  its  praise. 

"Then  after  all,**  exclaimed  La-       "This,  then,  is  the  Gaudiana  I** 

dy  Mabel,  "  the  Englishman   won  said  Lady  Mabel,  peeping  over  the 

the  field.**  parapet.     "  I  feel  bound  to  admir 

"Yes,  to  our  cost,**  said  L'Isle  its  broad  face,  but  miss  the  swift 

bitterly.      "  What  made  it  more  current  and  pellucid  waters  of  the 

provoking  was,  that  we  had  at  that  poetaHters,  to   whose  bounties  the 

very  time  the  man  to  mate  him  ;'*  river  god  owes  much  of  his  fame.** 
and  standing  up  on  his  stirrups,  he       "  While  you  and  our  party  loiter 

raised  his  clenched  hand  above  his  here,  searching  out  the  beauties  of 

head,  exclaiming  :  "  O,  for  one  hour  the  Gaudiana,'*  said  L*l8le,  "  I  will 
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ride  on  and  secure  our  peaceful  re-  minds.    Don  Alonso  Melendez  at 

ception  at  the  gate.      A  Spanish  once  began  to  discourse  grandilo- 

sentinel  is  often  asleep,  and  apt  to  auently  on  the  subject.  His  narra- 

prove  his  vigilance   bj  firing  on  tive  was  so  copious  and  inaccurate, 

whoever  wakes  him  up."  that  Cranfield  soon  lost  all  patience, 

Presently  following  LTsle,  who  and  found  it  hard  to  keep  from  in* 

luckily  found  the  sentinel  awake,  terrupting  and  contradicting  him. 

they  reached  the  southern  end  of  Lady  Mabel  detecting  this,  encour- 

the  bridge,  and  passing  between  two  aged  the  Spaniard  to  the  uttermost 

beautiful    round   towers  of  white  by  displaying  wrapt  attention,  and 

marble,  now  tinted  straw-color  with  full  (kith  in  ^is  glowing  narrative, 

age,  they  entered  the  northern  gate  a  j  never  before  heard,"  said  she 

of  the  city,  and  soon  sought  hos-  to  Cranfield,  «  so  graphic  an    ac- 

pitality  at  the  Paeado  de  lot  Cu-  count  of  the  siege  and  storming  of 

balleroB.  Badajoz." 

♦I,  ^"i"i"?K  "P   '*""?  honws  here,  .  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^  ^y^^^  ^ 

they  left  the  servante  to  see  that  a  ^^^^  ^          „  ^.^  Cranfield,  "  he 

dinner  was  got  ready ;  this  meal,  at  ^jjj  forget  thkt  we  had  anything  to 

a  Spanish  inn,  depending  less  on  ^^  ^.^^.^    r^^^  ^.       ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

what  you  find  there  than  on  what  .^  ^^^             ^^|  ^^;^  ^^  ^^^ 

you  bnng  with  vou.    Three  Span-  g^^^i.^js.     If  the  traitor  Imaz  had 

ish  officers  were  lounging  at  the  po-  „^^  ^,^  j^  ^^  g^^,^  ^^^  ^  mule  load 

sada,  one   of  whom  immediately  ^^  ^^.     ^^  ^^^,^  ^^^  j^^^^  ,^^  ^^ 

claimed   CranfieUPs  acquaintance,  ^     .^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 

and   introduced   his    companions  ^y^^^^^^^^  ^^  ,i,^,    j^^,  ^,,e  anj 

Cranfield  did  not  seem  delighted  ^^  ^^^^  g      j^^   ^^    „  ^^  ^^^^ 

to  meet  with  him  nevertheless  he  ^j^^^^,     ,,  [y^      y^  ^^;  ^^^^  p^^. 

presented  them  to  the  whole  party  ^ugese ;  for  the^only  Spaniards  at 

with  s tuduKi  pohtenes     Don  Alon-  thf  siege  were  the  reneiados  who 

so  Melandez,  with  a  handsome  per-  ^.^^  f  j^j„j       ^^^  ^^.^  Frenchmen 

son,  a  swaflrfferinfi:  air  and  a  costume  ^    «              ^  .n 

1  f  •  u  4U®  •!•*  1  I  J  to  keep  us  out." 
more  foppish  than  military,  looked  ^  r^  .  , . 
more  like  a  majo  of  Seville,  than  "Ev^^y  Spaniard  is  not  traitor  or 
a  soldier  and  a  gentleman.  His  coward,"  said  L'Isle  from  behind, 
companions  had  much  the  advan-  "  I^,  ^^^  ^'•»^«  «?/^,"'.^'  Menacho 
tage  of  him  there,  but  he  beat  \^  "ct  been  killed  m  defending 
them  hollow  in  assurance.  Learn-  ^^^  P^^ce,  his  successor  Imaz  could 
ing  thatcuriosity  alone  had  brought  "ct  have  sold  it  a  few  days  after  to 
them  to  Badajoz,  he  at  once  took  ^°«  French, 
the  post  of  guide.  Finding  Lady  As  they  strolled  along  the  ram- 
Mabel  knew  enough  of  Spanish  to  parts,  Don  Alonso,  with  a  strange 
make  a  good  listener,  he  placed  forgetfulness  of  events  within  the 
himself  by  her  side.  Cranfield  es-  year,  lauded  the  impr^nable 
corted  her  on  the  other,  and  thus  strength  of  the  works,  as  if  Badajoi 
they  walked  forth.  L'[sle,  thrust  were  still  a  virgin  fortress.  Crao- 
into  the  background,  accompanied  field,  by  way  of  rebuking  him,  poin- 
Mrs.  Shortridge  and  the  rest  of  the  ted  out  to  Lady  Mabel  the  restora- 
party.  tions  he  had  made  of  the  breached 

As  they  drew  near  the  works,  walls.  She  replied  that  ^  the  patch- 
many  marks  of  injury  and  devasta-  work  character  of  his  repairs  were 
tion  on  the  adjacent  houses,  brought  but  too  evident,  as  he  had  invaria- 
the  late  siege  prominently  to  their  bly  omitted  to  use  mateiials  of  the 
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aaroe    colour    with,    ihe    original  acrom  the  river  which  ran  three 

works."  hundred  feet  below  them,  they  saw 

As  tbey  rambled   through  the  the  strong  fort  of  San  Christoval 

city,  Don  Alonso  failed  not  to  point  towering  above  them,  while  they, 

out  the  superior  size  and  style  of  in   turn,  overlooked  the   city,  and 

the  buildings,  over  those  of  Elvas,  beyond  its  walls  the  plain  to  the 

and  Lady  Mabel  remarked  that  *^in  south,  not  long  since  covered  with 

cleanlioess,  t.oo,  it  far  surpassed  its  vineyards  and  olive  groves,  and  the 

ndgbbour.'*    Leading  them  to  the  picturesque  villas  of  the  richer  citi- 

cathedral,  their  guide   compelled  zens  of  Badajoz — now  its  bare  sur- 

themtoinspectminutely  this  heavy  face  was  furrowed  with  trenches, 

and  cumberous  building,  while  he  ridged  with  field  works,  and  spotted 

eulogized  it  in  terms  that  might  have  over  with  ruins.    The  devastating 

been  suitable  to  St.  Peter^s,  at  Rome,  blast  of  war  had  left  i  t  the  picture  of 

"  I  am  sorry,**  said  he,  **  you  cannot  desolation. 

see  it  in  all  its  splendour ;  but  the  Lady  Mabel  turning  to  ask  L'Isle 

gorgeous  furniture  of  the  altar  and  a  question,  saw  him  gazing  gloomi- 

the  rich  ornaments  of  the  shrines  ly   down   into  the  deep   but  dry 

are  not  now  exhibited.**  fosse  below  them. 

'^ Why  not?**  asked  Lady  Mabel.  **What  fixes  your  attention  on 

**In  these  troubled,  sacrilegious  that  spotf  she  asked, 

times,  the  clergy  think  it  best  not  *^Do  you  see  where  the  earth, 

to  display  the  wealth  of  the  church.'*  shows,  by  its  colour  differing  from 

^  They  would  find  it  difficult  to  the  adjacent  soil,  that  it  has  been 

display  anything  but  tinsel,**  said  turned  up  not  long  since?    Thou- 

Oranfield :  *4t  is  two  years  since  the  sands  of  Britons,  Portuguese  and 

golden  crucifix,  the  silver  candle-  French  are  buried  there.    They  met 

sticks  and  the  saintly  jewelry  moun-  but  to  contend,yet  now  lie  peaceably 

ted  on  horse-back  and  travelled  in-  together — I  have  more  than   one 

to  France."  friend  among  them." 

**Bnt  the   saints,"  said   L'Isle,  Mrs.  Shortridge   put  her   hand 

'^ knowing  that  the  air  of  France  before   her  eyes,  and  Lauy  Mabel 

would  not  agree  with  them,  wisely  turned  pale  as  she  gazed  earnestly 

staid  behind."  below—- ^*come"  she  said  at  length, 

As  they  were  coming  out  of  the  *'  we  have  seen  enough  of  bloody 

Cathedral,   Mrs.  Shortridge  asked  Badajoz.     There  are  some  feelings 

Lisle  the  meaning  of  the  words  on  that  may  well  kill  the  idle  curi- 

a  tablet,  near  them — "  Oy  $e  saca  osity  that  led  us  hither." 

antmo^."  ********* 

^They  give  us  notice,"  said  L'Isle,  They  now  returned  to  the  pa- 

'^  that  to-day  souls  are  released  from  sada  and  had  their  Spanish  friends 

Purgatory.    But  surely  the  notice  to  dine  with  thera^-Lady  Mabel 

is  incomplete,  not  specifying  whose  seating  Don  Alonso  beside  her,  and 

aouls  they  are.     Their  friends  may  losing  not  a  word  of  his  grandilo- 

goon  spending  money  in  Masses  for  quence.     After  the  meal  the  party 

them  after  they  are  in  Paradise."  dispersed — ^roost  of  them  taking  a 

Walking  up  the  sloping  street  siesta  in  order  to  get  rid  of  two 

that  leads  to  the  castle,  they  found  or  three  hot  hours  of  the  afternoon 

this  Moorish  edifice  in  a  shattered  before  they  set  out  on  their  way 

coudition,  a  few  towers  only  stand-  back  to  Elvas.  Their  Spanish  friends 

ing  whole  amidst  the  ruins.    From  however,  returned   and   persuaded 

one  of  these,  looking  northward  them  to  postpone  their  ride  until 
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they  had  taken  an  evening  prome-  and  inert.  But  as  one  dance  fol- 
nade  on  the  bridge,  the  favourite  lowed  another,  the  vivacity  of  the 
resort  of  the  ladies  of  Badftjoz  and  party  increased.  Many  of  the  of- 
their  cavaliers  during  the  hot  ficers  and  some  of  their  fair  friends 
weather.  Here  they  enjoy  an  ex-  were  from  Andalusia,  where  music 
tended  prospect,  and  the  cooh'ng  and  the  castinets  are  never  heard 
breezes  that  attend  the  current  of  in  vain.  Presently  the  tune  was 
a  great  river.  changed,and  the  excited  dancers  slid 

They  found  here  many  of  the  over  into  the  fandango  and  volero, 
first  people  of  Badfljoz  and  many  danced  out  to  the  life  in  so  dem- 
of  the  Spanish  officers  and  their  onstrative,  voluptuous  and  seduc- 
fair  friends.  Leaning  against  the  ing  a  style  that  Mrs.  Shortridge 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  Lady  Mabel  declared  such  exhibitions  abomi- 
forgot  the  idlers  walking  by,  nable,  and  that  they  should  be  pro- 
while  she  gaze<l  on  the  scenery  hibited  by  law;  while  Lady  Mabel 
around,  or  watched  the  gliding  shrinkingly  looked  on  in  bewil- 
stream  below,  and  listened  to  L7sle  dered  astonishment.  She  had  her- 
speaking  of  the  Guadiana,  the  self  danced  many  a  time,  though 
noted  places  on  its  banks,  and  not  as  often  as  she  wished;  bat 
quoting  many  a  ballad  of  which  such  dancing  she  had  never  dream- 
it  was  the  theme.  Presently,  find-  ed  of  before, 
ing  themselves  almost  alone  they  At  this  moment  the  sus  set,  and 
followed  their  companions,  to  the  the  bells  of  the  churches  and  con- 
bridge  head,  and  Joined  the  large  vents  across  the  water  gave  the 
company  assembled  in  this  out-  signal  for  repeating  the  evening 
work.  The  Spanish  officers  had  prayer  to  the  Virgin.  In  an  in- 
provided  music  for  their  entertain-  stant  the  gay  crowd  was  arrested 
roent,  and  oranges  and  confection-  as  if  by  magic;  The  music  ceased; 
ary  were  handed  about.  Of  the  the  dancers  stood  still ;  the  women 
latter,  the  Spanish  and  Portu-  veiled  their  faces  with  their  fans; 
guese  ladies,  according  to  national  the  men  took  off  their  hats;  and  all 
habits,  eat  a  great  quantity.  After  breathed  out  or  seemed  to  breathe  a 
a  pause  the  musicians  struck  up  a  prayer  to  the  protecting  power  who 
lively  sequidilla,  the  gentlemen  se-  had  brought  them  to  the  close  of 
cured  partners,  Lady  Mabel  de-  another  day — all  but  the  English  of- 
clining  a  dozen  applications,  and  ficers  who,  mingled  with  the  de- 
with  difficulty  ridding  herself  of  vout  dancers,  stood  looking  like 
Don  Alonso,  who  could  not  under-  profane  fools  caught  without  a  pray- 
stand  bow  a  lady  who  delighted  er  for  the  occasion.  After  a  short 
so  much  in  his  conversation  could  solemn  pause,  the  men  put  on  their 
refuse  to  dance  with  him,  hats,  the   women   uncovered  their 

The  level  spac^  within  this  out-  faces,  the  music  again  struck  up, 
work  was  now  crowded  with  couples,  and  the  throng  glided  off  into  gai* 
the  Portuguese  ladies  entering  ful-  ety  and  revelry  as  before, 
ly  into  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  Mrs.  "I  would  not  have  lost  this  for 
Shortridge  and  Lady  Mabel  stood  any  thing,"  Lady  Mabel  exclaimed, 
aside  with  L'Isle  and  had  the  plea-  *It  is  so  sudden  and  extraordinary 
sure  of  witnessing  a  genuine  im-  a  transition  from  the  wild  aban- 
j^romp^u  Spanish  ball  in  the  open  donment  of  revelry  to  absorbing  de- 
air.  They  were  at  once  struck  votion  and  back  again  to  the  revels, 
with  the  sudden  gaiety  and  activi-  Without  seeing  it,  I  could  not  have 
ty  of  a  people  habitually  so  grave   imagined  it.  I  have  before  witnessed 
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and,  at  timea,  been  impressed  with  Fifth  and  his  glooming  son,  when 

this  solemn  call   to  the  evening  the  Spaniard   was  the  admiration 

prayer,  misdirected   though  it  be.  and  dread  of  Europe.'^ 
Bat  here  the  effect  is  utterly  ri-       *^I  have  been  tokl,"  said   Lady 

diculous,  to  say  the  lea^tt''  Mabel,  *'  that  you  may,  at  this  day, 

*'This  may  give  you  an  insight  find   many  a  Spaniard  who  might 

into  the  Spanish  character  on  more  sit  for  the  portrait  of  Alva  himself.** 
than  one  point,*^  said  L*lsle.     "As       ''Yes,"  answered  L'Isle,  " It  has 

to  their  love   of  dancing,  and  of  been  well  said  that  the  Spaniard  of 

the  fandango  in  particular,  it   is  the  sixteenth  century  has  vanished, 

said,  though  I  do  not  vouch  for  it,  but  his  mask  remains." 
that  the  Church  of  Rome,  scanda-      ********* 
lized  that  a  country  so  renowned       Twilight  was  now  failing  them 

for  the  purity  of  its  faith,  had  not  and  the  party  from  El vas  hastened 

long  ago  proscribed  so  profane  a  back  to  the  posada.     The  horses 

daoce,  resolved   to  pronountre  the  had  been  brought  out,  and  some  of 

solemn  condemnation  of  it    Aeon-  the  ladies  were  already  mounted, 

sistory  assembled ;  the  prosecution  when   Don  Alonso  Melendez  came 

of  the  fandango  was  begun  accor-  hastily  up,  having  followed  them  to 

ding  to  rule,  and  a  sentence  was  take  a  ceremonious  leave.    Hispar- 

abont  to  be  thundered  against  it.  ting   words   with  his  new  friends, 

But  there  was  a  wise  Spanish  pre-  and  especially  his  compliments  to 

late  present  who  knew  his  country-  Lady   Mabel,  who   did   not  allow 

men,  and  dreaded  a  schism,  should  herself  to  remain  in   his  debt,  de- 

they  be  driven  to  choose  between  layed  them  some  time.     As  they 

the  fandango  and  the  faith.     He  rode   off  he  waved   his  hat,  and 

stepped  forward  and  objected   to  called    out:    ^^  Con  todo  el  mondo 

the  criminaFs   being    condemned  gtierra^y  paz  con  Inglaterra!'" 
without  being  heard.  "  We  taught  them  that  proverb 

The  observation  had  weight  with  long  ago,"  said  Cranfield  '*by  tak- 

the  assembly.     He  was  allowed  to  ing  their  galleons  laden  with  plate 

produce  before  them  a  majo  and  from  the  New  World." 
a  maja  of  Seville,  who,  to  the  sound       "The  Spaniard  has  a  treasury  of 

of  voluptuous  music,  displayed  all  wisdom  locked  up  in  his  proverbs, " 

the  seductive  graces  of  the  dance,  said  L'Isle.     "What  a  pity  it  is  be 

The  severity  of  the  judges  was  not  will  not  take  some  of  it  out  to  meet 

proof  against  the  exhibition.  Their  the  current  demands  on  him." 
austere  countenances  began  to  re*        They  soon    again   crossed   the 

lax;  they  rose    from  their    seats;  bridge,  and    entered   the  tete  du 

their   legs  and   arms  soon    found  point — but  the  dancers  bad   van- 

their  former  suppleness;  the  consis-  ished ;  their  music  was  hashed  ;  nor 

tory-hall  was  changed  into  a  dan-  was  its  place  supplied  by  the  song 

cing  room,  and   the  fandango  ac-  of  the  morning.    The   chorus  of 

quitted.'  "Guadiana — Guatiiana,"  no  longer 

Both  ladies  laughed  heartily  at  rose  from  its  banks.     All  was  still, 

this  story,  and  L'tsle  went  on  to  dark  and  desolate  before  them. 
>fty:    "In  spite  of  the  exhibition        Meanwhile,     Lord     Strathern, 

before  us,  these  people,  in  their  se-  though  not  given  to  over  caution^ 

nous  hours,  retain  all  the  gravity  was  seized,  as  night  drew  on,  with 

aod  ceremonious  stateliness  in  Ian-  a  sudden  nervousness,  at  Ma  Beliefs 

age  and  manner  of  their  fore-  taking  a  night  ride  across  the  bor- 

ftthera,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  der  of  two  such  unsettled  countries, 
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infested   with   patriotic  f^errillas,  f^^^^  up,  Dona  Carlotta  and  her 

who  sometimes  mistook  friends  for  cavalier  leading  the/n,  and  feeling 

foes.      He    entertaine<l — in    fact,  their  way  down  to  the  water, 

cultivated — an  unfavourable  opin-  ^  This  cannot  be  the  ford,"  said 

ion  of  his  neighbors,  the  Spanish  he;  ^Uhe  bank  looks  too  steep  on 

garrison  of  Badajoz.    He  laid  at  the  other  side." 

their  door   every   outrage    perpe-  ^What    is    that    black  object 

trated   in  the  country   around. —  across  the  water  T  asked  Cranfield, 

The   party  from  Elvas  would   af-  from  behind.     ^  Can  the  river  have 

ford  a  rich  booty  in  purses,  watches  risen  and  the  bank  caved  in  ?" 

and  jewelry;  and   he  thought  it  **Ithas  too  regular  an  outline 

quite  possible  that  after  some  of  for  that,"  said  L'Isle,  who  had  now 

their  allies  had  entertained  them  come  up,  and  was  trying  to  peer 

in  Badajoz,  with  ostentatious  hos-  through  the  darkness.    ^Do  yoo 

pitality,  others  might  waylay,  rob  not  hear  the  stamping  of  a  horse 

and  murder  them  before,  or  soon  across  the  water  f 

after  they  crossed  the  frontier.    So,  "And  a  clattering  round  T  said 

he  hastily  ordered  Major  Conway  Cranfield,  as  a  dragoon's    sword 

to  send  out  a  patrol  of  dragoons  to  struck     against    a    neighbouring 

meet  them ;  and  the  Major  sent  off  stirrup. 

Lieut.  Goring  in  a  hurry  on  this  „L«d    Mabel."  raid  L'hie,  eag- 

Vt       -n    •      1-  J          J  ^L    J  ©r^Yi  (^he  harl  pressed  close  up  be- 

Now,  Gonng  had  passed  Uie  day  J^  ^V^^^  ..  pj;    ^^^  ^^^  ^fj^j,^ 

chaBng  w,th  indignation  a  hearing  ,„j  \^^^  ^^^  ,^5^  ^j^^      „  „ 

of  the  pleasant  party,  which  he  bad  ,.1     -n  i         i      .     .                •« 

not  been  asked  to  join  ;  and  his  ^  ^>"i  ^«^  ^'"^^ «  ^^^  matter  r 

anger  was  not  soothed  by  being  **  The  road  seems  to  be  occupied, 

despatched  to  meet  it,  at  a  late  But  go  at  once,  and  Uke  them  with 

hour,  when  all  the  pleasure  was  you." 

over.     Galloping  on  in  this  mood,  »*I  wish  it  were  daylight!"  said 

with  a  dozen  or  more  dragoons,  be-  she,  trying  to  laugh  off  her  trepi- 

hind  him,  he  came  to  the  Cay o  ;  dation.     "Adventures  by  night  are 

and  after  taking  a  look  at  the  dark  more  than  I  bargained  for.    Come 

current,  was  about  to  cross,  when  ladies,  follow  me." 

he  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet,  «Tom,"  sai<l  L'Isle  to  his  groom, 

and  the  clattering  of  tongues  draw-  ^jt^out  turning  his  heail,but  gazing 

ing  near  on  the  other  side.     In  the  steadilv  at  the  dark  object  aoroae 

spirit  of  misjjhief,  he  followed  the  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  "Follow  Lady  Mabel." 

impulse  of  the  moment.     He  or-  ^t>  ^,           j  ^i.    rv    *        •   » 

dered  his  men  to  form  on  the  edge  ."  ^^««^  ^J^^  ^f  ^^^^^  'V'U 

of  the  water,  fronting  the  ford,  to  ^'^  ^om,    dogged  y.     -He    has 

unbuckle  th;ir  cloaks  and  throw  not  sword  or  pistol. ' 

tliem  over  their  helmeUs  and  not  "Whoever  they  are,"  s.Hid  L'Isle 

to  move  or  speak  a  word.    The  to  Cranfield,  "they   have   posted 

men  took  the  joke  instantly.    The  themselves  badly  for  surprise  or  at- 

cre8Cjentmoon,alreadvdi8Uncedby  tack.    Let   us  form  here  on  the 

the  sun,  was  sinking  below  the  ho-  s^op®  of  the  bank,  and  if  they  at- 

rizon ;  the  bank  of  the  river  threw  tempt  to  cross,  fall  on  them  as  they 

its  shade  over  them,  and  they  stood  come  out  of  the  water. " 

below    a    dark,   undistinguishable  Officers  and   servants   fell   into 

mass.  line — a  badly  armed  troop,  with 

Presently  the  party  came  strag-  infantry  swords,  and  some  without 
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pistols.     Meanwhile,  Lisle    sent  Provoked  as  they  were  at  this 

UptoD  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river  practical  joke,  their  position  had 

to  challenge    the  opposite  party,  been   too  ridiculous    not    to    be 

Now,  Upton's  knowledge  o^  for-  amusing.      After  a  hearty  laugh, 

eign  tongues  was  pretty  much  lim-  they  hastened  to  bring  back  the 

ited  to  those  vituperative  epithets  ladies,  who  were  not  found  close 

which  are  first  and  oftenest  heard  in  hand,  for  Dona  Carlotta  and   her 

every  language.     He  rode  down  to  friends  had  been  posting  back  to 

the  edge  of  the  water,  and  proceed-  Badajoz,  and  Lady  Mabel  had  only 

ed  loudly  to  anathamize  his  oppo-  succeeded  in  stopping  them  by  the 

nents  in  Portuguese,  Spanish  und  assurance  that  tne  road  was  doubt- 

Freoch  successively.    Having  ex-  less  beset,  both  before  and   behind 

haasted  his  foreign  vocabulary,  he  them.    When  the  two  parties,  now 

burled  at  them  some  well  shotted  united,  had  taken  their  way  back 

English  phrases — but  the  heretics  to  Elvas,  Lieut.  Goring  found  an 

did  not  need  the  damnatory  clauses,  opportunity     of   putting     himself 

even  in   plain   English.      Not  a  alongside  of  Lady  Mabel, 

word  could  he  get  in   reply  from  ghe   reproached  him  with   the 

them.    Ulsle  literally  and  figura-  boyish   tnck   he   had  just  perpe- 

tively  in  the  dark,  grew  impatient,  traied.     It  might  so  easily  have 

and  announced   his    intention   to  had  fatal   consequences.    Goring, 

comment  a  pistol  practice  on  them  himself  began  to  think  it  not  so 

that  wculd  draw  out  some  demon-  ^jtty  as  he  had  fancied  it. 

stration.     He   rode   down  to  the  ui^^.,                  tj      th       l,« 

waters  edge,  and  was  levelling  a  ^.^  y^     .^/^^   j^^  ^^^  ^^  %„, 

long  piHtol  at  the  middle  of  the  ^^^^^        ^^      j  ^              \^^^^ 

dark  ma«s,  when  some  epithet  of  |.^„^jj^^  that,Lady  Mabel,  and  for- 

Upton  s,  more  stinging  than  any  he  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^(^^^  ^^^^  j  y^^^^ 

had  yet  invented,  proved  too  much  ^:„gQ  «q„  « 

for  Goring^s  gravity.     He  began  to  ®        ^     ' 

laugh,  and  the  contagion  "seized  "  Not  to  ni^ht,**  said  she.  "  My 
every  dragoon  of  the  party.  The  nerves  are  quite  too  much  shaken, 
mask  of  hostility  fell  off,  and  they  But  if  I  sleep  well,  and  feel  like 
wereiiisUntly  recognized  as  friends,  myself  again,  I  may  possibly  for- 
te the  great  relief  of  those  on  the  give  you  to-morrow." 
other  bank. 


CHAPTER      XVI. 


{Rosalind  reading  a  paper.)  Whenever  L'Isle   took  holiday 

From  the  Eart  lo  WeMern  Ind,  from    his   military  duties,  he  was 

No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind,  pretty  sure  to  take  it  out  of  his  reg- 

All  the  pictures  fairest  lined,  next    morning,    he   inspected   the 

Are  but  black  to  Rosalind,  ranks,  bent  on  detecting  some  de- 

fe;  ?hV:^*:f '^iLd!"''  ^^t  in  beHnng  or  equipment,  and 

TtnfehMiom.-^V\l  rhyme  vou  so,  eight  peered  into  the  faces  of  the  nrien,  as 

years  together;  dinners,  and  suppers,  if  huntinfif  OUt  the  culprits  in    the 

■•"t."!!!*''"*^^''"" ''**'?'**'* ^'S'*^**''  latest  breach  of  discipline.     Men 

rigu  butter-woman's  rank  to  market.  ,       /«•            t     i    j   i^             il 

— Af  Yon  Like  It.  ^^d    officers    looked  for    a   three 
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hours*  drill,  to  improve  their  wind.  Being  men  of  leisure,  thej  were 
and  put  them  in  condition.  But,  still  busy  discussing  their  master's 
to  their  great  comfort,  he  soon  let  affairs,  and  had  begun  to  wonder  if 
them  off,  and  hastened  back  to  his  he  had  forgotten  that  it  was  time 
quarters.  Arrived  there,  he  called  to  go  to  dinner,  when  Ulsle  called 
to  his  man  for  his  portfolio,  and  at  for  his  man ;  but  it  was  only  to  bid 
once  sat  down  to  write  as  if  he  had  him  send  the  groom  up  to  him. 
a  world  of  cx)rrespondence  before  With  an  obedient  start,  Torn 
him.  But  it  was  plain  to  his  man,  hastened  up  stairs.  In  a  few  min- 
who  had  occasion  to  come  often  utes,  he  came  down  with  an  exceed- 
into  the  room,  that  his  master  did  ino^ly  neatly  folded  despatch  in  his 
not  get  through  his  work  with  his  hand.  He  seemed  to  have  gained 
usual  facility.  He  found  him,  not  in  that  short  interval  no  little  ac- 
80  often  writing,  as  leaning  on  the  cession  of  importance.  He  had 
table  in  labourious  cogitation,  or  quite  sunk  the  groom,  and  strode 
biting  the'feather  end  of  his  quill,  into  the  room  with  the  air  of  an 
or  rapping  his  forehead  with  his  ambassador, 
knuckles,  to  stimulate  the  action  of  "Now,  my  lads,  without  even 
the  organs  within,  or  else  striding  stopping  to  wet  my  whistle,**  said 
up  and  down  the  room,  in  a  brown  he,  ^^I  will  but  sharpen  my  spurs, 
study,  over  sundry  half-written  and  saddle  my  horse,  and  then — '* 
discarded  sheets  of  paper,  scat-  **  What,  then  ?"  asked  his  com- 
tered  on  the  floor.     L'Isle's  servant   rades. 

wished  lo  speak  to  him,  but  was       '*!  will  ride  off  on  my  important 
too   wise  to  disturb   him    in    the    mission.** 

midst  of  those  throes  of  mental  "  Were  you  right?"  asked  L'lsle's 
labour.  But,  when  pausing  sud-  gentleman.  "'  Is  that  for  Sir  Row- 
denly  in  his  walk,  he  pressed  his  land  Hill?** 
fore-finger  on  his  temple,  and  ex-  ''Sir  Rowland,'*  answered  Tom, 
claimed,  '*  I  had  it  last  night,  and  carelessly, ''  is  not  the  most  consid- 
now  I  have  lost  it!**  his  confiden-  erable  personage  with  whom  Master 
tial  man  thought  it  time  to  speak,  may  correspond.  And  as  the  armj 
**  What  is  it,  sir,  shall  I  look  for  post  goes  every  day  to  Coria,  he 
it?*'  would  hardly  send  me  thither." 

L*rsle  stared  at  him,  as  if  just       ''Can  it  be  for  the  Commander- 
roused  from  a  reverie,  and  bursting  in-chief?"  suggested   the   footmao. 
into  a  hearty  laugh,  bid    him   go  "That  is  farthe*  off"  still 
down  stairs  until  he  called  for  him.       "You  are  but  half -right,"  said 

Down  stairs  he  went,  and  told  Tom,conteraptuously ;  "foritisnot 
his  two  companions  that  their  mas-  so  far,"  and,  holding  up  the  letter, 
ter  was  at  work  on  the  toughest  he  pretended  to  read  the  direction: 
despatch  or  report,  or  something  of  "To  his  Excellency,  Lieutenaot- 
that  sort,  he  had  ever  had  to  make  General  Sir  Mabel  Stewart,  Com- 
in  his  life,  adding,  "I  would  not  be  roander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty's 
surprised,  if  something  came  of  it."  forces  in  these  parts.'     If  you  bad 

**  I  have  not  a  doubt,"  answered  not  been  blockheads,  you  might 
Tom,  the  groom,  in  a  confident  have  known  it,  from  the  extraordi- 
tone,  "  that  the  Colonel  has  found  nary  neatness  of  the  rose-coloured 
out  some  new  way  to  jockey  the  envelope,  with  its  figured  green 
French,  and  is  about  to  lay  it  be-   border." 

fore  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  or,  perhaps,       "I   wonder  where   he  got  itF* 
my  Lord  Wellington  himself."  said  the  footman. 
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''He  brought  them  out  with  him  heightening,  colour.  '^I  hoptf  he 
from  home,"  said  Tom,  as  if  he  were  writes  on  an  agreeable  topic,  and 
in  all  his  master's  secrets,  "  for  his  in  a  suitable  style  V 
lov^-ietters  to  the  Portuguese  ladies  **  You  shall  judge  for  yourself/' 
— ^bnt  never  met  with  any  worth  said  Lady  Mabel.  ^*  But  the  gran- 
writing  love  letters  to.  And,  now,  diloquence  of  the  epistle,  worthy 
my  lads,  hinder  me  no  longer,  I  of  Don  Alonzo  Melendez  himself, 
most  ride  and  run  till  this  be  de-  calls  not  for  reading,  but  recitation, 
livered  to  my  lady,  and  your  mis-  Do  you  sit  here  as  critic,  while  I 
tress,  that  is  to  be.^  He  was  soon  take  my  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
in  the  saddle,  and  when  there  rode  room,  and  give  it  utterance  with  all 
as  if  to  carry  the  ^  news,  that  a  the  elocution  and  pathos  I  can 
French  division,  having  surprised  muster.  You  must  know,  that  this 
the  dreamy  Spaniards  in  Badajoz,  epistle  I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  ad- 
was  already  fording  the  Cayo,  with-  dressed  to  me  by  no  less  a  per- 
oat  meeting  even  Goring's  handful  sonage  than  the  river-god  of  the 
of  dragoons,  to  check  its  progress.   Guadiana,  who,  contrary  to  all  my 

Ulsle  now  hastened  to  the  regi-  notions  of  mythology,  proves  to  be 
mental  mess,  and,  after  dining,  loit-  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  lady."   And, 
ered  there  longer  than  usual,  with   in  a  slightly  mock-heroic  tone,  she 
a  convivial  set,  until  it  was  late  began  to  recite  it: 
eooofirh  to  visit  Lady  Mabel.  *-^  . ,  ^    ._  ^ .       ... 

rt    t        11.        1*1.       A  ^        Maideto,  the  sanshine  ot  thine  eye. 

He  found  her  alone,  in  her  draw-      Flashing  my  joyous  waves  along, 
mg-room ;  her  father  being  still  at  The  magic  of  thy  soul-lit  smile, 
table,  with  some  companions,  the       Have  waked  my  marmuring  voice  to 
murmur  of  whose  voices  and  laugh-  *°°^* 

ter,  now  and  then  reached  L^Isle^s  Winding  through  Hispania^s  mountains, 

02lfg^  Watering  her  sunburnt  plains, 

ux*     A          X  /^     •           I.     •    J  It  from  earliest  time,  have  gladdened 

"Lieutenant  Goring,  who  is  down  Dwellers  on  these  wide  domains. 

Btairs,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  *^has  been 

amusing  us  at  dinner  with  his  ver-  ^  h*''®  "x^^^^^ {TS^^sl^ T"^^ 

won  of  our  adventure  at  the  ford  of  MarTe^d'efch  varying  live'ly  model, 
the  Cayo ;  and  a  very  good  story       Moulded  by  Nature's  plastic  hand, 
he  makes  of  it,  giving  some  rich   „   .  .         „  ,       ^    . 

«mple.  of  Captain  Uplon'e  poly-  ^TuX'.'\"eTo'lS"I:h''S:;„.«>u. 

giot  eloquence.    He,  alone,  seems  mould ; 

not  to  have  been  in  the  dark ;  and   Some  blemish  still  deformed  her  crea- 

saw  all   •  .^d  more  than  all,  that  g^„^  ^y  still  defiled  her  gold, 
ooeurred — nor  does  be  forget  you 

in  the  picture.     But,  papa  cannot  The  Iberian  ^irl  has  often  bathed 

see  the  wit  of  it  at  all."  ,  ^.*'  "T*'*  *"  "^  delighted  flood, 

JmT  i\        .       .*  .  X'     1    And  DO  Acteon  came  to  startle 

*•  there  seldom  is  wit m  practical      This  very  Dian  of  the  wood. 

jokes,"  said  L'Isle;  ^but  there  was 

certainly  more  wit  than  wisdom  in  The  stately  Roman  maid  has  loitered. 

.1 .  „    ^  Pensive,  upon  my  flowering  shore, 

^^^                              ^  Shedding  some  pearly  drops  to  think, 

"  By-the-bye,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  Italia  she  may  see  no  more. 

**our  excursion  yesterday  has  pro-  „„  .,  ,     j  r 

^^_^j  •'  I    L  w  hue  gazing  on  my  placid  face, 

OTred    me   a   new    correspondent      she  meditates  he?  distant  home ; 

You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  who  And  rears,  as  upon  Tiber's  bank9, 
he  is,  and  at  the  style  in  which  he      The  towers  of  imperial  Rome. 

™^'j     ,,„         .J    T»Ti  •*!     The  blue-eyed  daughter  of  the  Goth, 

**  indeed  !        said    L'  Isle,     with       Fresh  from  her  northern  forest-home, 
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BOhtiltT  of 

Foresbadoved    ker   vho 


TW  loreliest  odprin^  of  tke  Mi 
Beside  nj  mooo-lit  carremt  sat: 

And,  sigfaio^.  ftiiBC  ker  kopeleM  love^ 
1b  fUaiaa  tkat  I  remember  jet. 


Tlw  Christian  kai'sriit,  in  capCrre  ckata*. 

Tke  coaqaeror  of  her  keart  kas  proTcd ; 
His  ova^  ia  ^  Castilfaa  bower. 

fie  beara  ker  blaadL^tuneats  aaBored. 


Tkns  Natare  tried  ker  'preatice 
Become,  at  last,  an  artist  troe ; 

la  inspiratioB's  bappiest  mood. 
She  tried  again,  aad  moaUcd 


Mafdea,  from  ray  crrsta)  snrftce, 

Maf  tkf  image  nerer  fade; 
Longingy  k>agiag,  to  embrace  tkee, 

I.  alas!  embrace  a  skade. 

Fainter  glows  eaeb  beameoos  image, 
Tby  beanty  ▼anisbiog  before; 

I  wiU  clasp  tbjr  k>Tely  shadow. 
Fate  wili  grant  to  me  no  more. 

If  the  TeTS€s  were  not  verj  good, 
L^sle  was  leadj  to  acknowledge  it ; 
bet,  in  fact,  he  had  not  the  fear  of 
criticism  before  his  eyes ;  for  when 
did  lad  J  erer  criticise  Terses  made 
in  her  praise?  Bat  he  had  reck* 
oned  without  his  host.  Though 
Lady  Mabel  recited  them  exceed- 
inglj  well,  in  a  way  that  showed 
that  she  mast  have  read  them  over 
many  times,  and  dwelt  upon  them, 
there  was  an  ander-cnrrent  of  ridi- 
cnle  mnning  through  her  tones  and 
action — for  she  had  personi6ed  the 
river-god — and  when  she  was  done, 
she  criticised  them  with  merciless 
irony. 

••This  is  no  timid  rhyraster,**  she 
exclaimed,  **  bat  a  tme  poet  of  the 
Spanish  school :  No  figure  is  too 
bold  for  him.  A  mere  versifier 
would  have  likened  a  lady^s  eyes  to 
earthly  diamonds  or  heavenly  stars; 
the  blemed  son  himself  is  not  too 
bright  for  our  poet's  purpose. — 
My  timid  fancy  dared  not  follow 
hts  soaring  wing;  to  roe  at  the 
first  glance,  the  'stately  Roman 
maid'  was  building  her  mimic 
Rome  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadi- 


asa  with  solid  stone  and  tough  ce- 
ment and  I  saddened  at  the  aght 
of  her  labonra.  To  come  down  to 
tke  wiechairiio  of  the  vviae,**  she  ooq- 
tinned,  ''beadesa  filse  rhyme  or 
two^  the  measnre  halts  a  Httle. — 
Bot  we  BDSt  not  forget  that  the 
river-god  is  taking  a  poetical  stroll 
in  the  shackles  of  a  foreign  tongue. 
In  this  cafl«  we  have  good  assur- 
ance thai  the  poet  has  never  been 
OQt  of  his  own  ^onntry,  and  to  the 
tyt  of  a  foreigner,  *  flood'  and  SroocT 
and  'home'  and  *come'  are  perfect 
rhymes.  We  most  deal  gently 
with  the  poet  while  *^ trying  his 
'prentice  hand,'  hoping  better  things 
when  he  shall  *  become  an  artist 
tme;*  and  when  we  remember  that 
to  the  national  taste  sublimity  is 
represented  by  bombast,  artifice 
takes  the  place  of  nature,  and  sense 
is  sacrificed  to  sound,  the  love  of 
the  ore  rotmmdo  demanding  mouth- 
filling  words  at  any  price,  we  can- 
not £iil  to  discover  the  j^nnine 
Spanish  beauties  of  the  piece.  I 
only  wonder  that  in  his  chronolc^- 
cal  picture  of  the  racea^  he  should 
omit  to  display  the  Phceniciao, 
Jewish  and  Gypsy  maidens  to  oar 
admiring  eyesw" 

**  Heyday  f  exclaimed  Colonel 
Bradshawe,  who  now  came  in  with 
Major  Warren,  while  she  was  still 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
with  the  paper  raised  in  her  hand, 
''  Is  this  a  rehearsal !  Are  we  to  have 
private  theatricals,  with  Lady  Mabel 
for  first  and  sole  actress!  With 
songs  interspersed  for  her  as  pri- 
ma donna  f  Pray  let  me  come  in 
as  one  of  the  dramatis  perwonm? 

"^  It  is  no  play  T  said  Lady  Mabel, 
much  confused.  **  I  have  just  been 
throwing  away  my  powers  of  do- 
cution  in  an  attempt  to  make  Col- 
onel L'Isle  perceive  the  beauties  of 
a  piece  of  model  poetry,  moulded 
in  the  purest  Spanish  taste.  I 
thought  him  giAed  with  some  po- 
etic feeling,  but  he  shows  not  the 
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slightest  sense  of  ita  peculiar  mer-  to  bear,  without  flincbing  any  se- 

its.**  verity  of  criticism. 

L'IsIe,  though  much  out  of  coun-  The  rest  of  his  company  below 

tenance,  had  kept  his  seat  through  being  gone,    Lord  Strathern  now 

the  recitation,  but  now  got  up  look-  entered  the  room.    ^  Ah  L'Isle,  I 

ing  little  pleased  with  it  am  glad  to  find  you  here,  I  was 

'^Try  me,*^  said  Major  Warren,  just  about  to  send  after   you.     I 

''Y'ou  roav  be  more  successful  in  have  this  moment  received  a  dis- 

finding  a  critic.'^  patch  from  Sir  Rowland.  He  needs 

**  I  never  suspected  you  of  any  you  for  a  special  service,  and  this 

critical  acumen,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  letter  contains  his  instructions." 

"and  so  could  not  be  disappoin-  "It   is  in   verse?"  asked  Lady 

ted.**  Mabel,  coming  close  up  beside  her 

"Do    not  over-look  me,"  said  ^*^]'?''-  ,.,:,«  ttt,^  . 

Bradshawe.     -Poetry  is  the  expres-       "  In  verse,  chi^d  ?  What  are  you 

sion  of  natural  feeling,  in  a  state  <J'-«*ming  of?    Sir  Rowland   is  a 

of  exaltation.    Now,  f  am  always  ^*"f,  "?«"» \"^  ?«^«f  7"^^'  ^^""^'^ 

in  an   exalted   state  of  feeling  in  .    "I  thought  it  might  be  a  grow 

your  company,  and   may   be  just  ]^^  <^"«^o^",  ^o  correspond  m  verse. 

now  a  verf  capable  judge."  ^^^  ,^««'  ^«"^f„I  '«^«^^«^  ^^  ^« 

«xT  I         /•!        •  1.^      regular  stanzas." 

"No!  one  failure  »  enough  for      t^hofrom  ?"  asked  Lord  Strath- 
me,"  said   Lady   Mabel.    "I   am 
not  in  the  humour  to  repeat  it."  .'^  Spaniard-a  genuine  Span- 

"Let  me  read  it  then,"  said  iard,  of  the  purest  water,"  said  La- 
Bradshawe,  offering  to  take  the  day  Mabel.  **And  strange  to  tell, 
paper  from  her  hand.  1  never  saw  him  but  once  in  my 

Lady  Mabel  declined,  and  L'Isle  life." 
tried  to  divert  his  attention.     But       "Theimpudent  rascal!"  exclaim- 
Bradshawe's  curiosity  was  strongly  ed  his  Lordship,  "I  will  have  him- 
excited,  and  he  made  more  than   horse-whipped  by  way  of  ansWer,  a 
one  playful  attempt  to  get  posses-  stripe  for  every  line." 
sion  of  the  verses.    Upon  this  La-       "Nay,"    said  Lady  Mabel,     **  a 
dy  Mabel    went  to  the   table  near  stripe  for  every  bad  line  will  be 
which  L^Isle  was  standing,  and  pre-  cutting  criticism  enough." 
tended  to  hide  them  between  the       ^  Who  is  this  fellow?    Is  it  the 
pages  of  one  of  the  books  there.  Don   Alonso  Melendez  you  were 
yisle,  anxious  that  they  should  be  telling  me  of?" 
kept   from    every    eye  but   hers,       **  Never  mind  his  name,  Papa.  I 
watched  her  closely.    Could  he  be-  am   afraid   you   might  have   him 
lieve  his   eyes  ?    As  she   stooped  flayed  alive.     While  the  poor  fel- 
over  the  table,  she  actually,  unob-  low  deserves  nothing  but  laughter 
served  as  she  thought,  slipped  the  for  his  doggerel."    And  while  this 
verses  into  her  bosom.   Bradshawe  doggerel  was  secretly  pressed  by 
pertinaciously  began  to  search  the  her  bosom,  she  stole  a  look  at  L'Isle 
volomnson  which  Lady  Mabel  took  and  was  surprised  to  see  how  lit- 
up  the  largest  of  them,  and  with  a  tie  galled  he  seemed  to  be  by  her 
grave  face,  carried  it  out  of  the  ridicule. 

room,  leaving  Lisle  so  well  satis-       "  What  is  the  burden  of  Sir  Row* 
fied  with   her  care  for  the  safe-  land^s  verses  ?"  she  asked,  addres- 
keeping  of  his  epistle,  that,  by  the  sing  him. 
time  she  came  back,  he  was  ready       "  Very  true!"  exclaimed  L'Isle, 
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**I  had  forgotten  to  read  it"    And  other  subject  which  he  had  mach  at 

breaking  the  seal,  he  ran  his  eye  heart 

hastily  over  the  letter.    ''Iraust  "I  wonder  when  we  will  leave 

leave  Elvas  at  once,  and  be  away  Elvas,"  he  ezclainied  abruptly.  '*If 

some  days,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of  we  stay  here  much  longer,  we  will 

dissatisfaction.  be  at  war  with  the  people  around 

"  Sir  Rowland  is  very  fond  of  «»•    I  »«▼«'  ^^^^  "7  Lor<i  «> 
sendingyou  on  hiserrandsi"  remark-   negligent  of  discipline.     It  evident- 
ed  Lord  Strathem.    "And  hitherto   Jy  grows  upon  him." 
you  seemed  to  like  -the  extra  work     ,  '^  The  old  gentleman,"  said  Brad- 
he  save  you  "  shawe  carelessly,  **  certainly  holds 

"I  would  be  gladly  excnsed  from  ">«'**"'  ''otto  t'^tth*°^mi. 

it  just  DOW,"  ai.8wer«l  LTsK  and  ^    *. »  ^^^„  JJ^  I?l8le,"b2 

in  spite  of  himself  bis  eve  wandered  ,  j    r^    *       i       *^ 

towards  Lady  Mabel.  Lord  Strath-  ^°™  *.  ^f^^'  ^  ""^"^^  ^^^ 

em  did  not  observe  this,  but  said,  3i^"'„,  ?'  liT*""^    """^^ 

jesUngly :  -I  believe  you  have  con-  ^T^  ^"'  P/^P'^"          ,,    „      . , 

:  •    J  1            •    ^    a:-  i>^«i««j  "Many  of  them  are  lies,"  said 

tnved  to  convince    Sir  Rowland  gradshawe  coollv 

that  none  of  us  can  do  any  thing  ,^^^  ^'         ^^  ^^^   ^^  ^ 

so  we  1  as  you  can,   but  there  was   ^ellfounded,"insweredL'Isle."You 
a  httle  tone  of  pique  m  the  way    ^^^  ^^  ^^;^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^, 

Uiis  was  said.  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

"  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  do  Gould  you  not  stir  my  Lord  up  to 

so,"  L*Isle  answered.    "But  he  has  looking  more  closely  into  this  mat- 

f'l  ven  me  something  to  do  now — ^and  ter  f " 
must  set  about  it  at  once."    Tak-  «"  I  will  think  of  it,"  said  Brad- 
ing  leave  of  Lady  Mabel,  he  held  a  shawe,  anxious  to  open  a  more  in- 
short  private  conference  with  his  teresting  subject 
Lordship,  and,  when  he  went  out  to  "  Pray,  think  of  itspeedily,"  said 
mount  his   horse,  found  Colonel  Lisle.    "  There  is  no  time  to  be 
Bradshawe  already  in  the  saddle,  lost    And  I  must  lose  no   time 
waiting  for  him.  This  annoyed  him,  now.    The  sun  has  set,  and  I  must 
for  he   instinctively   knew    Brad-  be  in  Olivenca  by  midnight" 
ahawe's  object,  and  looked  to  be  in-  "What  will  you  do  there?"  aaked 
geniously  cross-questioned  as  to  the  Bradshawe. 
▼erses  which  Lady  Mabel  had  red-  "  Bait  my  horses  on  my  way  into 
ted,  and  then  criticised  so  unspar-  Andalusia,"  answered  Lisle,  riding 
ingly.   Unwilling  to  let  Bradshawe  off  at  full  gallop,  leaving  Brad- 
stretch  him  on  the  rack  for  his  shawe  much  provoked  at  his  slip- 
amusement,  L'Isle  assumed  the  of-  pling  out  of  his  hands  before  he 
fensive,  and  at  once  broached  an-  could  put  him  to  the  question. 

(To  bs  Continued,) 
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THB   MARBLB   BUST. 
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This  singular  style  of  work  last-  sal  was  lugubrious ;  M.  Lef4§bure 
ed  till  the  end  of  June ;  the  bust  was  noisy ;  Mrae.  Micbaud  was  so 
looked  like  nothing  human.  Mrae.  anxious  that  she  could  not  sit  down 
Michaud  began  to  suspect  that  so  for  half- a-minute;  and  Daniel  saw 
much  company  disturbed  her  ar-  chains  of  mountains  rising  up  be- 
list,  bat  Victorine  would  not  listen  tween  himself  and  his  fifteen  hun- 
to  8uch  a  suggestion.    She  was  so  dred  francs. 

perfectly  assured  that  the  Beau-  **What  is  he  waiting  for  to  de- 
tiful  Unknown  knew  nothing  of  dare  himself?"  was  Victorine's  con- 
scnlptare,  that  she  desired  as  much  stant  thought.  She  took  to  pieces 
as  possible,  to  assist  him  in  con-  every  bouquet  brought  by  the  gar- 
cealing  his  ignorance.  **  What  will  dener  for  her  room,  and  scattered 
become  of  us,**  she  thought,  ^  when  the  flowers  with  disappointment, 
be  is  obliged  to  confess  the  truth  ?"  when  she  (o\^  that  they  contained 

She  mauje  it  her  business  to  tor-  no  note.  She  waited,  each  night, 
ment  her  aunt,  to  interrupt  Daniel,  for  hours,  at  her  window,  expecting 
and  to  shorten  the  sittings.  The  a  serenade.  If  a  gondola  had  come 
poor  artist  thought  with  terror  of  on  dry  land,  to  the  great  staircase 
the  loth  of  July,  and  cordially  be-  of  the  ch&teau;  if  she  had  seen 
stowed  the  reverse  of  blessings  up-  maaicians  alight  from  it,  with  re- 
on  everybody,  not  excepting  Victo-  becks,  hautboys,  and  a  guitar;  if  lit- 
rioe.  tie  negro  boys,  dressed  in  red  satin, 

''The  incomparable  Atalanta''  had  served  up  before  her  a  collation 
was  alone  all  astonished  at  her  of  fruits  and  ices,  such  a  phenome- 
lover's  obstinate  silence.  ^'Aias !"  non  would  have  astonished  her  less 
she  said  to  herself,  ^of  what  avail  than  Daniers  miraculous  silence, 
are  all  his  plots  and  mine,  if  he  Meanwhile,  the  two  suitors  be- 
will  not  tell  me  that  he  loves  me  ?  gan  to  get  very  tired  of  the  con- 
Is  be  afraid  of  me  ?  I  should  stant  presence  of  the  artif t.  They 
keep  his  secret  so  well !"  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  inter- 

Sometimea,  to  pique  hirn,  she  est  that  Victorine  took  in  him,  and 
would  coquette  wito  M.  de  Marsal,  they  asked  themselves  what  sort  of 
or  M.  Lef<§bure.  These  caprices  personages  they  were  playing  in 
caused  perfect  revolutions  in  the  this  game.  They  had  never  had 
cb&teau.  M.  de  Marsal  would  any  great  sympathy  for  M.  Fert, 
write  triumphant  letters  to  his  but  now  they  detested  him.  Cer- 
family;  M.  Lef(§bure  would  pack  tainly,  Mme.  Michaud  had  the 
his  trunks ;  Mme.  Michaud  would  right  to  order  her  bust  from  who- 
buy  a  new  carriage  in  token  of  her  ever  she  pleased,  but  for  this  rea- 
delight;  Daniel,  alone,  seemed  to  son,  to  bring  a  handsome  young 
perceive  nothing.  The  next  day,  man,  not  over  thirty,  into  familiar 
the  wheel  had  turned:  M.  de  Mar-  and   constant  intercourse  with   a 
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jooDg  lad  J,  wbose  eves  so  freqoeot-  *^  And  vrbat  is  that !  ** 

\j  rested  on  him,  passed  permis-  "^  Very  little;  ten  or  twelve  yean 

sion.  of  titadjj* 

This  sculptor,  too,  was  no  eagle.  ^  Oh,  yoo  are  so  prosaic ;  yon 

nis  masterpieces  were  moonted  on  don^t  heliere  in  the  power  of  love.^ 

clocks;  he  had  heen  working  for  a  *^If  there  were  many  incredulous 

fortnight  on  an  unhsppy  bnst,  with-  on  that  point,'*  pat  in  M.  de  Marsal, 

out  being  able  to  bring  it  into  any  gallantly,  *^yau  would  not  have  to 

sort  of  shape.      His  conversation  preach  long  to  convert  them.** 

was    anything    but    brilliant;    he  '^  Captain,  if  yon  compliment  me, 

spoke  very  little,  and  his  wit  would  how  can   I  argue?     Where  yrere 

surely  never  choke  him  by  its  ex-  we  f    Aunt,  keep  still.     I  said  that 

cess.    Mme.  Michaud  had  no  right  love  could  perform  miracles;  for 

to  give  way  to  these  fancies  of  an   instance,  I  am  the  Princess 

hour.    She  was  exposing  the  most  what  Princess  ?    The  Princess  At- 

serious  family  interests;  in  a  word,  alanta,  daughter  of  the  King  of 

it  was  time  that  the  Marquis  should  Noland.     I  am  driving  about  in  a 

return  to  the  chateau.  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses, — 

One  morning,  Daniel,  very  much  no— four  white   unicorns ;     that's 

discouraged,  took  off,  for  the  fif-  rarer  and    prettier.     A   shepherd 

teenth  time,  the  wet  cloth  which  sees  me   pass — falls  in  love — the 

covered   the  shapeless  bust.     M.   next  day  I  receive  a  sonnet " 

Leflbure  and  M.deMarsal  looked  at  *'In     what    manner! — through 

him  with  ill -disguised  and  malevo-  whom?'* 

lent  pity.  Victorine  was  troubled ;  **  Oh,  under  the  wing  of  a  car- 
she  chided  her  aunt  for  not  keep-  rierpigeon.  The  sonnet  is  admir- 
ing still,  but  took  care,  likewise,  able:  consequently,  love  has  made 
to  prevent  her  from  doing  so.  a  poet." 

**Well,  are  you  in  the  vein,  to-  "Much  more  than  that,  Madera- 

dayf  asked  Mme.  Michaud.  oiselle,"  replied  M.Lef^bure,  laugh- 

"My   dear  Madame  Michaud,''  ing.      "Love,  by    your    account, 

said  Daniel,  '*I  have  studied  your  teaches  prosody,  orthography,  and 

face,  I  know  it  by  heart,  and  it  the  art  of  writing,  to  a  man  who 

seems  to  me  that  I  could  do  a  great  only  knew  how  to  tend  sheep — ^and 

deal  of  work  in  one  hour,  if — you  that  in  one  day  I  without  speaking 

would  only  sit  to  me  a  little."  of  the  rules  appertaining  to  son- 

" That's  all?  I  don't  say  another  nets,  which,  I  have  been  assured, 
word,  I  don't  kntw  anybody:  I  am  are  very  complicated.  I  was  read- 
sitting."      And    the   worthy   soul  ing,  recently,  a  little  poem,  revised 

turned  towards  him  with  a  won-    by  a  dentist" 

derful  grimace,  and  a  rigid  head.  "  Oh,  very  well ;  I  abandon  poe- 
"The  gallery  will  please  keep  si-  try.  But,  painting!  Ayonngltal- 
lence.  Ah  I  if  I  were  as  pretty  as  ian  is  about  to  be  sacrificed,  by  a 
Victorine,  you  would  put  more  in-  cruel  father,  to  some  old  horror 
terest  in  your  work,  though  you  who  will  marry  her.  A  charm- 
are  an  artiskP  ing  lord,  of  a   neighboring  citv, 

"M.  Lef(§bure,"  asked  Victorine,  introduces  himself  into   the  castle 

glancing  at  Daniel,  ^'do  you  think  under  the  name  of  a  renowned  art- 

any   one    ever  became   an   artist  ist ;  he  has  never  bandied  a  brush 

through  love?"  in  all  his  life,  but  Love  conducts 

** Certainly,    Mademoiselle;    on  his  hand;  do  you  believe  that  such 

one  condition."  a  thing  has  never  happened  ?" 
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**  I  should  like  to  see  it.  Draw-  for  a  half-hour  like  an  insane  sheep, 
injif  is  not  taught,  like  writing,  in  When  she  went  off,  he  asked  me 
thirty  lessons ;  and  as  for  colouring,  all  sorts  of  questions  about  her — he 
there  are  members  of  the  Academy  had  nev^er  seen  anything  so  beau- 
of  Fine  Arta,  that  have  never  learnt  tiful.  This  was  the  woman  he  had 
it"  dreamed  about.  He  had  been  wait- 

"  Is  that  true,  M.  Fert  ? "  i  ng  ten  years  for  her !    He  asked  me 

'*  Yes,  Mademoiselle.''  her  name — hunted  up  her  address 

^  But  you,  who  are  a  sculptor,  on  the  slate,  where  I  set  down  my 
are  you  going  to  range  that  branch  models.  He  mu8t  see  her  again, 
against  my  theory,  also  ?  Will  He  was  fully  capable  of  marrying 
yoa  admit  that  a  roan  of  the  world,  her  on  the  spot.  I  warned  him  that 
a  gentleman  who  has  never  touched  he  would  not  be  very  graciously 
modelling  clay,  could,  by  force  of  received,  for  the  aunt  lived  on 
love,  and  to  bring  himself  in  con-  her  niece,  and  had  no  thought  of 
tact  with  the  one  he  loves,  make  marrying  her  to  any  one.  Then 
a  bust  ? "  he  entreated  me  to  bring  her  to 

"Faith!  Mademoiselle,  it  is  a  sit  again,  even  when  I  assured  him 
thing  that  I  should  have  thought  that  I  had  no  need  of  her.  The 
impossible,  six  months  ago."  unfortunate  offered  to  pay  for  the 

"* And,  now?"  sittings!     I  did  not  give  much  at- 

**Now,  I  agree  with  you ,  I  be-  tention  to  his  nonsense,  and  the 
lieve  in  the  miracles  of  love."  following  days  I  regularly  absentefl 

Victorine  felt  herself  grow  pale ;  myself — I  worked  abroad.  When 
she  felt  her  blood  stand  still  at  her  I  returned  to  my  studio.  I  found  his 
heart.  name  written  ten  or  twelve  times 

"*  Is  this  an  anecdote  I"  she  asked,  on  the  door.  Recollect,  he  lived 
with  a  trembling  voice.  three  miles  off.     At  last  he  caught 

""  Not  a  very  long  one,  and  I  can  me.  He  had  been  to  see  Coralie, 
tell  it  to  you."  Mme.  Michaud  and  they  had  shut  the  door  in  his 
was  quiet.  Daniel  rapidly  worked,  face.  He  had  tears  in  his  eyes  when 
and  told  his  story  slowly.  he  told  me  this.    "Oh,  that  I  were 

"  Six  months  ago,  I  was  finishing  a  sculptor,"  he  said,  ^'she  should 
a  group  for  the  Spanish  Ambas-  then  sit  for  me,  and  I  might  look 
sador.  I  received  a  visit  from  a  my  fill  at  her  1"  He  begged  me  to 
man  of  my  own  age,  and  from  my  lend  him  some  old  tools.  I  gave 
own  province,  a  school-mate,  named  him  a  handful  of  them.  A  month 
Cambier.  He  had  come  to  Paris  afterwards,  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
to  write,  but  he  either  wrote  very  ruary,  back  he  came.  I  would  not 
little  or  he  wrote  very  badly.  I  have  recognized  him — it  was  a  new 
don't  know  which — certain  it  is,  man.  His  eye  sparkled,  his  face 
that  the  poor  devil  often  had  need  was  animated,  and  he  walked  with 
of  money.  He  was  wearing  in  the  a  princely  step— a  little  more  and 
the  month  of  January,  a  mixed  he  would  have  sung.  But,  I  must 
woollen  and  cotton  slop-shop  coat,  say,  in  some  respects,  he  had  not 
and  a  battered  gray  hat.  He  met  changed — the  coat  and  the  hat 
in  my  studio  a  Jewess,  called  Cora-  were  the  same.  Off  he  started 
lie,  who  sits  for  heads  and  hands,  about  Coralie.  He  was  more  in 
She  is  really  handsome  and  well-  love  than  ever,  and  he  hoped  to 
conducted.  She  lives  with  her  make  her  love  him.  To  begin  it, 
aunt,  in  this  neighborhood.  Rue  he  had  made  a  bust  of  her  from 
Mouffetard  ?   Cambier  gazed  at  her  memory,  and  he  gave  me  no  peace 
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until  I  consented  to  go  and  see  it  become  of  it?^  asked  M.  Lef^bnre. 
Worn  out,  at  length  I  let  him  take  **The  public  did  not  see  it — ^the 
me.  An  omnibus  carried  us  to  critics  said  nothing  about  it !" 
the  comer  of  the  Rue  St  Honor6  *^  Alas !  love,  like  the  tigers,  wil- 
and  the  Rue  de  TArbre.  That  was  lingly  devoured  its  own  offspring, 
where  he  lived — above  the  foun-  A  week  after  this  visit,  I  went  back 
tain,  and  a  good  deal  above  it.  I  to  Cambier.  He  was  standing  in 
did  not  count  the  stories,  but  there  front  of  his  house,  his  feet  soaking 
were  six  or  seven.  The  bust  was  in  the  melted  snow,  smoking  his 
placed  on  a  ricketty  old  table.  At  pipe  with  a  gloomy  air,  and  look- 
that  time,  I  did  not  believe  in  the  ing  at  the  fountain  and  the  water- 
miracles  of  love,  and  I  was  as  skep-  carriers.  He  did  not  see  roe  till  I 
tical  about  them  as  M.Lef(§bure;  for  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  I 
ray  first  words,  as  he  withdrew  the  asked  him  what  he  was  doing 
wet  cloths  were,  **You  never  did  there?  ^You  see,  I  am  amusing 
that  yourself!"  I  vow,  without  myself."  "And  your  love  affair T 
false  modesty,  that  I  would  wil-  "  Ah,  true — ^yes ;  I  went  to  Coralie 
lingly  give  all  that  I  ever  did,  and  with  my  bust  under  my  arm.  I 
all  that  I  ever  shall  do,  for  that  told  her  what  I  had  done  for  love 
bust  of  Coralie.  There  was  about  of  her — what  you  all  said — ^aod 
it  something  so  original,  and  so  that  I  would  be  an  artist,  and  she 
scientific,  eo  vigorous  and  so  pas-  would  come  and  sit  to  roe.  She 
sionate;  something  which  recalled  replied  that  I  was  a  fool,  that  I 
certain  pictures  of  Holbein,  certain  bothered  her,  and  that  she  would 
sketches  of  Abert  Durer ;  or,  if  you  thank  me  to  carry  off  my  old  plas- 
will,  some  of  the  finest  sculptures  ter-work.  I  didn^t  carry  it  off  very 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  fact  is,  far.  I  broke  it  on  the  curb-stone." 
that  bust,  in  reddish  clay,  cast  "  And  Coralie  is  married  ?"  ask- 
around  the  humble  garret,  the  light  ed  M'ile  de  Gueblan. 
of  a  master-piece.  I  told  the  artist  "  Yes,  Mademoiselle,  to  a  knife- 
everything  that  came  into  ray  head,  grinder,  who  makes  three  francs  a 
I  was  more  happy  than  those  who  day  by  his  profession.^ 
discover  a  gold  mine.  He  thanked  "  Oh,  how  delightful  I  How  fo^ 
me,  he  embraced  me,  he  was  wild  tunatel"  screamed  Madame  Mi- 
with  joy.  Already  he  saw  Coralie  chaud. 
coming  to  his  studio.  The  next  day,  "  What  9"  asked  everybody. 
I  brought  with  me,  M.  David,  M.  •  How  fortunate  I  Delightful ! 
Rude,  and  M.  Dumont.  These  My  busk/  It's  me,  it's  myself!  You 
masters  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  can't  mistake  it  Oh,  ray  dear! 
told  him  that  he  was  a  great  artist  you  are  indeed,  an  artisk.  I  must 
They  declared  that  this  bust  must  embrace  you  for  this  !'* 
be  finished  for  the  exhibition.  I  Whereupon  Madame  Michaad 
made  them  observe,  by  a  glance  threw  her  arms  around  Daniel,  who 
around,  that  there  was  not  in  this  was  quite  unprepared  for  such  an 
poor  chamber,  thirty  francs  for  the  attack. 

raoulder.  My  sign  was  so  well  un-  The  bust  was  not  finished — ^far 
derstood  that,  after  we  left,  Cambier  from  it ;  but  he  had  made  more 
found  more  than  five  louis  (Tors  on  progress  in  these  two  hours  than  in 
his  bureau.  Your  head  a  little  the  preceding  two  weeks.  Mad- 
more  to  the  left,  Madame,  if  you  ame  Michaud  had  "sat"  without 
please."  knowing  it,  while  listening  to  Dan- 

"  And  this  chef-d'asuvre^  what  has  iei's  story,  who  had  profited  by  the 
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lacky  chance.  No  one  could  deny  for  fencing,  that  were  evidently  of- 
the  reBemblance,  not  even  Victo-  ten  in  constant  use. 
rine,  who  scarcely  dared  believe  Daniel,  humming  a  tune,  passed 
her  eyes.  In  her  confusion,  she  by  M.  Lef6bure,  who  was  stand- 
said  to  Daniel,  ^  Ah  I  you  have  in-  ing  in  contemplation  before  a  pan- 
deed  proved  that  love  works  mira-  oply.  The  lawyer  had  not  com- 
cles."  fortably  digested  the  numerous  so- 

Daniel  thought  that  she  was  still  cial  successes  of  the  artist,  followed 

alluding  to  Cambier.  He  was  stand-  up  by   this  vigorous  kiss,  which 

ing  with  folded  arms  before  his  bust  Mme.  Michaud  had  chosen  so  gen- 

and  said  to. himself,  ^  At  last  it  is  erously  to  bestow.    For  a  fortnight 

begun.    It  only  remains  now  to  be  he    had   had   no  active  exercise, 

decently  finished.    We  are  at  the  His  blood   was    fermenting;    his 

first  of  July,  and  have  still  time  hands  were  itching  him ;  he  im- 

enough  ahead.    If  those  gentlemen  plored  of  Fate   a  man — a  single 

will  let  me  alone,  in  a  fortnight  the  man,  just  one  poor  little  man — 

cast  will  be  ready,  and  I  can  ask  whose    bones    he    might    break, 

for  fifteen  hundred  francs  in  ad-  Daniel  appeared  like  a  victim,  sent 

vance.^  by  Nemesis.      How   charming  it 

** How  much  truth  is  there  in  would   be   to  "pitch    into"   that 

this  story?"  asked  Victorine.  "Span-  broad  and  vigorous  chest :  to  mark 

ish  Ambassador — a  young  girl  liv-  it  all  over   with   those  blue  dots 

ing  in  this  neighborhood  with  an  which  the  button  of  the  guarded 

Aunt — ^a  young  man  of  his  age,  and  sword  would  leave  I 
from  his  province — a  chef-d^anivre       The  victory  was  not  doubtful : 

accomplished  through  love— -who  fifteen  years  of  steady  practice,  and 

marries  a  knife-grinder?     And  by  a  prodigious  strength ! 
what  marvellous  means  has  that       M.  I^f6bure  had  a  modest  way 

mass  of  clay  taken   the  shape  of  of  saying,   "I  have   already  met 

Madame  Michaud  ?"  with  three  amateurs  superior  to  my- 

The  Marquis  had  fixed  his  re-  self — ^Lord   Henry    Seymour,  Mr. 

turn  for  the  first  of  July,  at  dinner  0*ConneIl,   and    the   Marquis  de 

time,  so,  although  he  had  not  writ-  Gu6blan. "      It    was  an    elegant 

ten  for  four  days,  his  punctuality  manner  of  remarking,  "I  only  fear 

was  well  known,  and,  consequently,  the  three  first  swordsmen  of  Paris." 

his  apartments  were  ready  for  him,  He  now  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to 

and  his  cover  laid  at  the  table.  give  a  fencing  lesson  to  M.  Daniel 

After  the  triumphant  termina-  Fert. 
tion   of  the  sitting,  Daniel,  radi-       The  young  artist  had  nothing 

ant  as  the  sun,  went  to  the  smoking-  against  M.  Lef6bure.    He  did  not 

room,  to  replenish  his  cigar  case,  think  him  handsome,  and  he  would 

where  the    Don  Juan    clock  an-  not  have  taken  his  bust  for  love  or 

nounced  a  half-hour's  leisure  before  for    money :    he  had  found  him 

the  dressing  bell.  rather  in  the  way,  during  the  last 

To  return   to  the  garden,  after  fourteen   days,  from  four  o'clock 

quitting  the  smoking  room,  he  had  till  six,  but,  except  for  that,  he  bore 

to  go  through  the  fencing-room,  him   no  ill-will.      He  stopped  to 

It  was  a  large,  square  hall,  with  an  speak  to  him,  examined  the  arms, 

nnwaxed    pine    floor,    and   hung  accepted  a  glove  and  a  sword,  and 

around  with   arms  of   all    sorts,  put  on  a  mask,  with  all  the  inno- 

There    were    swords,    sharpened,  cent  mildness  of  a  lamb,  decked  for 

greased,  new  and  shining — others,  sacrifice. 
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The  infariata  lawyer  rusbed  ap-  Daniel   was    getting    slightly 

on    him,    wiihoot    warning,    and  angrj:  this  fretfal  persistanoe  had 

Innged  at  him  twenty  times  in  the  aroused  him.    **  Very  well,  we  will 

space  of  as  many  seconds ;  it  was  try  it  again,**  he  said, 

a  perfect  hail   storm.      At  each  It  was  now  M.  Lef<§bnre*8  tarn  to 

thrust,  he  ronrmared   to  himsell^  wink  and  to  defend  himself.    Dan- 

'^  There,  there,  there !  take  that  for  iel  gare  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliyer. 

yoar  sculpturing!   that  for  your  ''Oafr    cried     M.    Lef6bare, 

music !  that  to  teach  you  to  come  throwing  his  sword  on  a  bench :  **! 

meddling  in  my  Ioyc  affairs  and  think  we  are  abont  equal. " 

my  business  V*  **  Indeed,  ur  T  exclaimed  the  ar- 

Daniel  pocketted  the  blows  very  tist,  with  a  charming  air  of  sar- 
quietly,  and  each  time  that  he  was  prise,  ^  I  thought  I  had  the  ad  van- 
touched,  said,  according  to  the  rules  tage.**  ""  How !  how !  I  gained  the 
of  the  art,  **  A  Touch.**  first ;  the  second  didn*t  count,  aod 

After  five  minutes  of  this  work,  the  third  is  yours.^ 

M.  Lef(§bure paused  to  take  breath  *^ Excuse   me,  again:  why  does 

and  to  wipe  his  forehead.    Daniel  not  the  second  count?** 

was    neither   warmer   nor  cooler  "  Well — ^it    was     equal.     You 

than  when  he  started.     He  looked  touched  me  two  or  three  times,  and 

at  the  purple  visa^  of  his  adversa-  I  flatter  myself  I  did  the  same  bj 

ry,  and  said  to  himself:    ^Now,  I  you.** 

understand  your  game ;  you  donH  ^  So  be  it,'*  said  Daniel,  exaspe- 

touch  me  again !    It  is  my  turn.**  rated.    **  Shall  we  try  the  conque- 

He    stood    the    second  assault  ror  ?** 

firmly,  although  it  was  more  vio-  ^  Will  we  have  time  f^ 

lent    than   the  first,  parried    and  The    billiard-room     door    was 

thrust  in  the  right  time :  was  not  open.    M.  Lef<§bure  stepped  in  to 

once  touched,  and  gave  back,  with  look  at  the  clock,  and  came  back, 

usury  and  calmness,  the  full  value  saying :  "  It  wants  twenty  minutes 

of  what  he  had  received.    M.  Lef6-  to  seven.  **     During  his  absence 

bure  would  not  admit  it.     In  fenc-  Daniel  unhung  a  keen  and  sharp 

ing,  as  in  all  games,  there  are  plea-  sword,  and  substituted  it  for  M. 

sant  and  disagreeable  players ;  M.  Lef(§bure*8.     ^  Now,  we  shall  see." 

Lef(§bure  was  a  detestable  player.  As  M.  Lef6bure  entered,  Daniel 

Instead   of   saying:    "A  Touch,"  continued:  ^' It  will  not  take  us  a 

when  he  was  toucned  he  cried  out,  moment.    The   first  who  touches 

"'  That  was  my  arm  !  my  shoul-  is  conqueror.  Come,  sir,  en  garde!* 

der !  my  side !  your  sword  slipped !  M.  Lef6bure  seized  the  sword, 

bad  play  I  missed  !  you  can*t  count  and  threw  himself  violently,  as  be* 

that  1  my  turn  now !     Ah  I  that's  fore,  upon  the   artist,  who  stood 

what  caii  be  called  touched.*'  firmly  on  the  defensive.     His  sd- 

^  Excuse  me,  sir,  **  said    Daniel,  versary  made  two  or  three  tretneQ- 

taking  off  his  mask ;  ^  I  think  if  dous  lunges ;  the  last  hit  Daniel 

your  sword  had   been   without  a  severely   on  his    fore-arm.      The 

button,  I  would  not  have  received  lawyer  lowered  his  blade, 

a  scratch.  *'  ''Did   I    not   touch  youT  he 

'*Not  incur  first  trial?*'  asked  asked,  politely. 

M.  Lef(§bure,  in  a  sneering  tone.  ''  I  don't  think  so,  sir." 

**  However,   to  be  frank,  you  did  "  I  was  very  sure,  sir." 

better  in  the  second.    We  will  try  ^  You  are  mistaken,  sir." 

again.    Let  me  breathe  a  little. "  ''  Strange  illusion,  on  my  part, 
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«r;  I  could  have  sworn  that  the  '^  Not  at  all ;  I  knew  yon  would 

point  of  my  sword  touched  you  in  not  touch  me  again." 

the  middle  of  your  chest.''  Yictorine,  her  aunt,  M.  de  Mar- 

"If  you  are  sure,  sir" —  sal,  and  the  Marquis,  who  had  just 

"  Perfectly  sure,  sir."  arrived,  were  standing  at  the  door 

"Then,  will  you  he  good  enough  of  the  fencing-room, 

to  explain  to  me  how  I  am  still  "What  a  man!"  thought  Victo- 

Imng,  sir."  rlne^    «  He  ^g  ^  knight,  escaped 

"I  don't  understand  you,  sir."  from  some  old  romance." 

niease"                               '  After  Daniel  had  been  presented 

^  M.  Letebore  started.  *«  the  Marquis,  she  drew  near  him 

"We  will  not  try  this  any  more,  "°**  ^hisj^red.  "M.  Fert,  I  forbid 

M.  Fert;  you  have  played  off  a  7°"  ^  "*  7^"'  '•'^- 

terrible  joke.    I  might  have  killed  "  That  little  girl   bothers  me," 

you."  thought  the  sculptor. 


CHAPTER    y. 


During  dinner,  the  Marquis  stud-  done   what  you   desired ;    I  have 

ied  carefully  Daniel's  face ;  M.  Lef6-  opened  a  competition  which  threat- 

bure  scowled  at  him ;  M.  de  Mar-  ens  both  danger  and  ridicule.     I 

sal   looked   at  him  with  mingled  don't  see   that  the   question   has 

curiosity  and  stupefaction ;  Mroe.  made  much   progress  in   my  ab- 

Micbaad  praised  him  to  the  skies ;  sence.  Where  are  we  ?  What  says 

and  Victorine  secretly  adored  him.  Victorine  ?" 

Meanwhile,  the  hero  of  the  day  eat  "Still  the  same  thing— she  says 

like  a  Trojan.  nothing ;  but  if  she  has  a  grain  of 

The  party  separated  two  hours  sense  she  will  choose  M.  de  Mar- 

eariier  than  usual.    The  master  of  sal.    Only  three  days  ago  I  told 

a  hoase^  who  returns   after  three  her   again,  what  I  will  repeat  to 

weeks' absence,  is  supposed  to  have  you  both,  forever,  until  you  under- 

a  hundred  things  to  say  to  his  fam-  stand  it— you  don't  marry  a  man, 

ily — the  Marquis  had  a  thousand  but  a  name.     A  woman   can  go 

questions  to  asK  Mme.  Michaud.  everywhere  without  her  husband, 

Victorine   readily  guessed    that  but  she  must  drag  his  name  after 

she  would  be  principally  discussed  her,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not    In 

in  this  conference ;  she  would  not  a  ball-room,  where  she  is  dancing, 

go  to  bed,  but  took  a  book,  and  people  don't  ask  if  her  huK>and  is 

did  not  have  the  smallest  idea  of  tall  or  short — they  say,  *  What  is 

what  she  was  reading.    M.  Lef6-  the  name  of  that  pretty  woman, 

bare  and  M.  de  Marsal,  leagued  waltzing    yonder?'     The    name! 

against  the  common  enemy,  sought,  why,   it  goes    above    everything, 

together,  some  means  to  get  rid  of  dress,  fortune,  beauty — because  it 

Daniel.    Daniel  quietly  went  to  his  is  not  everybody  that  has  a  name." 

bed  at  ten  o'clock,  and  made  one  ^  Bah !  names  are  fabricated  ev- 

nap  of  it  until  the  next  morning.  ery  day,  and  " — 

** My  dear  sister,"  said  the  Mar-  "Because   Bourguignon    makes 

quis  to  Mme.  Michaud,  "  I  have  false    diamonds,    shall  we   throw 
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our  real  ones  in  the  gutter?  consent  to  change  his  own  name 
Tou  don't  know  how  delightful  it  for  another,  although  equally  good, 
is  to  have  a  name  which  sounds  and  the  Marquis  passionately  de- 
well.  You  are  spoiled  on  that  sired  that  his  son-in-law  should 
point ;  it  is  fifty  years  and  some  take  the  name  and  arms  of  Gue- 
months,  since  people  first  hegan  to  blan. 

call  you  the  Marquis  de  Gu6blan.       Besides,  he  did  not  count  eotirelj 

Ah  I   if  you   just  could,  for  one  upon  Mme.  Michaud's  fortuoe;  he 

minute,  be  called  Michaud  I    To  believed  her  capable  of  re-marrj- 

think  that  I   am  as  well  born  as  ing,  simply   for    the   pleasure  of 

you — your  own,  own  sister,  same  burying    definitively    the    odions 

father,  same   mother,   and  that  I  cognomen.     Victorine    would  be 

shall  eternally  be  called  Mme.  Mi-  out  of  the  reach  of  any  such  ca- 

chand  I      I    ain't    got    anything  price,  by  taking  M.  Lefebure. 
against  my  husband.    Heaven  rest       This  last  argument,  which  the 

his  soul !    I  lived  peaceably  with  Marquis  frankly   uttered,   amused 

him,  and  liked  him,  in  spite  of  his  his  sister  greatly, 
name,  and   all  his  other  defects;        **You    are    a  goose,"  she  ex- 

but,  for  mercy's  sake,  why  could  n't  claimed.    ^  Who  would  wish  an  an- 

he  carry  off  his  Michaud  into  the  tiquity  like  me  ?    Victonne  shall 

other  world  with  him.     However,''  have  everything.    How  much  shall 

and  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  ^*  I  I  give  her  as  a  marriage  portion  ? 

have  made  up  my  mind  to  it — I  An  income  of  a  hundred  thousand 

am  resigned — but  on  one  condition,  francs  f    Then,  she  needn't  marry 

and   that  is,  that  Victorine  is  n't  Lefebure.    I  understand  how  those 

called  Michaud,  too."  who  haven't  money  look  for  it ;  if 

^  Lef6bure  is  not  an  ugly  name,  you  have  got  what  is  necessary, 

and  besides" —  you  needn't  want  what's  superfla- 

*^Lef(§bure — that's  Michaud.  Ev-  ous.    A  hundred  thousand  francs 

ery   name  which   has  n't  a   title,  a  year  is  necessary,  and  Victorine 

ain't  surmounted  by  a  coronet,  and  can't  eat  more  than  that,  she's  got 

flanked  by  a  coat-of-arms,  comes  such  little  teeth !    Besides,  I  think 

under  the  great  cattUgory  of  Mi-  she  has  a  preference  for  M.  de  Mar- 

chaud.    There  are  thirty-six  mil-  sal." 

lions  of  Michauds  in  France,  and       '*Had  you  told  me  that  at  first, 

I'm   one   of  them  !   two  or  three  we  might  have  spared  so  much  dis- 

thousands  of  Gu6blans,  and  Victo-  cussion.    But,  are  you  sure  f" 
rine  shall  be  one  of  them/^  "Let's  go  and  ask  her — ^that^a 

"  And  why  not  ?    She  can  mar-  the  best  way,  after  all." 
ry  M.  Lef6bure,   and  call  herself       The  silent  Victorine  now  began 

Mme.  de  Gueblan.     I  am  the  last  to  be  weary  of  the  part  of  **walk* 

of  the  lame,  and  M.  Lefebure  can  ing  lady."    Since  she  had  assured 

apply  " —  herself  that  she  was    loved,  her 

"  Bad,   my   dear  brother ;   bad,  joy  escaped  in  the  new  lustre  of 

impossible !  That  graft  won't  take,  her  sweet  eyes.    Happiness,  long 

and  the  Marquis  Lefebure  de  Que-  suppressed  in   the  depths  of  her 

blan  will   never  be  anything  but  innocent  soul,  now  mounted  to  her 

Lefebure.  Marsal  is  a  pretty  name."  lips ;  her  love  was  like  those  aqiia- 

M.  de  Gueblan  had  an  excellent  tic  plants,  which  hide  both  roots 

reason  for  not  desiring  an  alliance  and  leaves,  until  the  moment  when 

with  M.  de  Marsal.   This  last  scion  they  blossom  on  the  surface  of  the 

of  BO  ancient  a  family  would  never  waters. 
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She  listened  with  calmly  radiant  some  eloquence,  noble  and  resolute 

brow  to  her  father's  little  exhorta-  gestures." 

tioD,  which  wound  up  with  a  re-  ^^Ab,  ah!"    murmured  the  Mar- 

Saest  that  she  would  candidly  name  quis. 

16  one  she  preferred.  *^  Patience,  dear  papa.    The  for- 

**Lef(§bure  or  Marsal  ?— choose,"  mer  is  fair,  the  latter  dark;  one  is 

added  her  aunt.  thin,  the  other  fat;  one  is  poor,  the 

"Neither."  other  rich;  and  yet,  they  appear 

"  And  why,  dear  child  ?"  like  the  same  man,  so  much  do 

**  Because  I  donU  love  either,  they  resemble  each  otlier  in  their 

dear  aunt."  manner  to  me.    They  repeat  the 

^  What  do  yon  mean,  Victorine  f  same  insipid  compliments,    as ,  if 

I  don't  ask  you  if  you  are  in  Io?e  they  learned  them  out  of  the  same 

with  either  of  these  gentlemen;  text-book.    They  look  at  me  ex- 

joo  marry  for  friendship,  esteem —  actly  in  the  same  way ;  they  listen 

love  comes  afterwards."  to  me  precisely  in  the  same  way. 

**  I  prefer  loving  my  husband  be-  If  I  smile,  they  smile  triumphantly 

forehand."  in  return ;  if  I  pout,  they  bow  their 

''Look  here;  this  isn't  in  good  heads  under  the  weight  of  the  same 

taste.    I  don't  know  anything  so  sorrow.     Any  one  would   suppose 

ihocking  as  those  brides  who  dote  that  they  play  into  each   other's 

opoD  their    husbands.     When   I  hands  to  make  the  conversation 

married  M.  Michaud,  I  knew  him,  turn  on  marriage,    and  each   la- 

I  esteemed  him,  but  I  was  no  more  hours  to  prove  that  he  would  be  the 

in  love  with   him   than  with  the  best  of    husbands.      If   I  blame 

Emperor  of  China.    Love  is  a  tree  those  who  love  with  indifference, 

which  grows  slowly ;  only  ill  weeds  they  frown  simultaneously  like  two 

S;row  apace."  fiercely  jealous  tigers;  if  I  speak 

''Dear  aunt,  is  it  also  not  in  against  jealousy,   their  two  faces 

good  taste  for  a  man  to  be  in  love  expand  with  a  sort  of  beatific  in- 

with  the  woman  he  marries?"  difference.   If  my  aunt  says  a  word 

''I  didn't  say  that     Don't  try  against  avarice,  they  are  ready  to 

to  make  out  that  I  am  talking  run    and   play   quoits  with  gold 

nonsense."  pieces ;  if  she  reprimands  prodigal- 

**  For  it  seems  to  me  that  neither  ity,  they  would  go  on  all  fours  to 

of  those  gentlemen  is  the  least  in  hunt  for  pins  in  the  carpet !    That 

love  with  your  little  neice."  is  not  the  way  to  love  1" 

"  How  f  why ! "  «  How  do  you  know  ?" 

''Oh,  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  have  "I  feel  it,  there!    The  heart  is 

stnded  them  well ;  and  this  is  the  far-seeing — above  all,  at  my  age ; 

result  of  my  observations.    Do  you  its  eyes  are  not  biases.    If  those 

wish  to  hear  ? "  gentlemen  were  in  love  with  me, 

"Certainly.   We  are  listening  to  something  would  tell  me  so;  and, 

you."           '  at  least,  I  should  feel  grateful  to 

"M.  de  Maraal  is  well  bom,  well  them.    But  when  their  attentions 

educated,  of  a  good  disposition,  only  irritate  and  weary  me,  it  is 

even  temper,  and  agreeable  man-  because  their  attentions  are  not  ad- 

ners."  dressed  to  mf,  and  it  is  my  possible 

"  Ah !"     cried  Mme.    Michaud,  dowry  that  should  thank  them.'' 

exnltingly.  M.  de  6u6blan  was  less  struck 

"Wait!    M.  Lefi^bure  baa  sense,  by  his  daughter's  words,  than  by 

a  cultivated  mind,  a  fine  voice,  the  tone  in  which  she  spoke.    He 
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took  her  two  little  haodB  in  his,  ''The  lady  and  her  niece  were 

drew  her  towards  him,  and  seated  married  on  the  same  daj  to  the 

her  gently  on  his  knee.  two  knights  they  loved,  and  those 

**Look  me  in  the  ejes,  dariin^r/'  who  were  in  the  Castle  chapel  saw 

he  said.  **  Do  yon  lore  any  one !"  two  noble  cererooniesw" 

8he  kissed  him  lor  answer.  '^  Let    us    consider    now,"  said 
'^Is  he  noble  T  Mme.  Michand.    **  When  the  post- 
''As  a  king."  man  brings  him  this  aDOOvmoin 
"Rich  r  scrap,  he'll  read  it     What  will  be 
"As  ray  aunt."  think!     At  first,  he  will  suppose 
"  Handsome  f  that  it  is  some  trick — some  pradi- 
"  As  you,  my  dear,  dear  papa ;  cal  joke.     When  I  was  to  many 
and  brave,  and  proud,  and  witty  as  M.  Michaud,  my  father  received  a 
youT  dozen  anonymous  letters;  one  of 
"  Do  we  know  him  f  them  declared  that  my  future  hna- 
*^  You  have  seen  him,  but  you  band  had  already  eleven  wives  in 
don^t  know  him."  Turkey !     Then   he   will  rub  hit 
**  Where  did  you  meet  him  f  head,  and  think  that,  perhaps,  I  am 
"  At  the  Spanish  Ambassador^  fool  enough  to  marry  again  with  my 
last  winter."  gray  hair  and  my  moustache.    If  I 
"  That's  an  age  ago  T  marry,  the  consequences  are  clear-- 
''  Yes ;  I  was  six  months  without  you    immediately   enter   into  the 
hearing  of  him."  interesting  cailleganf  of  penniless 
"  Has  he  forgotten  yon  f"  young  ladies.    That  stout  Lef^bure 
"No."  IS  mean   to  the    marrow   of  his 
"  How  do  you  know  it  f  bones ;  he  is  incapable  of  marrying 
"I  have  the  proo£i  of  it."  you  for  nothing;  I  can  see  the  face 
"  I  don*t  ask  if  he  has  written  to  he  will  make.    Now,  M.  de  Marsal 
you — ^you  are  my  daughter."  would  marry  you  in  spite  of  every- 
"  Ob,  papa !"  thing— A«  is  a  gentleman.    But, 
"Who  is  he?  Tell  us  his  name  T  now  I  think  of  it,-  bow  can  I  make 
Yictorine  would  have  been  very  the  lawyer  believe  Jthat  I  have  a 
much    puzzled   to  do  so.     Mme.  husband  on  hand  ?    He  knows  that 
Michaud  said  to  the  Marquis,  "tbnfs  there   has  been  nobody  near  the 
enough.    Leave  me  alone  with  her.  house  these  three  weeks  past    To 
8helT  tell  me  her  secret"  get  married,  there  must  be  some- 
I  do   not  know  how  Yictorine  body  to  marry.     Yictorine,  help 
managed  to  bewitch  ber  aunt.  The  me  to  find  a  ghost  of  a  husband; 
fact  is,  that  she  did  not  tell  her  se-  Wait!  the  little  artMT 
cret,  and   that  she  enrolled  M'roe  "  Oh  !  aunt !" 
Michaud    in    a  plot  against  the  "  Why  not  ?     He  is  very  hand- 
wooers.    They  promised  each  other  some." 

to  make  M.  de  Marsal  and  M.  Le-        '*  Yes but " 

f§bure  prove  that  they  were  only  "  He  has  talent"           . 

in  love  with  M'me  Michaud^s  for-        "  Certainly,  but " 

tune.  **  He  has  an  absurd  name,  but  it 

The  play  was  opened,  by  Yicto*  is  a   well-known  one.    That  is  a 

rine^s  cutting  out,  on  the  spot,  from  kind  of  merit  in  names!     What  I 

a  volume   of  one  of  her  favorite  like  in  artisks  is  that  they  are  not 

romances,  the  following  sentence,  citizens,  city  people." 

which  was  put  in  an  envelope  and  "  But,  think  a  moment,  auot"^ 

directed  to  M.  Leflibure :  "  That  he  hasn't  a  cent  f    I  am 
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ricli  enough  for  both.  After  all,  The  good  aunt  did  not  rest  in 
this  marriage  would  not  be  half  so  her  labours;  she  brought  auxilia- 
unlikely  as  that  of  the  Countess  de  ries  to  the  field,  in  the  shape  of 
Pagny,  with'  her  steward  Thibau-  Mme.  Lerambert,  her  son  and  her 
deau.  The  Marquise  deValin  mar-  daughter.  M'lle  Lerambert  was 
ried  a  little  engineer  of  Brest,  known  to  have  a  million  of  francs 
called  Henrion  !  and  Mme.  de  for  her  portion.  At  the  same  time, 
Boug^  !  and  Mme.  de  Lansac  1  and  she  telegraphed  for  M^lle  de  Mar- 
Mine,  de  la  Rue  T sal,   a   woman  of  sense  and  judg- 

**  Yes,  my  dearest  aunt,  but  what  ment,   the   elder  and   very  much 

sort  of  figure  will  you  make  the  elder  sister  of  the  Vicomte.    Mile 

poor  young  man  play  T'  de  Marsal,  unfortunately,  took  an 

**  He  will  be  very  unhappy  truly  I  immense    time   to  get  herself  in 

I  shaU  be  charming  to  him ;  make  marching  order :   she  had  to  bid 

him  compliments ;  walk  him  about  adieu   to  her  little  ch&teau  de  Lu- 

the  park ;  give  him  the  liver-wings  n^ville,  'to  her  cats   and   to   her 

of  the  chickens,  and  so  on.    Be-  neighbours,   and  to  embark  in  an 

sides^  he  won't  suspect  anything,  ancient    travelling-carriage.      She 

My  attentions  will  only  be  intelli-  had    no  confidence  in   rail-roads, 

gible  to  any  one  who  is  warned  and  preferred  trusting  herself  to  her 

about  it"  old  Lorraine  horses,  who  dragged 

Mme.  Michaud  promised  to  re-  her  safely  along  at  the  rate  of  ten 
assure  the  Marquis  about  his  daugh-  miles  a  day,  and  bravely  performed 
ter.  She  told  him,  confidentially,  the  journey  by  the  twelfth  of  July, 
that  it  was  only  a  young  girFs  at  which  epoch,  M.  Lef^bure  was 
imagination,  a  purely  capricious  the  declared  suitor  of  M'lle  Leram- 
piece  of  nonsense  without  founda-  bert ;  and  Daniel,  tenderly  cared 
tion.  There  was  no  sort  of  danger,  for  by  Madame  Michaud,  was  giv- 
Victorine  was  safe,  away  from  the  ing  the  last  touches  to  his  plaster- 
world  and  the  drawing-rooms  of  cast. 
Paris. 

{To  he  Continued.) 
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THE  COUNT  DE  FOIX. 
▲  CHAPTBR  FROM  A»  UNPUBLXSHSD  BISTORT  OP  A  PART  OF  THE  XXVTH  CENTURT. 

Gaston  Phoebus,  Count  de  Foix  entanglin^f  alliances  with  them,  but 
and  B6arn,  was  one  of  the  ablest  he  had  taken  no  part  in  their  quar- 
and  most  notable  men  of  his  time,  rels ;  and  neither  he,  nor  bis  peo- 
In  returning  from  an  expedition  pie,  had  armed  themselves  in  their 
into  Prussia,  with  the  Captal  de  wars.  With  some  of  his  less  pow- 
Buch,  in  the  year  1358,  he  heard,  erful  neighbours,  he  had  had  more 
while  at  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  than  one  difficulty,  vet,  in  ever? 
that  the  Dutchess  of  Normandy,  trial  of  strength,  they  invariably 
wife  of  the  Dauphin  Charles,  and  got  the  worst  of  it;  and,  in  the 
three  hundred  other  ladies,  with  year  1362,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
the  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Orleans,  Count  d'Arraagnac  and  the  Lord 
were  besieged  in  the  town  of  d'Albret,  with  other  nobles  of  their 
Mieux,  in  Brie,  by  the  Jacquerie  ;  party,  but  they  were  signally  de- 
and,  without  waiting  to  find  out  feated  and  taken.  Their  ransoms 
their  numbers,  or  fill  up  his  own  yielded  the  Count  de  Foix  a  mil- 
ranks,  he  gallantly  went  to  the  res-  lion  of  francs  before  they  recovered 
cue  of  the  ladies ;  with  forty  lances  their  liberty.* 
threw  himself  into  the  town,  and  He  amassed  great  treasures  from 
dispersed  the  infamous  rabble  with  no  mere  love  of  money,  for  do 
great  slaughter.  prince  of  his  time  lived  at  greater 

Thirty   years    after  that  event,  expense,  or  gave  such  frequent  and 

Froissart  went  to  visit  him  at  his  magnificent  presents  to  all  stran- 

usual  residence  at  Orthez,  in  B^arn,  gers  who   visited  him,  and  esp^ 

with   letters  of  introduction  from  cially  to  all  heralds  and  minstrels; 

his  Lord,  Guy  de  Chastillon,  Count  but  his  wealth  was  a  powerful  ele- 

de  Blois ;   and    the   historian  has  ment  of  strength  in  a  ruler  of  such 

devoted  many  of  the  most  interest-  limited  dominion,  when  surrounded 

ing  pages  of  his  great  work   to  by   such  turbulent  neighbours  as 

what  he  heard  from  others,  or  wit-  the  Kings  of  France  and  England ; 

nessed  himself,  at  the  Court  of  the  and  he  inspired  so  much  respect  in 

Count  de  Foix.    Though  he  found  both,  by  his  ample  means  and  bis 

him   possessed  of  only  the  feudal  readiness  to   avenge  a  wrong  as 

County  of  Foix,  and  the  free  or  soon  as  it  was  inflicted,  that  bis 

allodial  territory  of  B6arn,  which  people  were  not  only  exempt  from 

were  small   in  extent,  when  com-  the  incursions  of  the  French  and 

pared   with   the  wide  domains  of  English     soldiers,    but    even    the 

the  great  princes  around  him,  the  dreaded  Free  Companies,  who  had 

Count  de  Foix,  by  his  extraordinary  little    respect    for    anything  else, 

skill,  prudence  and  resources,  had  **  dared  not  touch  a  hen,  without 

not  only  kept  himself  free  from  any  paying  for  it,  that  belonged  to  s 

*  Cbroniques  Bearnfses.  par  Miguel  del  Verms.,  pp.  582,  5S3.    Edition  of 
BuchoD.    Les  Cbroniques  de  Froissart,  Liv.  iii.j  p.  3b0.    Edition  Dacier-DucliOD. 
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subject  of  the  Count  de  Foix.^    He  tboagb    the    judgments    of   their 

always  kept  his  towns  and  castles  master  were  sometimes  terribly  se- 

60  well  garrisoned   and  supplied,  vere,  yet  they  were  always  impar- 

that  no  one  dared  to  enter  his  ter-  tial. 

ritories  without  his  consent,  and  so  At  the  time  of  Foissart's  visit, 
prompt  was  his  preparation,  that  the  Count  de  Foix  was  in  his  fifty- 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  appro-  ninth  year,  and  he  is  described  as  a 
hended  an  invasion,  he  suddenly  man  of  great  personal  beauty,  with 
threw  into  his  different  fortresses  a  a  fine  figure  and  commandinsf  per- 
force of  twenty  thousand  men.  He  son,  blue  eyes,  a  ruddy  complexion 
was  always  strong  enough  to  reject  and  a  cheerful  countenance.  He 
what  he  thought  prejudicial  to  his  spoke  French  correctly,  and  even 
best  interests ;  for,  as  he  refused  the  wrote  in  that  language.*  He  was 
tempting  offer  of  the  County  of  regular  in  all  the  offices  of  devotion, 
Bigorre,  on  the  sole  condition  of  and  daily  distributed  alms  with  a 
doing  homage  for  it  to  the  King  liberal  hand.  He  was  kind  and 
of  France,  so  he  rejected  the  de-  condescending  in  his  manners,  easy 
mand  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  of  access,  courteous  and  communi- 
to  do  like  homage  for  the  territory  cative,  though  brief  in  his  inquiries 
of  B6am ;  and  a  rupture  was  only  and  answers.  He  loved  dogs  above 
prevented  by  the  expedition  into  all  animals,  and  he  was  fond  of  hun* 
Spain,  and  the  pacific  counsels  of  ting,  both  winter  and  sum mer.f  He 
Sir  John  Chandos.  To  maintain  delighted,  above  all  things,  in  feata 
such  a  state,  and  to  make  such  of  arms  and  tales  of  love.  He  was 
magnificent  presents — for  he  annu-  very  fond  of  music,  in  which  he  was 
ally  spent  in  gratuities  alone  sixty  somewhat  skilled  himself,  and  he 
thoQsand  francs — his  ordinary  reve-  took  great  pleasure  in  making  his 
ones  were  wholly  insufficient,  and  clerks  sing  chansons,  rondeaux  and 
as  he  commonly  kept  in  his  trea-  virelays  before  him.  His  hall  was 
sury  at  Orthez,  a  sum  amounting  (M>n8tantly  filled  with  knights  and 
to  three  millions  of  francs,  he  was  squires,  and  there  were  always  a 
necessarily  obliged  to  tax  his  peo-  number  of  tables  set  for  those  who 
pie  heavily,  by  the  imposition  of  would  take  supper,  which  was  in- 
two  francs  for  each  fire.  This  tax,  variably  served  at  midnight.  The 
though  onerous,  was  paid  by  them  Count  was  rather  abstemious  in  his 
withoat  a  murmur,  as  they  knew  habits;  he  seldom  eat  other  meat 
how  greatly  superior  their  condi-  than  poultry,  and  of  these  only  the 
tion  was  to  that  of  theirneigh  hours;  wings  and  thighs,  and  he  drank 
that  they  were  not  only  protected  sparingly.  He  was  prudent,  far- 
from  all  injury  without,  but  they  sighted  and  circumspect  in  his  con- 
found good  order,  peace  and  jus-  duct,  and  he  would  have  no  jester, 
tice  within  their  borders;  and  al-  fool  or  favourite  about  him.  He  was 

*  ^'Of  his   literary  efforts  there  remain  a  Chanson,  in  Bearnaise,  and  a  Treatise 
on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Chase,  in  French,  with  the  following  title : —  Le  Miroir 
Se  Pheius  des  Df^duitt  dtt  la  Chaste  des  hejttes  sauvaige*  et  de*  oyseaux  deproie^  par 
Gaston  Phibue  de  Foix^  Seigjieur  de  Bearn.^^    See  St.  Falaye  Memoire  Sur  L'An 
eienne  Chevalerie,  Tom.  ii,  p.  277,  and  p.  290,  note  12  and  Buchon's  note  to  Frois 
Mrt,  Liv.  iii,p.lJ9. 

t  "The  Count  de  Foix  then  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  skilful 
banter.  He  kept  a  pack  composed  of  from  fourteen  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred 
dogs.  He  procured  them  from  all  countries.  Froissart  carried  him  four  grey- 
hounds from  England,  of  which  he  has  given  us  the  names  :  Tristan^  Hector^ 
Brun  and  Rolland.'*^9u  Palaye:  Tom.  ii.  p.  277. 
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distingaished  above  all  the  priooes  •tniggKDgeacccasfblly  with  the  con- 

of  hia  time  for  his  liberality,  and  he  fused  elements  of  society  then  enst- 

gave  very  costly  presents,  but  he  ing  aronml  him,  so  his  Tices  pro- 

ayoided  all  excess  or  extravagance,  ceeded  from  the  demoraliziDg  ioflo- 

and  no  one  knew  better  where  to  enoes  of  nnchecked  and  long-con- 

bestow  his  gifts,  or  what  became  of  tinned  prosperity.      With  all  bis 

his  own.    In  the  collection  of  his  wisdom,  and  prudence,  and  know!- 

rerenue,  he  employed  twelve  trusted  edge  of  men,  he  was  imperious  in 

receivers,  whom   he  changed   for  his  temper,  and  uncontrollable  in 

others,  every    two    months,   who  his  anger.      When  his  suspicions 

were  required  to  pay  over  their  re-  were    excited    and    his    passions 

eeipts,and  account  to  a  comptroller,  aroused,  he  could  not  be  persuaded 

who  in  turn  had  to  account  strictly  that  any  opinion  could  be  right  but 

with  his  master,  *'by  rolls  or  writ-  his  own,  and  he  carried  out  tbe 

ten  books,"  and  leave  the  accounts  promptings  of  a  savage  spirit  to  tbe 

with  him  for  inspection.     He  kept  end.    Summoning  into  his  presence 

certain    coffers    in    his   chamber,  his  cousin,  Pierre  Arnault  de  Berne, 

where,  sometimes,  but  not  always,  he  required  him,  in  order  to  oblige 

he  took  the  sums  he  wished  to  give  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  surrender 

to  a  lord,  knight,  squire,  minstrel  or  the  Castle  of  Loundea,  which  he  beld 

herald,  who  came  to  visit  him ;  for  under  an  oath  to  Edward  IIL  of 

no  one  ever  left  him  without  a  England ;  and  when  the  Castillin 

present.    *^  In  short,**  observes  Fro-  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  beld 

issart,  ^  and  everything  considered,  it  of  the  King  of  England,  and  be 

before  I  came  to  his  court,  I  had  could  not  give  it  up  without  his  or- 

been  in  many  courts  of  kings^  dukes,  der,  the  Count,  black  with  rage,  on 

princes,  counts  and  noble  dames,  finding  one  about  him  who  had  any 

bat  I  never  was  in  any  that  pleased  other  will  than  his  own,  hasdlj 

me  better,  or  which  waa  more  de-  drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  him  to 

lighted  with  feata  of  arms,   than  death.    But  that  was  not  the  bloodj 

those  of  the  Count  de  Foix.    One  deed  which  desolated  his  hearth,em- 

oould   there  see,  in  the  hall,  the  bittered  the  remainder  of  his  life, 

chambers  and  the  Court,  knights  sent  the  heir,  for  whom  he  had  so 

and  squires  of  honor  come  and  go,  painfully  toiled,  to  an  early  grare, 

and  hear  them  talk  of  arms  and  love,  and  gave  his  great  treasures  and  bit 

All  honour  waa  there  found ;  there  broad  lands,  to  one  whom  he  hated. 

news    from  every    kingdom    and  This  act  was  seldom  spoken  of  at 

country  was  heard ;  for  there  people  Orthei.     The  cautious  knight  from 

came  and  collected  from  all  parts,  whom  Froissart  obtained  the  great- 

OB    account  of  the   valor  of  the  er  part  of  his  information  of  tbe 

lord.***  life  and  court  of  the  Count  de  Foix, 

It  waanot,  however,  in  the  nature  on  this  subject  was  sileut.    After 

of  human  things,  that  a  life  so  pros  much  fruitless  inquiry,  the  inde&(- 

peroas,sboiild  be  without  its  sorrows;  igable  chronicler  wrung  out  of  an 

and  the  Count  de  Foi  x  was  desti  ned,  old  and  well-known  squire  at  OrtbeS) 

likeallhisfellowa,ofhighorlowde-  that  the  Count  de  Foix  and  bis 

gree,  to  pass  over  **  the  Bridge  of  Countess,  who  was  the  sister  of 

Sigfaa^^to  the  tomb.   As  his  virtues  Charles  the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre, 

were  the  result  of  a  noble  nature,  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  totally 

engaged   on  great  questions^  and  estranged  from  each  other.    This 

e  Fioinart,  Lit.  ill,  p.  400 ;  sad  Lit.  ill. 
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alienation,  he  was  informed,  arose  to  endow  you  with  it ;  but  it  shall 

from  an  offer  of  Charles  to  become  never  leave  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 

the  security  for  the  Lord  d'AIbret,  while  I  have  possession  of  it" 

whom  the  Count  then  held  in  pri-  "  Ah,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Coun- 

80D,  for  the  sum  of  fifity  thousand  tes8,**you  will  cause  great  hatred  be- 

firaocs;  but  as  the  Count  de  Foix  tween  my  lord  and  me;  and,  if  you 

well  knew  the  faithless  character  of  adhere  to  your  purpose,  I  will  not 

his  brother-in-law,  he  would    not  dare  to  return  home,  for  my  lord 

trust  him  for  the  amount,  which  so  will  slay  me,  saying  that  I  have 

provoked  the  Countess,  that  on  one  deceived  him." 

occasion  she  said  to  her  husband  :  *^  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  king, 

"*  My  lord,  you  do  little  honour  coolly,  *'  what    you    will    do,  or 

to  my  brother,  when  you  refuse  to  whether  you  will  go  or  stay.    I  now 

trust  him  for  fifty  thousand  francs,  hold  this  money,  which  b.Iongs  to 

and  you  know  that  you  ought  to  me,  for  you,  but  it  shall  never  leave 

have  assigned   that  sum  for  my  Navarre."    This  was  the  only  an- 

dower,  and  put  it  into  his  hands,  so  swer  that  the  Countess  could  ever 

that  you  cannot  lose  anything."  get  from  him,  and  she  never  returu- 

*^Lady,  yon  speak  truly,"  replied  ed  to  Orthez. 

the  Count,  **but  if  I  thought  the  Things   remained   in   this  state 

King  of  Navarre  would  divert  that  between  husband  and  wife,  up  to 

8Qm,  the  Lord  d^Albret  should  never  the  time  that  Gaston,   their  son, 

leave  Orthez,  until  I  had  received  grew  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 

the  last  farthing ;  but  since  you  de>  years,  when   he   was  affianced  to 

sire  it,  so  it  shall  be  done  ;  not  for  Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  Count 

love  of  you,  but  for  the  love  of  my  d'Arraagnac,   who  was  called  the 

80D."  *'<7ay   Armagnojcoise^^  on  account 

Upon  this,  the   Count  de  Foix  of    her  great    beauty.*     Gaston, 

took  the  obligation  of  Charles  the  himself,     was    a    gallant     young 

Bad,  and  discharged  the  Lord  d^Al-  squire,  and  bore  a  strong  resem* 

bret,  who  paid  the  debt  at  his  leis-  blance   to  his  father.    In  an  evil 

are,  to  the  King  of  Navarre ;  but  hour  he  went  to  Navarre,  to  visit 

the  latter  never  sent  any  portion  of  his  mother,   and   after  remaining 

the  money  to  the  Count.  some  time  with  her,  he  returned  by 

Whereupon  the  Count  de  Foix  Paropeluna,  to   take  leave  of  his 

told  bis  wife  to  go  to  her  brother,  uncle,  who  kept  him  for  ten  days, 

and  tell  him  that  he  was  much  dis-  then   sent  him  away  with   many 

pleased  at  his  conduct,  in  withhold-  presents,  and  among  them  was  a 

mg  the  money  he  had  received  for  beautiful  purse,  filled  with  powder, 

the  ransom  of  the  Lord  'dAlbret"  But  before  taking  leave  of  him,  he 

The  Countess  willingly  undertook  took  the  boy  aside  and  said  to  him  : 

the  journey  and  delivered  the  mes-  "  Gaston,  you  must  do  what  I  am 

BBge  of  her  husband,  to  which  the  about  to  tell  you;  as  you  well  know 

King  of  Navarre  replied  :  that  the  Count,  your  father,  hatea 

^My  fair  sister,  this  money  is  your  mother,   which  greatly   dis- 

joura,  for  the  Count  de  Foix  ought  pleases  me,  and  it  should  likewise 

*  Frottsart  says  they  were  married, — Liv.  Mi,  p.  401, — but  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  immature  age  of  the  bridegroom,  as  well  as  from  the  plain  import  of  the 
words  of  the  Bernaise  chronicler,  who  was,  probably,  better  informed  of  a  national 
erentthan  Froissart,  that  the  parties  were  only  betrothed.  Et  fat  jural  lo  mairi- 
SMHt»  d$  Gaston  $t  de  la  JUha  dArmanhae  eon  nam  madona  Beatrix,  vulgarment 
ofpelada  La  gaya  Armankagneea. — Miguel  del  Vermes,  p.  5U7. 
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be  BO  to  you.  Now,  to  restore  all  quickly,  ^  By  roy  faith,^  said  the 
things  to  a  proper  footing  between  boy,  ^  since  his  return  from  Na- 
them,  whenever  you  get  the  oppor-  varre,  he  carries  a  little  purse  full  of 
tonity,  put  a  little  of  this  powder  on  powder  in  his  bosom ;  but  I  do  not 
the  food  of  your  father,  but  take  know  what  it  is,  or  what  he  intends 
care  that  no  one  sees  you;  for  as  to  do  with  it,  except  that  he  told 
soon  as  he  has  tasted  it,  he  will  me  once  or  twice  that  his  mother 
never  rest  until  he  has  seen  your  would  soon  be  more  in  your  favor 
mother,  and   they  will  love  each   than  ever." 

other  so  devotedly,  forever  after,  ^^Ah!"  said  the  Count,  deeply 
that  they  will  never  again  be  sepa-  moved,  ^  do  you  keep  silent,  and 
rioted.  And  take  care  that  you  do  take  care  that  you  do  not  divulge 
not  disclose  it  to  any  one  whomso-  to  any  one  what  you  have  told 
ever,  who  may  tell  it  to  your  father,  me." 

for  you  will  then  lose  all  your  The  mind  of  the  Count  was  at 
trouble."  once  filled  with  the  darkest  suspi- 

The  boy  readily  promised  to  do  cions.  He  kept  himself  concealed 
what  his  uncle  bade  him.  He  then  until  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  then 
left  Pampeluna  and  returned  to  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  as  usual. 
Orthez,  where  he  was  kindly  re-  It  was  the  habit  of  Gaston  to  serve 
ceived  by  his  father,  who  asked  him  the  meats  for  his  father  and  taate 
about  the  news  from  Navarre,  and  his  food.  As  soon  as  he  had  placed 
what  presents  he  had  received ;  all  the  first  dishes  before  him,  the 
of  which  he  showed,  except  the  Count  looked  at  him,  and  seeing 
purse  of  powder.  the  strings  of  the  purse  hanging 

It  happened  at  that  time,  that  from  his  coat,  he  ordered  the  boy 
Gaston  and  his  natural  brother,  to  come  nearer,  and,  taking  a  knife, 
Evan,  who  were  about  the  same  he  cut  the  strings  and  took  the 
age  and  size,  often  slept  together  purse  in  his  hand.  '^  What  is  in 
and  wore  each  other's  garments,  this  purse!"  he  asked. 
On  one  occasion,  while  playing  on  The  poor  boy,  who  was  taken 
their  beds,  they  interchanged  coats,  completely  by  surprise,  said  not  a 
and  Gaston^s  coat  with  the  purse  word,  but  became  pale  with  fear 
fell  upon  £van*s  bed.  The  latter,  and  commenced  to  tremble,  for  he 
who  was  somewhat  malicious,  asked:   felt  that  he  was  lost    The  Count 

**  Gaston,  what  is  that  you  wear  opened  the  bag,  put  some  of  the 
every  day  in  your  bosom  ?"  powder  on  a  bit  of  bread  and  whist- 

**  Give  me  back  my  coat,"  replied  ling  up  a  grey-hound  lying  near 
Gaston,  petulantly,  **  it  is  no  busi-  him,  he  threw  it  to  the  dog.  As 
ness  of  yours."  soon  as  the  hound  had  tasted  the 

Three  days  afterwards,  how-  the  first  morsel,  it  fell  and  instantlj 
ever,  while  the  boys  were  play-  die<l. 

ing  at  tennis,  Gaston  got  angry  with  In  a  moment,  when  the  Count 
Evan,  and  gave  him  a  slap  on  the  saw  the  efioct  of  the  powder  on  the 
fiice,  which  put  a  stop  to  the  game,  dog,  he  hastily  rose  from  the  table, 
and  Evan  entered,  weeping,  into  seized  a  knife,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
the  chamber  of  his  father,  who  ask-  throwing  it  at  his  son,  when  several 
•d  what  was  the  matter.  The  boy  knights  and  squires  sprang  before 
replied  that  Gaston  had  beaten  him,  the  Count  and  entreated  him  to  in- 
but  thathe  deserved  a  beating  worse  form  himself  of  the  whole  matter^ 
tiian  himself.  before  doing  violence  to  the  boy. 

**  Wherefore!"  asked  the  Count  Arrested  for  an  instant,  by  the  in- 
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terposition  of  his  kni^bta,  he  ex-  This  unanimous  opinion  of  his 
claimed,  in  his  own  Gascon  tongue :  people  somewhat  restrained  the 
**0b,  Gaston,  thou  traitor  1  for  Count,  so  he  decided  to  condemn 
you,  and  to  increase  the  inheritance  his  son  to  an  imprisonment  of  two 
that  soon  would  have  been  yours,  or  three  months  and  then  send  him 
have  I  waged  wars  and  incurred  the  to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  for 
hatred  of  the  Kings  of  France,  Eng-  several  years,  until  his  crime  diould 
land,  Spain,  Navarre  and  Arragon,  he  forgotten.  He  then  dismissed 
aod  I  have  strenuously  borne  my-  the  assembly ;  but  those  of  the 
self  against  them ;  and  now,  you  County  of  Foix  were  unwilling  to 
would  poison  me.  This  comes  of  leave  Orthez  until  the  Count  gave 
your  perverse  nature.  Know,  that  them  full  assurance  that  Gaston 
you  shall  die  by  this  blow.**  should  not  die.    The  unhappy  boy 

Then,  springing  over  the  table,  w  as,  ho  we  ver,  subjected  to  a  very  rig- 
with  his  knife  still  in  his  hand,  he  orous  imprisonment  in  the  tower  of 
tttempted  to  kill  the  unresisting  Orthez,  where  he  had  little  light,  and 
boy ;  but  the  knights  and  squires  with  no  one  near  to  counsel  or  con- 
fell  on  their  knees  before  him,  and,  sole  him.  He  wore,  without  change^ 
in  tears,  begged  for  God's  sake,  not  for  ten  days,  the  same  garments 
to  slay  Gaston,  for  he  was  his  only  which  he  had  on  when  he  entered 
child— that  after  full  investigation  the  gloomy  chamber  of  the  prison ; 
it  might  appear  that  he  did  not  and  he  left,  untouched,  the  food 
know  what  the  purse  contained,  that  was  daily  set  before  him.  The 
tod  he  might  be  innocent  This  servant  who  waited  on  him,  seeing 
entreaty  changed  the  purpose  of  the  his  melancholy  condition,  informed 
Count,  who  ordered  Gaston  to  be  the  Count  that  Gaston  was  starving 
imprisoned  in  the  tower  and  strictly  himself,  for  he  had  eaten  nothing 
guarded ;  but  his  terrible  wrath,  since  he  entered  his  prison, 
turned  away,  for  an  instant,  from  This  report  of  the  snd  state  of  his 
his  son,  fell  with  frightful  severity  son,  which  the  stem  father  con- 
on  the  attendants  of  the  youth,  strued  into  mere  stubbornness  and 
Many  of  them  fled,  but  fifteen  hand-  an  additional  act  of  resistance  to 
some  and  gallant  young  men  of  his  his  authority,  excited  him  to  a 
court,  were  put  to  death  in  the  cru-  fury  of  passion ;  and  without  saying 
ellest  manner,  and  for  no  better  a  word,  he  left  his  chamber,  and 
reason  than  that  *^  it  could  not  be  holding  in  his  hand  a  long  knife, 
otherwise,  but  they  must  have  been  which  he  commonly  used  for  paring 
acquainted  with  his  secrets,  and  and  cleaning  his  nails,  he  went  to  the 
they  ought  to  have  made  them  prison.  He  opened  the  door  and 
known."  approached  the  terrified  boy.  hold- 

The  Count  was  not  satisfied  with    ing  the  blade  of  his  knife  by  the 
the  doom  of  imprisonment  he  had    point,  and  so  near  it,  that  the  length 
imposed  on  his  son,  he  therefore,   beyond  his  fingers  was  not  greater 
called  an  assembly  at  Orthez,  of  the    than  the  thickness  of  a  farthing: 
prelates,  nobles,  and  other  '*nota-   but,   unhappily,   in   thrusting  thia 
ble  men,"  of  Foix  and  Beam,  in-   point  against  the  throat  of  his  son, 
formed  them  of  the  ofience  com-   he  struck  a  vein  in  the  neck  of  the 
mitted  by  his  son,  and  expressed   boy ;  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, 
he  opinion  that  he  deserved  death ;   **  Ha,  traitor,  why  do  you  not  eat  ?" 
ut  the  assembly  responded  with   The  Count  upon  this,  left  the  prison, 
ne  voice  to  this  declaration,  that   without  saying  or  doing  anything 
Gaston  must  not  be  put  to  death,      further;  but  it  was  enough :  for  the 
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poor  boy,  affrighted  at  the  coraing  that  occurred  towards  the  cobcIu- 

of  his  father,  and  weakened  with  sion  of  his  days ;  and  although  it 

fasting,   feeling  the    knife  at    his  was  in  conformity  with  the  prac- 

throat,  turned  over,  and  then  and  tices  of  the  tiroes,  it  presents  his 

there  expired.  character  in  no  amiable  light.   It 

The  Count  had  hardly  re-entered  happened  that  Jeanne  de  Boalogne, 

his  chamber,  when  he  was  informed  the  daughter  of  his  cousin,  Alienor 

by  the  servant  who  carried  food  to  de  Comminges  and  John,  Count  de 

Gaston,    that  his  son   was  dead.  Boulogne,  had  been  left  with  him, 

**  Dead  ?"  asked  the  Count,  "  May  by  her  mother,  when   a  child  of 

God    help  me!  my  Lord,"  affirmed  three  years,  and  whom  he  had  care- 

the  servant,  "  it  is  true."    The  now  fully  watched   over  and   nurtured 

wretched  father  still  would  not  be-  until  her  twelfth  year,  when  she 

lieve  the  report,  and  he  sent  one  of  was  sought  in    marriage  by  the 

his  knights,  who  was  near,  to  ascer-  Duke  of  Berry,  uncle  of  the  Kinjfof 

tain  the  truth  of  it.    The  knight  France.f     The  old  duke,  who  had 

soon   returned  and  confirmed  the  lost  his  first  wife,  a  sister  of  the 

fact     Then  the  Count,  saddened  Count  d^Armagnac,  after  a  failure 

beyond  measure,  bitterly  bewailed  to  obtain  the  hand  of  a  daughterof 

his  death.  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  turned  his 

*^Ah,    Gaston  I"    he    exclaimed,  attention  to  the  ward  of  the  CouDt 

''  what  a  poor  adventure  is  this !  It  de  Foix,  and  he  pursued  his  object 

was  an  evil  hour,  for  yon  and  for  with  a  degree  of  avidity  that  was 

roe,  when  you  went  to  visit  your  in  just  proportion  to  the  apparent 

mother  in  Navarre.    Never  will  I  indifference  of  the  Count 

have  again  such  perfect  joy  as  I  had  To  aid  him  in  attaining  his  wish, 

before."  the  duke  implored  the  assistance 

He  then  sent  for  his  barber  to  of  the  king  and  his  brother,  the 

shave  him,  and  he  clothed  himself  Duke   of  Burgundy.       The  king 

and    all   his  household   in   black.  laughed  heartily  at  the  project,  as 

'*Thus  took  place,"  concludes  the  the  Duke  of  Berry  was  then  quite 

narrator  of  this  sad  event  to  Frois-  old,  and  said  to  him : 

sart,  ^what  I  have  told  you  of  the  **  Good  uncle,  what  will  yon  do 

death  of  Gaston  de  Foix.     His  fa-  with  such  a  little  girl  f    She  is  not 

ther  certainly  slew  him,  but   the  more  than  twelve  years  old,  while 

King  of  Navarre  gave  his  death  you  are  sixty.    By  my  faith !  it  is 

blow."*  a  great  folly  for  you  to  think  of 

The  Count   de   Foix   continued  such  a  thing.    Try  and  get  her  for 

to  be  <*onnecterl  with  many  impor-  your  son  John,  who  is  young  and 

tant  afiairs  during  the  remainder  of  growing  up.    The  match  is  much 

his  life,  but  he  was  still  governed  more  suitable  for  him  than  for  you." 

by  the  same  maxims  of  cautious  "My  Lord/'  replied   the  duke, 

prudence,  which  influenced  his  con-  "  that  has  been  spoken  of,  but  the 

duct   in    the   earlier   part   of  his  Count  de  Foix  will  not  listen  to  it; 

career.    He   continued    to   amass  and,  I  believe,   because    my  son 

great   treasures,  but  he  expended  comes  from  the  d'Armagnacs,  and 

them  liberally ;  though  it  may  be  they  and  the  Count  have  no  love 

inferred,  that  avarice  was  added  to  for  each  other.    But,  as  the  daugh- 

his  other  vices,  from  an  incident  ter  of  Boulonge  is  young,  I  will 

*  Froissart  Liv.  iii,  pp.  400,  404. 

f  This  incident  took  place  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI. 
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spare  her  for  three  or  four  years,  posed  to  the  match,  but  he  desired 

antilshe  is  a  woman  and  grown  up."  to  get  the  best  bargain  out  of  the 

"  But,  perhaps,"  said  the  king,  amorous  old  duke.  So,  at  length, 
'^she  may  not  spare  you,"  and  by  the  intercession  of  the  king 
he  continued,  still  laughing :  '*Fair  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he 
uncle,  since  you  have  set  your  agreed  to  give  up  the  girl  for 
heart  f^  much  on  this  marriage,  thirty  thousand  francs — a  recom- 
we  will  cheerfully  do  our  best  to  pense,  as  he  alleged,  for  his  ward- 
promote  it"  ship  of  nine  years.* 

The  Count  de  Foiz,  who   per-  Such  was  the  man,  with  his  vir- 

ceived   the   ardent  desire    of  the  tues  and  defects,  to  whom  £dward 

Duke   of  Berry,   treated    vaguely  the  Black  Prince,  entrusted   the 

and    coldly  about   the    marriage,  principality  of  Aquitain,  during  his 

and  only  replied  by  letters,  which  absence   in   Spain ;  and  he  could 

drew  out  the  negotiations  to  great  not  well  have  left  it  to  a  stronger 

length ;  not  that  he  was  really  op-  hand. 

*  Froissart,  Liv.  iii.  p.  996,  and  pp.  757,  758.  The  Count  de  Foiz  died  suddenly 
in  the  year  1391,  while  on  a  bear-hunt  in  the  woods  near  Orthez.  Ibid:  Liv. 
iv.  p.  119. 


MATERNAL  DREAM. 

The  mother  prays  in  her  heart,  and  eyes 
Her  fllumbVing  infant  with  still  delight ; 
In  the  cradle  so  calm,  so  dear  he  lies, 
An  angel  he  seems  in  her  sight. 

She  kisses  and  fondles  him,  scarce  herself, 
All  thought  of  the  pains  of  earth  departs, 
Hope  roves  In  a  future  of  fame  and  wealth — 
Such  the  dream  of  fond  mothers*  hearts. 

Meanwhile  at  the  window  loud  this  lay, 
The  rayen  shrieks  with  his  croaking  brood 
"Thy  angel,  thy  angel  shall  be  our  prey! 
The  robber  doth  serve  us  for  food  !" 

Ghamisso. 


n 
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ABIOSTO. 


The  days  of  Italy's  glory  are  past  haranguing,    in    a  shrill   cracked 

and  gone,  and  her  patriot  sons  are  voice,  an  audience  of  a  hundred ; 

wandering  in  foreign  lands.  but  when  we  are  told  that  these 

Let  us  turn  our  view  to  that  professors  were  young  and  beautifo), 
country,  and  imagine  ourselves  liv-  we  smile  with  incredulity  at  the 
ing  four  centuries  ago ;  then  we  historian  who  tells  it. 
would  see  the  diminutive  duchies  We  hear  of  one  Novella  d^An- 
and  tiny  principalities,  as  flourishing  drea,  in  Bologna,  who  frequently 
as  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the  occupied  her  father's  chair,  as  pro- 
present  era.  Bologna,  Modena,  fessor  of  common  law.  She  is  rep- 
Verona  and  Ferrara,  were  then  resented  as  so  beautiful  that  she 
courtly  cities,  with  all  the  splen-  placed  a  screen  before  her,  lest  the 
dour,  luxury  and  refinement  that  young  men,  her  listeners,  might  be 
we  have  in  much  larger  capitals  attracted  more  by  her  person  than 
now.  We  can  scarcely  believe  it  her  words.  If  we  misUke  not,  this 
when  we  are  told  that  the  refined  is  the  same  lady  to  whom  Tom 
capital  of  Ferrara,  attracted  courtiers  Moore  alludes : 
from  every  part  of  southern  Europe; 

and  it  seems  strange  to  hear  of  "  ^  «^**°  *»*»*•  ^«"  ^•^  ^™''°  ^"^ 

English  Studente  attending  the  law-  Lest  if  her  charms  were  acen,  the  stu- 
lectures  of  the  German  Werner,  on  dents 

the  institutes  of  the  Byzantine  jurist,  Should^Ict  their  young  eyes  wander  o'er 

lately  dug  up  by  the  Pisans,  from  And  qui'e  forget  their  jurisprudence." 
the  rums  of  Amalfi,  in  the  Italian 

city  of  sausages  and  leaning  towers.        But  Miss  Novella  was  not  the 

Yet  this  is  not  so  strange  as  the  most   wonderful   of  these  sapient 

account  of  the  female  professors  damsels.     We  hear  that  Olympia 

who  flourished  in  those  days.     It  i/orato,  at  the  age  of  sweet  sixteen, 

sounds  like  a  myth  to  hear  of  fe-  young,  handsome  and  talented,  ac- 

male  professors  I     There   must  be  tually  assumed  the  professorial  robe, 

some  mistake  about  it ;  they  must  and  lectured  on  Greek  and  Latin 

have  been  merely  school  mistresses,  literature  in  the  University  of  Fe- 

or  public  readers  as  we  have  now  ;  rarra  I     And   we   are  furthermore 

but  when  we  are  told  that  they  informed  that  these  young  ladies 

donned  ihedoctorial  gown  and  pro-  were  modest,  unassuming,  and  of 

nounced   their  lectures  orally,  ex  winsome  manners,  and  great  piety 

cathedra^  to  an  audience  of  men,  withal.      Would    you    Know   the 

then  we  are  compelled  to  admit  sad     history    of    this    same    fair 

that  they  were  professors,  in   the  Olympia,  as    given  by    the   chro- 

widest  sense  of  the  term.  In  think-  niclers?     She  was  left  an  orphan 

ing  of  these  lady  professors,  we  na-  in  a   cold  and   selfish'  worid.     A 

turally  imagine  them  to  be  wither-  German  physician  offered  his  hand 

ed  damsels  of  forty-five,  at  least,  in  — she  accepted  it — quit  her  native 

amphibiouscostume8,or  epicene  gar-  land  with  much  regret  and  torrents 

ments,  much  like  the  bloomer  of  of  tears,  and  after  many  wanderings 

our  day,and  spectacles  on  their  noses,  with  her  husband,   found  a  cold 
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home  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar,  now  owe  allegiance  to  the  Vandals 
in  the  quaint  old  hilly  town  of  of  the  Danube.  If  the  sounds  of 
Heidelberg,  now  niemorable  only  Torquato's  rhymes  is  sometimes 
for  its  ruined  Schloss,  and  leaky,  heard  at  summer  midnight,  from  a 
^ant  wine  cask^  called  the  HeideU  solitary  gondola,  balancing  on  the 
iergerfo98.  barely  rippled  surface  of  the  Canal 

We  are  not  yet  done  with  the  Grande,  under  the  Rialto,  in  the 
learned  ladies  of  Northern  Italy !  island  city  of  the  Adriatic,  it  is  not 
There  was  a  certain  Dr.  Zaura^Sam,  so  with  Lodovico^s  lines.  Hishar- 
(LL.  D.,  not  M.  D.,  was  her  title,)  monious  cadences  are  quite  forgot- 
very  skilled  in  mathematics  and  ten  by  the  common  people  in  Fer- 
natural  philosophy.  A  Mrs.  Man-  rara  now :  the  short  rhymes  of 
tdina  was  professor  of  anatomy,  Metastasio,  and  Mercadente's  music 
and  one  of  the  most  skilful  sur-  is  much  more  familiar  to  their  ears, 
geons  of  her  day.  (We  wonder  Except  Milan  and  Turin,  all  of 
what  her  husband  profes»sed  ? — Per-  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy  are 
haps  he  professed  submission,  and  much  dilapidated.  Ivy  is  creeping 
served  as  a  subject  for  his  better-  round  the  leaning  towers  of  Pisa 
halPs  experiments  in  vivisection,  and  Bologna ;  sea-moss  is  investing 
and  answered  for  the  mannikin  and  the  damp  walls  of  the  Venetian 
phantom  in  Madam's  anatomical  il-  paliazzi ;  gi'ass,  and  nettles,  and 
lustrations.)  wormwood  is  investing  the  quiet 

The  learned  linguist,  Matilda  and  deserted  streets  of  Lucca  and 
Tamlroni  was  almost  equal  to  Car-  Verona,  and  everything  you  see  be- 
dinal  Mezzofanti,  in  her  knowledge  travs  the  picture  of  decay.  Tis  a 
of  the  living  tongues.  lovely  sight  to  look  on  those  towns 

Vittoria  Colonna  was  a  noble  as  you  descend  the  Alps;  but  when 
lady  of  learning  and  virtue,  and  we  you  enter  them  the  illusion  vanish- 
mast  not  fail  to  mention  three  who  es.  The  rivers,  lakes  and  mountains 
resembled  Sappho  and  Lais,  more  are  still  lovely,  but  they  are  not 
than  any  saints  of  the  Christian  the  work  of  perishable  man. 
Church  I  can  mention,  unless  it  is  Reggio  is  a  little  town  between 
a  Saint  Magdalen  ;  these  are  Tullia  Modena  and  Perma ;  'twas  here  that 
d^ArazoML^  Miss  Morosina  and  Miss  Lodovico  Ariosto  first  opened  his 
Imperia.  Cardinal  Ippolito  de  infant  eyes  to  the  light  o^  heaven, 
Medici,  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  the  in  the  year  1474;  but  Ferrara  was 
learned  Sadaleto^  can  perhaps  tell  the  scene  of  all  his  pleasures  and 
yon  more  about  them  than  I  can.      all  his  sorrows. 

To  hear  of  the  lady  professors  The  house  of  Este  gave  sove- 
in  our  days,  one  would  think  these  reigns  to  the  city  in  those  days. 
Italian  times  returning  !  Dukes    Alfonso   and   Ercolo,   and 

The  fertile  plains  of  Piedmont  Cardinal  Ippolito,  were  genii  loci 
«nd  the  fairer  fields  of  Lombardy  in  Ariosto's  time, 
now  pay  a  tithe  of  their  rich  bar-  Ferrara  was  the  theatre  of  many 
▼estB  into  the  fiscal  coffers  of  im-  artists,  sculptors,  and  literati  ; 
perial  Austria.  The  marble  palaces  among  the  latter,  were  Tiraboschi, 
of  Padova  and  Ferrara  have  long  the  historian  of  Italian  literature ; 
since  fallen  to  decay,  and  the  mirth  Muratori,  the  Antiquarian  ;  Gua- 
that  was  once  heard  in  them  is  rini,  the  poet,  author  of  U  pastor 
hashed  forever.  fi^;  and  last,  not  least,  Torquato 

The  humbled  descendants  of  the  Tasso. 
dakes  and  magnates  of  the  land,       Ariosto  was  intended  for  the  law; 
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but,  instead  of  studying  his  profes-  Henrietta  Sontag,  on  her  way  to 

sion,  he  read  French  and  Spanish  Russia ;  and,  finding  they  had  the 

romances.     Judge    of   the    stern  celebrated  cantatrice,  of  whom  they 

father^s  anffer  when  he  catches  his  had  heard  so  much  in  Berlin,  in 

son  with  these  forbidden  volumes!  their  possession,  they  carried  the 

the  prohibited  books  are  consigned  party  to  their  cave,  made  the  lady 

to  the  fiames,  in  spite  of  Lodovi-  give  them  an  impromptu  subterra- 

co*s  tears  and  entreaties  for  their  nean  concert,  and  released  them 

preservation.    Deprived  of  his  fa-  without  harm.    So  you  see  art  and 

vorites,  Plautus  and  Terence  sup-  literature  is  often  appreciated  hy 

ply  their  place.     These  gave  him  barbarians  and  outlaws! 

a  passion  for  the  drama,  and  he  Ariosto   was  the  first  to  write 

took   to   writing  comedies.     His-  comedies  in   verse.      These  were 

tory  don't  say  now  his  father  was  represented  in  a  theatre  planned  by 

reconciled  to  have  these  plays  per-  himself. 

formed  in  his  own  house  by  his  Monastic   vows   prevented   our 

children,  yet  it  says  they  were  re-  poet  taking  to  himself  a   lawful 

presented  there.  wife:  the  mother  of  his  children 

Some  years  before  Ariosto,  there  was  named  Alessandra. 
lived  a  rude  poet  named  Bqjardo,  Orlando  Furioso  must  have  been 
who  wrote  a  poem  called  Orlando  an  improvisatioii,  at  first,  recited 
Innamorato,  It  was  subsequently  before  the  court  at  Ferrara,  and 
polished  up  by  Berni.  This  poem  subsequently  corrected  and  pub- 
gave  our  nero  the  subject  of  his  lished.  Six  editions  were  issued  in 
epic,  which  is  properly  a  continna-  the  author's  life-time,  but  he  com- 
tion  of  Bojardo's  Orlando.  plained  that  the  printers  had  assas- 
Ariosto  gave  the  title  of  Orlando  sinated  him  in  every  one  of  them, 
Furioao  to  his  production,  the  so  miserable  was  the  typography, 
great  work  of  his  life.  It  was  said  The  same  might  be  said  of  many 
he  worked  this  poem  over  every  American  books  now  in  circula- 
year,  like  he  did  his  garden,  in  or-  tion,  their  pagtfS  are  so  full  of 
der  to  make  it  perfect.    A  manu-  errors. 

script  of  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  Ariosto  died  at  Ferrara  in  1583. 

library  of  Ferrara,  much  marked.  His  marble  monument  may  yet  be 

erased  and  interlined.     When  the  seen   in  that  city.     It  is  adorned 

poem  was  first  shown  to  Cardinal  with  the  statues  of   Poetry   and 

Ippolito  by  its  author,  the  prince  Glory.     Kings   and   magnates  of 

exclaimed,  "  where  on  earth  Mas-  other  lands  make  pilgrimages  to 

ter  Lodovico,  have  you  scraped  up  this  noted  shrine  of  genius.     Here 

so  much  nonsense  r  is  a  description  of  Ferrara  by  Tam- 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  that  bull : 
when  travelling  in  a  wild  part  of  ^  In  a  wide  and  desolate  plain, 
the  country  infested  by  robbers,  a  few  miles  from  the  river  Fo, 
his  party  was  attacked,  and  they  lies  the  once  magnificent  snd 
might  have  sufiered,  had  not  the  polished  capital  of  the  ancient 
bandit  learned  from  one  of  the  ser-  Duchy,  now  a  faded  and  meian- 
vants  that  it  was  the  poet  Ariosto.  choly  town,  whose  grass-grown 
The  magnanimous  brigand  begged  streets  and  crumbling  palaces  give 
his  pardon  for  the  molestation,  and  back  the  echoes  of  the  stranger's 
let  him  pass  on  uninjured.  foot,  as  in  sombre  mood,  he  tra- 
it most  have  been  a  kindred  verses  its  smooth-fiagged  pave- 
predatory  band  that  caught  Miss  ments. 
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''It  once  boasted  of  a  hundred  countries  thus,  than  to  take  ships 

thousand  inhabitants,  now  it  counts  and    dilif^nces,   and   be   troubled 

scarcely  one  fourth  the  number.  The  with  inn-keepem !" 

principal  streets  are  spacious,  and  Many  of  ub,  who  have  tried  the 

handsomely  adorned  with  superb  old  realities  of  travel,  will  be  compelled 

palaces.    Long  and  narrow  streets  to   admit  the  sense  of  the  poet's 

are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  answer ;  for,  though  ships  may  be 

where  the  grass  grows  rank,  and  better  now  than  they  were  in  his 

all  is  silent  and  desolate;  not  even  day,  and  land  conveyances  better 

a  beggar,   is  seen   limping  lazily  and   hotels  more  convenient,  yet 

along.'*  sea-sickness    remains,  and  tavern 

On  the  poet's  tomb,  in  the  Bene-  bills  are  as  sure  as  death.    In  fact, 

dictioe  Church,  is  his  bust,  from  the  most  pleasant   journeys,   are 

which  lightning  melted  the  laurel  journeys  in  imagination.     Sterne's 

wreath  of  iron,   without  injuring  Sentimental  Journey^  De  Maistre's 

the  marble.  Voyage   autour  de  ma  chambre, 

«ir«««.u«.  •u-r  u.  •           .is     u  *i^<i  Curtis'  NtU-Notes,  are  much 

"Know  that  the  IigbtQing  sanctifies  be-  v   *x      xt             i.         i        mi_ 

low,  better  than  real  travels.    They  are 

Whate'er  it  strikes:  the  bust  is  sacred  all   ideal   travels,  and   all  travels 

^^^^"  roust  have  a  good  deal  of  fiction 

The  poet  did  not  love  to  travel,  in  them  to  make  them  readable. 
He  spent  most  of  his  days  in  the  I  assure  some  of  my  hearers  who 
house,  built  for  him  by  his  patron,  have  not  been  on  the  Rhine  or  the 
the  Cardinal.    The   cicerone  will  Nile,  that  it  is  vastly  more  pleasant, 
not  fail  to  show  you  this,  together  with  a  picture-book  containing  the 
with  the  surrounding  garden,  where  legends  of  those  streams,  in  a  par- 
he   dreamed   of  haunted  castles,  lor,  on  a  sofa,  with  a  cheerful  fire 
lore-lorn   knights,  beautiful    roai-  in  the  grate,  supposing  it  is  winter 
dens   and   Eden-bowers.     In   the  time,   than   at  any  season  of  the 
Piazza  Grande  you  may  see — and  year,  in  a  steamer  on  those  famous 
this  without  the  importunate  and  streams! 
garrulous  guide — the  bronze  statues  I  have  tried  it — so  may  you  I 
of  the  two  illustrious  Dukes,  Al-  But  where  is  poet  Lodovicof 
fonso  and  Ercola.  The  Orlando,  long,  intricate  and 

Ariosto  was  a  lover  of  the  wild  wearisome    as  it  is,  mirrors  the 

and  beautiful ;  nature  ever  wooed  manners  of   the    age.    One    can 

him  to  her  bosom ;  he  delighted  imagine,  from  it,  what  society  was 

to  ramble  along  streams  and  shady  at  the  time  it  was  composed.    The 

places ;  and  he  often  refers  to  the  legends  and  romances  of  Provence 

happy  days  spent  at  the  Ft/^ifatt-  furnished   material  for  the  poem; 

mtana,  near  Riggio,  in  his  youth,  but  it  is  worked  up  so  intricately, 

The  rural  scenes  there  first  fostered  agreeably  and  ingeniously,  that  the 

die  spirit  of  poetry  in  his  young  stories  you  have  heard  before  are 

imagination.  Somefriend  expressed  entertaining,  as  they  are  transposed 

a  wonder  that   he  could  content  by  the  Italian  author, 

himself  in  his  plain  honse,  and  in  a  Many  critics  condemn  the  work 

city  like  Ferrara,  when  he  could  for  that  almost  universal  fault  in 

picture  in  his  poems  such  mansions  the  Italian  literature  of  that  age, 

in  other  countries,  and  such  hea-  namely,  its  licentiousness.    These 

▼enly    abodes   elsewhere.     '*Ah!  by percritic^must  leave  out  Castijand 

you  see,  friend,"  said  the  poet,  ^  it  is  Boccaccio,  at  least,  when  they  call 

so  much  easier  to  travel  in  imagi-  the  poetry  of  Ariosto  immoral ! 

nation  round  the  world,  and  visit  One  anecdote  of  his  earlv  Ufa  \ 
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will  insert  here.    His  father  was  with  fanes,  witches,  winged  horses, 

in    a    terrible  passion,   when   he  and    enchanted    forests ;     womeo 

caught  him  reading  novels  instead  fighting  and  men  fiiinting;  and  all 

of  studying  law,  and  scolded  him  such  things.     We  may  well  ssk, 

severely.     His  brother,  who  was  like  Cardinal"  Este :  **  Where,  Mr. 

present,  asked  him  why  he  con  tin-  Lewis,  did  you  manage  to  scrape 

ued   to  read  those  romances,  in-  up  so  much  nonsense!"      Italian 

stead  of  pursuing  his  studies.    His  authors,  in  those  days,  were  fond  of 

answer  was  so  calm  and  reasona-  strong  imagery,  like  the  Orientals, 

ble,   the  brother  said  :   Why  did  and  our  author  has  closely  imitated 

you  not  answer  father  so,  when  he  them. 

was  scolding  you  ?    Lodovico  an-  Besides  his  chief  work,  Ariosto 

Bwered,  ^  Because  I  am  writing  a  wrote  seven  satires,  five  comedies, 

comedy,  in  which  I  want  to  intro-  and  a  number  of  lyrics.    The  last 

duce  an  angry  father ;  and  if  I  had  are    scarcely    worth    mentioning, 

spoken    when   the  old  man   was  They  are  condemned  for  gross  ob- 

scolding  me,  I  would  have  missed  scenity ;  but  how  would  it  be  other- 

the  very  scene  I  wanted  to  catch."  wise,   when   the  poet*s    unfaithfbl 

I  give  this  anecdote  as  I  get  it,  mistresses,  and  not  the  virgin  muses^ 

without  vouching  for  its  authenti-  were  the  goddesses  that  inspired 

city.  him  f  and  when  he  took  the  loose 

Previous  to  Ariosto  there  lived  verses  of  the  minor  Latin  poets,  ss 

in  Ferrara  a  noble  named  Bogardo,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertins  and 

who  wrote  a  poem  called  the  Or-  Gallus,  for  models  f 

lando  Innamorato,  which  was  very  The  satires  are  better,  and  are 

popular.     It  was  unfinished,  and  it  far  superior  to  those  of  Martial  and 

was  feared  that  no  one  would  un-  Juvenal  in  delicacy  of  language  and 

dertake  to  finish  it ;  this  task  was  refinement  of  diction.    He  has  not 

begun  by  our  author,  and  even  he  taken  the  coarse  language  of  the 

has  not  brought  it  to  a  finish,  for  vulgar,  like  the  two  Latin  authors 

it  seems  he  intended  to  continue  it.  mentioned  ;  but  more  in  imitation 

Roland  is  not  exactly  crazy,  but  of  Horace,  he  uses  the  language  of 

is  merely  called   crazy  Roland,  to  his   rank   and   class  to  point  his 

show   that  it    is  the  long-desired  satires  with.    They  were  not  pub- 

sequel  to  Bogardo^s  poem.  lished  till  after  his  death,  and  wera 

It  is  evident  from  that  epic,  that  in  the  form  of  epistles,  addressed  to 

Ruggero  and  Bradamente  were  to  intimate  friends.    In  them  we  see 

bethechief  personages  of  the  poem;  the  man  as  he  was ;  with  his  weak- 

and  so  Ariosto  has  taken  them  up,  nesses  and  his  follies.     As  he  does 

just  as  his  predecessor  has  left  them,  not  spare  himself,  he  is  not  kinder 

Orlando^s  love  for  Angelica  is  con-  to  other  persons:  be  avows  his  own 

tinned  in  all  its  importance  to  the  faults  and  laughsat  those  of  others, 

caption   of  the   poem.    Orlando^s  He  knew  human  nature,  and  did 

love  and  folly,  and  the  wars  between  not  expect  too  much  from  erring 

the  Christians  and   Saracens,  are  creatures.     His  morality  consisted 

constantly  kept  in  view  throughout  in  actions  and  not  in  words,  a  ase- 

the  entire  piece.     It  would  be  use-  ful  and  practical  kind,  that  tends  to 

less  to  try  to  give  the  analysis  of  make  men  content  with  others  as 

the  Orlando  Furioso,  the  machinery  well  as  with  themselves.     To  give 

is  so  complicated,  and  the  characters  some  idea  of  the  satires,  I  will  take 

so  numerous.    It  seems  to  be  a  a  cursory  view  of  the  one  on  Mar- 

series    of   wild    and    extravagant  riage,  addressed    to  his  intimate 

stories,  slightly  connected ;   filled  fnend,  Malaguzzi.    He  beeins  by 
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reproaching  him  for  not  letting  him  merit  of  the  composition  which  ia 
know  of  his  intention  to  marry.     I  to  be  admired,  but  the  sound  prac- 
will  attempt  a  prose  translation  of  tical  suggestions  which  are  offered 
the  words :  to  a  friend,  who  was  about  to  take 
'*  I  approve  of  marriage,  though  a  step  on  which  depended  mainly 
I  am  not  a  married  man.     Man  is  his  future  happiness  for  life, 
not  complete  without  a  woman  at       The    five  comedies   mentioned, 
his  side.    With  a  pleasant  home  bear  the  following  titles :  La  Casa- 
and  a  wife,  a  man  has  less  tempta-  ria ;  I  Suppositi ;  II  Negromante  ; 
tions  to  sin.     He  who  has  no  wife  La  Cena,  and  La  Scolastica.    The 
has  never  learned  to  love ;  he  does  third  mentioned  is  generally  con- 
not  even  know  the  worth  of  cha-  sidered  the  best.   Ariosto  performed 
rity  r  in  these  himself:  Moliere  and  Shaks- 
Tben  he  tells  him  he  must  not  peare  were  also  actors  of  their  own 
marry  too  late  in  life;  and  what  plays!    There  is  most  too  much 
kind  of  a  person  he  must  choose :  similarity  in  the  plots  of  these  plays, 
as  near  as  possible  of  his  own  rank  They  do  not  represent  the  manners 
and  fortune,  and  ten  or  twelve  years  of  the  age,  but  ancient  manners, 
vounger  than  himself.     She  must  They  resemble  Plautus  and  Terence, 
be  cheerful  and  docile  ;  agreeable  perhaps  too  much  ;  but  that  is  na- 
and  polite;   never  sad;  she  must  tural,  considering  that  these  two 
never  frown.     About  disparity  in  authors   were   his   favourites,  and 
ages,  be  says :  that    every    thing    pertaining    to 
ur»-j-    •     «•  «j-j  i:«.-  -- #•-!  Greece  and  Rome,  were  enthusiasm 
Per  mio  coQuiglio,  sia  di  to  minore;  tically  admired  at  the  time.     And 
Di  pare  o  di  piCi  eU,  noa  la  tor  mai ;  not  only  then,  but  even  down  to 
Pcrche,  pMsando,  come  pa,  il  migliore  j        subjects  are  taken   from 
Tempo, e  1  begli  anai  in  lor  prima  cbe  *"•',     //.  ^    "^    -        i  xr  *       i 

inioi,  ancient  history  for  Dlays.    Not  only 

Ti  parria  yecchio,  easendo  anco  tu  in  Alfieri  and  Comeille,  but  Ponsard 

^°'®"  and  Knowles,  got  the  themes  of 

^You  must,  at  least,  be  thirty;  for  tragedies  from  Greek  and  Roman 

then  the  passions  yield  more  readily  history. 

to  the  will.    Let  the  wife  hear  Mass  It  is  said  by  some  that  Ariosto 

once  a  day ;  twice  a  year  will  be  received  the  lanrel  crown  from  the 

enough  for  confession.*'    But  the  hands  of  Charles  V. ;  it  is  certain 

few  lines  quoted  may  be  sufBcient  he  ffot  a  diploma  from  that  mo- 

to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  the  narcn. 
satires.    It  is  not  only  the  poetical 
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TBI  AVATOXT  OF  WORDS. 
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We  have,  in  a  preceding  article,  "^^m  carfew  toOs  tlie  kaeU  of  partiag 
treated  bri^y  of  the  morality  of  ^»f."&Cn 
words.  Not  leas  important  is  their  and  we  all  know  that  the  curfew 
historical  interest  In  studying  the  was  the  evening  bell;  bat  let  us 
components  of  this  beantifui  mosaic  examine  a  little  more  closely.  ^  Car- 
of  oar  langoage,  we  shall  frequent-  few"  is  derived  from  the  two  French 
)y  encounter  words,  which,  when  words,  '^coavre-feu,'*  and  ugnifiea 
traced  to  their  source,  will  be  found  **  cover  fire."  The  word  had  its 
to  have  had  their  origrin  in  some  birth  in  the  reign  of  William  (be 
curious,  lobg^forgotten  custom,  the  Conqneror,  who  issued  an  order, 
record  of  which  is  embalmed  only  that,  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  tt 
in  the  etymology  of  the  word,  eight  o'clock  at  night,  every  one 
Here,  laid  away  in  the  dusty  ar-  should  put  out  his  light  and  go  to 
chives  of  our  language,  lie  slumber-  bed.  But  we  have  not  reached  the 
•ing  rare  and  valuable  historical  root  of  the  matter  yet,  for  the  word 
&cts,  peculiar  superstitions  of  the  does  not  mean,  ^  put  out  the  light" 
people,  strange  and  romantic  le-  We  who  live  in  these  days  of  lud- 
gends — keys,  as  it  were,  to  cham-  fer  matches,  can  hardly  conceive  of 
bers,  within  whose  solemn  retreats  the  trouble  devolved  upon  our  as- 
supreme  and  unbroken  silence  has  cestors,  by  the  necessity  of  keeping 
reigned  for  ages — ^where  the  sun-  some  fire  always  burning:  for,  if  it 
beams  sported  a  thousand  years  ever  went  entirely  out,  very  incon- 
ago— where  the  world  spent  its  venient  expedients  had  to  be  re* 
youth  and  then,  abandoned  them  sorted  to,  that  it  might  be  procured 
forever.  We  are  borne  back — far,  again.  Their  custom,  consequently, 
fiir  back — ^as  we  stand  among  these  was,  to  rake  up  the  ashes  so  as 
musty  relics  of  a  dead  and  buried  to  cover  ike  burning  log,  which 
age.  Tis  pleasant  to  feel  ourselves  caused  it  to  burn  so  slowly,  that  a 
among  them.  Tis  profitable  to  fine  bed  of  coals  was  lefi  in  the 
compare  our  lot  with  theirs.  'Tis  morning.  This,  therefore,  gave  rise 
well  to  know  that  the  same  joys  and  to  the  name,  **  cover-fire^ — **  couvre- 
sorrows,  the  same  weakness  and  feu" — "curfew  bell."  The  pre- 
frailty,  the  same  hopes  and  fears  valence  of  this  ingenious  custom,  at 
marked  the  men  of  that  primeval  that  time,  leads  us  to  look  vet  far- 
period,  which  characterize  us,  their  ther  back,  and  to  see  where  we  can 
descendants.  Let  us  study,  then,  find  it.  Our  researches  carry  us 
the  history  in  words.  back  about  three  thousand  years. 

We  have  spoken  of  some  pecu-  ^  the   Odyssey  of  Homer,   fifth 

liar  custom  being  recorded  in  the  ^A  ^^?''  hundred   and   eighty- 

meaning  of  a  word.     A  very  beau-  ^^^^^^  .  '">^  ^^'""  *^«  following 

tiful   and  well-known   instance  of  expression: 

this,  is  afibrded  by  the  old  English  '<  ^  S'ors  rig  6aXov  tfvfit^  iyixgu^ 

term,  curfew.     We  have  all  read  fuXaivi) 

Gray's  Elegy.  tftl^f/uux  tjufo^  tfw|[wv."* 

*  *' And  lu  when  any  one  hath  concealed  a  torch  in  black  ashes,  vivMrvtW  «Af 
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Home  Tooke,  in  the  Diversions  became  too  bulky  for  convenience, 
of  Purlej,  gives  an  interesting,  the  parchment  was  cut  off,  and  an- 
though  disputed  derivation  of  the  other  stick  commenced  upon.  Each 
word,  poltroon.  There  are  few  of  roll  was  called  "  vo/timen  "— "  that 
ns,  perhaps,  who  have  sot  a  bitter  which  is  rolled,"  from  "vo/t;o,"  "to 
contempt  for  this  character — for  a  roll,**  and,  hence,  our  "volume." 
poltroon  is  a  dastardly  coward.  Our  The  act  of  "cutting  off,"  gave  the 
opinion  is  not  improved  by  a  know-  Romans  their  word  for  volume: 
ledge  of  the  origin  of  the  word.  In  viz.,  "  tomua^  from  the  Greek, 
the  period  of  the  world,  when  bows  "  T^jxvor,"  "  to  cut." 
and  arrows  formed  a  most  effective  BihU  has,  also,  its  tale  to  tell.  This 
species  of  weapon,  and  an  archer  is  from  the  Greek  word,  "Bi/SXe^," 
was  a  very  formidable  opponent,  which  means,  primarily,  "the  in* 
base  and  cowardly  men  would  very  ner  bark  of  the  papyrus."  As  this 
often  maim  themselves,  by  cutting  material  ^as  used  to  write  upon,  the 
off  their  right  thumbs,  so  as  to  be  name  was  transferred  to  signify  that 
unable  to  draw  the  bow-string,  which  was  written  upon.  We  have 
thereby  rendering  themselves  inca-  contracted  the  meaning  of  the  word 
pable  of  military  service.  The  to  point  out  but  one  book :  t.  e.^ 
Latin  words,  ^^pollice  truneus^ —  the  book  of  books, 
'^one  who  has  deprived  himself  of  ^''Paper^  also  tells  us  that  the 
his  thumb  " — pointed  out  one  who  Egyptian  papyrus  was  once  used  to 
was  held  in  loathsome  detestation  be  written  upon — and  library  from 
by  all.  The  contraction  of  these  "Zt6er,"  "a  book,"  and  that,  from 
words, paltroon,  is  equally  degraded.   ^Hiber^^  "  inner  bark,"  corroborates 

There  is  an  interesting  historical  the  fact, 
fact, connected  with  the  word  "sal-  From  the  word,  "fortnight:" 
ary,"  which,  we  all  know,  is  the  re-  t.  e^  "fourteen  nights,"  we  learn 
mnneration  paid  for  services  ren-  that  our  ancestors  measured  time 
dered.  The  word  is  derived  from  by  nights,  instead  of  days,  as  we  do. 
"ia/,"  the  Latin  term  for  salt,  which  "Sennight,"  contracted  for  "seven 
was  part  of  the  pay  of  a  Roman  nights,"  or  a  week,  is  another  trace 
soldier.  Here  is  a  permanent  record  of  the  same  custom.  In  adjourning 
of  the  historical  fact,  that  the  Ro-  a  court,  the  judge  did  not  specify, 
mans  paid  their  soldiers  partly  in  "sit  again  on  this  day  week,"  "  but 
salt,  preserved  in  this  word.  The  on  this  day  sennight.^ 
phrase  "  he  doesnH  earn  his  salt,"  "  Gazettee"  is  derived  from  the 
was  probably  as  common  then,  as  Italian  word,  ^^gazettay^  a  Venetian 
it  is  now.  coin,  which  was  the  price  set  upon 

"  Fo/tf  m^,"  as  applied  to  a  book,  is  the  first  newspaper.  The  word, 
another  one  of  these  fossil  words —  denoting  the  price,  became  soon 
skeleton  remains  of  an  idea,  long,  attached  to  the  newspaper  itself, 
long  ago,  dead  and  buried.  ^'VoU  Nothing  is  more  interesting  than 
ome"  is  derived  from  the  Latin  verb,  to  track  a  word  back  to  its  primary 
"fw>/w>" — ^to  rolU^  A  Roman  signification,  and  then  to  watch  its 
book  was  a  vastly  different  thing  fortunes — the  "ups  and  downs"  in 
from  a  publication,  hot  from  a  press,  its  meaning — through  the  passage 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Long  of  a  long  and  chequered  life.  Ya- 
strips  of  parchment  or  some  other  rious  and  eventful  are  the  changes 
material,  covered  with  characters  which  we  find  occurring.  Scions  of 
written  by  hand,  were  rolled  around  lofty  birth  we  shall  see  shorn  of 
(^lindrical  sticks;  and  when  the  roll  their  glory.     Gay  gallants  will  be 
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feand  deprived  of  their  featbers.  horses  and  horsemanship,  in  those 
Words,  like  men,  have  their  vicis-  feudal  times,  we  are  not  surprised 
situdes,  and  an  equally  sad  interest  to  find  that  the  **"  coant  of  the  sta- 
is  felt,  in  watching  the  decay  of  a  ble,"  or  ''constable,"  was  an  officer 
noble  line,  and  of  a  high-bom  word,  of  prodigioas  power  and  influeDce. 
Let  us  study  the  histoty  of  one  or  Indeed  so  formidable  did  he  be* 
two  words,  in  this  manner.  come,  that  his  jurisdiction  had  to 

Far,  far  back,  in  the  dim  old  days  be  curtailed  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
of  classic  Greece,  a  word  took  its  II.,  and  was  entirely  forfeited  by 
rise,  called  "  KXtjeix'^^"  It  had  its  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in 
parentage  in  •'KX^^of,"  **a  lot,"  1621.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were 
and  meant  ''that  which  was  in-  once  turned  upon  a  constable — 
herited."  Looking  at  the  word  a  viz.,  the  great  Bourbon  of  France, 
few  years  later,  we  find  it  to  have  who  sent  a  shudder  of  horror 
undergone  its  first  metamorphosis,  through  the  civilized  world  by  sack- 
and  to  mean,  "  a  person  set  aside  ing  Rome,  and  trampling  beneath 
to  a  peculiar  religious  purpose  or  his  sacrilegious  feet  the  holy  power 
lot."  Such  were  the  Levites  among  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Tracing 
the  Jews.  The  next  time  we  meet  the  word  down  to  later  times,  we 
with  our  word,  it  has  descended  to  find  constable  employed  to  desi^ 
Rome,  where,  under  the  slightly  nate  the  name  of  an  important  civil 
altered  form  of  "clericus,"  it  means  oflicer, — e.  ^., 

a  "priest,"  and  is  still  a  very  hon-    «odd'8  life!    says  the  Gridiron-cant 

orable  appellation.     We  next  find  ye  a^ree, 

it  in  England,  where  it  was  em-  I'm  the  Head-CoMtabU^hring  'em  to 
ployed — the  Latin,  '^clericus"  being  ™®  * 

metamorphosed  into  "clerk,"  to  Transplanted  to  America,  our  word 
denote  a  learned  man — a  scholar —  has  experienced  sad  reverses.  No 
a  man  of  letters.  The  downward  bannered  troop— no  sound  of  mar- 
steps  of  our  word  are,  henceforth,  tial  music — no  stately  forms  attend 
swift  and  frequent.  From  the  de-  the  poor  constable  of  our  age  and 
signation  of  a  scholar,  it  came  to  country.  Degraded  into  the  most 
signify  one  who  kept  the  records  iiisigniQcant  of  all  posts,  the  p(M»i* 
of  a  court;  and,  now,  when  you  tion  is  generally  filled  by  persons  of 
go  into  a  candy-shop,  you  are,  per-  little  or  no  estimation, 
haps,  waited  upon  by  an  urchin,  What  a  train  of  thought  is  start- 
whose  nose  is  barely  visible  above  ed  by  the  word,  '^ colporteur^ 
the  counter — whose  functions  are  sometimes  anglized  into  ^^colpor* 
to  sell  candy,  sweep  the  floor,  and  terP^  We  see  them,  now,  with  s 
bring  water:  and  here  is  the  last  small  covered  wagon,  drawn,  corn- 
state  of  our  friend — "  cUrkP  monly,  by  one  sorry  horse,  travel- 
Another  example.  In  the  old  ing  about  from  village  to  village, 
chivalric  times  of  France  and  Eng-  from  house  to  house,  from  plants- 
land,  there  was  an  oflScer,  whose  tion  to  plantation,  industriously  cir- 
duty  was,  "  to  regulate  all  matters  culating  the  words  of  truth.  How 
of  chivalry,  tilts,  tournaments,  and  much  more  are  our  feelings  enlisted, 
feats  of  arms  which  were  performed  and  admiration  excited,  when  the  de- 
on  horseback."  This  functionary  r ivati on  of  the  word  "coZ/um"  and 
was  called  "Comes  Stabuli,"  "Count  Oporto  " — ••  to  carry  upon  the  necl^' 
of  the  Stable ;"  and  his  name  was  calls  up,  before  our  mind's  eye,  the 
speedily  corrupted  into  "constable."  earnest  pedestrian,  plodding  pe^ 
Recollecting  the  vast  importance  of  sistently  along  his  weary  way,  with 
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hiB  pack  of  books  upon  his  shoul-  and  that  is  the  powerful  tenacity 

ders,  and  his  staff  in  his  hand  !  The  with  which   slang  phrases,  oaths, 

rain  beats  upon  him,  the  wind  buf-  <fec.,  attach  themselves  to  the  lan- 

fets  him,  the  sun  scorches  him,  but  guage  of  a  people.     Not  to  take 

be  breasts  his  difficulties  with  fear-  a  worse  example-— observe  the  little 

less  front;  and,  go  where  you  will —  ragged  boy,  who  strolls  idly  along 

through  the  forests  of  Maine,  or  the  the  street.     Note  him,  as  he  whis- 

everglades  of  Florida,  on  the  shores  ties  for  want  of  thought,  in  ad  ver- 

of  the  Atlantic,  or  amid  the  wilds  tently    bruises    his   shoeless   foot 

of  the  west — the  **  colporteur^' will  against  a  stone.    What   does  he 

be  found,  following  close  upon  the  do?     He  stoops  down   and   says, 

tracks  of  the  bearers  of  Uie  ^'rifle,  "'ge-eeminir  Now,  the  dilapidated 

the  axe,  and  the  saddle-bags.''  ejaculator  of  this  expression  little 

The  minstrels,  of  olden  times,  thinks  that  he  is  swearing  an  oath, 

have  long  since  disappeared  from  which  might  have  fallen  from  the 

the  earth.  lips  of  Horace,  or  enlivened   the 

^q-he  harp  that  once  throagh  Tara's  halls  discourse  of  Cicero ;  and,  yet,  he  is 

The  8011I  of  music  shed,  SO  domg.    The  oath,  ^Per  Gemi- 

Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls,  nosT  **By  the  Oemini /^  (siffmfy- 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled."  j„^  .  ^wins,"  and  alluding  to  Castor 

But,  though  the  strains  of  his  mn-  and  Pollux,)  burst  from  many  a 

sic  are  silent  forever,  the  minstrel's  profane  roue's  lips,  in  the  old  days 

appellation   is  still  alive — sunken  of   classic    Rome,    two    thousand 

and  degraded,  indeed,  but  breathing  years  ago, 

Btill.  Von^^eur,"  one  of  the  names  Any  one  who  has  read  the  cele- 
applied  to  this  character,  survives  brated  "  Georgia  Senes,"  will  re- 
in ^^juggUrP  collect  how  frequently  the  charao- 

So  ^^Jeetour^  or  ^Gester^' — one  ters  are   made   to    swear   ^poini 

who  sang  the  deeds,  ("  Gesta^)  both  hlank,^ 

comic  and  tragic,  of  his  master —  "I'll   swear  pint  Hank!'"  said 

still  lives  in  "jester."'  Ransy  Sniffle,  Ac. 

*^Stranger^  bears  the  warrant  of  In  order  to  understand  the  force 

one  who  is  unknown,  from  the  fact  of  this  expletive,  we  must  turn  to  a 

that  he  is  from  the  **  outside,"'  i.  e.,  work   upon    gunnery,    where    we 

^'froin  o^rocrtf'— (Latin,  '* extra.")  find  "point-blank"  to  be  a  French 

We  spoke  just  now,  of  the  *jug-  term,  derived  from   ^' point""  and 

gler."  Akintohimisthe"Mounte-  "^hlanc"" — "a  white  point"    Now, 

bank."    How  the  name  paints  for  in  testing  the  cannon,  a  perfectly 

Qs^  the  picture   of   an    impudent,  horizontal  shot  was  directed  at  a 

glib-tongued  varlet,  who  "mounts  white  spot,  put  up  for  the  purpose, 

a   bench,    (Italian — ^montare"   to  and  hence,  a  direct,  straight  shot 

mount,  and  *  banco"  a  bench,)  or  came  to  be  called  a  "  point-blank" 

stage  in  the  market-place,  boasts  of  shot.    The  transition,  thence,  was 

his  skill  in  curing  diseases,  vends  easy,  whereby  an  outright,  direct 

medicines,  whi<*h  he  pretends  are  expression   was  said  to  be   made 

infallible  remedies,  and  thus  deludes  ^ point  blank,"" 

the  ignorant  multitude P     "No-  Who   thinks,  when  he  swears, 

thing  so  impossible  in  nature  but  "-By  Jingo/""  that  he  is  taking  in 

mountebanks  will  undertake."  vain  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity  ? 

In  connection  with  the  history  in  Yet  the  Basque  language  tells  us 

words,  we  have  to  note  a  remarka-  that  "Jingo"  is  a  gwl  among  the 

ble  and  somewhat  disagreeable  ftust^  speakers  of  it 

VOL.  VI.  ]  1 
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To  ejaculate,  ''the  Deuce  P  is  took  its  rise,  according  to  DisraelPs 
recognised  as  a  species  of  moral  account  of  it,  from  one  GapuiQ 
oath — ^a  safety-valve  whereby  the  Fudge,  commander  of  a  merchant- 
profanity  of  a  tender  conscience  man,  ivho,  upon  his  return  from  a 
may  find  escape.  But,  in  fact,  voyage,  how  ill-fraught  soever,  his 
**  Deuce"  is  the  Gallic  name  for  an  ship,  always  brought  home  his 
evil  spirit — a  demon — so,  at  least,  ownei-s  a  good  cargo  of  lies;  so 
Mr.  Webster  tells  us,  and  quotes  much  that,  now,  aboard  ship,  the 
Augustine  (**De  Civ.  Dei.")  sailors,  when  they  hear  a  great  lie 

»  Quosdam  daemones  quos  ditsias  GaUi  ^^^^h  cry  OUt,  **  Tou  Fudge  it  T* 

nuncupant."  ^^j  ^  ^^  might  go  on,  and 
^  Zounds!^  is  another  favorite  show  that  all  ages  and  countries 
expletive  among  those  who  must  have  united  their  contributiom  to 
swear,  by  something ;  and,  yet,  this  erect  this  mighty  fabric  of  our  Ian- 
is,  or  was,  a  most  blasphemous  ex-  guage.  Here  are  blocks  of  Parian 
pression.  for  ^ zounds'^  is  but  a  marble  from  the  long-neglected 
corruption  of,  *^By  his  (viz.,  our  quarries  of  classic  Greece — ^hereare 
Saviour's)  TFomim/*/"  '  pillars  from  the  now-forsaken  ruins 
We  shall,  indeed,  see  that  most  of  im)^rial  Rome — here  are  mar 
of  the  common  exclamations  of  Mve  beams  from  the  forests  of 
this  character,  have  their  origin  in  Germany — delicate  guilding  from 
some  genuine,  veritable  oath.  We  Paris — and,  here,  too  are  hnge 
instance  a  few  more :  *'  The  Dick-  foundation-stones,  laid  by  our  stur* 
ensT  is  for  ""The  Devil P'— ''Odd:' s  dy  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors.  Not 
Death^  for  ^God*s  Death  f^ —  dumb  and  voiceless  stones  are  these, 
"Perdy  1"  for  "Par  Dieu !"— "Gra-  either.  Each  has  its  tale  of  joy  or 
mercy  1"  for  "Grand  Merci !"  and  woe  to  tell — each  has  its  inscription 
"The  Nation!"  an  Americanism,  of  rare,  curious  and  valuable  infor- 
for  "Damnation!"  "  Hocus  pocus,"  mation — each  is  a  statue,  like  the 
is  a  contraction  for  "  Hoc  est  cor-  fabulous  Memnon,  giving  forth  to 
pus,"  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  rising,  warming  sun-beams  of 
abbreviated  thus  by  the  ignorance  philosophical  inquiry,  strains  of 
of  the  monks.  "  Fudge !"  some  deep,  swelling  melodious  music, 
reader  may  say.  Exactly!  "Fudge" 
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A  PXNB  in  the  north  stands  lonely 

Upon  a  barren  height, 
And,  sleeps  by  the  snow  and  frost  wrapt 

In  covering  of  white. 

And  there  of  a  palm  he  dreameth, 

That  far  'mid  eastern  lands, 
On  rock  of  the  burning  desert, 

A  silent  mourner  stands.  Hkins. 


*  Rambles  among  words. 
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FACTS;  ANECDOTES,  INTERESTING  QUOTATIONS,  AND  LITERARY  ESTRAYS^ 
ENCOUNTERED   IN   THE    BY-WAYS   OF    READINO. 

The  Foundation  of  Scott's  Guy  any  of  the  *  black  arts,'  or  that  he 
Mcmnerinff. — In  the  "  Gentleman's  used  any  spell  with  reference  to  the 
Magatiney  for  July,  1840,  a  cor-  infant  more  potent  than  these 
respondent,  dating  from  Bolton,  hearty  libations  and  sincere  good 
enters  into  a  consideration  of  the  wishes  for  his  future  prosperity, 
notices  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Next  day,  before  leaving  the  hospit- 
otber  parties  liave  given  respecting  able  mansion,  the  little  hero  of  this 
the  foundation  of  the  tale  of  Gay  tale  was  presented  to  the  stranger, 
Mannering.  who   *  kissed   him,  and   gave   the 

He  endeavors  to  prove  that  Scott  nurse  half  a  guinea.' 
was  himself  mistaken  in  his  recol-  Of  Fitzgerald,  we  have  only  to 
lections  upon  the  subject,  and  that  add,  that  he  entered  the  army,' and 
this  novel  must,  in  reality,  have  became  a  distinguished  officer  in 
been  founded  upon  the  story  of  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
James  Annesley,  with  which  all  gary ;  and  that  twenty-eight  years 
who  have  read  Peregrine  Pickle  afterwards  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
must  be,  in  some  measure,  ac-  to  assist  in  recovering  for  his  for- 
quainted.  mer  infantile  friend  the  estates  and 

He  adds  a  narrative  of  this  re-  titles  of  his  ancestors,  which  had 
niarkable  case,  made  up  from  vari-  been  for  many  years  iniquitously 
otts  authentic  sources,  and  employ-  withheld  from  him. 
ing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  langruage  Lord  and  Lady  Altham  lived  un- 
of  the  original  authorities.  We  re-  happily  together,  and  a  separation 
print  this  narrative :  took  place  soon  after  the  birth  of 

**  Lord  and  Lady  Altham,  of  Dun-  their  son.  Her  ladyship,  shame- 
main,  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  fully  neglected  by  her  husband,  re- 
had  been  for  many  years  married  sided  in  England  during  the  re- 
and  child lesfl^  when,  in  the  year  mainder  of  her  life,  and,  from  dis- 
1715,  their  warmest  hopes  and  ease  and  poverty,  was  reduced  to  a 
wishes  were  realised  by  the  birth  state  of  extreme  imbecility  both  of 
of  an  heir  to  their  estates  and  title,  body  and  mind. 
On  that  joyful  evening,  the  hospi-  James  Annesley,  the  infant  son 
tality  of  the  house  of  Dunmain  was  of  this  unhappy  mother,  was  in- 
claimed  by  a  young  gentleman  trusted  by  Lord  Altham  to  the 
travelling    from     Dublin,    named   charge  of  a  woman  of  indifferent 

*  Master  Richard  Fitzgerald,'  who  character,  named  Joan  or  Juggy 
joined  Lord  Altham  and  his  house-  Landy.  Jnggy  was  a  dependent  of 
hold  in  drinking  the  healths  of  the   the  family,  and  lived  in  a  cabin  on 

*  lady  in  the  straw,'  and  the  long-  the  estate,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
expected  heir,  in  the  customary  from  the  house  of  Dunmain.  This 
Bocial  manner.  It  does  not  ap-  hut  is  described  as  a  *  despicable 
pear  that  Master  Fitzgerald  was  place,  without  any  furniture  except 
learned  in  astrology,  or  practised   a  pot,  two  or  three   trenchers,  a 
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couple  of  straw  beds  on  the  floor,*  parties  to  be  dead ;  and  wbere  his 

and  ^  with  only  a  bush  to  draw  in  existence  could  not  be  denied,  be 

and  out  for  a  door/     Thus  humblr  was  asserted  to  be  the  natural  son 

and   in  auspiciously   was    the    boy  of  his  lordship  and  of  Ju^gj  Landj. 

reared,  under  the  care  of  a  nurse,  Lord  Altham  died  in  the  year 

who,  however  unfortunate  or  guilty,  1727,  ^so  miserably  poor  that  be 

appears  to  have  lavished  upon  her  was  actually  buried  at  the  public 

young  charge  the  most  affectionate  expense.'       His  brother,   Captain 

attention.    From  some  unexplained  Annesley,  attended  the  funeral  u 

cause,  however,  Juggy  Landy  in-  chief  mourner,   and   aaauroed  the 

curred    the    displeasure    of    Lord  title  of  Baron  Altham ;    but  vhen 

Altham,  who  took   the  boy  from  he  claimed  to  have  this  title  regis- 

her,   and   ordered   his   groom    to  tered,  he  was  refused  by  the  king- 

*  horsewhip  her,'   and  ^  to  set  the  at-arms, '  on  account  of  his  nepbev 

dogs  upon  her,'  when  she  persisted  being  reported  still  alive,  and  for 

in  hovering  about  the  premises  to  want  of  the  honorary  fees.'    IHti* 

obtain  a  sight  of  her  former  charge,  mately,  however,  by  means  which 

Lord  Altham  now  removed  with  are    stated   to    have    been  'well 

his  son  to  Dublin,  where  he  appears  known  and  obvious,'  he  succeeded 

to  have  entered  upon  a  career  of  in  procuring  bis  registration, 

the  most  dissipated  and  profligate  But   there   was  another,  and  a 

conduct.     We  find  him  reduced  to  more  sincere  mourner  at  the  fuD^ 

extreme  pecuniary  embarrassment,  ral  of  Lord  Altham  than  the  sue- 

and  his  property  become  a  prey  to  cessful  inheritor  of  his  title :  a  poor 

low  and  abandoned  associates ;  one  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  half- 

of  whom,  a  Miss  Kennedy,  he  ulti-  naked,  bareheaded  and  barefooted, 

mately  endeavoured  to  introduce  to  and  wearing,  as  the  roost  iropor- 

society  as  his  wife.    This  worthless  tant  part  of  his  dress,  an  old  yel- 

woman  must  have  obtained  great  low   livery  waistcoat,   followed  at 

ascendancy   over  his   lordship,  as  an  humble  distance,  and  wept  over 

she   was  enabled  to  drive  James  his  father's  grave.    Young  Annes- 

Annesley  ft'om  his  father's  protec-  ley  was  speedily  recognised  by  his 

tion,  and  the  poor  boy  became  a  uncle,  who  forcibly  drove  him  from 

houseless      vagabond,     wandering  the  place,  but  not  before  the  boj 

about  the  streets  of  Dublin,  and  had  made  himself  known  to  seve- 

procuring  a  scanty  and  precarious  ral  old  servants  of  his  fiither,  who 

subsistence  '  by  running  of  errands  were  attending  the  corpse  of  tb«r 

and  holding  gentlemen's  horses.'  late  lord  to  the  tomb. 

Meantime,  Lord  Altham's  pecu-  The  usurper  now  commenced  a 
niary  difficulties  had  so  increased  series  of  attempts  to  obtain  poa- 
as  to  induce  him  to  endeavor  to  session  of  his  nephew's  person,  for 
borrow  money  on  his  reversionary  the  purpose  of  transporting  him 
interest  in  the  estates  of  the  Earl  beyond  seas,  or  otherwise  ridding 
of  Anglesey,  to  whom  he  was  heir-  himself  of  so  formidable  a  riTsl. 
at-law.  In  this  scheme  he  was  For  some  time,  however,  these  en- 
joined by  his  brother.  Captain  An-  deavours  were  frustrated, principally 
nesley,  and  they  jointly  succeeded  through  the  irallantry  of  a  brave  and 
in  procuring  several  small  sums  of  kind-hearted  butcher,  named  Por- 
money.  But  as  James  Annesley  c^el,  who,  having  compassion  upon 
would  have  proved  an  important  the  boy's  destitute  state,  took  him 
legal  impediment  to  these  transac-  into  his  house,  and  hospitably  main- 
tions,  he  waa  represented  to  some  tained  him  for  a  conBiderable  time ; 
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and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  waa  hoard  a  man-of-war.  Here  he  was 
assailed  by  a  numerous  party  of  his  at  once  identified  by  several  offi- 
Qnele'semissariea,  Puree!  placed  the  cers;  and  Admiral  Vernon,  who 
boy  between  his  legs,  and  stoutly  was  then  in  command  of  the  Brit- 
defending  him  with  his  cudgel,  re-  ish  West  India  fleet,  wrote  home 
aisted  their  utmost  efforts,  and  sue-  an  account  of  the  case  to  the  Duke 
ceeded  in  rescuing  his  young  of  Newcastle  (the  premier),  and, 
char^  Mn  the  mean  time,  supplied    him 

After  having  escaped  from  many  with  clothes  and  money,  and  treated 
attempts  of  the  same  kind,  Annes-  him  with  the  respect  and  attention 
ley  was  at  length  kidnapped  in  the  which  his  rank  demanded/ 
streets  of  Dublin,  dragi^ed  by  his  The  Earl  of  Anglesey  no  sooner 
uncle  and  a  party  of  hired  ruffians,  heard  of  these  transactions  on  board 
to  a  boat,  and  carried  on  board  a  the  fleet,  than  he  uaed  every  effort 
vessel  in  the  river,  which  immedi-  to  keep  possession  of  his  usurped 
ately  sailed  with  our  hero  for  title  and  property,  ^  and  the  most 
America,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  eminent  lawyers  within  the  English 
was  apprenticed  as  a  plantation  and  Irish  bars  were  retained  to  de- 
slave,  in  which  condition  he  re-  fend  a  cause,  the  prosecution  of 
mained  for  the  succeeding  thirteen  which  was  not  as  yet  even  threat- 
Tears,  ened." 

During   his  absence,  his  uncle,  On  Annesley's  arrival  in  Dublin, 

on  the  demise  of  the  Earl  of  An-  ^  several  servants  who  had  lived 

glesey,  quietly  succee^led  to  that  with  his  father  came  from  the  coun* 

title  and  immense  wealth.  try  to  see  him.    They  knew  him 

While  forcibly  detained  in  the  at  first  sight,  and  some  of  them 

plantations,  Annesley  suffered  many  fell  on  their  knees  to  thank  Heaven 

severe  hardships    and   privations,  for  his  preservation— embraced  his 

particularly  in  his  frequent  unsuc-  legs,  and  shed  tears  of  joy  for  his 

cessfiil  attempts  to  escape.  Among  return.^ 

other  incidents  which  befel  him,  Lord  Anglesey  became  so  much 
he  incurred  the  deadly  displeasure  alarmed  at  the  probable .  result  of 
of  one  master,  in  consequence  of  a  the  bow  threatened  trial,  that  he 
suspected  intrigue  with  his  wife —  expressed  his  intention  to  make  a 
a  diarge  from  which  he  was  after-  compromise  with  the  claimant,  re- 
wards honourably  acquitted.  The  nounce  the  title,  and  retire  into 
daughter  of  a  second  master  be-  France ;  and  with  this  view  he 
came  affectionately  attached  to  commenced  learning  the  French 
him,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  language.  But  this  resolution  was 
this  regard  was  reciprocal.  And,  given  up,  in  consequence  of  an 
finally,  in  effecting  his  escape,  he  occurrence  which  encouraged  the 
fell  into  the  hands  of  some  hostile  flattering  hope  that  his  opponent 
negroes,  who  stabbed  him  severely  would  be  speedily  and  most  effec- 
in  various  places;  from  the  effects  tually  disposed  of. 
of  which  cruelty  he  did  not  re-  After  his  arrival  in  England,  An- 
cover  for  several  months.  nesley  unfortunately  occasioned  the 

At  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  An-  death  of  a  roan  by  the  accidental 

nesley,  who  had  now  attained  the  distsharge  of  a  fowling-piece  which 

age  of  twenty-five,  succeeded    in  he   was  in  the    act  of  carrying, 

reaching  Jamaica  in  a  merchant  Though   there  could  not  exist  a 

vessel,  and  he  immediately  volun-  doubt  of  his  innocence  from  all 

teered  himself  aa  a  private  sailor  on  intention  of  such  a  deed,  the  cir- 
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cumstance  offered  too  good  a  chance  Guy  Mannering,  are  so  evident,  as 
to  be  lost  sight  of  by  his  uncle,  who  to  require  neither  comment  nor 
employed  an  attorney  named  Gif  enumeration  to  make  them  appa- 
ford  ;  and  with  his  assistance  use-  rent  to  the  most  cursory  reader  of 
every  effort  at  the  coroner's  in-  the  novel.  The  addition  of  a  verj 
quest,  and  the  subsequent  trial,  to  few  other  circumstances  will,  it  is 
bring  about  a  verdict  of  murder,  believed,  amount  to  a  proof  of  the 
In  this,  however,  he  did  not  sue-  identity  of  the  two  stories, 
ceed,  although  he  *  practised  all  The  names  of  many  of  the  wit- 
the  unfair  means  that  could  be  in-  nesses  examined  at  the  trial  have 
vented  to  procure  the  removal  of  been  appropriated — generally  with 
the  prisoner  to  Newgate  from  the  some  slight  alteration — to  charac- 
healthy  jail  to  which  he  had  been  ters  in  the  novel.  Among  others, 
at  first  committed;*  and  though  one  of  them  is  named  ^enry  ^rown, 
^the  earl  even  appeared  in  person  while  Henry  Bertram,  alias  Van- 
on  the  bench,  endeavouring  to  in-  beest  Brown,  is  the  hero  of  the 
timidate  and  browbeat  the  wit-  story.  An  Irish  priest  was  exam- 
nesses,  and  to  inveigle  the  prisoner  ined,  named  Abel  Butler,  while  we 
into  destructive  confessions,'  An-  find  Abel  Samson  in  *•  Guy  Man- 
nesley  was  honourably  acquitted,  nering,'  and  Meuben  BuTLsa  in 
after  his  uncle  had  expended  near-  the  '  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  *— all 
ly  one  thousand  pounds  on  the  three  corresponding  in  profession 
prosecution.  as  in  name.     Gifford  and  Glossin, 

The  trial  between  James  Annes-  although  somewhat  alike  in  patro- 

ley,  Esq.,  and  Richard  Earl  of  An-  nymic,  resemble   each   other  still 

glesey,  before  the  Right  Honour-  more  in  character  and  the  abuse 

able  the  Lord   Chief  Justice,  and  of  their  common  profession.    Gif- 

the  other  Barons  of  the. Exchequer,  ford  had  an  associate  in  iniquity 

commenced  on   the  Ilth  Novem-  named   *Jans,^   while    *Jans  Jan- 

ber,  1743,  and  was  continued  for  son*  is  the  a/ta«  assumed  by  Glos- 

thirteen    days.      The    defendant's  sin's  accomplice,  Dirk   Hatterick. 

counsel     examined     an    immense  Again,  we  find  Arthur  Lord  Al- 

nnmber    of    witnesses,   in   an   at  tham  and  Mr.  MacMullan  in  the 

tempt  to  prove  that  Annesley  was  history,  and  Arthur  Melville,  Esq., 

the   illegitimate  son   of   the   late  and  Mr,  MacMorlan  in  the  fiction. 

Baron  Altham.     The  jury   found  Kennedy  and  Barnes  appear  unal- 

for  the  plaintiff;  but  this  did  not  tered  in  each, 

prove  sufficient  to  recover  his  title  A  remarkable  expression  used  hy 

and  estates :   for  his    uncle    ^  had  one  of  the  witnesses  in  reference  to 

recourse  to  every  device  the  law  Annesley — ^  He  is  the  right  heir  if 

allowed,  and  his  powerful  interest  right  might  take  place^ — has  prob- 

procured  a  writ  of  error  which  set  ably  served  as  a  hint  for  the  motto 

aside  the  verdict'    Before  another  of  the  Bertram  family,  *  Our  right 

could  be  brought  about,  Annesley  makes  our  mights  " 

died  without  male  issue,  and  Lord  

Anglesey  consequently  remained  in 

undisturbed  possession.  The  following  on  ''Life,  Death, 

It  ia  presumed  that  the  points  of  and  Eternity,"  is  translated  from  a 

resemblance   between  the  leading  poem  by  Don  Jorge  Manrique,  a 

incidents  in  the  life  of  this  unfor-  Castilian   nobleman   of    the  four- 

tunate  young  nobleman,  and  the  teenth  century, 

adventures  of  Henry  Bertram   in  The  translation    originally  ap- 
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peared  in  an  article  on  tbe  Ro- 
mantic and  Lyrical  poetry  of  Spain, 
issued  in  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine, 

Tbe  translator  observes  that  the 
"  morality  of  this  piece  is  of  too 
trite  a  nature  to  work  an  effect 
upon  all  minds,  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  help  being  impressed  by  its  ma- 
jestic march  of  verse,  which  reminds 
us  of<^^me  of  the  best  writings  of 
the  English  poets  of  the  seventeenth 
century :" 

Arise,  my  soul !  awmke !  arise ! 
Shake  oflTthioe  idle  earthly  dreams, 
And  think  how  soon 
Tbe  longest  homan  lifetime  flies,  [deems 
How  soon  tbe  Hand  which  gave,  re- 
.  Its- mystic  boon ! — 
How  sw i A ly  pleasure's  gorgeous  cheats, 
And  Power's  colossal  pomps  and  lures, 
Are  lost  in  gloom, 
Till  even  their  faintest  memory  fleets, 
And  man  first  finds  that  nought  endures 
But  God  and  Doom ! 

Time  summons,  and  our  nights  and  days, 
With  all  their  hollow  hopes  and  joys. 
Their  tears  and  mirth. 
Go  borne  by  dark  and  trackless  ways. 
And  join  the  years  that  roll'd  ere  Troy's 
Renown  had  birth. 
Forth  flow  the  moments,  dusk  or  bright, 
And,  as  their  unresounding  stream 
Departs  away. 
With  each  successive  wavelet's  flight 
Some  fragment  oflile's  glittering  dream 
Grows  dim  for  aye ! 

Like  silent  rivers  hurrying  on  [and  flow 
Throngh  storm  and  calm,  through  ebb 
To  ocean's  breast, 
Illusions  leave  us  one  by  one, 
Lonf  ere  the  heart  itself  lies  low 
in  dreamless  rest. 
Yonth,  Pleasure,  Glory,  Genius,  Love, 
Burn  bright  awhile,  then  wane  and  die. 
Like  those  long  trains 
Of  meteor  lights  that  flash  above — 
And  starless  blackness,  as  on  high. 
Alone  remains ! 

This  world  is  but  a  thoroughfare, 
A  road  by  which  we  all  must  go 
To  reach  our  home  ; 
Some  dance  along,  some  droop  in  care, 
Bat  all  wend  on,  both  high  and  low, 
Both  sage  and  mome. 
Our  pilgrimage  begins  in  tears, 
And  sorrows  throng  our  thorny  way 
Even  from  our  birth, 
Till,  having  reached  tbe  Vale  of  Years, 
We  bow  to  Death,  who  blends  our  clay 
With-that  of  earth. 


Oh,  Beauty !  thou  that  laughest  now 
With  radient  eyes  and  rosy  lips. 

Made  glad  by  Health,         [brow, 
What  rueful  change  will  wrong  that 
When  age  comes  down  like  night  and 
Thee  of  thy  wealth  !  [strips 

oft,  pirnish'd  as  thou  art  to-day, 
And  revelling  in  the  consciousness 
Of  youthful  charms, 
How  wilt  thou  shrink  when  wan  Decay, 
That  grisly  bridegroom  comes  to  press 
Thee  in  his  arms! 

The  bright  cerulean  Gothic  blood, 
The  royal  names,  the  lords  of  old. 
Are  gone  and  past : 
So  all  that  breathe  of  base  and  good. 
Of  strong  and  frail,  of  mean  and  bold, 
Sink  too  at  last. 
Some  fall  by  craft,  more  yield  to  strength, 
Disease,  want,  war,  and  broken  hearts 
Sweep  off  the  mass, 
But  all  meet  in  that  house  at  length. 
To  which,  despite  of  arms  and  arts, 
Even  kings  must  pass. 

A  few,  indeed,  by  force  or  fraud,  [peers ; 
•  Grow  strong  in  power  beyond  their 
But,  mark  them  well : 
Even  while  their  parasites  applaud, 
And  see  with  what  dark  doubts  and 
Tis  theirs  to  dwell !  [fears 

Inveterate  feuds  and  jealousies 
Empoison  their  best  hours  of  life; 
And  fortunate 
Are  they,  if  having  lived  through  these, 
Theymeet  not  from  the  assassin's  knife 
Their  final  fate ! 

But,  grant  they  taste  of  perfect  bliss — 
All  mundane  triumphs  have  theirterm, 
And  cannot  stay ; 
Tbe  loftier  height,  the  lower  abyss, 
And  Pleasure's  core  conceals  the  germ 
Of  sure  decay. 
Oh,  what  can  Luxury  do  to  save 
Her  votary,  when,  coerced  by  Fate, 
He  nears  bis  goal  ? 
What  power  bath  Pomp  beyond  the  grave 
Where  vain  Remorse  and  Horror  wait 
The  slothful  soul  ? 

The  social  joys,  the  hallow'd  loves. 
That  gird  life's  twilight  pathway  round, 
Are  cloister-walls  : 
Wo  then  to  him  who  madly  roves 
Beyond ! — he  treads  forbidden  ground. 
Where  Virtue  falls ! 
And,  oh  !  if  even  the  just  would  flee 
That  last  dread  hour  for  human  dust, 
Too  oft  forgot, 
What  must  the  sinner's  death-bed  be  ? 
Yet,  saints  or  sinners,  die  we  must, 
Absolved  or  not. 

The  tales  are  old  of  human  change — 
Books  tell  of  sumptuous  emperors  reft 
Of  lands  and  throne, 
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KiDgs  driven  to  toil  in  field  or  grange, 
And  fifsllant  lords  disgraced,  and  left 
To  die  alone ; 
And  this  we  weep  or  wonder  o*er : 
Yet  mightier  changes  far  than  aught 
Which  history  shows. 
Are  hourly  wrought  by  Death  before 
Our  eyes,  and  no  man  Spends  a  thought 
A  word  on  those ! 

In  Thebes,  in  Troy,  in  Babylon, 
What  heroes  flourisbM  once,  of  whom 
No  trace  remains  !  [Gone ! 

Where  now  is  Rome  the  Thnnd'ress  ? — 
Where  is  her  history  ?  Veifd  in  gloom, 
Like  ancient  Spain^s! 
But  wherefore  speak  of  eider  times — 
Why  marvel  that  their  name  and  fame 
No  more  exi^t — 
When  even  the  glories,  wars,  and  crimes 
Of  recent  years  are  gone  the  same, 
And  hid  in  mist ! 

Oh.  Man,  thou  self-deluder!  canst 
Thou  dupe  thy  soul  in  Youth  with  hope 
Of  golden  years  ? 
Alas  !  ere  more  than  half  advanced 
On  life's  rough  road,lhou  hast  to  grope 
Thy  way  in  tears ! 
A  faint  light  glimmers  now  and  then 
Through  Manhood's  hour,  perchance 
to  cheer 
Thy  pilgrimage ; 
But  darkness  clouds  the  scene  again, 
And  tenfold  night  anon  draws  near 
In  palsied  Age ! 

For  me  no  formal  tome  I  cite, 
No  grave,  elaborate  moralist. 
No  poet-lays; 
For  he  who  turns  to  such  for  light 
Meets  but  at  best  a  dazzling  mist, 
That  mocks  his  gaze. 
I  raise  my  thoughts  in  prayer  to  God, 
I  look  for  help  in  Him  alone 
Who  shared  our  lot — 
The  Mighty  One  of  heaven,  who  trod 
Lifers  path  as  man,  though  earth.  His 
Received  Him  not !  [own, 

I  turn  to  Him.  and  ask  for  nought 
Save  knowledge  of  His  heavenly  will, 
Whate'er  it  be : 
I  seek  no  doubtful  blessings,  fraught 
With  present  good,  but  final  ill 
And  agony. 
Come  death  or  life,  corae  weal  or  wo, 
Whate'er  my  God  elects  to  send 
I  here  embrace ; 
Blest  wh  lie,  though  tort  ured  on  the  wheel 
I  forfeit  not,  or  worse,  mispend 
His  holy  grace. 

Yes,  awful  and  eternal  power, 
I  bend  before  Thy  judgment-seat 
In  spirit  now ! 


0*er-leaping  life,  I  fiont  the  hour   [fleet 
When  this  pale  world  shall  meh  and 
Before  Thy  brow ! 
Then  sift  me  here,  oh,  Love  Divine ! 
By  penances  and  charity. 
By  faith  and  prayer ; 
So  shall  my  soul  in  death  be  Thine, 
And,  soaring  up  to  heaven  and  Thee, 
Dwell  ever  there. 


Here  is  a  curious  account  (from 
Chambers'  Journal),  of  the  dread- 
ful plague  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, coroinonlj  known  as  the 
«  Black  Death :" 

**  During  eight  years  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
world  is  thought  to  have  lost  a 
fourth  part  of  its  inhabitants  by  a 
pestilence  which,  like  our  late  vis- 
itation of  cholera  niorbuB,  broke 
out  in  the  East,  and  extended  into 
Europe,  where  it  was  known  by 
the  terrible  nanie  of  the  Black 
Death, 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  coun- 
tries where  this  pestilence  origina- 
ted, and  to  which  it  spread,  were 
visited  for  some  years  before  with 
an  unusual  amount  of  physical  ca- 
lamity. Earthquakes,  inundations, 
and  failures  of  crops,  were  the 
chief  forms  in  which  the  evil  ap- 
peared. It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  effects  thereby  produced, 
in  lessening  the  aliment  and  bar- 
rassing  the  minds  of  the  people, 
were  conducive,  if  not  to  the  rise, 
at  least  to  the  extension  of  the 
pesUlence. 

"  According  to  the  learned  Dr. 
Hecker,  whose  history  of  the  Black 
Death  we  propose  to  follow,*  the 
malady  originated  in  China,  whence 
it  moved  westwards,  in  an  unbro- 
ken though  not  even  line  of  route, 
involving  in  destruction  each  suc- 
cessive country  to  which  it  came. 
A  year  or  two  were  occupied  in 
the  transit,  and  it  reached  the  Med- 


♦  "  The  Black  Death  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.    Translated  from  the  Germao 
of  I.  F.  O.  Hecker,  M.  D.,  by  G.  B.  Babington,  M.  D."    Schloss :  London.   1833. 
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iterrane&n  at  the  close  of  1347.  000  persons.     Annalists  say  that 

Dr.  Hecker  thinks  it  possible  that  England  retained  but  a  tenth  part 

the  disease  itself  might  not  be  giv-  of  its  population  after  the  eessation 

en  to  Europe  by  actual  contagion ;  of  the  mortality.    This  is  next  to 

but  that  the  *•  corruption  of  the  at-  incredible,  yet  we  learn  that  a  sin- 

mospfaere  came  from  the  East,'  is  gle  •  burial  ground  of  London  re- 

not  to  be  doubted.      The  Black  ceived  50,000  corpses.     Norwich 

Death  appeared    in   Cyprus    and  lost  51.000  people;  Venice,  100,- 

Siciiy  in   the   end   of    1347;    in  000;  Florence  60,000;  Siena,  70,- 

1348,  it  visited  Avignon ;  during  000 ;  Paris,  50,000 ;  and  Avignon 

the  early  part  of  the  same  year,  it  60,000.      In    Germany,    124,000 

spread  through  France  and  6er-  Franciscan  friars  died,  and  in  Italy 

many ;  in  August,  it  reached  Eng-  30,000  Minorites.  Two  queens  per- 

land.  In  1349,  it  attacked  Poland,  ished  in   France,   two   princes  in 

Sweden   and    Denmark;    and   in  Sweden,  and  A I  phonse  XI.  of  Spain, 

Russia  it  appeared  in  1351.     Thus  was  one   of    the    victims.      The 

the  disease  is  seen   not  to  have  churchyards  were  soon  filled  every 

broken  out  simultaneously,  nor  to  where,  and,  at  Avignon,  the  Pope 

have  followed  a  direct  course.  found  it  necessary  to  consecrate  the 

**  *  The  Black  Death  (says  Heck-  Rhone  for  the  reception  of  the  dead, 

er,  was  an  Oriental  plague,  marked  From    1347   to  1350,  Europe  re- 

by  inflammatory  boils  and  tumours  mained   more  or  less  under  this 

of  the  glands,  such  as  break  out  frightful  scourge,  Russia  only  being 

in  no  other  febrile  disease,'  and  ac-  afflicted  at  a  later  date.  Occasional 

oompanied  by  black  spots,  indica-  relapses  took  place  down  till  1383, 

ti?e  of  putrid  decomposition.  Bum-  but  were  not  attended  with  much 

ing   heat  and    thirst,   with   black  mortality.     • 

mouth  and  throat,  were  also  among  ^  Some   of  the  features  of  the 

the   symptoms,   which   are  so  far  time,  as  described  by  contemporary 

those  of  ordinary  eastern  plague,  annalists,  are  of  a  sufficiently  strik- 

In  from  twelve  hours  to  six  days,  ing  nature.     Ships,  in  which  the 

the  sufferers  died.   The  disease  was  whole  crew  had   perished  during 

fearfully  contagious.    Not  only  the  their  voyages,  were  seen  drifting 

sufferer,  but  any  article  of  clothing,  unmanned  through  the  ocean,  or 

or  furniture,  or  any  animal,  which  going   to   pieces    on    the   shores, 

he  had  touched  for  an  instant,  gave  Merchants  of  great  wealth  coldly 

the  malady  with  certainty  to  others,  and  willingly  renounced  their  goods,' 

**The  mortality  caused  by  this  or,  carrying  their  treasures  to  mon- 

pestilence  was  enormous.     Calcu-  asteries,  besought  the   prayers  of 

lating    Europe,  then,   to    contain  the  monks,  who,  however,  cared 

about  one  hundred  millions  of  peo-  not  to  receive  what,  equally  with 

pie,  Professor  Hecker  sets  down  the  less  valuable  articles,  was  calculated 

loss  of  lives  at  twenty-five  millions,  to  communicate  death.     *  When 

It  was  reported  to  Pope  Clement,  the  evil    had    become    universal,' 

that  in  Asia,  exclusive  of  China,  says  Boccaccio,  speaking  of  Flor- 

tweoty-three  millions  of  people  had  ence,  'the  hearts  of  all  the  inhabi- 

perisbed.     *  India   was  nearly  de-  tants  were  closed  to  feelings  of  hu- 

populated. — Tartary  was    covered  manity.    They  fled  from  the  sick 

with  dead  bodies.'  We  cannot  guess  and   all    that    belonged   to   them, 

at  the  precise  loss  in  Africa,  but  it  hoping  by  these    means   to  save 

is  known  that  Cairo  lost  daily,  when  themselves.      Others    shut  them- 

the  plague  was  at  its  height,  15,-  selves  up  in  their  houses,  with  their 
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wivea,  their  children,  and  house-  also,  many  were  carried  off,  most 
holds,  living  on  the  most  costly  of  them  alone  and  deserted  by  all 
foo<1,  but  carefully  avoiding  all  ex-  the  world,  themselves  having  pro- 
cess. None  were  allowed  access  to  viously  set  the  example.  Thus  it 
them ;  no  intelligence  of  death  or  was  that  one  citizen  fled  from 
sickness  was  permitted  to  reach  another  —  a  neighbour  from  his 
their  ear;  and  they  spent  their  neighbours — a  relation  from  his 
time  in  singing  and  music-,  and  other  relations;  and  in  the  end,  so  C4>ro- 
pastimes.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  pletely  had  terror  extinguished 
considered  eating  and  drinking  to  every  kindlier  feeling,  that  the  bro- 
excess,  amusements  of  all  descrip-  ther  forsook  the  brother — the  sister 
tions,  the  indulgence  of  every  grati-  the  sister — the  wife  her  husband — 
fication,  and  an  indifference  to  and,  at  last,  even  the  parent  his  own 
what  was  passing  around  them,  as  offspring — and  abandoned  them, 
the  best  medicine,  and  acted  ac-  unvisitecl  and  unsoothed,  to  th^r 
cordingly.  They  wandered  day  and  fate.  Those,  therefore,  that  stood 
night  from  one  tavern  to  another,  in  need  of  assistance,  fell  a  prey  to 
and  feasted  without  moderation  or  greedy  attendants;  who,  for  an  ex- 
bounds.  In  this  way  they  endeav-  orbitant  recoropence,  merely  hand- 
cured  to  avoid  all  contact  with  the  ed  the  sick  their  food  and  medicine, 
sick,  and  abandoned  their  houses  remained  with  them  in  their  last 
and  property  to  chance,  like  men  moments,  and  then  frequently  be- 
whose  death-knell  had  already  came  themselves  victims  to  their 
tolled.  avarice,  and  lived  not  to  enjoy  their 
**  Amid  this  general  lamentation  extorted  gain.  Propriety  and  de- 
and  wo,  the  influence  and  autho-  corum  were  extinguished  among 
rity  of  every  law,  human  and  di-  the  helpless  sick.  Females  of  rank 
vine,vanished.  Avast  number  of  ofiB-  seeme^l  to  forget  their  natural  basb- 
cial  persons  had  been  carried  off  by  fulness,  and  committed  the  care  of 
the  plague,  or  lay  sick,  or  had  lost  so  themselves,  indiscriminately,  to  men 
many  members  of  their  familieSfthat  and  women  of  the  lowest  order, 
they  were  unable  to  attend  to  their  No  longer  were  women,  relatives 
duties;  so  that  thenceforth  every  or  friends,  found  in  the  house  of 
one  acted  as  he  thought  proper,  mourning,  to  share  the  grief  of  the 
Others,  in  their  mode  of  living,  survivors — no  longer  was  the  corpse 
chose  a  middle  course.  They  ate  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  neigh- 
and  drank  what  they  pleased,  and  hours  and  a  numerous  train  of 
walked  abroad,  carrying  odoriferous  priests,  carrying  wax  tapers  and 
flowers,  herbs,  or  spices,  which  they  singing  psalms,  nor  was  it  borne 
smelt  from  time  to  time,  in  order  along  by  other  citizens  of  eaaal 
to  invigorate  the  brain,  and  to  avert  rank.  Many  breathed  their  last 
the  baneful  influence  of  the  air,  in-  without  a  friend  to  soothe  their 
fected  by  the  sick,  and  by  the  in-  dying  pillow;  and  few,  indeed,  were 
numerable  corpses  of  those  who  they  who  departed  amid  the  lamen- 
had  died  of  the  plague.  Others  tations  and  tears  of  their  friends 
carried  their  precaution  still  farther,  and  kindred.  Instead  of  sorrow 
and  thought  the  surest  way  to  es-  and  mourning,  appeared  indiffer- 
cape  death  was  by  flight.  They,  ence,  frivolity,  and  mirth  :  this 
therefore,  left  the  city ;  women  as  being  considered,  especially  by  the 
well  as  men  abandoning  their  dwel-  females,  as  conducive  to  health, 
lings  and  their  relations,  and  retir-  No  proper  regulations  were  made, 
ing  into  the  country.    But  of  these,  or  could  be  enforced,  for  the  dis- 
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pofta]  of  the  dead,  who  were  ^ene-  fore  them ;  wherever  they  roade 
rally  taken  out  and  laid  od  the  their  appearance,  they  were  wel- 
streets,  where  *  the  early  morn  corned  by  the  rinprin^  of  the  bells ; 
found  them  in  heaps,  exposed  to  and  the  people  flocked  from  ail 
the  affripfhted  gaze  of  the  passing  quarters  to  listen  to  their  hymns, 
stranger.'  and  to  witness  their  penance  with 
^  Id  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  devotion  and  tears  In  the  year 
conduct  of  the  people  was  marked  1349,  two  hundred  Flagellants  first 
bj  a  terrible  contrition  and  the  entered  Strasburg,  where  they  were 
wildest  extremes  of  fanaticism. —  received  with  great  ioy,  and  hos- 
*  There  first  arose  in  Hungary,  and  pitably  lodged  by  the  citizens. — 
afterwards  in  Germany,  the  broth-  Above  a  thousand  joined  the  broth- 
erhood of  the  Fla^Ilants,  called  erhood,  which  now  assumed  the 
also  the  Brethren  of  the  Cross,  or  appearance  of  a  wandering  tribe. 
Cross- bearers,  who  took  upon  them-  and  separated  into  two  bodies,  for 
selves  the  repentance  of  the  people,  the  purpose  of  journeying  to  the 
for  the  sins  they  had  committed,  north  and  to  the  south.  For  more 
and  ofiered  prayers  and  supplica-  than  half  a  year  new  parties  ar- 
tions  for  the  averting  of  this  plague,  rived  weekly ;  and,  on  each  arrival, 
This  order  consisted  chiefly  of  per-  adults  and  children  left  their  fami- 
Bons  of  the  lower  class,  who  were  lies  to  accompany  them,  till  at 
either  actuated  by  sincere  contri-  length  their  sanctity  was  ques- 
sion,  or  who  joyfully  availed  them-  tioned,  and  the  doors  of  houses 
telves  of  this  pretext  for  idleness,  and  churches  were  closed  against 
and  were  hurried  along  with  the  them.  At  Spires,  two  hundred 
tide  of  distracting  frenzy.  But  as  boys,  of  twelve  years  of  age  and 
these  brotherhoods  gained  in  re-  under,  constituted  themselves  into 
pute,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  a  brotherhood  of  the  Gross,  in 
people  with  veneration  and  enthu-  imitation  of  the  children,  who, 
siasm,  many  nobles  and  ecclesias-  about  a  hundred  years  before,  had 
tics  ranged  themselves  under  their  united,  at  the  instigation  of  some 
standard'  and  their  bands  were  not  fanatic  monks,  for  the  purpose  of 
unfrequently  augmented  by  chil-  recovering  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  All 
dren,  honourable  women,  and  nuns;  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  were 
so  powerfully  were  minds,  of  the  carried  away  by  the  illusion ;  they 
most  opposite  temperaments,  en-  conducted  the  strangers  to  their 
slaved  by  this  infatuation.  They  houses  with  songs  of  thanksgiving, 
marched  through  the  cities,  in  well-  to  regale  them  for  the  night  The 
organized  processions,  with  leaders  women  embroidered  banners  for 
and  singers ;  their  heads  covered  them,  and  all  were  anxious  to  aug- 
as  far  as  the  eyes ;  their  look  fixed  ment  their  pomp;  and  at  every 
on  the  ground,  accompanied  by  succeeding  pilgrimage,  their  influ- 
everj  token  of  the  deepest  contri-  ence  and  reputation  increased.  It 
tioD  and  mourning.  They  were  was  not  merely  some  ii^dividijal 
robed  in  sombre  garments,  with  red  parts  of  the  country  that  fostered 
crosses  on  the  breast,  back,  and  them  :  all  Germany,  Hungary,  Po- 
cap,  and  bore  triple  scourges,  tied  land,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Flan- 
in  three  or  four  knots,  in  which  ders,  did  homage  to  the  mania; 
points  of  iron  were  fixed.  Tapers  and  they  at  length  became  as  for- 
and  magnificent  banners  of  velvet  midable  to  the  secular  as  they  were 
and  cloth  of  gold,  were  carried  be-  to  the  ecclesiastical  power.'  * 

*  Dr.  Hecker. 
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*^  The  Flagellants  were  not  a  new  connts  before  ua,  to  form  any  co^ 
order,  but  a  revival  of  one  which  rect  eatinaate ;  but  it  maj  be  ratio- 
had  before  existed.  The  brothers  nally  concluded  to  have  been  oc- 
Bcourged  their  half-naked  bodies  in  casioned  by  some  species  of  atmos- 
market-places  and  other  public  pheric  derangement,  to  this  day  be- 
spots,  singing  psalms  at  the  same  yond  the  ken  of  science,  operating 
time,  and  uttering  loud  prayers,  originally  upon  frames  reduced  by 
Some  subtle  im poster  was  usually  physical  privations  and  mental  ex- 
their  leader,  and  deceived  them  citement,  and  afterwards  extending 
with  pretended  messages  from  above,  by  contagion  to  the  healthy.  Some 
The  church  grew  alarmed.  The  of  its  effects,  in  the  arresting  of 
Pope  excommunicated  them ;  and  wars,  and  the  patching  up  of  truces, 
the  inferior  clergy  became,  from  were  of  a  remarkable  nature.  Dj 
being  their  supporters,  their  most  a  reduction  of  the  population,  it 
zealous  persecutors.  They  were  ul-  caused  such  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
timately  suppressed,  but  not  till  labour,  as  Edward  III.  of  England 
they  hiid  done  much  evil ;  for  their  deemed  it  necessary  to  repress,  by 
processions  lasted  through  the  severe  regulations,  all  of  which  are 
plague,  and  undoubtedly  conduced  believed  to  have  been  vain.  Never- 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  spread  of  theless,  it  was  remarked  that^  in  a 
infection.  wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  the 

Another  display  of  the  fanatical    population  of  Europe  had  reached 
spirit  at  this  era,  consisted  in  the    nearly  its  former  limits, 
persecution  of  the  Jews  of  Europe. 
The  cruelties  to  which  this  unhap-  ■ 

py  race  were  then  subjected,  are 

described  as  having  been  almost  By  &on-moMs  literally  signified  a 
unparalleled.  The  reader  who  good-word,  or,  as  we  may  translate 
wishes  further  information  on  this  it,  a  happy  saying,  or  some  kind  of 
point,  may  turn  to  a  late  article  an  observation  which  is  at  once 
entitled  the  Anti-Hebrew  Epidemic,    witty  and  to  the  point.     Some  na- 

The  Black  Death  set  the  medical  tions  excel  in  uttering  bon-mots, 
art  at  defiance.  In  many  recorded  but  none  more  so  than  the  French 
instances,  the  physicians  of  the  age  and  Irish — both  of  whom  possess 
did  their  duty  nobly,  as  regarded  that  liveliness  of  fancy  that  carriei 
personal  exposure;  but  how  can  we  them  on  to  cleverness  of  repartee, 
expect  to  find  them  treating  the  perhaps  with  little  regard  to  conse- 
disease  rationally,  when  we  learn  quences.  The  English  are  poor  at 
that  almost  every  one  of  them  held  this  species  of  jocularity,  and  the 
the  belief,  that  ^  a  grand  conjunc-  Scotch  more  so.  Among  the  an- 
tion  of  the  three  superior  planets,  cient  Romans  there  were  many  ele- 
Saturn, Jupiter,  and  Mars,  in  the  sign  ver  utterers  of  bon-mots.  The  fbl- 
of  the  Aquarius,  in  March,  1845,  lowing  are  a  few  tolerable  good 
w{Ls  the  cause  of  the  pestilence?"  ones,  along  with  some  of  a  later 
Separation,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  date,  collected  from  an  old  book  io 
contact  with  things  touched  by  the  the  French  language,  which  has 
infected,  was  the  only  fixed  medical  chanced  to  come  into  our  hands: 
rule,  yet  it  was  not  carried  into  One  day,  the  philosopher  Bias 
effect  by  public  and  general  con-  found  himself  in  the  same  vessel 
sent  Of  the  actual  cause  and  real  with  a  crowd  of  sorry  scoundrels, 
nature  of  the  Black  Death,  it  is  im-  A  tempest  came  on  ;  and  instantly 
possible,  from   the  imperfect    ac-   the  whole  band  began  to  invoke  the 
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saccour  of  tbe  gods.    ^  Be  quiet,  ^  No  one,"  said  Vibius-Crispus,  ^*not 

joo  wretches P'  said  the  sage;  ^  if  even  a  fly.*^ 

the  gods  perceive  that  jOQ  are  here,  Oharlernagne   stndied  to  bring 

we  are  gone  T  around  him,  bj  liberal  donations, 

A  musician  complaining  that  the  all  the  roost  learned  men  of  his  age. 

tjrant  Dionysiusgave  him  nothing.  He   was  less  successful,   however, 

sfter  promising  him  much,  for  the  than  he  could  have  wished,   and 

exercise  of  his  art — ^"^  you  fool,  we  complained  of  this,  one  day,  to  the 

are  quits,"  said  the  tyrant;  ^'you  learned  Alcuin.    **  Would  to  heav- 

tickled  my  ears,  and  I  did  the  very  en,**  said  the  monarch,  ^  that  I  had 

same  by  yours."  about  me  twelve  such  men  as  Je- 

Antiochus,  King  of  Syria,  caused  rome  and  Augustine!"      ^*What, 

the  numerous  army  which  he  had  sire  1"  replied   Alcuin,    ^  hath  tbe 

assembled  against  the  Romans,  to  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  but 

defile  before  Hannibal,  and  pointed  itoo  men  of  such  merit,  and  jou 

oat  vrith  pride  to  the  Carthagenian  would  have  twelve  P 

hero,  the  arms  of  the  infantry,  glit-  Thomas    Aquinas    entered   the 

taring  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  chamber  of    Pope    Innocent  IV. 

cavalry,  whose  horse-trappings,  bits  whilst  large  sums  of  money  were  be- 

and  saddles,  as  well  as  their  armour,  ing  counted   there.      **You  see," 

were  loaded  with  golden  ornaments,  said  the  pontiff  to  him,  **  that  the 

The  elephants  were  decorated  in  a  church  has  been  blessed,  and  is  no 

similar  manner.    Having  shown  all,  longer  in  the  state  in  which  she  was 

Antiochus  triumphantly  asked  the  when  it  was  said  :  *  Silver  and  gold 

Carthagenian  if  he  did  not  think  all  have  I  none.' "     ^  It  is  true,  holy 

this  would   do   for  the  Romans  ?  father,"  said  Aquinas,  **  but  neither 

*K)h,ye8,"  returned  Hannibal,  "^even  can  she  now  say  to  the  paralytic, 

if  they  were  more  greedy  than  they  '  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.* " 

are."  Henry  IV.  of  France,  one  day, 

A  Roman  captain  having  gone  reached  Amiens  after  a  long  jour- 
over  to  the  camp  of  Pompey  from  ney.  A  local  orator  was  deputed 
that  of  Caesar,  declared  to  Cicero  to  harangue  him,  and  commenced 
that  he  had  come  off  so  hurriedly  with  a  long  string  of  epithets, 
that  he  had  not  even  thought  of  **Very  great  sovereign,  very  good, 
bringinghislmrse  with  him.    *'You  very  merciful,  very  magnanimous" 

have    provided,"    replies    Cicero,    ^**Add,   also,"  interrupted  the 

**  much  better  for  your  horses  safe-  king,  ^  very  tired  1"  A  famous  phy- 

ty  than  for  your  own."     AAer  the  sician  having  quitted  Calvanism  for 

defeat  (thus  foreseen)  of  Pompey  Catholicism,  Henry  said  to  his  Pro- 

on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  the  cap-  tentant  minister,  Sully :  **  My  friend, 

tain  Nonius,  said  to  Cicero,  **  be  of  your    religion    is  surely  very  ill, 

hood  heart,  we  have  yet  left  seven  the  doctors  give  it  up."    The  same 

eagles."     '^  An   excellent  thing,  if  monarch  was,  one  day,  harangued 

we  had  to  fight  with  jays,"  replied  by  a  speaker  in   a  small   country 

the  orator.  town,  during  whose  discourse  an 

The  Emperor  Domitian  was  ac-  ass    brayed    at  a   short  distance, 

customed,  at  his  leisure  hours,  to  *'  One  at  a  time,  gentlemen,"  said, 

shut  himself  up  alone  in  his  cham-  tbe  king. 

her,  and  there  induljore  in  the  amuse-  One  of  the  kings  of  Spain  bad 
ment  of  sticking  flies  with  a  pin.  been  unsuccessful  in  war,  and  had 
A  courtier  inquiring,  one  day,  if  lost  several  provinces ;  yet  he  re- 
there  was  any  one  with  the  Csesar,  ceived,  notwithstanding,  the  title  of 
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the  Greats  from  his  courtiers,  and  he  bad  made  his  cootribation,  and 
tbe  more  uofortunate  be  grew,  was  Regnier  said,  "^  I  believe  it,  bnt  I 
tbe  more  rigid  in  exacting  sucb  did  not  see  iL^  "And  I,"  says 
honours.  **  Yes,  he  is  Great,"  said  Fontenelle,  **  saw  it  but  could  not 
a  wit,  *^  just  as  a  ditch  is  great,  believe  it." 
The  more  earth  you  take  from  it,  A  peasant  went  into  a  large  city, 
the  bigger  it  becomes."  and,  among    other    objects    that 

The  Duke  'of  Roquelaure  was  struck  his  fancyy  was  arrested  by  a 
anything  but  beautiful.  Meeting,  banking-office,  where  he  saw  peo- 
one  day,  a  very  ugly  country  squire  pie  go  out  and  in,  without  getting 
who  had  business  at  the  court,  the  any  goods,  apparently,  as  in  other 
duke  introduced  him  to  the  king,  shops.  He  ventured  to  enter  and 
saying  that  he  lay  under  the  weigh-  ask  the  teller  what  was  sold  there, 
tiest  obligations  to  the  gentleman.  **  Asses' heads," — ^was  the  sneering 
The  king  graciously  accorded  to  answer.  ^<What  a  business  joa 
the  squire  the  desired  favour,  and  must  have  T  said  the  rustic ;  '*lGee 
then  asked  Roquelaure  what  was  you  have  but  one  left." 
the  nature  of  his  obligations  to  the  It  would  often  be  better  not  to 
other.  **  Ah,  sire,  without  this  dog,  attempt  to  reward  a  brave  action, 
I  should  be  the  ugliest  man  in  than  to  reward  it  ill.  A  soldier 
your  Majesty's  dominions,"  was  the  had  his  two  arms  carried  off  at  the 
answer.  wrists  by  a  shot.     His  colonel  of- 

The  judge  Le  Coigneux  desired  fered  him  a  crown.  "It  was  not 
his  macer  of  the  court,  named  Ma-  my  gloves,  but  my  hands  that  I  lost, 
illard,  to  keep  the  anditory  silent  colonel,"  said  the  poor  soldier  re- 
at  a  trial.  The  macer  accordingly  proachfully. 
bawled  out  "  silence  "  every  instant,  A  man  of  genius  was^  one  day, 
though  no  voice  was  in  action  but  told  that  he  would  be  introduced  to 
his.  Tbe  old  judge  at  last  cried  to  a  person  worth  knowing — ^a  per- 
him  testily,  **  Macer,  make  Maillard  son,"  said  the  intending  introducer, 
be  quiet."  by  way  of  particular  commends- 

The  celebrated  Malherbe  dined,  tion,  ^  who  has  actually  got  by 
one  day,  with  the  Archbishop  of  heart  the  whole  of  Montaigne." 
Rouen,  and  fell  asleep  soon  after  The  man  of  genius  coldly  replied, 
the  meal.  The  prelate,  a  sorry  "  I  have  the  work  here." 
preacher,  was  about  to  deliver  a  A  prelate  had  gone  to  Rome,  in 
sermon,  and  awakened  Malherbe,  expectation  of  a  Cardinars  hat 
inviting  him  to  be  of  the  auditory.  He  returned  home,  however,  with- 
"  Ah,  thank  you,"  said  Malherbe  ;  out  obtaining  the  object  of  his 
"  pray  excuse  me ;  I  shall  sleep  very  wishes.  Soon  after,  he  went  to 
well  without  that."  court  and  paid  his  compliments  to 

The  Abb^  Regnier,  secretary  of  the  king,  but  was  so  hoarse  with  a 
the  French  Academy,  once  made  a  cold,  that  he  could  scarcely  make 
collection  of  money  among  the  himself  intelligible.  The  kingaf* 
members  for  some  common  pur-  terwards  chanced  to  express  his 
pose.  He  went  round  at  a  meeting  surprise  that  the  prelate  should 
with  his  hat,  receiving  the  contri-  have  so  exposed  himself  as  to  catch 
butions.  Not  perceiving  that  the  cold.  ^  Ah,  yoi^r  Majesty  need  not 
president,  Rose,  a  very  miserly  per-  wonder  at  that,  said  a  wit ;  ^  since 
son,  had  dropped  in  his  share,  the  the  prelate  came  from  Rome  with- 
abbe  presented  the  hat  again  to  out  the  hat." 
him.    The  president  declared  that 
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It  is  now  almost  a  year  since  we  no-  English  cockney,  and  member  of  the 

ticed,  in  the  columns  of  this  magazine,  a  French  family  of  intellectual  sana  en- 

work  opon  Southern  poets  and  poetry,  httes^  who  risits  America,  to  speak  oi 

which  we  tlun  believed  to  be  well  ad-  the  people  in  the  Southern  States,  as 

TtDced  on  the  way  to  publit^ation.  brutal  and   uncivilized,    surely,  it    be- 

This  work  had   been  voluntarily  as-  hooves  us  to  vindicate  ourselves  at  the 
sumed    by  a    Mr.   John    Van    Buren  bar  of  the  world's  opinion. 
Moore,  of  Tennessee,  who,  as  we  hap-        What  vindication  more  complete  than 
peo  to  know,  had  opened  a  somewhat  that  which  rests  upon  the  citation  of 
extensive  correspondence  with  South-  beautiful  or  vigorous  productions  in  the 
ern    literary   men    upon   the    subject,  noblest  and  most  humanizing  of  the  im- 
After  colle^ing  a  variety  of  materials,  aginative  arts — poetry  ? 
and  procuring  a  very  general  advertise-        For  this  reason,  amung  others  scarce- 
meni  of  his  design,  it  seems  that  this  ly  less  noteworthy,  we  have  long  desired 
^ntleman  has  permitted   his  enthusi-  to  see  a  work  devoted  to  the  exposition 
asm,  like  Bob  Acre»'  courage,  to  *'ooze  of  the  genius  of  the  poets  of  our  sec- 
out  at  his  finger  ends;"  and  the  book  of  tion.    There  are  many  writers  amongst 
StttUhem  Poets  and  Poetry  remains,  the  us,  qualified  in  every  respect,  to  perform 
most  doubtful  of  shadows  in  the  womb  such  a  task  with  signal  ability  and  suc- 
of  an  indefinite  future.  cess.     If  Cooke,  Thompson,  or  Hope,  of 

We  must  frankly  confess  that  we  do  Virginia ;  if  Simms  or  Timrod,  in  our 
mtf  regret  this  issue.  So  far  as  we  own  State;  ifRequier,  or  Meek,  of  Ala- 
were  enabled  to  judge,  Mr.  Moore  (and  bama, — not  to  mention  a  score  of  other 
we  mean  no  unkind  disparagement  of  able  Southern  men,  whose  names  im- 
bls  powers),  appeared  to  be  hardly  fitted  mediately  suggest  themselves — were, 
for  the  task  he  bad  too  rashly  under-  singly,  or  by  a  system  o^  co5peration, 
taken.  A  really  able,  and  satisfactory  to  enter  upon  the  performance  of  this 
compend,  setting  forth  the  poetical  patriotic  duty — no  doubt  the  result 
claims  and  performances  of  our  South-  would  be  most  honorable  to  our  au- 
ern  writers,  from  an  early  period  to  the  thors,  and  entirely  conclusive  upon  the 
present  time,  would  necessarily  re-  question  of  Southern  literary  claims, 
qaire  in  its  preparation,  a  rare  union  of  In  the  majority  of  the  various  discus- 
knowledge  and  acute  critical  discern*  sions  which  have  arisen  as  to  the  rela- 
ment.  tive  position  and  talents  of  Southern 

We  have  not  the  slightest  reason  for  and  Northern  writers,  the  question,  in 
sapposiog  that  these  unusual  conditions  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  former^  has 
were  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  embryo  been  permitted  to  go  by  default.  Never 
author  whose  name  we  have  mentioned,  were  any  people  so  utterly  disregardful 
It  is  far  better  that  the  work  he  once  of  their  own  mental  achievements,  out 
contemplated,  should  be  leA  undone,  of  the  particular  provinces  of  mechan- 
iban  that  it  should  be  accomplished  in  a  ics,  political  economy,  the  sciences,  and 
feeble,  or  imperfect  manner.  At  the  politics  proper.  This  ought  to  be,  and, 
same  time,  we  cannot  but  declare  our  we  feel  assured,  wiUbe^  amended, 
conviction  that  a  work  of  this  kind  is  Meanwhile,  we  would  say  to  our  read- 
greatly  needed.  The  intellectual  actfvi-  ers,  as  strictly  apropos  to  the  subject, 
ty  of  the  Sooth,  which,  of  recent  years,  that  a  volume  of  poetry  is  now  passing 
has  been  developing  itself,  more  than  through  the  press  of  Messrs.  Ticknor  & 
ever  before,  in  purely  literary  efforts,  Fields,  of  Boston,  which,  we  believe, 
ODgfat  (especially  fn  the  department  of  will  not  only  confirm  an  individual  repu- 
f^>^^i)  to  be  proved,  and  fully  vindica-  tation,  but  add  greatly  to  our  best  local 
ted,  in  a  work  which  shall  be  **just  and  sectional  literature.  We  refer  to  the 
without  fevour,"  to  allot  our  writers  of  poems  of  Mr.  Henry  Timrod.  This  wri- 
Dierit.  ter   has  been,  for  several   years  past, 

When  it  is  the  fashion  with  every  favourably  known  to  our  people,  by  his 
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brilliaal  eootrHNitioas  to  aerenl  promi-  of  the  pemuuieat  litentare  of  the  ooqi« 

■ent  Sootliera  peiiodicmU.  try.    Poems  of  inferior  merit  have  been 

It  has  bees  our  pririJe^  to  examiae  loo^  since  enrolled  among  oar  Amerkan 

the  proof-alieets  of  lua  forthcoming  book,  classics. 

They  embrace  a  a  amber  of  imms,  npoa  Of  Mr.  TimnMTs  miscellaneoas  piecef , 

topics  of  iateivst  to  erery  imagiaatire  we  are  not,  at  present,  able  to  say  mneh. 

mi  ad.    These  topics  are  treated  la  a  With  a  large  number  of  them  oor  read> 

manaer  which  proves  that  Mr.  Timrod,  ers  are  doubtless  familiar,  since  thej 

to    annsual  uaimral  endowments,  has  hare  beea   amoog  the  most  atirsdirc 

added  the    advantages    of  scrapalous  articles  which  ^RrssEix's  Magazub'' 

artistic  cnltnre.  He  is  never  loo«e  in  his  has  had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  ike 

conceptions,  careless  or  imperfect  ia  his  Soothem  public, 

execution.  To  our  individual  taste,  the  poemt 

Oa  the  coatrarj,  with  a  profouad  rer-  composed  ia  blank  yerse  ( 7%s  Antic 
erence  for  the  Tocatioa  of  the  poet,  he  Vofagtr^  for  example),  are  the  best  io 
exerts,  to  a  great  degree,  his  yerw  noble  the  «>llec-t:on.  Thejr  are  thoogbtfnUj 
powers;  aad  whether  they  are  Jeroted  conceiredy  and  the  Ter»ification  is  mat- 
to  the  production  of  a  simple  soag,  or  an  aged  with  f  ingular  skill  and  power,  ex- 
elaborate  piece  of  blank- verse,  we  may  hibiting  a  mastery  over  tbe  most  intii- 
depend  upon  being  (avoured  with  a  re-  rate  and  difficult  of  metres,  which,  even 
Stth  which  (whatever  the  poef  s  rMserm  with  the  accomplished  poet-artist,  is  bj 
of  intellectual  force),  will  delight,  if  no  means  common, 
it  does  not  satisfy,  the  most  fastidious  Hitherto  Mr.  Timrod^s  most  poptder 
reader.  pieces  have  been  of  an  amatory  cast 

Mr.  Timrod^s  imagination  is  not  only  This  has  given  rise  to  an  idea  tbtt  kit 

subtle  and  delicate,  but  vigorous.      It  genius  is  rather  fanciful,  sensuous,  ud 

possesses,  also,  a    aensnovs    element,  passionate,  than  truly  imaginative,  ^m 

which  imparls  to  bis  poetry  a  warmth,  Visioa  of  Poest"  will  eflectuaUy  dispel 

and  brghtness  of  colouring,  calculated  this  error,  for,  although  like  a&  ntl 

to  render  it  more  popular  than  poetry  of  poets,  he  possesses  (and  in  no  small  de- 

so  high  an  order  commonly  is.  gree),  the  characteristic  powers  we  have 

The  first,  and  longest,  performance  in  mentioned,  it  is  to  his  imaginaiwi^^ 

the  work  to  which  we  are  referring,  is  which,  if  not  richly  creative  in  tbe  dra- 

called  "  A  Vision  of  Poesy,"  and  des-  malic  sense,  is  wonderfully  delicate  ia 

cribes  tbe  progress  of  a  true  poet's  na*  perception,  and  facile  in  combiDatioa— > 

ture  and  intellectual  development.   The  that  he  will  owe  his  substantial  suooen- 

author  has  made  his  subject  a  psycho-  es,  and  his  permanent  fame. 

logical  study,  and  his  aim  is  to  reveal.  So  it  is,  so  it  always  must  be,  with 

through  tbe  medium  of  a  story,  which  every  man  deserving  the  name  of  podt, 

deals  with  the  internal  world  of  spiritu-  who  has  delighted  tbe  past  ages,  or  is 

al  motives  and  activities,  not  the  out'  destined  to  charm  the  ases  to  come. 

ward  world  of  material  incidents — ^the  Without  this  divine  faculty,  a  wnter 

secret  of  the  life  of  imagination,  tbe  may  be  genial,  graceful,  beguiling  for  aa 

law  which  governs  its  growth  and  di-  hour ;  he  may  command  every  resource 

rects  its  energies,  which    brings  into  of  art,  fascinating  the    ear,    and  tbe 

harmonious  union  its  wonderful  forces,  subtlest  sense  of  metrical  harmoay— 

causing  the  vitality  that  is  in  them  to  but  his  influence  goes  no  deeper.    The 

strengthen  and  expand  into  an  influence  instinct  that  worships  the  beautiful— tbe 

which  gives  to  the  universe,  in  the  po-  longing  of  the  spirit  after  the  things  aad 

et's  own  beautiful  words —  the  life  spiritual--can  be  satisfied  oaly 

u-.^  I..  A....IO*,- -«^  ;♦.  «^^«  by  the   manifestations  o(  that  Powsa, 

n  rZl^  iLLl^r^Jl TJI^S'  which  it  seems  to  us,  was  specially  de- 

But  chtkss  U  wuh  a  glory  aU  finmon.  ^^^^  ,     ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  bfightJcM- 

The  difficulties  inherent  in  such  a  necting  link  between  the  world  of  sMf- 
sobject,  must  be  evident  to  every  think-  (sr  and  material  purpose,  and  tbe  oil- 
er. When  we  say  that  Mr.  Timrod  has  known  universe  of  the  soul! 
not  only  overcome  them,  but  that  he  has  In  the  case  of  tbe  writer  under  re* 
wrttten  a  noble  philosophical  poem,  view,  we  feel  ycry  confident  that  tbe 
which  at  the  same  time,  (most  unusual  public  will,  to  the  lull,  sustain  our  criti- 
conjuncture!)  contains  the  elements  of  cism;  the  gist  of  which  is — that  wblle 
an  exquisite  humanity  infinitely  pa-  he  is  endowed  with  a  warmly  sensooaa 
thetic,  we  have  indicated,  as  precisely  and  passionate  nature,  bis  ijmagtmatiM 
as  we  can,  the  character  of  the  produc-  faeulty  has  been  liberallv  developed, and 
tion,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  its  will  (i(  persistently  and  faithfully  cohi- 
success.  ff  our  estimate  is  correct,  vated),  enal>le  him  to  reach  an  eialted 
the  ''Vision  of  Po^sy**  must,  it  is  maol-  position  among  the  true  poets  of  the 
fest,  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  part  land. 
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There  are  some  things  In  this  world 
which  severely  sensible  people  are  apt 
to  think  very  .silly,  hut  which  are  never- 
theless useful  things  enough,  seeing  that 
they  enable  many  people  to  pass,  in  a 
very  agreeable  way,  and  quite   harm- 
lessly to  others,  time  whioh  would  other- 
wise hang  heavily  on  their  hands.  Bouts 
rimes  take  their  place    amongst  those 
things.    They  are  of  French  origin  and 
invention,  as  befits  their  light  and  play- 
ful character.    A  Parisian  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  named  Dulot,  one 
day  made  the  strange  complaint  in  com- 
paoy,  that  he  had  had  three  hundred 
sonnets  stolen  from  bim.    The  amount 
of  this  lot  of  poetical  property  astonished 
everybody.    **  Oh,"'  said  he,  •*  they  were 
only  blank  sonnets,  or  rhymes   {bontt 
rirnh)  of  all  the  sonnets  I  may  have  oc- 
casion to  write.'*     He  had,  it  appeared, 
employed  himself  in  drawing  up  columns 
of  rhyming  words  in  the  form  of  sonnets, 
with  the  design  of  filling  in  the  lines  and 
the  ideas  when  he  could  get  leisure,  or 
when  the   Muse   might  so  favor  him. 
The  idea  wa^  too  whimsical  not  to  pro- 
duce an  impression,  and  we  are  told 
that,  in  consequence  of  Dulot's  state- 
ment all  the  wits  in  Paris  immediately 
let  about    making  up  sonnets,  on  the 
principle  of  fixing  the  rhymes  first.    A 
qoarto  volume  of  bouts  rimes  was  put>- 
lished  in  1646,  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
we  are    aware    of,   but  not    the   last. 
The  art.  or  »port,  ns  it  may  be  called, 
afterwards  found  its  way  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  our  own  amongst  the  rest. 
Horace  Walpole  was   not  guiltless  of 
the  frivolity,  for,  on  having  prescribed 
to  him  the  rhymes, 

brook, 
why, 
erook, 
I. 

he  instantly    produced    the    following 
Terse,  to  whirb  he  gave  the  title  of 

THK  GENTLE  SHEPHBED. 
1  ilu  vtUi  mj  too*  In  ft  brook, 

And  If  any  one  otka  bm  tn  why. 

I  hlu  'am  ft  rap  with  my  arook, 

And  ••  'til  sontlBeiit  kUli  me,"  nya    I. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  a  party  of 
friendly  people,  spending  a  winter  even- 
ing together,  may,  amongst  other  amuse- 
meots,  resort  to  that  of  scribbling  bouts 
fimh .  All  may  not  be  alike  quick  or 
iogenions  in  filling  up  the  prescribed 
rhymes ;  but  the  wits  of  all  will  be  ex- 
ercised, and,  while  some  of  the  resulting 
Verses  will  surprise  and  amuse  by  their 
felicity,  others  will  perhaps  occasion  a 
stiir  heartier  burst  of  laughter  by  their 
very  lameness  and  emptiness.  Those 
nearest  a  match  will  be  eager  to  excel 
nch  other  la  bringing  the  verse  quickly 
OQt,  as  well  as  in  bringing  out  a  good 
yerse;  and  those  who  despair  of  mak- 
ing np  verses  of  their  own,  may  take  an 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  readier 


wits,  and  find  a  disinterested  pleasure  in 
badkiftg  one  clever  fellow,  or  one  smart 
youngiady,  against  another.  Much  joc- 
ularity must  evidently  attend  such  an 
intellectual  competition  as  this,  and  per- 
haps some  little  sharpening  of  mind  may 
also  be  the  consequence.  At  the  least, 
the  party  will  find  that  they  have  spent 
two  or  three  hours  innocently  and  hap- 
pily, and  do  not  like  each  other  the 
worse  for  the  drollery  they  have  been 
indulging  in  together. 

It  is  welt,  in  such  a  case,  if  clever 
verses  are  produced ;  but  this  is  not  ab- 
solutely essential.  In  such  private  ex- 
ercises of  the  poetical  talent,  people  do 
not  look  for  the  expression,  correctness, 
and  eflect,  which  they  expect  in  compo- 
sitions submitted  to  them  in  print.  They 
will  find  themselves  ready  to  say,  "  pretty 
fair,"  "  very  well,"  *•  ha,  ha,  ha,  excess- 
ively good,  indeed,"  to  things  which,  if 
put  cooly  and  typographically  before 
them,  they  would  be  inclined  to  toss 
aside  as  not  worthy  of  a  moment's  re- 
gard. To  convince  our  readers  of  this, 
we  shall  adduce  a  short  series  of  verses 
which  were  lately  produced  in  the  course 
of  one  evening  by  a  merry  little  party, 
who  had  fallen  upon  the  game  by  chance, 
as  a  means  of  whiling  away  the  time 
between  tea  and  bread  and  cheese, 
and  most  of  whom  had  never  before 
heard  of  bouts  nmes.  The  merit  of  the 
verses  will,  we  expect,  be  considered  as 
moderate,'  but  that  is  exactly  what  is 
required  to  convince  them  of  the  merit 
of  the  game  as  a  means  of  giving  amuse- 
ment, for  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that  the  production  of  these  verses  kept 
the  party  laughing  for  the  most  part  of 
an  evening. 

The  rhymes  given  out  on  this  occa- 
sion were  ail  of  them  alternate  rhymes 
for  a  verse  of  four  lines.  The  first  set 
was  composed  of  the  words,  grata,  cuk^ 
shan't,  ta»k  ^  and  of  the  verses  conse- 
quently produced,  the  following  were 
the  best: 

If  n-om  good  nainre  yoo  begin  to  grant 

Whatever  fkToam  foTka  may  ohooie  to  ask, 

'TwUl  grow  noro  dlllonlt  to  amy  "  I  ahan't," 

And  ooorteay  yon'U  flad  a  hoary  taak  t 

Bweei  one,  I  |Muit  for  what  yon  can  grant— 

What  la  It,  doat  thon  aak  T 

'Tia  a  klaa  that  I  want,  ao  don't  any  "  I  ahan't," 

When  aaacnt  ia  an  eaaier  taak. 

The  next  rbym«*s  given  were  wave^ 
lUf  brave  J  die;  and  of  the  verses  written 
thereupon,  we  give  three  specimens : 

Dark  are  the  aecreta  of  tlM  golfing  waro, 

Whore  wrapp'd  In  death,  ao  maar  heroea  Uo ; 

Tot  glorloua  death'a  the  guerdon  or  the       brare, 
And  they  who  bravely  Tiro  oan  bravely    die  I 

Whenerer  I  aail  on  the  wnve, 

O'ereoBO  with  aea-aiokneea  X  lie ; 

I  oan  anra  of  "  the  Sea,"  and  look  braTO— 

When  I  Fsn.  it,  I  feel  like  to  diol 


High  o'er  the  ahlp  cane  on  the  whelming 

One  ctnah  I  and  on  her  beam  I  aaw  her  lie  I 

Shrlek'd  loud  the  craven,  atlont  atood  the  brave, 

Bnt  hope  fh>B  nU  had  lleA— 'twaa  only  left  to  die  i 
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to  the  following  utaozas : 

Of  Baxter  I  caaiMt  ap'  proTt, 

And  the  rsuon  b  obrloiu  why, 

Pw  th«  ehareh  h«'d  aor  fkrowr  imt  lore, 

Bo  him  I'd  wttk  OsUny-tto  I 


Ib  lift  w  mla<l«d  j«j«  and  ■orr»««  prom, 

Contaaod,  and  none  can  kIto  a  reaooa  wbj ; 

Hate  qnloklr  treads  npon  tae  heela  of  love. 

And  morning  blUe  ^nelli  nIghVe  oalamlty. 

Others  produced  were  as  follow: 

Whatb  lifer 

What  la  death  T 

Contlnaed  strife— 

Thewaatof   breath  f 

Last  night  we  Tiew'd  a  loToljr  star, 

And  all  adodred  tte  Jeyona  Ngiit : 

Xet  te  mj  thoaghu  were  clearer  fkr 

The  Inttrooa  eyee  of  Laora  bright. 

Next  came  the  following  apologetic 
strain  from  the  fair  Laura  herself: 

I  as  net  qriek  aa  the«ght, 

tedewl  I'm  dall  aa  aight ; 

InJtwtrmfltfor  naoght. 

Bat  >ntt  te  follow  Hght  I 

One  or  two  more  and  we  have  done 
with  the  compositions  o(  our  erening 
party: 

Few4Mngi  appear  more  cad 

Than  te  see  aa  old  man         weep ; 

And  few  make  the  mind  m«M  glad 
Tkaa  a  crying  child  asleep  I 

The  parity  and  Joy  of  heaTenlj  love 

For  earth's  dnU  regions  Is  too  hHght  a  thing, 

Tet  may  the  hope  of  ftiture  Jcys  above 

To  danliens  of  earth  some  ftoaanre  bring  I 


We  take  the  followiag.  entitled  the 
^'RiVAi.  EDiooR8,/-from  an  old  number 
of  **  Chambers'  Journal^' : 

In  a  certain  town  of  England,  which 
shall  be  nameless,  there  flourished,  some 
years  ago,  two  rival  weekly  news- 
papers. The  one,  which  supported  the 
ultra-Tory  party,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
title  of  "The  Universal  Conservative 
Post,"  was  very  ably  edited  by  Mr. 
Charles  Phipps ;  the  other,  which  advo- 
'cated  principles  of  an  exactly  opposite 
tendency,  was  called  **Vox  Populi,  or 
the  Voice  of  the  People,"  and  was  pub- 
lished  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ker Hodgkins.     As  the  inhabitants  of 

the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  R 

were  pretty  fairly  divided  betwixt  the 
two  great  political  parties,  Messrs. 
Phipps  and  Hodgkins  contrived  to  make 
their  journals  pay  tolerably  well ;  but, 
not  satisfied  with  this  equal  partition 
of  profits,  as  they  were  both  red  hot 
about  their  principles,  there  was  a  con- 
stant struggle  between  them  for  mastery ; 
and  if  one  happened  for  a  few  weeks  to 
obtain  an  advantage  over  the  other  in 
the  amount  of  sale,  the  comparative 
numbers  were  blazoned  forth  in  large 
type  on  the  fir&t  page  of  the  fortunate 
journal,  to  the  infinite  mortification  of 
the  discomfited  editor,  who  did  not  fail, 
in  his  next  publication,  to  throw  out  all 
manner  of  gibes  and  sneers  against  bis 
triumphant  adversary,  taking  care,  at 
the  same  time,  to  insinuate,  that  this 
temporary  ascendancy,  if  real,  was  at- 


tributable to  causes  by  no  means  so 
creditable  as  to  afford  matler  forgk>rifi- 
cation,  and  that,  in  short,  ^*  the  less  that 
was  said  about  it  the  better." 

The  competition  between  these  two 
gentlemen  to  obtain  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence of  every  matter  of  public  interest, 
and  to  be  the  first  to  announce  it  to  their 
subscribers,  was  intense,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  led  to  the  most  ludicrous  mis- 
statements ;    and    on  these  occasions, 
forgetting  how  often  the  same  thing  bad 
happened  to  himself,  the  one  who  had 
escaped  the  misfortune  did  not  fail  to 
indulge  in  the   mOKt  cutting  sarcasaii 
against  his  unhappy  brother;  invariably 
ascerting  that  the  piece  of  intelligence 
in  question  bad  been  in  his  posaessioa 
some  time  before  the  other  had  it,  bnt 
that  he  had  too  much  respect   for  his 
readers  to  attempt  to  cram  them  wiik 
such  absurd  and  idle  rumours,  and  so 
forth.    The  desire,  also,  to  outstrip  eack 
other,  and  the  apprehension  that  if  oae 
passed  over  an  event  as  being  too  unim- 
portant to  record,  the  other  would  insert 
it,  often  induced  them  to  detail  circum- 
stances ol'  the  most  trivial  nature,  and 
even  sometimes  to  bring  private  matten 
before  the  public  with  which  the  public 
had  no  concern — making  their  papers, 
in  short,  the  vehicles  of  scandal  and  of 
idle  gossip;  and  as  the  period  of  publi- 
cation approached — lor  these  journsb 
appeared  on  conMecutive  days — ^the  edi- 
tor's rooms  were  frequently  not  only  the 
scenes  of  earnest  meditation  as  to  ths 
most  effective  method  of  promoting  their 
own  success  and  annihilating  the  enemy, 
but  also  of  much  trouble  and  perplexity, 
arising  from  the  expectations  and  disap- 
pointments of  the  different  candidates 
for  literary  fame,  who,  aspiring  to  see 
themselves  m  print,  took  advantage  of 
the  well-known  editorial  rivalry  to  ob> 
tain  their  ends. 
Tt  happened  that  there  resided  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  R a  certain  youaf 

gentleman  called  Mr.  Ferdinand  Adol- 
phus  Potts;  and  whether  his  parents, 
having  the  gift  of  prophecy,  had  confer* 
red  this  romantic  appellation  on  tbeir 
offspring  in  order  that  his  name  might 
accord  with  his  aspiring  genius,  or 
whether  the  genius  had  been  awakened 
by  the  name,  and  be  had  thought  it  la- 
cumbent  on  him  to  render  himself  wor- 
thy of  so  high-sounding  and  euphonioas 
a  title,  certain  it  is  that  the  youth  was 
fired  with  ambition  to  distinguish  hini- 
self— and  the  path  to  fame  which  he 
chose  was  literature. 

He  bad  hitherto,  however,  been  ex- 
ceedingly unsuccessful,  not  with  the 
public,   but  with  the  publishers.    The 

Sublic,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  have 
one  him  justice,  but  the  publishers  had 
declined  having  anything  to  do  with  his 
volume  of  poems,  and  the  editors  of  the 
magazines  had  uniformly  rejected  his 
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producttoot.  Still  resolved  to  see  him-  led  bim  to  further  investigation,  and,  on 
felfiD  print,  and  confident  that,  if  once  approaching  the  spot,  he  ^aw  lying  in 
brought  fairly  before  the  public,  he  most-  the  ditch  tbe  mortal  remains  of  a  poor 
•ncceed,  he  had  at  length,  as  a  last  re-  old  beggar,  who  had  for  years  frequent- 
scarce,  composed  a  poem  on  cruelty  to  ed  the  neighbourhood,  and  obtained  a 
aaimalsin  general,  and  to  the  cockchafer  scanty  living  out  of  the  alms  of  the  in- 
in  particular — it  happening  to  be  the  habitants,  by  whom  he  was  well  known, 
seasoo  when  those  unlucky  insects  make  and  generally  tolerated.  There  was  no 
their  annnal  debut  in  this  troublesome  appearance  of  violence  about  the  body  ; 
world.  This  article  he  considered  a  per-  the  man  had  evidently  died  from  age 
feet  treasure ;  and  he  sent  it  to  tbe  editor  and  infirmity,  a  consummation  that  had 
of  tbe  Universal  Post,  In  the  absolute  been  long  looked  for.  "Poor  old  DiggesT' 
assurance,  not  only  of  its  being  accepted,  said  Mr.  Phipps;  ^'so  here  you  are  at 
bat  of  himself  being  immediately  offered  last,  eh? — come  to  the  end  of  your  ram- 
a  handsome  salary  as  a  regular  con-  btes  ?  The  last  time  I  saw  you  you 
tribator  to  the  journal;  his  only  doubt  were  leaning  against  the  post." — But  the 
was,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  degra-  word  poitt  awakened  a  new  train  ot 
dation  to  his  genius  to  accept  the  pro-  ideas.  "The  deuce!"  cried  he,  "what 
posal.  But,  alas!  the  pages  of  the  l)ni-  a  pity  !  This  is  only  Tuesday,  and  my 
versal  Post  seemed  as  inaccessible  to  paper  won't  be  out  till  Thursday !"  And 
his  effasions  as  all  other  pages ;  and,  then  be  reflected  that  \{  he  went  back 
aAer  waiting  a  fortnight,  in  the  hope  o(  to  the  town  and  made  known  his  dis- 
leeiog  his  ambition  gmtlfied,  he  called  covery  at  the  poor-house,  it  would  be 
on  Mr.  Phipps  to  inquire  into  the  reason  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  its  reaching 
of  the  delay.  the  oflice  of  the  Vox  Populi,  and  that 

With  some  difficultv  the  editor  recol-  thus  his  rival  would  have  the  advantage 
lected  that  a  MS.  had  been  left  at  the  of  being  the  first  to  announce  the  news 
office  with  the  signature  of  Philocock-  of  old  Digges*  decease  to  the  neighbor- 
chafer,  but  he  assured  the  indignant  hood;  a  result  most  provoking,  cer- 
poet  that  the  subject  was  not  one  of  tainly,  and  which  he  looked  upon  as  a 
sniBciently  general  interest  to  warrant  wanton  flinging  away  of  a  piece  of  good 
its  insertion  in  his  journal ;  and  though  luck  that  fortune  had  thrown  in  his 
Mr.  Potts  dwelt  on  the  important  influ-  way.  **  But  why  can't  I  keep  the  secret 
ence  his  eflfusion  might  have  on  the  till  their  paper^s  thrown  on,  and  then 
morals  of  the  rising  generation,  and  on  walk  this  way  and  pretend  I  have  just 
the  happiness  and  immunity  from  suf-  made  the  discovery?  It  will  make  no 
feringofthe  unfortunate  animals  them-  manner  of  diflerence  to  poor  Digges — 
selves,  his  eloquence  was  expended  in  none  in  the  world  poor  fellow  !  He 
vain ;  and,  after  venting  his  indignation  passed  most  of  his  nights  under  a  hedge, 
in  every  opprobrious  term  he  could  think  and  I've  heard  him  say,  he  preferred  it 
of,  he  ruHhed  out  of  the  room  in  a  par-  in  summer.  It's  getting  late  now,  and 
oxysm  of  rage,  vowing  signal  vengeance  it's  scarcely  likely  anybody  else  will  be 
against  tbe  author  of  bis  mortification.  walking  this  way.    But,  by-the-bye,  let's 

It  happened  on  the  evening  of  tbe  day  see  what's  in  the  wallet;  for  if  the  old 

00  which  this  scene  occurred  in   the  fellow  left  any  money,  it  will  be  my  duty 

editor's  room,  that  that  worthy  man,  to  take  care  of  it."    So  Phipps  opened 

anxious  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  the  wallet,  and  found  in  it  not  only  some 

busy  world,  and  to  direct  his  thoughts  crusts  of  bread,  and  the  usual  trappings 

exciasively  to  his  **  leader  "  for  the  fol-  of  a  beggar,  but  also  silver  and  pence  to 

lowing  Thursday,  and    somewhat  op-  the  amount  of  thirteen  shillings.    "It 

pressed    by  tbe    painful  apprehension  would  scarcely  be  right,"  thought  he, 

that   the   rival   journal  would  eclipse  *^to  leave  this  here;  for  if  any  of  bis 

him  this  week  in  tbe  article  of  local  and  own  fraternity  should  find  him,  it  will 

domestic  intelligence,  betook  himself  to  never,  I  fear,  come  to  the  hands  of  his 

a  shady  and  retired  walk  in  the  neigh-  lawful  heirs."      So  Mr.  Phipps  folded 

borhood  of  the  town,  known    by   tbe  the  money  in  a  bit  of  paper,  and  put  it 

name  of  Ivy  Irfine  ;  and  there,  as  he  was  in  his  pocket :  after  which,  having  cov- 

kninging  slowly  on,  with  bis  hands  be-  ered  up  old  Digges  with  some  leaves 

hind  hiiu,  and  his  eyes  halAshut  (n  deep  and  branches,  and  laid  bis  crutch  and 

meditation,  he  suddenly  stumbled  over  his  wallet  beside  him,  he  turned  bis 

something  on  the  ground,  which,  on  steps  homewards, 

boking  down,he  perceived  was  a  crutch.  But  there  had  been  a  spectator  to  the 

He  picked  it  up,  and  then  sought  about  latter  part  of  this  little  drama,  that  the 

for  the  owner.    No  one  was  in  sight ;  worthy  editor  never  dreamed  of —  no 

hm,  in  the  course  of  this  survey,  hap-  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Ferdinand  Potts, 

peningto  tarn  his  head  in  the  direction  the  disappointed  contributor,  who,  boil* 

of  a  dry  ditch  that  bordered  the  road,  f  ng  with  revenge,  had  directed  his  steps 

his  eye  alighted  on  an  old  wallet.    This  to  this  retired  quarter,  in  order  to  com- 
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pose  his  thoughts  to  an  ode  that  was  to 
extinguish,  and  for  ever  aaoihilate,  the 
unlbrtuaate  Phipps. 

Had  Potts  witnessed  the  whole  of  the 
affair,  he  might  have  made  some  ap- 
proximation to  a  right  interpretation  of 
the  editor^s  doings;  but  he  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  and  had  only 
arrived  in  time  to  descry  Phipps  ah- 
stract  the  money  from  the  wallet,  and 
then  stoop  down  and  conceal  something, 
he  did  not  know  what,  in  the  ditch.    But 
uo  sooner  was  the  obnoxious  editor  out 
of  siffbt*  than   Mr.  Ferdinand  hurried 
round  to  see  what  he  had  been  hiding. 
Mr.  Ferdinand  was    not  very  wise 
when  he  was  in   his  best  senses,  and 
he  was  now  somewhat  out  of  them  from 
the  mortification  his  vanity  had  suffered 
by  the  rejection  of  his  ^'article;**  and 
he  was  rather  inclined  to  think  that  a 
man  capable  of  that  rejection  (which  he 
was  certain  must  have  arisen  from  the 
worst  motives)i  would  be  equal  to  any 
other  act,  however  atrocious ;  in  short, 
to  olothe  the  idea  in  his  own  words,  he 
thouirht  "  there  was  nothing  too  bad  for 
him.       Without  weighing  the  matter 
further,  therefore,  he  jumped  at  once  to 
the  conclusion,  that  Phipps,  if  he  had 
not  a/stuaily  murdered  the  man,  which 
be  was  disposed  to  believe  he  had,  had 
certainly  robbed  him — opened  his  wal- 
let,  appropriated  the  money,  the  amount 
of  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, and  then  oonceaied  the  body,  from 
some  private  motive  which  he   could 
not  exactly  penetrate — probably  till  he 
had  got  safe  off  with  the  booty ;  though 
the  pains  taken  to  hide  the  eorpu*  rather 
ioclined  Mr.  Ferdinand  to  believe  in  the 
dUidum.     Without  further  deliberation, 
therefore,  he  hurried  off  to  the  chief  con- 
stable of  the  place ;  and,  relating  what 
he  had  seen,  to  which  he  did  not  scru- 
ple, under  the  influence  of  his  excited 
feelings,  to  make  a  few  additions,  n>und- 
ly  accused  Mr.  Phipps  of  the  robbery, 
implying  the  strongest  suspicions  that 
oiorder  had  preceded  the  crime. 

The  constable,  in  his  secret  heart, 
thought  the  thing  impossible;  but  he 
was  a  Radical  Reformer,  a  furious  par- 
tisan of  the  rival  journal,  and  he  did  not 
feel  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  opp^me  his  reason 
to  a  direct  accusation  of  this  sort;  so 
be  consented  to  accompany  Mr.  Potts 
to  Ivv  Lane,  where,  sure  enough,  he 
found  old  Digges  lying  in  the  ditch,  cov- 
ered with  leaves  and  branches,  and  with 
bis  crutch  and  wallet  beside  him.  There 
was  nothing,  therefore,  left  for  him  to 
do  but  to  proceed  straightway  to  a 
magistrate  and  disclose  the  appalling 
fact.  By  this  time,  however,  the  magis- 
trate, who  happened  to  be  somewhat  of 
an  invalid,  was  gone  to  bed :  and  the 
affair,  when  he  heard  what  Potts  and 


the  constable  had  to  say,  appeared  to 
him  so  absurd,  that  all  their  represents* 
tions  could  not  induce  him  to  take  anj 
steps  in  it,  till  he  had  better  grounds  to 
go  upon ;  so  he  dismissed  the  oi&cia! 
and  the  indignant  accuser,  and  desired 
them  to  return  to  him  in  the  morning. 
**  And  by  that  time,"  said  the  constable 
to  his  companion,'^' if  he  really  has  been 
meddling  with  anything  he  shoulJa't, 
he'll  have  time  to  get  off,  if  so  be  begets 
an  inkling  that  we're  after  him." 

This  hint  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of 
Potts;  and,  determined  that,  havingem- 
barked  in  the  affair,  he  would  carry  it 
through,  he  made  up  bis  mind  to  spend 
the  intervening  hours  in  watching  the 
editor*s  house;  and  accordingly  he  pro- 
ceeded thither,  and  passed  the  remaia- 
derofthe  night  in  pacing  the  flags  be- 
fore the  door. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Phipps,  afler 
he  had  lain  down  in  his  b«>d,  began, 
somehowor  other,  to  feel  rather  uneasy, 
not  that  he  had  any  apprehension  of 
what  was  machinating  against  him~ 
such  an  idea  would  never  have  entered 
his  bead — ^but  being  really  at  heart  a 
good-natured  benevolent  man,  he  could 
not  help  fearing  he  had  not  done  right 
in  leaving  the  body  of  the  poor  old  beg* 
gar  lying  in  the  ditch  all  night ;  it 
thought  of  hogs,  and  dogs,  and  polecats, 
and  vermin  of  all  sorts.  Then,  all  at 
once,  it  occurred  to  him  that  be  had 
not  sufficiently  investigated  whether  the 
man  was  dead  or  not!  There  might 
have  been  some  spark  of  life  left — he 
might  only  have  fainted  from  exhaus- 
tion. ^*Good  heavens!  and  1  have  left 
him  there  to  die !"  Distressed  beyond 
measure  at  this  last  idea,  which  wai 
worse  than  all  the  rest,  Mr.Phipps  tossed 
and  tumbled  in  his  uneasy  beo  till  the 
morning's  dawn  ;  and  then,  as  the  birds 
began  to  twitter,  and  the  first  gleam  o( 
light  peeped  through  the  chinks  of  his 
shutter,  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
hastily  putting  on  his  clothes,  and  creep- 
ing quietly  down  stairs  and  out  of  the 
house,  that  he  might  not  disturb  the 
family,  be  directed  his  steps,  with  all 
the  speed  he  could  omroand,  to  tha 
scene  of  his  last  night's  adventure. 

But  here  again  Mr.  Potts  was  too  coo- 
ning  for  him.  He  had  seen  the  editor 
open  his  shutter,  and  from  the  earliness 
of  the  hour,  suspecting  mischief,  had 
placed  himself  out  of  sight  to  watch  the 
event ;  and  when  the  worthy  man  emer- 
ged from  the  door,  and  with. a  hurried 
gait  directed  his  steps  towards  Ivy  Lane, 
he  rushed  off  to  bis  friend  the  constable, 
and  dragging  bim  out  of  bed,  ni^^  him 
to  put  on  bis  clothes,  and  accompany 
him,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  ascer- 
tain what  new  enormity  the  atrocious 
Phipps  was  about  to  com  roil. 
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With  considerable  anxiety  as  to  what 
state  he  might  find  the  body  of  the  pauper 
in,  Mr.  Pbipps  proceeded  towards  the 
place  where  he  had  left  it ;  and  his  asto- 
nishment may  be  better  conceived  than 
described,  as  he  hiin^elf  wou.d  have 
said,  when  he  found  that  old  Digges, 
crutch,  wallet,  and  all,  had  vanished 
from  the  spot,  leaving  no  trace  or  vestige 
behind  by  which  he  could  guess  how, 
when,  or  in  what  direction,  they  had 
disappeared  !  The  editor  rubbed  his 
eyes  and  looked  again— examined  the 
ditch  for  some  extent — searched  and 
searched — ^but  all  in  vain.  There  lay 
the  branches  and  the  leaves,  but  the 
beggar  and  all  his  belongings  were  assu- 
redly gone ! 

With  his  arms  thrown  behind  him  and 
his  chin  sunk  upon  his  breast,  in  deep 
cogitation,  the  amazed  editor  once  more 
turned  his  steps  homewards ;  but  scarce- 
ly had  he  reached  the  end  of  the  lane, 
when  his  reverie  was  rudely  disturbed 
by  feeling  the  heavy  hand  of  Redburn 
the  constable  laid  upon  bis  shoulder,  and 
receiving  an  imperative  summons  to  at- 
tend that  official  to  the  magistrate's, 
without  delay.  He  offered  an  explana- 
tion— for  the  triumph  o(  Potts  soon  dis- 
eased the  mystery  of  his  arrest — but 
without  success ;  for  where  reason  might 
have  listened,  prejudice  was  deaf;  so, 
denouncing  his  unlucky  stars  and  his 
own  folly,  he  relinquished  the  vain  en- 
deavour, and  resigned  himself  to  the 
evil  he  could  not  avoid. 

When,  after  waiting  some  time,  the 
party  were  introduced  into  the  presence 
of  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Phipps  again  prof- 
fered his  explanation,  and  was  listened 
to  with  every  reasonable  dispositio^Jo 
believe;  but  as  he  could  not  mak^ip 
his  mind  to  expose  bis  motives  tor  de- 
laying to  give  information  of  the  death 
of  the  pauper  and  for  conceajing  the 
body,  his  explanation  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  his  conduct  cx)ntinued  to  oppear 
qoite  unaccountable.  The  money,  too, 
which  he  did  not  deny  having  taken 
from  the  beggar's  wallet,  was  still  in 
bis  waistcoat  pocket ;  and,  ultogether, 
strange  and  absurd  as  it  appeared,  the 
magistrate  began  to  fear  there  was  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  commit  him.  Unwil- 
ling, however,  to  do  anything  hastllv, 
lest  he  should  expose  himself  to  ridicule 
by  his  precipitation,  the  worthy  justice 


desired  the  party  to  wait  till  be  ha*' 
taken  bis  breakfast,  and  bad  time  to  de' 
liberate  on  the  course  he  should  pursue* 
and,  in  order  to  Insure  himself  against 
any  unpleasant  consequences,  he  sent 
for  a  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  lived  hard  by, 
and  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  com- 
mission, resolving  to  be  guided  by  his 
advice. 

**  Digges !"  said  the  gentlemnn  when  he 
heard  the  story,  *'  why,  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  I  saw  Digges  standing  at  my 
back-door  just  now,  as  I  passed  to  come 
to  you.  Send  one  of  your  servants  to 
inquire  if  be  has  not  been  there." 

It  was  quite  true.  Digges  not  only 
had  been  there,  but  was  there  still,  and 
willingly  accompanied  the  servant  to 
prove  his  identity. 

''  All  he  knew  about  the  matter,"  he 
said,  when  he  was  interrogated,  **  was, 
that  from  long  fasting  and  over  fatigue, 
he  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  faint- 
ness  in  Ivy  Lane,  as  he  was  making  (of 
the  town,  where  he  had  intended  to  pass 
the  night ;  that  he  did  not  know  bow 
long  he  lay  there,  but  that,  on  recovering 
bis  consciousness,  he  had  found  himself 
strewed  over  with  leaves  and  branches: 
and  that  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  had 
got  up  and  crawled  towards  the  nearest 
houses ;  where,  when  the  people  rose  in 
the  morning,  they  had  given  him  some 
breakfast ;  but  that,  hissing  the  money 
out  of  his  wallet,  he  had  proceeded  to 
Mr.  Wilkes,  with  the  intention  of  ask- 
inff  that  gentleman's  advice." 

Here  was  an  end  of  the  murder :  but 
the  imputation  of  the  robbery  might  have 
clung  to  poor  Mr.  Phipps  to  the  end  of 
his  days,  had  it  not  been  for  a  paper 
found  in  his  room,  all  ready  prepared  for 
the  press,  wherein  he  detailed  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  discovering  the  pau- 
per's body,  the  amount  of  money  in  his 
wallet,  and  all  other  particulars,  only 
stating  that  the  event  happened  on 
Wednesday  morning  instead  of  on  Tues- 
day night.  His  motive  was  penetrated ; 
and  the  poor  editor  escaped  with  no 
worse  chastisement  for  his  folly,  than 
the  ridicule  of  bis  neighbours,  and  the 
triumphant  jibes  and  jeers  of  the  rival 
journalist,  whom  it  furnished  with  a 
weapon  of  offence  and  defence,  and  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  raillery  and  sar- 
casm, to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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2%s  History  of  HtrodotHM:  a  nsw  Eng-  Itterarv  caUivation  we  should  look  for  in 

lUh  Ver$ion.    By  Gtorge  RawUnson^  ■"  Athenian,  oootemporary  with  Hero. 

JIf.  A.,  assisted  if  Col.  Sir  BMnryBaw       j";  credulity  of  Herodolne  i«  evea 

Unson,  JST.  C*  B,,  and  Sir  J,  G.  WiUHn-  yet  a  alock  subject  of  ridicule.    His  pre- 

son,  F.  R,  a,,  in/oiir  volumes.    VoL  1,  ■«««  translator  does  not  attempt  to  deny 

JWtr  TorJk:  V,  AppUton  ^  Co.    1859.  «(»«  element  of  character  in  the  histo- 

'^'^  '  nan;  but  his  defence  of  it  is  so  (air  and 

It  is  wrcli  pleasure,  that  we  welcome  reasonable,  that  we  cannot  do  belter 

an  American  re^prlntof  this  noble  work,  than  quote  his  words: 
the  product  of  the  latest  and  most  tho-        "The  true  point  for  conftideration  is. 

roui^h  English  scholarship.    The  style  how  far  his  work  has  been  injured  by 

and  appearance  of  this  first  volume,  are  the  defect  in  question — to  what  extent 

in  the  highest  deijfree  creditable  to  the  it  has  disqualified  him  for  the  historiaa't 

well-known  standmg  of  the  publishers,  ofllce.   Now,  the  credulity  of  Herodotns, 

Rawlioson's   Herodotus  will  be  the  in  matters  of  religion,  amounts  to  this: 

standard  authority  for  all  students  of  the  he  believed  in  the  prophetic  fuffpiratioa 

Father  of  History.    The  plan  adopted  in  of  the  oracles — in  the  fact  that  waraiags 

this,  bas  been  to  illustrate  the  text  of  the  are  given  to  men  through  prodigies  and 

historian  by  the  light  of  all  the  recent  dreams ;  and  in  the  occasional  appeal^ 

discoveries  in  hierogiypbfcal  and  cuiiei-  ance  of  the  gods  on  earth  in  a  haman 

form  research,  so  that  we  shall  be  en-  form.     He  likewise,  holds  strongly  tlio 

abled  to  speak  with  certainty  hereafter  doctrine  of  a  divine  Nemesis,  including 

in  regard  to  tbone  points  In  the  history  therein,  not  only  retribution  or  the  visi- 

of  Assyria  and  Baby  boia  whereof  He-  ble  punishment  of  presumption  and  other 

rodotus  himself  spoke,  but  doubifully,  sins,  but  also  jealousy,  or  the  provoca- 

though  truthfully ;  so  far  as  be  knew,  tion  of  divine  anger  by  mere  greatness 

And  all  those  who  reverence  the  great  and  prosperous  fortune.    How  do  these 

teachers  of  men  will  rcgoice  to  learn,  as  two  lines  of  belief  afiect  his  general  nar- 

they  may  from  this  translation,  how  com-  rJme,  and  how  far  do  they  detract  fron 

pletely  the  fair  fame  of  Herodotus  is  vin-  its  authenticity?     With  regard  to  the 

dicate<l  by  every  additional  light  thrown  former  class  ofsupernatural  phenomena, 

upon  his  statements.    It  is  no  very  long  it   must  be  observed  in  the  first  place, 

time  ago,  that  the  Father  of  History  was  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere 

looked  upon,  even  by  scholars,  as  a  liar  excrescences,    the   omission   of  which 

of  the  first  msgnitude,  of  whom  Ferdi-  leaves  the  historic!  narrative  Intact,  and 

nand  Mendes  Pinto  wns  but  a  type.    So  which  may,  therefore,  if  we  like,  be  siffi* 

few  were  our  sources  of  information  in  ply  put  aside  when  we  are  employed  in 

regard  to  the  times  of  which  Herodotus  tracing  the  course  of  events  recorded  by 

wrote;  so  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  our  author.    Omit  the  swarming  of  the 

were  the  empires  of  which  he  had  left  snakes  in  the  suburbs  of  Sardis,  and  the 

almost  the  only  record,  at  all  elaborated,  flocking  of  the  horses  from  their  pastures 

so  completely   had  the  fabrications  of  to  eat  them  before  the  capture  of  thatctty, 

Clesias   possessed  the  minds   of  men,  and  the  capture  itself— nay,  even  the  cl^ 

that  we  were  quite  content  to  value  He-  cumstances  of  the  capture— are  untoncb- 

rodotus  merely  for  the  delicious  Ionic  in  ed  by  the  omission.    This  cannot  be  stid 

which  he  wrote.    Learned  men  spoke  of  the    oracles,  or  of  the  dreams,  but 

with  contempt  of  the  want  of  arrange-  even  if  we  are  skeptical  altogether  as  to 

nient,  and  the  entire  absence  of  critical  the  prophetic  power  of  the  oracles,  or 

skill  displayed  in  his  narrative;  quite  as  to  any  divine  warning  given  to  the 

overlooking  the  facts   that   Herodotus  heathen  in  dreams,  (and  Mr.  Kawlin- 

was,  literally,  a  pioneer  In  the  art  of  son  is  not  skeptical  on  these  points,)  we 

Greek  prose  composition,  and  that  his  may  still  believe  that  events  happened 

birth  and  long  residence  in  an  Ionic  col-  as  he  states  them;  explaining,  for  in- 

ny,  were  hardly  fitted  to  supply  that  stance,  the  visions  of  Xerxes  and  Ar* 
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tabtBns,  by  a  plot  in  the  palnca,  and  the  graodear  to  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Such 
oracles  concerning  Salami*  by  the  fore-  as  Assyrian  art  was,  it  seems  to  have 
tight  of  Themistocles."  been  entirely  national  and  indigenous. 

it  may  also  be  observed,  that  we  **If  it  be  added  to  this,'*  says  Sir  H. 
should  bear  in  miod,  the  strongly  reli-  Rawlinson,  <*that  the  buildings  of  the 
gioHS  character  of  Herodotusj  tending  in  Assyrians  show  them  to  have  been  well 
that  age  and  country  to  superstition,  and  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  arch, 
the  general  tone  of  his  mind  in  regard  to  that  they  constructed  acqeducts  and 
ail  things  claiming  to  be  of  supernatural  drains — that  they  knew  the  use  of  the 
origin.  Writers  of  far  greater  Intel-  lever  and  the  roller — that  they  under- 
lectnal  enlightenment  than  Herodotus,  stood  the  art  of  inlaying,  enamelling  and 
and  living  in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  overlaying  with  metals,  and  that  they  cut 
modern  Christian  world,  have  not  hesi  gems  with  the  greatest  skill  and  finish, 
Uted  to  record,  with  a  faith  as  implicit  it  will  be  apparent  that  their  civilfzation 
as  the  Greek's,  prodigies  for  which  they  e«|ualled  that  of  almost  any  ancient  coun- 
cannot  advance  the  same  simple  causes  try,  and  that  it  did  not  fall  immeasurably 
that  satisfied  him.  So  profound  a  his-  behind  the  boasted  achievements  of  the 
torian  as  Mariana,  has  not  scrupled  to  moderns.  With  much  that  was  barbaric 
describe,  in  elegant  Latin,  the  appear-  still  attaching  to  them — with  a  rude  and 
aaoe  of  the  blessed  apostle,  St.  James,  inartificialgovernment,  savage  passions, 
in  the  front  of  the  Christian  battle,  at  a  debasing  religion,  and  a  general  ten- 
Navas  de  Tolosa ;  yet  no  critic  can  a'f-  dency  to  materialism,  they  were,  towards 
feet  to  look  with  contempt,  either  on  the  the  close  of  their  empire,  in  all  the  arts 
intellect  or  on  the  authority  of  Mariana,  and  appliances  of  life,  very  nearly  on  a 
Andevery  American  history  still  repeats  par  with  ourselves;  and  thus  their  his- 
with  entire  credulity,  the  mythical  story  tory  jfurnishes  a  warning — which  the 
of  the  Indian  Chief,  who  deliberately  records  of  nations  constantly  repeat — 
aimed  at  Washington  seventeen  times  thatthegreatest  material  prosperity  may 
oa  the  day  of  Braddock's  defeat,  and  co-exist  with  the  decline,  and  herald  the 
teveoteen  times  failed  to  shoot  him.  downfall  of  a  kingdom." 

Among  the  essays  in  the  present  vol-  Mr.  Rawlinson's  translation  seems  to 
ume,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is,  us,  at  least  as  good  as  any  other  English 
that  on  the  Assyrian  Empire.  The  la-  version  we  have  seen  ;  and,  while  much 
twarsof  Rawlinsoo,  Layard  and  Botta,  of  the  charm  of  the  historian  disappears 
as  well  as  the  reports  of'^all  travellers  in  in  a  translation,  the  general  spirit  and 
Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  have  been  fidelity  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  work  gives 
laid  under  contribution  to  furnish  the  as  fair  a  representation  of  Herodotus  as 
material  for  this  essay.  The  reader  can-  can  well  be  looked  for  in  English. 
Dot  but  be  astonished  at  the  complete-  We  feel  assured  that  there  will  be  no 
nets  ol  the  discoveries  made  within  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  remain- 
last  fifteen  years ;  there  have  been  found  ing  volumes ;  and  this  complete  edition, 
inscriptions  containing  correct  and  regu-  of  a  great  work,  will  soon  be  placed 
lar  lists  of  the  Assyrian  kings;  accounts    within  the  means  of  every  scholar. 

of  their  conquests  and  enterprlzes,  both  . >_« 

ia  peace  and  war ;  records  of  their  reve- 

sues;  lists  of  the  subject  nations;  and  Poemt.  By  JamM  Clareius  Mangan; 
decrees,  aflbrding  glimpses  of  the  inter-  with,  a  Biographxetd  LUroduUto?'  bg 
nalofganizaiion  of  the  monarchy.  This  Jokn  MueheL  New-York:  ^-  ■««• 
seems  to  have  resembled  in  a  great  Haverty,  FuHnstrwt.  ]8d9.  [From 
measure  the  Austrian  or  British  empire  S.  G.  Courtenay  ^  Co.,  Broad-street, 
of  the  present  day ;  rather  an  agglome-  Charleston^  S,  C. 
ration  of  nations  and  races  than  the  ab- 
sorption and  assimilation  of  many  peo-  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  indeed, 
pies  by  one  dominant  race.  it  is  quite  impossible  not  to  perceive  that 

The  art  of  the  Assyrians,  as  exhibited  the  collection  of  these  poems,  and  the 
in  their  sculpture,  shows  a  decidedly  composition  of  the  biography  which  in- 
progressire  tendency;  infinitely  romov-  troduces  them,  has  been  with  the  editor 
ed  Ironi  the  perfection  of  the  Greek  art,  a  labor  of  love.  Mr.  Milchel's  devo- 
it  was  yet  greatly  in  advance  of  the  tion  to  the  literature,  no  less  than  to  the 
Egyptian,  which  had  remained  stationary  political  interests  of  his  country,  his 
and  conventional.  It  is  to  be  remem-  generally  rare  scholarship,  and  his  spe- 
bered,  that  this  superiority  of  Assyrian  cial  minute  acquaintance  with  the  an- 
art  appears  only  in  the  remains  of  the  cient  poets  of  Ireland  and  their  produc- 
aculpture;  for  the  architecture  of  the  tions^all  pointed  him  out  as  the  proper 
nation,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  person  to  arrange  the  works,  and  pro- 
of it  by  descriptions,  and  the  remains  of  pare  the  life  of  Jakss  Clabbnce  Man« 
the  gre  t  palaces  oa  the  banks  of  the  oan.  This  author  (hitherto  compara- 
Tigris,  was,  on  the  whole,  inferior  in   tively  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
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native  land,)  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Mitchel 
as  the  representative  poet  of  Ireland. 
Nearly  an  entire  fourth  of  the  volume 
consists  of  an  "  Irish  Antholo^/'  giv- 
ing most  beautiful  and  striking  rendi- 
tions into  modern  English  of  a  number 
of  the  songs  of  love  and  war,  (many  of 
them  gushes  of  passionate  emotion,  in- 
tensified by  despairing  grief,)  which 
were  poured  forth  by  the  knigbty  cava- 
lier, or  by  the  humbler  peasant  in  his 
cot,  during  some  indefinite  period  of  that 
far  past,  when  Erin  was  a  free  Nation- 
ality. These  lays  possess  an  ififterejU 
power  and  pathos,  which  should  make 
them  almost  as  interesting  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  as  to  the  student  of  Irish 
literature  and  antiquities. 

Mangan's  translations  from  the  chiei 
German  poets  are  also  admirable.  They 
are,  it  is  true,a8Mn-literal  as  possible,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  original,  its  very  inner- 
most heart  and  life  have  been  caught, 
so  that  a  result  is  produced  not  dry,  cor- 
rect, formal  and  marrowless,  but  glow- 
ing with  the  blood,  and  vital  with  the 
sinewy  strengrth  and  freshness  of  the 
German  models.  We  use  the  term 
'* models"  because  it  really  seems  to  us 
that  in  the  nMijority  of  instances,  Mari- 
gan  has  looked  to  the  poets  whose 
works  he  translates,  rather  for  certain 
main  clews  of  thought,  which  he  ampli- 
fies, not  unfrequently  in  wholly  new 
directions,  than  for  the  furnishing  of 
definite  art-products,  which  he  endeav- 
ors to  transport  bodily  to  an  alien  soil, 
and  set  up  before  the  eyes  of  a  foreign 
people. 

His  merit  far  transcends,  therefore, 
the  merit  of  ordinary  translators.  In 
re-producing  the  ballads  of  Uhland, 
Tieck  and  GoSthe  especially,  Mangan 
has  really  composed  new  poems  of  his 
own. 

The  productions  he  professes  to  de- 
rive from  the  Ottoman,  and  other  Eas- 
tern languages,  are,  to  our  taste,  the 
most  characteristic  and  pleasing  of  his 
works.  These  are,  doubtless,  com- 
pletely original,  and  yet  how  thoroughly 
steeped  in  the  hues  of  Oriental  genius  ; 
Hafiz  and  his  contemporaries  wight 
have  written  them,  and  not  one,  we 
conscientiously  believe,  could  have  writ- 
ten them  better. 

Whoy  meanwhile,  was  James  Clarence 
Mangan?  When  and  where  did  he 
ive,  with  whom  did  he  associate,  what 
were  his  position,  circumstances,  and 
final  fate?  These  questions  are  fully 
answered,  (and  a  monrnful  answer  it 
is,)  in  the  biographical  sketch  by  Mr. 
Mitchel. 

The  rank  of  Mangan,  like  that  of  his 
famous  countryman  Tom  Moore,  was 
not  aristocratic.  Of  his  parentage,  little 
fs  known  beyond  the  bare  facts  that  bis 


father,  James  Mangan,  was  a  native  of 
Limerick  Ck>uniy,  and  that  in  1801,  he 
was  married  to  Catharine  Smith,  of 
Fishamble-street,  Dublin.  In. the  same 
street,  and  in  1803,  Jambs  ClAxkrci 
Manoan  was  born,  his  father  being  then 
a  shop-keeper  of  the  grocer  cla^s.  and 
unfortunate  in  his  business. 

"Those  who  knew  Clarence  Mia- 
gan,*-  Mr.  Mitchell  says,  *'  in  later  dtjrs, 
had  a  vague  sort  of  knowledge  that  he 
had  a  brother,  a  sister,  and  a  mother 
still  living;  some  of  whom  survived  him, 
and  that  their  scanty  sustenance  de- 
pended, at  least,  partly  upon  him." 

"  In  one  of  the  dreariest  quarters  of 
Dublin,  called  '  Derby-Square,'  was  a 
boy's  school.  Here  Mangan  received 
what  scholastic  training  he  ever  had. 
Then,  for  seven  years,  he  laboured  as 
copyist  in  a  scriveners  office — at  a 
weekly  salary — a  mechanical  emplo]^ 
ment,  which  had  oiMadvantage  for  him~ 
kis  mind  could  wander.  Eye  and  finger 
once  steadily  set  to  their  task,  the  soul 
might  spread  her  wings,  and  soar  be- 
yond the  spheres. 

**  After  that,  for  two  or  three  years, 
he  gained  his  own  living,  and  maia- 
tained  bis  wretched  household  as  aa 
attorney's  clerk. 

"  At  what  age  he  devoted  himself  to 
this  drudgery,  at  what  age  he  left  it,  or 
was  discharged  from  it,  does  not  appear, 
for  his  whole  biography  documents  are 
wanting,  the  man  having  never  for 
one  moment  imagined  that  kis  poor  life 
could  interest  any  surviving  human 
being." 

Never  was  there  a  literary  Pariah 
more  hopeless,  deserted  and  miserable. 
Yet,  his  biographer  is  careful  to  remark, 
that  ahhough  he  majf  be  associated  with 
such  men  as  Richabd  Savaob  and  Ed- 
oar  Pos,  in  regard  to  his  dissipations 
and  his  wretchedness,  no  malignity  of 
temper,  no  base  dishonesties  were  ever 
charged  upon  him.  If  his  nnll  was 
weak,  (and  wko,  situated  as  Mangan 
was,  could — unless  extraordinarily  gift- 
ed— retain  the  complete  integrity  of  his 
moral  volition,)  the  poet's  heart  seems 
to  have  been  kept  pure  and  noble  to  the 
last. 

He  was  shy  and  sensitive,  with  ex- 
quisite sensibilities  and  fine  impulses; 
eye,  ear  and  soul,  open  to  all  the  beauty, 
glory,  and  music  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth;  humble  and  unexacting,  craviog 
nothing  in  the  world  but  "celestial  glo- 
rified life  and  seraphic  love,  and  a  home 
among  the  immortal  gods,  (that's  all,) 
and  he  was  eight  or  ten  years  scribblimr 
deeds,  pleadings  and  bills  in  chancery  T 

Even  at  this  time,  and  under  such  (to 
kim)  depressing  circumstances,  Maimmui 
was  devoted  to  bis  favourite  studies, 
among  which,  "the  exploration  of  those 
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treasares    locked    up    in    foreign    Ian- 

{:ttages/'  formed  a  prominent  pursuit, 
n  the  *triet«Mt  semie  of  the  expresinion, 
he  was  a  self-educated  man — yet,  in  bis 
vorkS}  ample  proof  will  be  found  of  "a 
cuitDre  both  high  and  wide,  both  pro- 
found and  curiously  exquisite." 

After  his  labours  had  ceased  in  the 
attornev*s  office,  there  is  a  considerable 
l^p  in  Margah's  life.  '^  It  is  an  obscure 
golf  which  no  eye  hath  fathomed  ;  into 
which  he  entered  a  bright-haired  youth, 
and  emerged  a  withered  and  stricken 
man."  When  Mr.  Mitcbel  tirst  saw  him, 
Mangan  was  a.  spare,  meagre  figure, 
somewhat  under  the  middle  height,  with 
a  finely  formed  bead,  clear  blue  eyes 
and  features  of  peculiar  delicacy.  His 
face  was  pallid  and  worn,  and  the  light 
hair  seemed  not  so  much  grizzled  as 
hUttthsd. "From  several  obscure  in- 
dications in  his  poems,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  sA«,  at  least,  of  the  great  branches  of 
education,  be  had  run  through  his  ettr- 
rieuhtm  regularly ;  he  had  loved  and  was 

"The  instructress  in  tbis  department 
of  knowledge,  was  a  certain  fair  and 
folse  F&AKCEs;  at  least,  such  is  the 
name  under  which  he  addressed  to  her 
one  of  his  dreariest  songs  of  sorrow. 
In  that  obscure,  unrecorded  interval  of 
his  life,  he  ^eerns  to  have,  some  time  or 
other,  by  a  rare  accident,  penetrated 
(like  Dictfenes  Teufelsdroclk,)  into  a 
sphere  of  life  higher  and  more  refined 
than  any  which  his  poor  lot  had  before 
revealed  to  him,  and  even  to  have  dwelt 
therein  for  certain  days." 

**Dab{ously  and  with  difficulty,"  says 
the  biographer  further,  '' I  collect  from 
those  who  were  his  intimates  thus 
much.  He  was  on  visiting  terms  in  a 
hoose  where  were  three  sisters,  one  of 
them  beautiful,  Jtpiruuelle^  and — a  co- 
quette! The  old,  OLD  story  was  here 
once  more  reSnacted.  Paradise  opened 
before  him ;  the  passionate  soul  of  a  de- 
voted boy  bended  in  homage  before 
an  enchantress.  She  received  it,  was 
pleased  with  it,  even  encouraged  it, 
nntil  she  became  proudly  conscious  of 
her  ahsohtu  power;  then,  with  a  cold 
surprise,  as  wondering  he  covldbe  guilty 
o(  tveh  a  presumption,  she  exercised 
her  undoubted  prerogative,  and  whistled 
him  down  the  wind !" 

We  are  told  that  Makoan — ^who  in 
this  one  earnest,  overwhelming  pas- 
sion— had  exhausted,  so  to  speak,  the 
resources  etfen  of  his  deep  nature,  never 
loved,  and  hardly  looked  upon  any  wo- 
man forever  more!  Neither  did  he  make 
the  public  his  father-confessor,  and  pour 
forth  his  melodious  woes  for  the  delec- 
tation, and  in  order  to  gain  the  sympa- 
thy, of  some  thousands  of  necessarily 
iadiiTerent  people. 


Onfy  in  the  selection  of  poems  for 
translation,  and  in  the  wonderful  pathos 
of  the  thoughtt  which  be  scrupled  tt^f 
sometimes  to  interpolate,  can  you  dis- 
cern the  master-misery. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Mangan's  career 
after  this  period  was  dark  and  painful. 
If  ever  a  poor  mortal  creature  was  de 
liberately  set  up  by  Fatk  in  her  crudest 
mood,  as  a  target  to  be  riddled  and  de- 
faced, surely  Mangan  was  this  creature! 
He  had  lost  his  trust  in  woman.  Is  it 
any  marvel  that  soon,  very  soon,  subse- 
quently, he  lost  his  confidence  in  man 
likewise? 

True,  he  was  blessed  with  a  few 
friends  who  stood  by  him  to  the  end  of 
the  gloomy  chapter.  Th^  would  have 
served  and  gladly  saved  him,  but  Man- 
gan would  not  permit  them.  With  no 
domestic  ties  to  bind  him.  but  slightly 
encouraged  in  his  literary  endeavours, 
the  influence  of  friends  aid  not  avail  to 
preserve  him  from  the  dominion  of  evil 
habits.  He  became  an  opium-eater  and 
imbiber  of  strong  waters.  Thenceforth 
his  path  was  downward,  surely  down- 
ward, although  the  victim's  steps  were 
slow. 

To  the  last,  be  dreamed  and  wrote  his 
beautiful  verses.  Careless  of  his  indi- 
vidual fame,  underrating  (as  it  appears 
to  us,)  his  splendid  endowments,  and 
utterly  destitute  of  EiigUsh  critical  in- 
fluence, we  cannot  wonder  that  both  his 
name  and  writings  should  have  been  par- 
tially eclipsed  for  a  season.  Aye  !  (or  a 
season  only !  The  genius  of  this  man  was 
bright  and  vigorous,  refined  and  origi- 
nal \  therefore  it  only  needed  a  fair  pre- 
sentment of  the  poems  through  which 
he  "lived  and  had  his  being,"  in  order 
to  secure  his  lasting  and  honourable  re- 
cognition. 


Travels  in  Greece  and  Russia,  with  an 
Excursion  to  Crete.  By  Bayard  Tay- 
lor. G.  P.  Putiiam.  New  York:  1859. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  a  fortunate  man.  The 
star  of  his  earthly  fate  seems  to  grow 
larger  and  more  luminous  as  the  years 
adrance.  From  the  comparatively  hum- 
ble trade  of  a  printer,  depending  upon 
his  daily  toil  for  bread,  he  has  steadily 
risen  by  the  force  of  talent  and  industry 
(conjoined  we  raust  suppose  to  favoura- 
ble circumstances),  to  his  present  envia- 
ble position  of  reputation  and  profit.  W^ 
cannot  conceive  a  more  delightful  exis- 
tence than  the  life  which  Mr.  Taylor  has 
passed  during  the  last  ten  or  fifleen 
years.  It  has  been,  we  should  say,  one 
round  of  healthful  excitement,  combined 
with  the  amplest  opportunities  for  infor- 
mation and  experience.  That  he  has 
made  good  use  of  these  opportuniiieb, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  His  Re- 
cords of  Travel,  which,  in  bulk,  may  be 
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said  to  amoont  to  a  sroail  library,  are 
booirs  of  •olid  valoe,  written  elaborately, 
aod  beariog  the  uomistakeable  marks  of 
trothfolness.  As  an  author,  in  this  de* 
partmeni,  Mr.  Taylor's  characteristics 
are  fidelity  and  minateness  of  detail, 
singolar  clearness  of  obserration,  strong 
practical  sense  in  the  enunciation  of 
general  principles  as  to  races,  and  na- 
tional institutions,  and  lastly,  a  pure,  lu- 
cid and  eminently  English  style  of  nar- 
rative. 

These  great  and  unusual  merits,  com- 
bine to  render  the  perusal  of  his  "  Tray- 
els"  a  profitable  and  sufficiently  pleasant 
task — but  after  all,  it  is  more  of  a  tasJk 
than  an  engrossing  delight.  Something 
in  his  works,  we  continually  find  want- 
ing. In  factf  with  all  their  accuracy  of 
statement,  and  keenness  of  observation, 
we  cannot  help  noting  a  general  absence 
of  the  very  faculty  of  mind  for  which  we 
had  supposed  Mr.  Taylor's  **  Travels" 
would  have  been  distinguished,  via: 
iwtaginatioit.  Compare  them  with  hi^ 
poemM^  for  example,  and  remark  the  radi- 
cal difference  between  them. 

Mr.  Taylor^s  verse  is  not  merely  pic- 
turesque and  spirited,  but  in  it»  highest 
manifestations,  vigorously  imaginative. 
His  ode  to  ''The  Harp,"  and  "Desert 
Hymn  to  the  Sun,"  are  instances  in 
point.  But  In  his  "  Travels,"  the  Muse 
seems  to  desert  him,  or,  are  we  correct 
in  surmising  that  he  voluntarily  deserts 
the  Muse-~that  his  purpose  has  been,  to 
prepare  clear,  readable,  unambitious 
books,  which  everybody  can  understand 
at  a  glance,  and  which,  thus  addressing 
the  public  st  large,  are  sure  to  meet  with 
ready  purchasers  ?  If  so,  we  hold  Mr 
Taylor  perfectly  justified  in  his  plan.  A 
man,  bent  upon  cosmopolitan  travel, 
mu»tf\o{  course,  ''put  money  in  his 
purse."  Still,  there  are  exeeptinns  to  this 
practical  character  of  oar  author's  prose 
writings.  The  account  of  his  journeys 
in  Norway  and  Lapland,  together  with 
many  portions  of  the  book  under  con- 
sideration, display  a  poetical  glow  and 
fervour,  a  wealth  of  enthusiasm,  and  vi- 
vidness of  style  which  appeal  at  once, 
and  irresistibly  to  the  higher  sympathies 
of  intellect  and  feeling.  His  pictures  of 
Athena,  its  grand  associations,  and  the 
impression  made  by  them  upon  his  own 
soul,  thoroughly  fulfil  the  requisitions 
of  his  exacting  theme.  We  would  indi- 
cate as  particularly  interesting  and  well- 
written,  the  18th,  19th,  and  20tb  chap- 
ters, descriptive  of  ''  Byron  in  Greece," 
the  '< Haunts  of  the  Muses,"  and  ''Par- 
nassus and  the  Dorian  Mountains."  The 
chapter  on  Byron  contains  a  few  novel 
items  of  information  in  reference  to  the 
poet's  last  illness.  Among  other  things, 
il  is  related  on  the  authoritv  of  Mr.  Fin- 
laX)  ^  young  and  ardent  Philhellene,  who 


happened  to  be  detained,  at  the  time,  ia 
Miasolongbl,  that  Byron,  before  his  sick- 
nesa  had  taken  a  fatal  torn,  aaid  to  CoL 
Stanhope,  and  aome  other  fiiends  attend- 
ing upon  biro,  *'  Well,  I  expeeUd  some- 
thing to  happen  this  year.  U's  all  owtog 
to  the  old  witch !"  We  asked  for  aa 
explanation.  Mr.  Finlay  proceeds— 
**  When  I  was  a  boy,"  said  he,  "an  old 
woman  who  told  my  fortune,  predicted 
that  f9ur  paHieuiarpm$'a  would  be  daa- 
gerous  to  me.  Three  tiroes  her  prediA> 
tion  baa  coroe  true,  and  now  this  is  the 
fourth  year  she  named.  So,  you  see  it 
won*t  do  to  laugh  at  the  witches." 

He  said  this  in  a  gay,  jesting  voice, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  idea  that  his  it' 
ver  would  prove  fatal. 

Speaking  of  the  strong  impress  of  By- 
ron^s  iadividnality  of  genius  and  emo> 
tion,  left  upon  the  various  classical  lo- 
calities of  Athens,  Mr.  Taylor  eloquently 
observes : 

'*In  wandering  about  Athena  on  a 
sunny  March  day.  when  the  asphodels 
are  blossoming  on  Colonos — when  the 
immortal  mountains  are  folded  in  a  trans- 
parent purple  base,  and  the  waveless 
.£gean  slumbers  afar,  among  his  Islaads, 
I  never  failed  to  hear  a  voice  steal  upon 
the  charmed  silence — a  young  masly 
voice  ringing  with  inspiration,  yet  avb* 
dued  by  the  landscape  to  a  harmony  with 
its  own  exquisite  rythmus,  chanting, 

*  Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as 
wild,'  dec. 

— Sm  2^  Book  ofChiUU  Harold. 

"The  simple  thought  in  the  verse  re- 
ferred to,  is  neither  new  nor  profound; 
but  when  the  blue  sky  of  Greece  is  over 
your  bead — when  the  thick  olive  groves 
shimmer  sil  verly  before  you  down  the  val- 
ley oi  the  Cephissus — when  the  bee  rises 
from  his  bed  in  the  bells  of  the  asphodel 
and  the  flavor  of  the  thymy  honey  of 
Hymettus  is  still  on  your  palate— whes 
the  marble  quarries  of  Penteltcus  gleam 
like  scars  on  the  blue  pediment  o(  the 
mountain — ^then,  these  lines  sing  them- 
selves into  your  brain  as  the  natural 
voice  of  the  landscape." — ^p.  2  )6. 

With  this  extract,  we  must  close  our 
brief  and  imperfect  notice. 


The    Use  and  Abiue  of   Ti>baceo.     Bg 
John  Lizars,    Edinburgh, 

The  use  of  tobacco  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  within  the  present  ceato- 
ry,that  serious  fears  are  apprehended  lest 
the  demand  far  outstrip  the  supply.  Dr. 
Lizars  finds  from  official  Custom  House 
reports,  that  in  18d3,  nearly  30  millions 
of  pounds  were  consumed  in  the  British 
Islands.  It  would  be  curious  and  inter- 
esting  to  know  how  much  is  anaoally 
consumed  in  America. 
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This  little  roiame  altogether  ignores  handing  his  box  to  every  one  present. - 

tbe  use  of  tobacco,  the  author  consider-  He  who  smokes,   sometimes   offers  a 

ing  the  nse  as  itself  an  abuse.    Like  the  cigar,  but  no  one  will  ever  ask  for  one. 

apostlesoftemperance  in  the  late  move-  The  tobacco  chewer  never  ofien   his 

ineot  against  alcohol,  the  charges  against  plug  to  anybody,  but  cbeerfally  recog* 

the  calprit  are  too  numerous,  and  he  will  nizes  the  claim  of  any  one  (a  want ;  he 

be  likely  to  escape,  because  the  proseou-  hesitates  not  to  ask  the  solace  of  a  per- 

tor  ma»t  fail  to  make  good  many  of  his  feet  stranger  with  whom  he  may  chance 

oonnts.  We  do  not  believe  tobacco  re-  to  meet,  and  the  other  takes  out  his 

apotttible  ibr  half  the  evils  charged  upon  plug,  and  gives  tbe  quid,  as  a  matter  of 

it;  sad  wears  sure  that  no  coroner's  in-  course.    Do  the  varieties  of  etiquette 

Soest  in  this  country  ever  rendered  aver-  proceed  from  the  relative  positions  of 

id    of  death  from    extreme  tobacco  the  classes  to  which  the  habits  were 

smoking.  originally  confined?    Let  him  answer 

We  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  who  will  give  us  the  philosophy  of  to- 

thst  tbe  nervous  sensibility  of  both  men  bacco. 

sad  women,  in  both    hemispheres,  is  

greater  than  formerly.    This  tact,  alone.  Ten  T($ars  of  PrMuher  Life     CkapUre 

will  account  for  the  increased  consump-  from  an  Auiobiography*    By  WuUam 


tk>n  of  tobacco.    There  is  no  doubt  but  Henry   Milbnm.     Derby  f  Jaekeon, 

thst  it  produces  partial    ansthesis,  and  yigw  YorJk,  ]8d9. 

keeps  down  the  nervous  system  when 

it  threatens  to  rack  the  body.    If  ladies  Whoever  has  heard  this  gifted  maa 

woukl  use  it,  we  have  no  doubt  a  great  preach,  or  lecture,  will  surely  hasten  to 

many  of  their  nervous  disorders  would  procure  any  work  which  bears  his  name 

either  disappear,  or  be  greatly  mitigated,  as  author. 

When  we  consider  the  universality  of  The  picturesque  fancy,  the  powers  of 
its  ose,  we  can  not  but  regard  it  as  the  vivid  and  graphic  narrative  displayed  in 
promptings  of  nature.  Mere  fashion  his  elocution,  are  reproduced  to  a  still 
cao  not  bind  us  to  an  expensive,  a  diss-  greater  degree  in  his  books.  Had  Mr. 
gieeabte  and  a  useless  habit ;  and  if  Milborn  retained  his  eye-sight,  we  can- 
prompted  by  nature,  he  is  a  rash  pbysi-  not  but  believe  that  he  would  have  been 
cian  who  would  absolutely  interdict  its  a  painter,  a  landscape  painter,  probably, 
uae.  of  considerable  eminence,  for  the  prime 

The  great  evil  of  tobacco  is,  that  it  characteristic  of  his  intellect  is  its  quick 

engenders  a  habit  from  which  it  is  ex-  and  singular  facility  of  picturesque  per- 

oeedingiy  difficult  to  emancipate  one's  ception. 

self;  and  this  habit  interferes,  sadly,  He  never  describes  a  scene  by  sea  or 
with  those  minor  morals  of  societv,  on  by  land,  whether  wholly  of  the  earth, 
tbe  proper  observance  of  which,  so  earthy ;  of  the  water,  watery ;  or  built  up 
mnch  of  our  ha|»piness  depends.  A  man  of  the  shifting  hues  of  sunset  glorifying 
will  quit  the  company  of  women,  be-  the  clouds,  which  is  not  made  almost  as 
cause  be  wants  to  indulge  in  his  quid  or  palpable  to  the  senses  as  tbe  imagina- 
his  cigar;  and  he  is  sometimes  so  en-  tion  of  him  who  hears  or  reads.  No 
gaged  with  the  requirements  of  his  to-  doubt  tbe  intensity  of  this  faculty  of 
bacco,  that  be  neglects  his  acquaintance  word-painting  is  partly  owing  to  the 
on  the  street.  As  to  the  influence  o(  very  affliction  which  has  for  ever  de- 
tobacco  on  thought,  everything  depends  barred  him  from  materializing  his  con- 
upon  the  person.  The  habitual  smoker  ceptions  upon  canvas ;  for  to  the  minds 
or  chewer  will,  of  course,  pursue  a  train  eye  of  tbe  blind,  God,  as  if  in  compensa- 
of  thought  better  when  comfortable,  tion  for  the  loss  of  outward  sight,  fre- 
than  when  oppressed  by  a  secret  want ;  quently  imparts  a  superior  lustre  and 
bot  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  ci-  quickness  of  vision.  But  making  all 
pr  Is,  in  itself,  a  promoter  of  thought ;  due  allowances  for  this  generally  recog- 
it  produces  a  sort  of  reverie,  which,  we  nized  fact,  we  still  maintain  that  Mr. 
suspect,  is  very  like  the  reverse  of  Milburn's  mind  is  pre-eminently  the 
thought.  mind  of  a  painter.    His  powers  of  oom- 

It  is  said  that  Robert  Hall,  who  was  a  bination  and  artistic  grouping  are  se- 
devotee  to  the  pipe,  was  once  persuaded  conded  by  his  intense  love  of  ooiof»r,  so 
to  read  a  book,  in  which  the  evils  of  the  that  his  most  successful  pieces  of  writ- 
practice  were  demonstrated.  He  said,  ing  and  description  are  not  only  distin- 
— "  I  cannot  answer  the  writer's  argu-  gnished  by  a  fitness,  and  rare  adaptation 
mems,  and  I  can  not  give  up  my  pipe."  of  parts  to  parts,  persons  to  persons,  bat 
So  it  IS  with  Mr.  Lizars'  book:  nobody  by  a  glow,  fervour,  and  richness  of  tint- 
will  give  up  tobacco  because  of  it.  ing  very  extraordinary. 

The  etiquette  which  exists  among  the  What  Ruskin  has  said  of  Scott's  style 

devotees  of  tobocco  is  curious.    The  of  poetry,  is  applioable,  with  slight  modi- 

saoff  taker  never  helps  himself,  without  fication,  to  Mr.  Milbnrn's  style  both  of 
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preaching  and  composing.  It  is  coloor— 
Tivid  eo&ur  every  where,  his  "  healthy 
mind  being  incapable  of  losing,  under 
any  modern  false  teaching,  its  joy  in 
brillianc)'  of  hue."  "  He  depends  mach 
upon  colour  for  his  powers  and  pteasare 
[a  strange  thing  to  say  of  a  blind  man, 
yet  entirely  true] ;  and,  in  general,  if  he 
does  not  mean  to  say  much  abont  things, 
the  one  character  which  he  will  give  is 
eolouT — using  it  with  faithfulness  np  to 
the  point  of  possible  modern  percep- 
tion  " 

We  might  produce  a  score  of  pass- 
ages from  Mr.  Milburn's  works  to 
demonstrate  what  we  have  said  of  him 
in  this  respect,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  style  and  purpose  of  the 
book  more  especially  under  review. 

On  a  starlight  night,  in  the  summer  of 
1854,  the  preacher  was  pacing  Nahant 
beach  in  company  with  the  poet  Long- 
fellow. 

'*  As  our  talk,*'  he  says  in  his  preface, 
**  ran  upon  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
upon  the  scenes  we  had  visited  and  the 
men  we  had  known,  ^  Why  do  you  not 
write  the  story  of  your  life  Y  he  (Long* 
fellow)  said." 

"  The  idea  never  occurred  to  me  be- 
fore. Not  a  week  later  Mr.  Prescott 
asked  me  the  same  question. 

'^  Since  then  it  has  oflen  been  re^ 
peated. 

**  I  have  sought  in  this  volume  to  set 
before  the  reader  a  truthful  picture  of 
the  life  of  a  Methodist  preacher,  which, 
more  than  that  of  almost  any  other  man 
in  this  country,  is  fraught  with  the  ei- 
perience  of  vicissitude." 

The  author  has  perfectly  succeeded  in 
his  design.  He  gives  us  a  con  nected  a  nd 
most  vivid  narrative  of  his  own  life-expe- 
riences, and  the  experiences  of  the  many 
godly  and  able  men  with  whom  his  pro- 
fession brought  him  into  constant  and 
intimate  connection.  The  story  In  it- 
self, »'.  e.f  as  regards  the  merefaets^  is  one 
of  great  interest,  but  these  are  detailed 
with  such  sprightliness  of  humor,  and  in 
a  manner  so  natural,  hearty,  unstudied, 
that  one  Is  pleasantly  beguiled  from  the 
first  chapter  to  the  end.  And  here  let  us 
say  a  word  in  regard  to  Mr.  Milburn's 
humour.  It  Is  manifestly  a  part  of  his 
mental  constitution,  which  be  could  not 
eradicate  if  he  tried.  And  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  no  mistaken  views  of  what 
is  absurdly  called  **  clerical  dignity," 
have  ever  been  allowed  to  come  in  the 
way,  and  stare  out  of  countenance  any 
innocent  jest  or  harmless  pleasantry 
which  have  served  to  render  his  book  as 
piquant  in  style  as  it  is  picturesque  in 
description. 

He  tells,  among  other  excellent  stories, 
the  following  in  reference  to  a  famous 
"  brother,"  who,  while  on  a  visit  to  New 


York,  was  compelled  to  pat  up  at  t 
fashionable  hotel.  With  this  extract  ve 
must  close  our  necessarily  brief  notice : 

He  (Peter  Cartwright)  was  brought, 
some  years  ago,  by  business  connected 
with  the  church,  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  a  room  had  been  engaged  for  kin 
at  the  Irving  House.  Reaching  town 
late  at  night,  he  registered  his  name, 
and  waited  until  the-  sleepy  hotel  clerk 
cast  a  glance  at  the  rather  illegible 
scrawl,  and  at  the  farmer-like  appear- 
ance of  the  man  before  him.  The  serr- 
ant  was  directed  to  show  the  gentleman 
to  his  room,  which,  toiling  up  one  flight 
of  steps  after  another,  Mr.  Cartwright 
found  was  the  first  beneath  the  lead«. 
Ttae  patronizing  servant  explataed  to 
the  traveller  the  use  of  the  various  arti- 
cles In  the  room,  and  said,  on  leavii^, 
pointing  to  the  bell-rope.  "  If  you  want 
anything,  you  can  just  pull  that,  and 
somebody  will  come  up." 

The  old  gentleman  waited  until  the 
servant  had  time  to  descend,  and  then 
gave  the  rope  a  furious  jerk.  Up  came 
the  servant,  bounding  two,  three  step» 
at  a  time,  and  was  amazed  nt  the  reply 
In  answer  to  his  "  What  will  you  have, 
sir  I" 

"  How  are  you  all  coming  on  dova 
below?  It  is  such  a  ways  from  hereto 
there,  that  a  body  can  have  no  notion 
even  of  the  weather  where  you  are.'* 

.The  servant  assured  him  that  all  was 
going  on  well,  and  was  dismissed,  hot 
bad  scarcely  reached  the  office  before 
another  strenuous  pull  at  the  belt  wu 
given.  The  bell  in  the  City  Hall  bad 
struck  a  fire  alarm,  and  the  firemen,  with 
their  apparatus,  were  hurrying  with  con- 
fused noises  along  the  street. 

"  What's  wanting,  sir  ?"  said  the  irrf- 
tated  servant 

"What's  all  this  bulla- balloo?"  ssid 
the  stranger. 

«  Only  a  fire,'*  sir. 

*' A  fire,  sir!'*  shouted  the  other,-  "do 
you  want  us  all  to  be  burned  up  ?"  know- 
ing well  enough  the  fire  was  not  on  the 
premises. 

The  servant  assured  him  of  the  dist- 
ance of  the  conflagration,  and  that  ail 
was  safe,  and  again  descended.  A  third 
furious  pull  at  the  bell,  and  the  almost 
breathleos  servant  again  made  bis  ap- 
pearance at4he  door. 

*' Bring  me  a  hatchet,"  said  the  travel- 
ler, in  a  peremptorv  tone. 

^' A  hatchet,  sir!*'  said  the  astonished 
waiter. 

"  Yes,  a  hatchet.** 

"What  for,  sir?" 

"That's  none  o(  your  business;  go 
and  fetch  me  a  hatchet.*' 

The  servant  descended,  and  informed 
the  clerk  that,  in  his  private  opiaioD, 
that  old  chap  was  crazy,  and  that  he 
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meaot  to  commit  suicide,  or  to  kill  some  merits,  *<  Guy  Livingstone  "  was  worthy 

ooe  in  the  hoase,  for  that  he  wanted  a  of  attention   and   praise ;    as  the  ^rst 

hatchet.  publication  of  a  young  author,  it  was, 

The  clerk,  with  some  trepidation,  ven-  undoubtedly,  (to  borrow  the  stereotyped 

tore d  to  the  room  beneath  the  leads,  and  expression  of  the  reylewers,)  the  "  most 

having  presented  himself,  said,  in   his  promising  novel  of  the  season  !" 

blandest  tone,  "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  It  will  now  be  readily  comprehended 

hot  what  was  it  you  wanted?"  that  we  undertook  the  perusal  of  *'  The 

**A   hatchet,'*'    said    the    imperious  Sword  and  the  Gown"  in  a  humour  to 

stranger.  be  charmed,  and  with  a  spirit  as  slightly 

"A  hatchet,  sir,  really;  but  what  for?"  criiical  as  possible.    Upon  the  whole, 

said  the  other.                                             .  we  must  confess  that  after  a  careful, 

"What  for!  Why,  look  here,  stranger,  and,   in  many  respects,   an  interested 

yon  see  Vm  not  accustomed  to  these  big  examination  of  the  work,  we  have  been 

bou8es,and  it's  such  a  journey  from  this  disappointed.    There  is  no  increase  or 

to  where  yon  are  that  1  thought  I  might  development    of  the    author's    powers 

r»t  bat.     Now,  it  is  my  custom,  when  apparent  in    it.     On  the  contrary,  he 

am  in  a  strange  country,  to  blaze  ray  re-produces,  in  his  main  personages,  the 

way;  we  cut  notches  in  the  trees,  and  same  moulds  of  character,  which  were 

call  that  blazing,  and  we  can  then  al-  conspicuous  in   his   Hrst  performance, 

ways  find  our  way  back  again;   so  I  thus  weakening  the  readers  confidence 

thought  if  I  had  a  hatchet,  I'd  just  go  in  the  fertility  of   his  genius,  and  its 

001  and  blaze  the  corners  from  this  to  capacity  for  future  growth  and  expan- 

yoor  place,  and  then  I  would  be  able  to  sion.    What  is   Roylston   Keen  but  a 

find  ray  way  back."  second  Guy  Livingxtowtf  with  the  lat- 

^*I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  mysti-  ter's  worst  passions  intensified,  and  his 

lied  clerk ;  ^'  but  what's  your  name,  sir?  redeeming  traits  altogether  left  out? 

I  could  not   read  it  very  well  on  the  What,   too,    is  Cecil  Tresilyan,    the 

book."  herorne,  but  one  who  occupies  a  middle 

"  My  name,"  replied  the  other — "cer-  ground    between    Flora    Bellasys    and 

taioly;  my  debts  are  all  paid,  and  my  Constance  Brandon,  without  the  decided 

will  is  made.    My  name  is  Peter  Cart-  wickedness  of  Plora,  or  the  lofty  princi- 

Wright,  at  your  service."  pies  of  Constance?    Moreover,  there  is 

*'0h,  Mr.  Cartwright,"  responded  the  in  <<The  Sword  and  Gown"  far  less  of 

other;  '*I  beg  you  ten   thousand  par-  impetuous  action,  6f  sustained  interest 

dons;  we  have  a  room  for  you,  sir,  on  ^^  &  narrative,  than  in  its  predecessor, 

the  second  floor — the  best  room  in  the  while  the  chief  fault  of  **Guy  Living- 

hoose.    This  way.  sir,  if  you  please."  stone,"  a  disposition  to  lapse  into  essayt- 

"  All  right."  said  the  old  gentleman ;  cal    discussions    upon    various    social, 

"that's  a&  I  wanted.*'  moral,  and   religious  topics,  is,  in  the 

present  work,  more  apparent  than  ever 

We  do  not  say  that  these  discussions 

HU  Svord  and  ths  Gown,     By  ike  au-  are  in  themselves  tedious.    Merely  as 

thorof^^Gity  liivittgMone:**'  TieJ^twr  essays  and  scraps  of  philosophical  re- 

^  Fidds.    Boiton,  1859.  mark,    they  show  great    keenness    of 

judgment,  extensive  observation  of  Eng- 

In  taking  up  this  book,  we  bad  no  lish  fashionable  life,  and  a^  delicate 
soooer  seen  *<By  the  author  of  Guy  scholarly  spirit.  But  they  sadly  inter- 
Livingstone,"  than  we  promised  our-  fere  with  the  course  of  the  story,  and 
lelves,  quite  confidently,  four  or  five  would  appear  to  indicate  a  consciousness 
hoars  of  pleasant  reading.  *'  Guy  Liv-  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  his  own 
ingstone"  was  a  novel,  deficient  in  imperfect  powers  of  invention. 
coQstructiveness  and  general  unity  of  But,  with  stisry  possible  deduction,  we 
design,  but  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  musmcknovfledge  The  Sword  and  Goicn 
vigour  of  individual  scenes,  the  acute  to  be  a  very  able  tale.  Perhaps  we 
perception  displayed  in  the  analysis  of  have  tried  the  work' by  too  high  a  stan- 
peculiar  phases  of  human  passion,  and  dard — a  standard  to  which  it  was  never 
ui  oncoaventfonal,  but  still  earnest,  designed  to  be  submitted.  With  the 
philosophy  of  faith  and  ethics,  which,  vivid  impression,  however,  made  by 
tf  startling  from  its  boldness,  was  equal  1^  *<  Guy  Livingstone  "  still  fresh  upon  us, 
refreshing  because  of  its  manly  origi-  it  was  hardly  possible  to  adopt  any 
Mlity.  Some  scenes,  in  fact,  as,  for  ex-  other  style  of  criticism  In  A  review  of. 
toiple,  the  fate  of  Charles  Forrester,  the  the  novel  directly  following  that  brilliant 
detection  of  Bruce,  the  Murderer,  and  production. 

the  death  of  the  hero  himself,  seemed  to  It  would  be  well,  before  closing,  to 

US  to  possess,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  make  a  few  random  extracts.    Here  is 

elements  of  a  true  dramatic  imagination,  a  description  of  the  heroine : 

As  a  work,  considered  upon  its  own  *'  Before  you  saw  Cecil  Tresilyan'a 
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face,  the  curve  of  her  neck,  and  the  ihewould  yield  to  ocoaaiooal  small tenp> 

way  her  bead  was  set  on  it,  told  you  tations  with  perfect  grace  and  iaeiiitj. 

that  she  was  by  do  means  exempt  from  Great  ones  she  bad  never  yet  encoaa- 

the  family  faiiing*  which  had  laid  its  band  tared ;  for  Cecil,  \{  not  quite  fancy  free, 
so  heavily  on   her  ancestress.    Yet  it    had  only  read  and  perhaps  dresmpi  of 

was  not  a  kard  or  habitually  haughty,  or  passions.    She  bad  known  one  reroone, 

even  a  very  decided  face.    There  was  of  which  you  may  hear  hereafter,  (nott 

nothing   alarminglv  severe    about    the  heavy  allowance  considering  her  oppor- 

sligbt  aquiline  of  tne  nose;  the  chin  did  tunities,)  and  one  grief — the  death  of 

not  look  as  if  it  were  *  carved  in  marble,'  her  mother.    She  entertained  a  remark* 

or  *  clasped  in  steel,'  or  as  if  it  were  able  reverence  for  all  ministers  of  tbe 

made  of  anything  but  soft  flesh  prettily  Established  Church ;  yet  she  was  aboot 

dimpled  ,*  tbe  delicate  scarlet  lip,  when  tbe  last  woman  alive  to  have  married  t 

it  curled,  rarely  weni  beyond  sauciness;  clergyman,  and  would  have  considered 

though  the  splendid  violet  eyes  could  tbe    charge    of   the    old    women   ssd 

well  express  disdain,  this  was  not  their  schools  of  a  country  parish  as  a  lis- 

favorite  expression,  and  they  had  many,  gering  and   unsatisfactory   martyrdon. 

Tbe  head  would  certainly  have  been  too  There    never    was    a    more    oonitsst 

small  had   it  not  been  for  the  glossy  attendant  at  all  sorts  of  Divine  ^rvioe, 

masses  of  dark-chestnut  hair  sweeping  though,    perhaps,    tbe  most   casual  ot 

down  low  all  round  it,  smooth  snd  un-  worshippers  had  never  been  more  bored 

broken  as  a  deep  river  in  its  first  curl  than  she  was  by  some  of  the  disoouraen 

over  a  cataract.    Candid  friends  said  her  to  which  she  liHteaed  so  patiently.    She 

complexion  wss  not  bright  enough ;  per-  would  confess  this  to  you  at  iuncbcos. 

haps  they  were  right ;  but  the  colour  bad  and  then  start  lor  tbe  same  church  ia 

not  forgotten  bow  to  come  and  go  there  the    aAernoon,  with    an    edifying  bat 

at  fitting  seasons ;  at  any  rale,  the  grand,  rather  comic  expression  of  resignatioa. 

clear  white  could  never  be  mistaken  for  I  am  sure  she  would  not  have  deliberately 

an  unhealthy  pallor.    An  extraordinarily  vexed  the  smallest  child ;  and  yet  tbe 

good  constitution   was  ever  part  of  a  number  of  athletic  men  who  ascribed 

Tresilyan's    inheritance ;    and    if   you  the  loss  of  their  peace  of  mind  to  her 

doubted  whether  her  blood  circulated  was,  as  the  Yankees  have  it,  *  a  cautioa.' 

freely,  you  bod  only  to  compare  her  Some  of  the   *  regulars,'   wary  adven- 

cheek.  on  a  bitter  March  day,  with  some  turesses  of  three  seasons'  standing,  bad 

red-and-white  ones,  when  a  sharp  east  brought  off  several  pretty  good  thioga 

wind  had  forced  those  last  to  mount  all  by  following  her,  and  picking  up  the 

the  stripes  of  thetri-oolour.  By  the  way,  victims  fluttering  about,  helpless  in  their 

are  not  the  *  roses  dipped  in  milk  '  going  first  despair,  just  as  the  keepers  after  a 

outof  fashion ju»t  now?  An  bumble  but  batteau  go  round  the  covers  with  tbe 

staunch  adherent  of  the  House  of  York,  retrievers." 

I  like  to  think  -  bow  many  battle-fields,  Tbe  following  is  among  the  graphic 

since  Towton,  our  Flower  has  won.  scenes  of  the  book,  and  could  hardly  be 

*' But  if  Cecil's  face  was  not  faultless,  surpassed  in   its  way:  Cecil  is  ridisf 

her  figure  waa.    Mad  one  single  proper-  in  company  with  Mr.  FuUarton  (tbere> 

tion  been  exaggerated  or  deficient,  she  presentalive  of  "  The  Gown,"  and  a 

could  never  have  carried  off  her  height  very  true  representative  of  a  largie  class 

BO   lithely  and  gracefully.    She  might  belonging  to  that  sacred  and  august  pro* 

take  twenty  poMes  in   a    morning,  and  fession),  when,  on  the  road  before  ihea, 

people    always    thought    they    would  she  meets  B>oylston  Keen,  in  whom  she 

choose  the  last  one  to  have  her  paiuted  had  already  become  much  interested, 

in.     Here,   she  was    quite   inimitable.  After  a  brief  conversation,  the  partiea 

For  instance,  women,  1  believe,  used  to  separate,  Mr.  Fullarton  and  hia  cbaiye 

practise  in  their  own  rooms  for  hours  to  proceeding  upon  their  pleasure  eiear- 

catch  her  peculiar  way  of  half-reclining  ston.     Their  guide,  by  mistake,  leads 

in   an   arm-chair;  but  the  most   pains-  them  across  the  fields  of  a  certain  hrotal 

taking  of  them  all  never  achieved  any  small  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood, 

thing  beyond  a  caricature.     Yet  no  one  who  stops  them  in  a  savage  msnser, 

could    accuse    her  of  studying    stage-  demanding  toll.    But  let  the  author  tell 

effects.     If  a  trifle  of  the  Ineetlo  Regina  his  story: 

marked  her  walk  and  carriage,  it  was  a  '*  *  Who,  then,  dares  to  trespass  on  ny 

I'Eugenie,  not  k  la  Statira.  lands  ?    Do  you  think  we  sow  onr  cro|w 

"  Indeed,  she  was  thoroughly  natural  for  your  cursed  mules  to  trample  on  f 

all  over;  cleverer  and  more  fascinating.  He  spoke  in   a  hoarse  thick  voice, 

certainly,  than  ninety-nine  women  out  (suggestive  of  spirituous  liquors,)  and 

of  every  hundred;  but  not  one  bit  more  in  the  diragreeable  Pfoven9al  dialect, 

strong-minded,  or  heroic,  or  self-deny-  which  must  have  altered  strangely  since 

ing.   She  had  been  very  well  brought  up,  the  time  of  the  trmihadoun:  brief  as  Us 

and  had  undeniably  good  principles ;  but  speech  was,  it  found  room  for  more  thaa 
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ooe  of  those  eiptetires  which  are  no-  diately  satisfied  |  so  he  broke  in  savagely 

where  so  horribly  biaspheraous  as  in  the  on  the  chaplains  confused  excuses  and 

south  of  France.  promises  to  settle  everything  at  a  fitting 

Cecil  had  started  slightly  at  the  first  season:    'Tais  toi,  blagueur!  On  ne  me 

inteijection,  which  broke  her  day-dream,  floue  pas  ainsi  avec  des  promesses ;  je 

but  she  was  not  otherwise  alarmed  or  m'en  flche  pas  mal.    Au  moins,  on  me 

discooiposed :  she  seemed  to  regard  the  laissera  on  gage.'     His  bloodshot  eyes 

froprikain  simply  as  an  unpleasant  ob-  roved  from  one  object  to  another  till 

stacle  to  their  progress,  and  glanced  at  they  lighted  on  the  parasol  that  Miss 

Mr.  FuUarton  as  if  she  expected  him  to  Tresilyan  carried:  it  was  of  plain  dark 

clear  it  away.    The  latter  was  not  good  gray  silk,  wHh  a  slight  black  lace  trim- 

st  French,  but  he  did  manage  to  express  ming,  but  the  carvings  of  the  ivory  han- 

their  sorrow  if  they  had  done  any  harm  die  made  it  of  some  real  value.    Before 

anconsciottsly,  and  their  wish  to  retire  any  one  could  divine  his  intention  he 

iflstantly.      *  Not  before   paying,'  was  had  plucked  it  rudely  from  her  band, 

tbe  reply.     *  Quinzs  francs  de   dedom-  Almost  with  the  same  motion  Cecil 

wtagem&ns;   ei  puis,  Jilez  aux  tout  Uut  set  Katie  down,  and  »prang  herself  from 

dMesP  the  saddle.    In  her  eyes  there  was  such 

Women  are  not  expected  to  carry  intensity  of  anger  that  the  drunken  sav- 

purseSf  or  any  other  objects  of  simple  age  recoiled  a  pace  or  two,  and  for  the 

utility;  but  why  Mr.  FuUarton  should  first  time  in  his  life  felt  something  like 

have  left  his  at  home  on  this  particular  self-contempt :  to  have  saved  her  soul 

day  is  between  himself  and  his  own  she  could  not  have  spoken  one  word, 

conscience.    The  party  very  soon  real-  but  her  silence  was  expressive  enough 

ised  tbe  fact  that  they  could  muster  as  she  turned  to  Mr.  FuUarton.    It  is 

about  a    hundred    ancl    fii\y  centimes  difficult  to  say  what  line  she  expected 

among  them,  him  to  take, — not  the  vote  de  faiiy  cer- 

Even  kings  and  kaisers,  wheit  incog-  tainly ;  at  least,  if  the  hypothesis  had 
niti,  have  ere  this  been  reduced  to  the  been  put  to  her  when  she  was  cool 
exiremest  straits  of  ignominy  from  the  enough  to  consider  it,  she  would  utterly 
wast  of  a  few  available  pieces  of  silver ;  have  repudiated  such  an  idea.  Perhaps 
and  in  ordinary  life,  five  shillings  ready  she  had  a  right  to  look  for  moral  sup- 
at  tbe  moment  pre  frequently  of  more  port,  if  not  (or  active  championship.'' 
importance  than  as  many  hundreds  in  In  conclusion,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expectancy.  There  lives  even  now  a  objecting  to  the  main  incident  upon 
man  who  missed  the  most  charming  which  the  depwuement  of  this  novel 
rendezvous  with  which  fortune  ever  fa-  turns.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  Roches- 
voured  him,  because  he  rode  a  mile  ter  rascality  in  "Jane  Eyre,"  which  re- 
round  to  avoid  a  turnpike,  not  having  cent  writers  of  fiction  have  surely  em- 
wberewithal  to  pay  it.  Since  that  dis-  ployed  ad  nauseam. 
astrons  day  he  is  ever  furnished  with  As  to  the  morale  of  the  work,  it  will 
such  a  weight  of  small  change  that,  had  doubtless  be  strenuously  denounced  by 
Cola  Pesce  carried  it,  the  strong  swim-  the  religious  community, — especially  the 
mer  must  have  sunk  like  a  stone — in  ** guild"  of  the  Fullartons.  Some  per- 
penance,  probably,  even  as  James  of  sons  seem  to  think  that  all  crimes  may 
Scotland  wore  tbe  iron  belt.  At  a  pause  be  depicted  and  exposed  by  the  novel- 
in  the  conversation  ynu  may  hear  him  ist,  except  the  capital  crime  of  ecclesi- 
rattling  the  coppers  in  his  pocket  mood-  astical  hypocrisy ! 
ily,  a»  the  spectres  in  old  romances  rut-  For  our  own  part,  we  have  had  the 
tie  their  chains;  but  his  remorse  is  misfortune  to  meet  several  Fullartons 
nnavailing.  A  fair  chance  once  lost,  in  the  course  of  our  experience,  and  can 
Wbint  and  Erycina  never  forgive.  The  te.«ttfy  to  tbe  accuracy  of  the  oortrait  in 
beautiful  bird  that  might  then  hare  been  **  The  Sword  and  thb  Gown.'^ 
limed  and  tamed  shook  her  wings  and 
flew  away  exuitingly:  far  up  in  air  the 

nnlncky  fowler  may  still  somet  imes  hear  The  Logic  ofPoluical  Economy  and  other 

her  clear  mocking  carol,  but  she  is  too  Papern.       By   Thoma*    De  Quincey, 

sear  heaven  for  his  arts  to  reach,  and  Tichtor  ^  Pielde,    Boston. 
has  escaped  the  toils  forever. 

On  the  present  occasion  Katie  Fuller-  We  can  at  present  recaU  no  work 

ton    » flashed*  her  one  half-franc  with  which  so   conclusively  proves  as  the 

frreat  courage  and  confidence,  but  the  first  treatise  in  this  volume,  that  in  tbe 

display  of    all  that    small    capitalist's  province  of  pure  reasoning  and  stern 

worldly  weahh  did  not  molify  Jean  Du-  analytical  discussion,  the  man  of  strong 

ehcsne.    He  had  been  lashing  himself  imagination  is  every  whit  as  capable  of 

up,  all  alonr,  into  such  a  state  of  brutal  grappling  with   the  knottiest  problems 

ferocity,  that  he  would  have  been  disap-  involved  in  the  mathematical  and  logi- 

pointed  if  his  extortion  had  been  imme-  cal  aspects  of  a  subject,  as  that  much 
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larger  class  of  persons  generally  hon- 
oured wilb  the  title  ofpraeiieal  thinners. 

"Political  Economy,"  in  itself,  is  a 
sufficiently  dry  aud  abstruse  topic,  yet, 
under  the  marvellous  mastery  of  De 
Quincey's  keen,  subtle,  but  most  lucid 
logic,  Titalised  by  all  the  resources  of 
letrnlng,  suggestive  illustration,  and 
ready  humour  (think  of  a  political  econ- 
omist indulging  his  readers  with  bans 
mots  and  witticisms !)  the  subject  be- 
comes absolutely  glorified,  just  as  we 
have  seen  a  dull,  gray  moor,  jjreviously 
overhung  with  clouds,  break  forth  shin- 
ing and  beftutlful  in  the  sudden  triumph 
of  sunlight.  ThiSf  indeed,  is  the  only 
essay  upon  |x>litical  economy  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  read  through  and  thor- 
oughly >to  relish.  The  style  i*  perfect, 
and  unless  there  be  some  error  in  the 
premises,  which  we  are  too  ignorant  to 
detect,  the  train  of  argument  proceeds 
with  irresistible  force  to  conclusions 
seemingly  impregnable. 

The  remainder  of  the  present  volume 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  translations 
from  the  German,  consisting,  for  the 
most  part,  of  those  weird,  grotesque 
stories,  for  which  the  fictitious  litera- 
ture of  Germany  is  famous.  Preceding 
them,  however,  we  have  a  spirited  arti- 
cle on  the  life  and  writings  of  Milton^ 
wherein  De  Quincey,  much  to  our  de-' 
light,  demolishes  the  sophisms,  and  ex- 
poses the  malignity  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
infamous  biography  of  England's  great 
epic  poet. 

Among  other  unworthy  in uendoe«  and 
charffes  of  the  doctor,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  says,  *'  let  not  our  venera- 
tion for  Milton  forbid  us  to  look  with 
merriment  on  great  promises  and  small 

Eerformance  ;  on  the  man  who  hastens 
ome  because  his  countrymen  are  con- 
tending for  liberty,  and  when  he  reaches 
the  scene  of  action,  vapors  away  his 
patriotism  tn  et private  hoarding-sehoooV^ 
''It  is  fwt  true,"  De  Quincey  replies, 
*^that  Milton  bad  made  great  promises, 
or  any  promises  at  all.    But,  if  be  had 


made  the  greatest,  his  exertions  for  the 
next  sixteen  years  nobly  redeemed 
them.  In  what  way  did  Dr.  Johosoa 
expect  bis  patriotism  to  be  ex- 
pressed? As  a  soldier?  Milton  has 
himself  urged  his  bodily  weakness  and 
intellectual  strength  as  reasons  for  fol- 
lowing a  line  of  duty  ten  times  nobler. 
Was  he  influenced  in  his  choice  by 
fear  of  military  dangers  and  hardships? 
Far  from  it." 

*'  For  I  did  not,"  he  says,  ''  shun  those 
evils,  without  engaging  to  render  my 
fellow-citizens  services  much  more  use- 
ful, and  attended  with  no  leva  danger." 
*»  What  services  were  those?" 

We  wilt  state  them  in  his  own  words. 

*'  When  I  observed  that  there  are  in 
all  three  modes  of  liberty:  first,  ecclesi- 
astical liberty;  secondly,  civil  liberty; 
thirdly,  domestic;  having  myself  already 
treated  of  the  first,  and  noticing  that  the 
magistrate  was  taking  steps  in  behalf  of 
the  seeojid,  I  concluded  that  the  third, 
that  is  to  say,  domestic  or  household 
liberty,  remained  to  me  as  my  peculiar 
province, 

"And  whereai^  this  again  is  capable 
of  a  three-fold  sub-division,  accordingly 
as  it  regards  the  interests  of  conjugal  life 
in  the  first  place,  or  those  of  eclucatioB 
n  the  second,  or,  finally,  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  right  of  giving  full  publi- 
cation to  sound  opinions;  I  took  it  opoa 
myself  to  defend  all  three — ^ihe  first  by 
my  *  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,' 
the  second  by  my  *  Tractate  on  Educa- 
tion,' the  third  by  my    Areopagitica."' 

On  this,  and  many  other  points.  Mil- 
ton has  been  defended  by  De  Quincey 
from  the  rude  assaults  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
whose  malignity  blinded  him  (as  malig- 
nity always  eloes).  to  the  childish  absurd- 
ity of  several  of  his  charges. 

Of  the  stories  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, to  which  allusion  has  be«>n  made, 
the  best  are  ''The  Fatal  Marksman," 
and  the  characteristic  tale  called  <'Th« 
Dice." 
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[The  following  lecture  was  promised  to  us  previous  to  its  delirery,  and  although 
its  publication  in  our  columns  has  been  anticipated  by  the  full  report  which  ap- 
peared in  a  Northern  paper,  we  think  that  the  nnmerous  Southern  friends  of  the 
distioffuished  professor  will  be  glad  to  see  its  re-publication  revised  l»y  the  author.] 
— Editoks. 

DB.  UBBBR*S   INTBODUCTORT   LBOTURB   TO   HI8   OOVR8E   ON   POLITICS, 
DSLIVKBID  IN  THK  COLUMBTA  LAW-flCHOOL,  N.  T.,  OCT.  10,  1859. 

Wb  are  met  together  to  discuss  sity  of  the  State,  and  of  its  author- 

the  State-— that  society  which,  in  ity — is  it  a  natural  or  an  invented 

infinite  variety,  from  mere  social  institution  t — into    the    ends   and 

s^ks  of  political  inception  to  em-  uses  of  government,  and  into  the 

pires  of  large  extent  and  long  tra-  functions  of    the    stated— is   it    a 

dition,    covers    the    whole    earth  blessing,  or  is  it  a  wise  contrivance, 

wherever  human  beings  have  their  indeed,  yet  owing  to  man's  sinful 

habitation — that    society     which,  state,    as    many    fathers    of    the 

more  than  any  other,  is  identified,  church  considered  all  property  to 

as  cause  and  as  effect,  with  the  rise  be  t  or  is  it  a  necessary  evil,  des- 

and  fall  of  civilization — that  society  tined  to  cease  when  man  shall  be 

which,  at  this  very  period  of  min-  perfected  t     We  shall  inquire  into 

gled  progress  and  relapse,  of  brav-  the  grandeur  as  well  as  into  the 

ery  and  frivolity,  intensely  occupies  shame  of  Political  Man.  >  We  shall 

the  mind  of  our  whole  advancing  discuss  the  history   of    this,  the 

race,  and  which  is  the  worthiest  greatest  human  institution,  and  ul- 

subject  of  contemplation  for  men  timately  take  a  survey  of  the  liter- 

who  do  not  merely  adhere  to  in-  ature  appertaining  to  this  enduring 

itinctive  liberty,  but  desire  to  be  topic  of  civilized  man. 
active  and  upright    partakers   of       This  day  I  beg  to  make  some 

conscious  civil  freedom.  preliminary    remarks,  chiefly    in- 

In  the  course  of  lectures  which  tended  to  place  myself  before  you 

has  been  confided  to  me,  we  shall  in  the  position  which,  so  far  as  I 

inquire  into  the  origin  and  neces-  can   discern,  a  public  teacher  of 
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politics  in  this  country  and  at  this  spheres  of  knowledjre,  action,  or 
period,  either  occupies  of  necessity,  production,  the  philosophizing  in- 
or  ought  to  occupy.  quirer  into  antiquity  makes  his  ap- 

Antiquity  differs  from  modern  pearance  when  the  period  of  high 
civilization  hy  no  characteristic  vitality  has  passed.  The  Greek 
more  signally  than  by  these  two  and  Roman  grammarians  inquired 
facts,  that  throughout  the  former  into  their  exquisite  languages  when 
there  was  but  one  leading  state  or  the  period  of  vigorous  productive- 
country  at  any  given  period,  while  ness  in  them,  of  literary  creative- 
now  several  nations  strive  in  the  ness,  was  gone,  or  fast  going ;  when 
career  of  progress,  abreast,  like  the  poets  ceased  to  sing,  historians 
coursers  of  the  Grecian  chariot,  ceased  to  gather,  to  compare  and 
The  idea  of  one  leading  nation,  relate,  and  orators  ceased  to  speak. 
or  of  a  "  universal  monarchy,"  The  jurists  collected,  systematized 
has  been  revived,  indeed,  at  several  and  tried  to  codify,  when  a  hale 
modern  periods,  and  is  even  now  and  energizing  common  law  was 
proclaimed  by  those  who  know  giving  rapidly  away  to  the  simple 
leastof  liberty;  but  it  isananachron-  mandates  and  decrees  of  the  ruler, 
ism,  barren  in  every  thing  except  or  had  ceased  to  be  among  the  liv- 
mischief,  and  always  gotten  up,  in  ing  and  productive  things ;  the 
recent  times,  to  subserve  ambition  or  aesthetic  writer  found  the  canons  of 
national  conceit.  It  has  ever  proved  the  beautiful,  when  the  sculptor 
ruinous,  and  Austria,  France  and  and  the  architect  were  stimulated 
Spain  have  furnished  us  with  com-  more  and  more  by  imitation  of  the 
mentaries.  inspired   master-works  created  by 

The  other  distinctive  fact  is  the  the  genius  of  by-gone  days,  and 
recuperative  power  of  modern  Aristotle  founds  the  science  of  poli- 
states.  Ancient  states  did  not  pos-  tics — we  can  hardly  consider  Py- 
sess  it.  Once  declining,  they  de-  thagoras  as  the  founder — when 
clined  with  increasing  rapidity  un-  Athens  and  all  Greece  were  drifi- 
til  their  ruin  was  complete.  The  ing  fast  toward  the  breakers  where 
parabola  of  a  projectile  might  be  the  Roman  wreckers  were  to  gather 
called  the  symbol  of  ancient  lead-  the  still  glorious  wrecks,  and  Cicero 
ing  states — a  curve,  which  slowly  writes  his  work  of  the  Republic 
rises,  reaches  its  maximum,  and  when  that  dread  time  was  ap- 
precipitately  descends,  not  to  rise  proaching,  in  which,  as  a  contem- 
again ;  while  the  line  of  modern  porary  President  of  the  French 
civilization,  power,  and  even  free-  Senate  has  officially  expressed  it, 
dom,  resembles,  in  several  cases,  the  Roman  democracy  ascended 
those  undulating  curves  which,  the  throne  in  the  person  of  the 
having  risen  to  one  maximum,  do  Caesars — rulers  of  whom  we,  speak- 
not  forego  the  rising  to  another,  ing  plain  language,  simply  say, 
thongh  they  decline  in  the  mean-  that  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  have 
time  to  a  minimum.  Well  may  described  them — ^people,  whether 
we  call  this  curve  the  symbol  of  we  call  them  democracy  or  not, 
our  public  hope.  If  it  were  not  broken  in  spirit  and  so  worthless, 
so,  must  not  many  a  modem  man  that  they  rapidly  ceased  to  know 
sink  into  the  gloom  of  a  Tacitus?     how  to  work  for  their  living,  or  to 

Now,  closely  connected  with  fightfor  their  existence — rulers  and 
these,  and  especially  with  the  se-  people  whose  history  bears  the  im- 
cond  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this  pressive  title,  Decline  and  Fall  of 
observation,  that  in  almost  all  the   the  Roman  Empire. 
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It  is  different  in  modern  times,    Hgbt,  I  must  point  to  the  fact  that, 
thank  God!    Modem  critics,  phi-    in  spite  of  all  this  arbitrariness, the 
losopbers  and  teachers  in   almost    question, — Do  the  people  wish  for 
every  branch,  have    lived    while    this  or  that  government,  this   or 
their  age  was  productive,  and  fre-    that   dynasty  ?     forces  itself   into 
quentiy  they  have  aided  in  bring-    hearing,  and  is  allowed  to  enter  as 
ing  on  fresh  and  sometimes  greater    an  element  in  the  settlement  of  na- 
epochs.    In  the  science  of  politics    tional  affairs.     It  may  indicate  an 
this  fact  appears  in  a  strong  light,    imperfect  state  of  things,  that  this 
England  has  advanced  in  power,    fact  must  be  pointed  out  by  the 
freedom     and     civilization     since    publicist  as   a  signal  step  in  ad- 
Thomas  More,  Harrington,  Milton,    vance;  but  it  will  be  readily  ac- 
BacoD,  Sydney  and  Locke,  William    knowledged    as    a    characteristic 
Temple,  and  even  Ferguson,  wrote    change  for  the  better,  if  we  con- 
and  taaght.    France,  whatever  we    sider  that  in  all  those  great  settle- 
may  think  of  her  present  period  of    ments  of  the  last  century  and  of 
imperial  transition  and  compressing    the  present,  by  which  the  territor- 
absoiutism,  had   far  advanced  be-    ies  of  the  continental  governments 
yond  that  state  in  which  she  was    were  re-arranged,  reigning  houses 
from  the  times  of  Bordinus  and    were  shifted  and  states  were  made 
Montesquieu  down  to  Rousseau  or    and  unmade,  Italy  was  consulted 
thePbysiocrats,  and  will  rise  above    about  herself  no   more   than    the 
the  present  period,  in  which  Guizot    princely  hunter  consults  the  hart 
and  de   Tocqueville    have    given    which   his  huntsman  cuts  up  for 
their  works  to  her.     Italy,  however    distribution  among  the  guests  and 
disappointed     her     patriots     and    fellow-hunters.    This  century  may 
friends  may  be  at  this  moment,  and    yet  see  an  united  Italia,  when  at 
however  low  that  country  which  is    length  it  will  cease  to  be  di  dolor 
loved  by  our  whole  race,  like  the    ostello  of  that  song  of  woe. 
favorite  sister  of  the   family,  had        Germany,   with    whatever   feel- 
once  sank,  stands  forth  more  hope-    ings  he  that  loves  her  may  behold 
fal  than  perhaps  she  has  done  at    that  noble  country,  robbed  as  she 
any  time  since  Thomas  ab  Aquino*'    is  of  her  rightful  heirship  and  his- 
and  DaDte,f  or  Machiavelli,  Paolo    toric  adumbration,  as  a  nation  in 
Sarpi  and  Vico,  and  all  her  writers    full   political  standing  among  the 
down  to  Filangieri,  that  meditated    peoples  of  the  earth,  for  her  own 
CD  the  State.     If  there  are  those    safety,   national   honour,  and   the 
who  think  that  I  have  stated  what    benefit  of  general  peace  and  civili- 
is  not  warranted  by  the  inadequate    zation,  has,  nevertheless,  advanced 
settlement  of  Northern  Italy,  if,  in-    towards  unity  and   freedom  since 
deed,  it  prove  a  settlement,  and  by    the  times  of  Grotius  and  Spinoza 
an  arbitrary  peace,  which,  in  its    (I  call  them  hers),  and  Puffendorf, 
sadden  conclusion,  by  two  single    Wolf,  Schlotzer  and  Kant,  and  will 
men,  unattended  by  any  counsellor    advance   beyond    what  she   is   in 
of  their  own,  or  representative  of   these  days  of  Zachariae,  Welker, 
any  ally,  in  behalf  of  near  ninety    Mittermaier    and    Mohl.      Truth 
mitlionsof  people,  presents  absolut-    forces  the  philosopher  to  state  the 
ism  and  foreign  rule  more  nakedly    fact,   such   as  it  is,  although  as  a 
than  any   other   fact  in    modern    patriot,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  ac- 
Earope  that  I  remember — if  the    knowledge  the  pittance  of  national 
affiiirs  of  Italy  be  viewed  in  this    political  existence  as  yet  doled  out 
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by  znodern  history  to  that  country, 
whose  present  intellectual  influence 
vies  with  the  political  she  once 
possessed  under  the  Hohenstaufen. 
The  teacher  of  political  science, 
in  these  days,  without  amusing  him- 
self with  shallow  optimism,  has  then 
the  encouraging  consciousness  that 
his  lot  is  not  necessarily  the  mere 
summing  up  and  putting  on  record 
of  a  political  life  of  better  and  of 
by-gone  days,  never  to  return,  not 
to  oe  surpassed.  The  historian, 
whom  Schlegel  calls  the  prophet  of 
the  past,  may,  in  our  days,  also  be 
the  sower  of  fresh  harvests.  The 
teaching  of  the  publicist  may  be- 
come an  element  of  living  states- 
manship ;  he  may  analyze  essential 
fundamentals  of  his  own  society,  of 
which  it  may  not  have  been  con- 
scious, and  the  knowledge  of  which 
may  influence  future  courses ;  he 
may  awaken,  he  may  warn  and  im- 
press the  lesson  of  inevitable  his- 
toric sequences,  and  he  may  give 
the  impulse  to  essential  reforms; 
he  may  help  to  sober  and  recall  in- 
toxicated racers,  hurrying  down  on 
dangerous  slopes,  and  he  may  assist 
the  manly  jurist  and  advocate  in 
planting  on  the  out-lying  downs  of 
civil  life  those  hardy  blades  which 
worry  back  each  aggressive  wave, 
when  walls  of  stone  prove  power- 
less against  the  stormy  floods  of 
the  invading  sea  of  power ;  he  may 
contribute  his  share  to  the  nautical 
almanac,  and  the  sailing  directions 
for  the  pracUcal  helmsman  ;  he  may 
pronounce  truths  which  legislators 
quote  as  guiding  rules  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  his  own  country,  or  states- 
men when  met  in  a  Congress  of  en- 
tire nations;  his  teaching  may  modi- 
fy, unconsciously  to  the  actors  them- 
selves, and  even  in  spite  of  their  own 
belief  the  course  of  passion,  or  set 
bounds  to  the  worst  of  all  political 
evils,  public  levity  and  popular  in- 
difference—  if  he  will  resolutely 
speak  out  the  truth,  and  if  he  oc- 
cupies a  free  position.   Others  must 


judge  whether  I  am  accustomed  to 
do  the  one ;  I  think  I  occupy  the 
other. 

Few  public  teachers  of  public 
law  may  have  occupied  a  freer 
position  than  I  do  here  before  yoa 
I  belong  to  no  party  when  teach- 
ing. All  I  acknowledge  is  Palm 
cara^  carior  lihertas^  Veritas  cam- 
sima.  No  government,  no  ceneor, 
no  suspicious  partisan  watches  mj 
words;  no  party  tradition  fetten 
me;  no  connections  force  special 
pleading  on  me.  I  am  surrounded 
by  that  tone  of  liberality,  with  that 
absence  of  petty  inquisition  which 
belong  to  populous  and  active  cities, 
where  the  varied  interests  of  life, 
religion  and  knowledge  meet  and 
modify  one  another.  Those  who 
have  called  me  to  this  chair  know 
what  I  have  taught  in  my  worka^ 
and  that  on  no  occasion  have  I 
bent  to  adjust  my  words  to  gain  the 
approbation  of  prince  or  people. 
The  trustees  of  this  institatioQ 
have  called  me  hither  with  entire 
trust.  Neither  before  nor  after  my 
appointment  have  they  intimated 
to  me,  however  indirectly,  collec- 
tively or  individually,  by  hint  or 
question,  or  by  showing  me  their 
own  convictions,  how  they  might 
wish  me  to  tinge  one  or  the  otiier 
of  the  many  delicate  discussions  be- 
longing to  my  branches.  I  can 
gain  no  advantage  by  my  teaching: 
neither  title,  order,  rank  or  ad' 
vancement  on  the  one  hand,  no' 
party  reward  or  political  lucre  on 
the  other — not  even  popularity. 
Philosophy  is  not  one  of  the  roads 
to  the  popular  mind.  All  that  the 
most  gifted  in  my  precise  position 
could  possibly  attain  to  is  the  re- 
putation of  a  just,  wise,  fearless, 
profound,  erudite  and  fervent  teach- 
er. This,  indeed,  includes  the  high- 
est reward,  which  he  who  addresses 
you  will  endeavour  to  approach  as 
near  as  lies  within  him. 

But  if  the  modem  teacher  of 
political  science  enjoys  advantages 
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over  the  teacher  of  ancient  times,  politics — every  case  of  which  maj 
there  are  also  difficulties  which  be  decided  by  the  light  of  nature** — 
beset  the  modern  teacher — some  meaning  what  is  generally  under- 
peculiar  to  our  own  period,  and  stood  by  common  sense.  Have 
some  to  ourown  country  at  this  time,  things  changed  since  these  words 

Political  science  meets,  to  this  were  spoken!  As  late  as  in  the 
day,  with  the  stolid  objection :  year  1852,  de  Tocqueville,  when 
What  is  it  good  for  t  Are  states-  presiding  over  the  Academy  of 
men  made  by  books,  or  have  the  Morals  and  Politics,  occupied  him- 
best  books  been  made  by  the  best  self  in  his  annual  address  chiefly 
statesmen  ?  The  name  given  to  an  with  the  consideration  of  the  pre- 
entire  party,  under  Louis  Philippe  judices  still  prevailing,  not  only 
—  the  doctrinairs  —  seems  to  be  among  the  people  at  large,  but 
significant  in  this  point  of  view,  among  statesmen  and  politicians 
You  are,  so  we  are  told  even  by  themselves,  against  the  science  and 
men  of  cultivated  minds,  not  farther  studies  cultivated  by  that  division 
advanced  than  Aristotle  was ;  and  of  the  Institute  of  France  ;*-  and 
what  must  we  think  of  the  tree,  Hegel,  esteemed  by  many  the  roost 
if  we  judge  by  its  fruits,  the  fan-  profound  and  comprehensive  think- 
tastic  conceptions  of  the  so  called  er  of  modern  times,  says  in  his 
Best  State,  with  which  the  history  Philosophy  of  History,  when  speak- 
of  your  science  abounds  t  And  ing  of  that  method  of  treating  his- 
Hume,  the  philosopher,  said  :  **I  tory  which  is  called  on  the  Con- 
am  apt  to  entertam  a  suspicion  tinent  of  Europe  the  pragmatic 
that  this  world  is  still  too  young  method,  that  '*  rulers,,  statesmen 
to  fix  any  general  truths  in  politics  and  nations  are  wont  to  be  em- 
which  will  remain  true  to  the  latest  phatically  commended  to  the  teach- 
posterity."  But,  if  the  world  is  ing  which  experience  offers  in  his- 
old  enough  to  commit  political  sins  tory.  But  what  experience  and 
and  crimes  of  every  variety  of  history  teach  is  this — that  peoples 
error,  it  cannot  be  too  young  to  and  governments  never  have  learn- 
sink  the  shafts  for  the  ore  of  know-  ed  anything  from  history,  or  acted 
ledge,  though  the  nuggets  of  pure  on  principles  deduced  from  it. 
troth  may  be  rare.  Does  the  miner  Each  period  is  involved  in  such 
ofanyother  science  hope  for  more?  peculiar  circumstances,  exhibits  a 

Some  friends  have  expressed  condition  of  things  so  strictly  idio- 
their  surprise  that  in  my  inaugu-  syncratio,  that  its  conduct  must  be 
ral  address  I  should  have  consider-  regulated  by  considerations  con- 
ed it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  nected  with  itself^  and  itself  alone, 
dignity  and  practical  utility  of  po-  Amid  the  pressure  of  great  events,  a 
litical  science  as  a  branch  of  public  general  principle  gives  no  hope.  It 
instruction.  I  confess  their  sur-  is  useless  to  revert  to  similar  cir- 
prise  astonished  me  in  turn.  Not  cumstances  in  the  Past.  The 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  Dahl-  pallid  shades  of  memory  struggle  in 
man  said  that  "  the  majority  of  vain  with  the  life  and  freedom  of 
men  believe  to  this  day  that  every-  the  Present." 
thing  must  be  learned,  only   not  I  have  quoted  this  passage,  which 


^  *EveQ  the  minor  lucubrations  of  this  excellent  "writer  have  acquired  an  add 
tiooal  interest  since  death  has  put  an  end  to  his  work.  I  would  refer,  therefore, 
to  the  National  InteUigene^Tt  Washington,  6th  May,  1852,  where  the  entire  address 
allnded  to  is  given. 
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appears  to     me   feeble   and    un-  its  career  of  passion  by  a  moral  or 
philosopliical,  for  the   purpose  of  political  apothegm?      Possiblj  it 
shewing  that  it  is  by  no  means  was.     The  flashes  of  sacred  truths 
useless  to  dwell,  even  in  our  age,  sometimes  cross  the  clouds  of  gath- 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  civilize^l  peo-  ering  crime,  and  shew  how  dark  it 
pie,  on  the  moral  and  practical  im-  is:  but,  whether  or  not,  is  not  now 
portance,  not  only  on  the  scientific  the  question.     Was  ever  burglar, 
interest  of  the  study  of  history  and  crow-bar  in  hand,  stopped  in  his 
politics,  and  must  dismiss,  at  least,  crime  by  recitinnr  the  eighth  com- 
in  this  brief  introductory  lecture,  mandment  ?      Probably     not,    al- 
a  thorough  discussion  of  these  re-  though  we  actually  know  that  mur- 
marks — inronm/e/i^,  since  their au-  der,  already  unsheathed,  has  been 
thor  admits  one  teachino:  of  histo-  sheathed  again ;  but,  what  is  more 
ry  and  experience;  suicidal  to  the  important  for  the  connecte<i  pro- 
philosopher,  since  they  would  ex-  gress  of  our  race  is,  that  millions 
tinguish  the  connexion  between  the  have  been  prevented  from  fairly  en- 
different  "periods;"  and  what  be-  tering  on  the  path  of  filching  or 
comes   of    the   connexion   of  the  robbery,  by  receiving  at  home  and 
events  and  facts  within  each  peri-  in  the  school,  the  tradition  of  that 
od  ?  What  divides,  philosophically  rule,  "Thou  snalt  not  steal,'' and 
speaking,  the  periods  he  refers  to,  of  the  whole  decalogue,  as  one  of 
so  absolutely  from  •one  another?  the  ethical  elements  of  their  soci- 
What  becomes  of  continuity,  with-  ety,  which  acts,  although  unrecited, 
out  which  it  is  irrational  to  speak  and  even  un  thought  of  in  a  thou- 
of   the  philosophy   of   history  ? —  sand  cases,  as  the  multiplication  la* 
unhistorical^  for  every  earnest  stu-  ble  or  Euclid's  Elements  act,  unre- 
dent  knows  how  almost  inconceiva-  cited    and   unremembered    at  the 
bly  great  the   influence   of    some  time,  in  the  calculations  of  the  as- 
political   philosophers,  and  of  the  tronomer  or  of  the  carpenter,  and 
lessons   of   great    historians,    has  in  the  quick  disposition  which  mil- 
been  on  the  development  of  our  itary  genius  makes  in  the  midst  of 
race ;  unreal,  since  Hegel   makes  confused  battles,  or  a  sea-captain 
an  intrinsic  distinction  between  the  beating  in  dirty  weather  through  a 
motive  powers  of  nations  and  states  strait  of  coral-reefs, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  minor  com-       We  Americans  would  be  pecu- 
munities   and   individuals  on    the  liarly  ungrateful  to  political  science 
other;  destructive,  because  what  he  and  history,  were  we  to  deny  their 
says  of  political  rules  might  be  said  influence.  Every  one  who  has  care- 
of  any  rule  of  action,  of  laws,  of  fully  studied  our  early  history,  and 
constitutions;  and  unpsychological,  more  especially  our  formative  peri- 
because  he  ignores  the  connexion  od,  when  the  present  constitution 
between  principle  and  practice,  the  struggled  into  existence,  knows  how 
preventive  and  modifying  effect  of  signally  appear  the  effects  of  the 
the  acknowledged  principle  or  rule,  political  literature  on  which,  in  a 
whether  established  by  experience,  great  measure,  the  intellects  of  our 
science  or  authority,  and  its  influ-  patriots  had  been  reared,  and  how 
ence,  in  many  cases,  in  spite  of  the  often  the  measures  which  havegiv- 
actor,  not  unlike  Julian,  the  apos-  en  distinctness  and  feature  to  oar 
tate,  whom  Christianity   did    not  system,  were  avowedly  supported 
wholly  cease  to  influence,  though  for  adoption,  by  rules  and  examples 
he  warred  against  it.  drawn  from   the  stores  of  history 
Was  ever  usurpation  stopped  in  or- political  philosophy,  either  for 
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commendation  or  warning.  It  is  real  knowledge,  so  does  Knowledge 
the  very  opposite  to  what  Hegel  stand  to  Doing  and  Being.  Action 
maintains,  and  the  finding  of  these  and  character  stand  above  science, 
threads  is  one  of  the  greatest  de-  Piety  stands  above  theology;  jus- 
lights  to  the  philosophic  mind,  tice  above   jurisprudence;    health 

Even  if  the  science  of  politics  and  healing  above  medicine;  poesy 
were  only,  as  so  many  mistake  it  above  poetics;  freedom  and  good 
to  be,  a  collection  of  prescriptions  government  above  politics, 
for  the  art  ruling,  and  not  quite  as  One  of  the  most  serious  obsta- 
much  of  the  art  and  science  of  cles  in  the  way  of  a  ready  recep- 
obeying  (why  and  when,  whom  tion  of  political  science  with  that 
and  what,  and  how  far  we  ought  interest  and  favour  which  it  de- 
to  obey) — but  it  is  more  than  eith-  serves  for  the*  benefit  of  the  whole 
er — even  then  the  science  would  community,  is  the  confounding  of 
be  as  necessary  as  the  medical  book  the  innumerable  theories  of  the 
is  to  the  physician,  or  as  the  treat-  "Best  State,"  and  of  all  the  Uto- 
ise  on  fencing,  and  the  fencing-  pias,  from  Plato's  Republic  to  mod- 
master  himself,  are  to  him  who  em  communism,  with  political  sci- 
wishes  to  become  expert  in  the  ence.  There  is  a  suspicion  lurking 
art.  No  rule  learned  by  heart  will  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  that 
help  in  complex  ca.«es  of  highest  the  periods  of  political  fanaticism 
urgency,  but  the  best  decision  is  through  which  our  race  has  passed 
made  by  strong  sense  and  genius  have  been  the  natural  fruits  of  po- 
that  have  been  trained.  It  is  thus  litical  speculation.  But  has  the  ab- 
in  grammar  and  composition.  It  sence  of  political  speculation  led 
is  thus  in  all  spheres.  Every  one  to  no  mischief,  and  not  to  greater 
that  we  may  call  the  practitioner,  ones?  Let  Asia  answer.  Our  race 
requires  much  that  no  book  can  is  eminently  a  speculative  race,  and 
give,  but  which  will  be  of  no  use  if  we  had  better  speculate  about  na- 
not  cultivated  by  teaching ;  or  if  it  ture,  language,  truth,  the  state  and 
does  not  receive  the  opportunity  of  man,  calmly  and  earnestly,  that  is, 
being  brought  into  play,  when  na-  8<*.ientifically,  than  superstitiously 
tural  gift,  theory  and  its  interpreta-  and  fanatically.  One  or  the  other 
tion  by  experience,  melt  into  one  our  race  will  do.  Brave  jurists, 
homogeneous  mass  of  choice  Cor-  noble  historians,  and  free  publicists 
inthian  brass,  in  which  the  compo-  have,  to  say  the  least,  accompanied 
nent  elements  can  no  longer  be  dis-  the  rising  political  movement  of 
tinguished.  our  race  with  their  mediations  and 

Although  I  shall  not  attempt  to  speculations.  The  most  sinister  des- 

teach.  in  this  course,  actual  states-  pots  of  modern  times  have  been, 

manship,  or  what  has  been  styled  and   are  to    this    day,    the  most 

the  art  of  ruling,  yet  that  which,  avowed   enemies  of    political   sci- 

perhaps,  the  older  English  writers  ence.     Inquiry  incommodes  them, 

more  especially  meant  by  the  word  and  although  absolutism  has  had 

prudence,  that  is,  foresight  {p'u-  its   keen    and    eloquent    political 

dentia  futuromm\  must  necessari-  philosophers, it  is  nevertheless  true, 

ly  enter  as  a  prominent  element  in  that  the  words  embroidered  on  the 

all  political  discussions;  nor  do  I  fillet  which  graces  the  brow  of  our 

flesire  to  pass  on  without  guarding  muse  have  ever  been  :  In  Tyrannos, 

myself  against  the   misconception  On  the  other  hand,  is  there  any 

that  I  consider   the  science,   the  period  of  intense  action  free  from 

Knowing,  as  the  highest  aim  of  those  caricatures  by  which  the  Evil 

man.    As  mere  erudition  stands  to  One  always  mocks  that  which  is 
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most  sacred  t  Is  theology,  is  med-  refuse  to  read  clearly  and  with  de- 
icine,  are  the  fine  arts,  was* the  light,  the  rise  of  laboor  in  the  book 
early  period  of  Christianity,  was  of  history?  Should  we  deplore  the 
the  Reformation,  was  ever  a  revo-  gradual  elevation  of  the  woman  pe- 
lution,  however  righteous,  was  the  culiar  to  our  race,  and  all  that  has 
revival  of  any  great  cause,  the  dis-  been  written  to  produce  it,  because 
covery  of  any  great  truth,  free  in  our  age  it  has  been  distorted  by 
from  its  accompanying  caricature?  folly,  and  even  infamy;  or  by  that 
The  differential  calculus  is  a  widely-  caricature  of  courtesy  which  al- 
spread  blessing  to  knowledge  and  lows  the  blacket  crime  to  go  un- 
our  progress,  yet  it  had  its  carica-  punished  because  the  malefactor  is 
ture  in  the  belief  of  one  of  the  a  female,  thus  depriving  woman  of 
greatest  minds,  that.it  might  be  the  high  attribute  of  responsibility, 
lound  a  means  to  prove  the  im-  and  therefore  degrading  her? 
mortality  of  the  soul.  The  hu-  We  honor  science;  we  go  fa^ 
manitarian,  the  theological  and  the  ther,  we  acknowledge  that  no  na- 
political  philosopher  know  that  the  tion  can  be  great  which  does  Dot 
revival  of  letters  and  love  of  Gre-  honor  intellectual  greatness.  Medi- 
cian  literature,  mark  a  period  most  ocrity  is  a  bane ;  and  a  people  that 
productive  in  our  civilization,  while  has  no  admiration  but  for  victoriea 
the  rise  of  modern  national  Ian-  gained  on  the  battle-field,  or  for 
guages  and  literatures  ushered  in  the  gains  acquired  in  the  market,  must 
new  era,  and  has  remained  a  perma-  be  content  to  abdicate  its  position 
nent  element  of  our  whole  advance-  among  the  leading  nations.  But 
ment ;  yet,  Erasmus,  the  foremost  no  nation  can  be  great  that  ad- 
scholar  of  his  time,  contemned  the  mires  intellectual  greatness  alone, 
living  speech  of  Europe,  and  al-  and  does  not  hold  rectitude,  wis- 
lowed  the  dignity  of  language  to  dom  and  sterling  character  in  pub- 
none  but  the  two  idioms  of  an-  lie  esteem.  The  list  of  brilliant 
tiquity.  Our  own  age  furnishes  us  despots,  in  government  or  science, 
with  two  notable  instances  of  this  always  followed,  as  they  are,  by 
historic  caricature,  appearing  in  periods  of  collapse  and  ruin,  is 
the  hall  of  history  not  unlike  the  long  indeed, 
grimacing  monkey  which  the  hu-  The  faithful  teacher  of  politics 
morons  architect  of  the  middle  ought  to  be  a  manly  and  profound 
ages  sometimes  placed  in  the  foli-  observer  and  construer.  His  busi- 
age  of  his  lofty  architecture,  near  ness  does  not  lie  with  fantastic  theo- 
the  high  altar  of  the  solemn  ca-  ries  or  empty  velleities,  except  to 
thedral.  The  history  of  labour,  note  them  historically,  and  thus 
mechanical  and  predial,  its  gradual  make  them  instructive.  Aristotle 
rise  in  dignity  from  the  Roman  says,  and  Bacon  quotes  his  saying 
slavery  to  its  present  union  with  approvingly,  that  the  nature  of  a 
science,  is  one  of  the  golden  threads  thing  is  best  known  by  the  study  of 
in  the  texture  we  call  the  history  its  details ;  and  Campanella,  whom 
of  our  race;  yet  we  have  witnessed  I  quote  only  to  remind  you  how 
in  our  own  times,  the  absurd  effort  early  the  truth  was  acknowledged, 
of  raising  physical  labour  into  an  observes  that  a  thing  consists  in  its 
aristocracy  as  absolute,  and  more  history  (its  development),  not  in 
forbidding,  than  the  aristocracy  of.  its  momentary  appearance,  its  phe* 
the  Golden  Book  of  Venice — an  nomenon.  Let  us  keep  these  two 
absurdity  which  is  certain  to  make  dicta  before  our  eyes  during  oar 
its  appearance  again  in  some  coun-  inquiries  into  the  state,  with  this 
tries.    Should  we,  on  that  account,  addition,  that  the  knowledge  of  de- 
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tails  yields  fruitful  acquisition  only  advance  with  advancing  civilization 
if  it  be  gathered  up  in  an  ultimate  and  culture,  but  requires  them; 
knowledge  of  the  pervading  organ-  that,  occasionally  at  least,  modem 
ism ;  and  that,  however  true  the  states  pass  through  periods  of  law- 
position  of  Campanella,  we  must  lessness  without  succumbing;  or 
remember  that  politics  is  a  moral  that,  as  was  mentioned  before, 
science,  and  history,  the  record  of  modern  societies  have  risen  again, 
political  society,  has  not  necessarily  after  having  passed  through  de- 
a  prescribing  character.  Where  pressed  periods  threatening  ulti- 
this  is  forgotten,  men  fall  into  the  mate  ruin  ;  that  in  modern  times 
error  of  Symmachus  pleading  for  alone  the  problem  has  been  solved, 
Victoria,  because  the  goddess  of  however  rarely,  of  uniting  progres- 
the  forefathers  against  the  God  sive  liberty  with  progressive  order, 
of  the  Christians,  because  a  new  which  seemed  to  Tacitus  a  problem 
God  ;  but  where  men  forget  the  incapable  of  solution  ;  that  the 
importance  of  history,  development  moderns  alone  have  shown  the 
becomes  impossible,  and  dwarfish  possibility  of  ruling  large  nations 
schemes  will  set  men  in  restless  (not  cities)  with  broadcast  liberty ; 
motion,  like  the  insects  of  corrup-  that  in  modern  history  alone  we 
tion  busy  in  disintegrating  mischief,  find  civil  liberty  without  enslaving 
I  neither  belong  to  the  school  the  lower  layer  of  society,  and  with 
of  those  who,  acknowledging  free  the  elimination  of  the  idea  of  castes; 
agency  in  the  individual,  teach,  that  in  modem  societies  alone,  es- 
nevertheless,  that  nations  follow  a  sential  and  even  radical  changes  in 
predestined  fate,  wholly  indepen-  the  political  structure  are  effected 
dent  of  the  beings  composing  them ;  without  razing  the  whole  edifice  to 
nor  do  I  belong  to  the  modem  op-  the  ground ;  that  moderns  alone 
timists,  who  complacently  see  noth-  have  found  the  secret  of  limiting 
log  but  advancement  in  our  dubious  supreme  public  power,  in  whom 
age.  I  neither  believe  the  region  soever  vested,  by  the  representa- 
of  the  state  to  resemble  the  Olym-  tive  principle  and  institutional  lib- 
pus  with  its  suspended  ethics ;  nor  erty ;  that  the  modems  have  dis- 
do  I  belong  to  the  retrospective  covered  and  developed  the  essential 
school.  I  dififer  with  those  who  element  of  a  lawful  and  loyal  op- 
follow  Sismondi,  a  justly-honoured  position,  while  the  ancients  knew 
name,  in  the  opinion  that  ^  every  only  of  political  factions,  not  ex- 
day  must  convince  us  more  that  changing  benches,  but  expelling  or 
the  ancients  understood  liberty  and  extirpating  one  another ;  that  in 
the  conditions  of  free  government  modern  times  alone  we  meet  with 
infinitely  better  than  we  do."    The  a  fair  penal  trial,  and  with  that  au- 

Klitical  progress  of  our  race  has  gust  monument  of  civil  liberty-— >a 

Bn  signal.     How  else  can  we  ex-  well-guarded  trial  for  high  treason ; 

plain  these  patent  facts,  that  mod-  that  the  moderns  have  found  the 

em  states,  with  liberty,  have  a  far  means  of  combining  national  vigour 

longer  existence — where  is  the  Eng-  with  the  protection  of  individual 

land  of  antiquity,  counting  a  thou-  rights ;  and  that  by  international 

sand  years  from  her  Alfred,  and  law,  a  "  system  of  states,"  as  Europe 

still  free  ? — that  liberty  and  wealth  has  been  called,  can  exist,  whose 

in  modern  nations  have  advanced  members  are  entire  sovereign  na- 

together,  which  the  ancients  con-  tions  t     Much  of  all  this  is  owing 

tidered  axipmatically  impossible ;  to  the  spread  and  development  of 

that  modem  liberty  may  not  only  Christianity,  and  we  modems  are 
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very  far  from  doing  all  we  ougbt  establish  itself  which  it  never  pes- 
to  do — but  this  does  not  prove  Sis-  sessed  before.  AUliou^h  the  politi- 
mondi^s  opinion  to  be  confirmed.       cal  inquirer  and  reflecting  historian 

There  are  difficulties  surround-  know,  as  well  as  the  naturalist,  that 
ing  the  teacher  of  politics,  either  life  consists  in  the  unceasing  and 
exclusively  belonging  to  our  coun-  reproductive  pulsation — intheever- 
try,  or  at  least  presenting  them-  active  principle  of  vitality,  not  in 
selves  here  at  present  more  decid-  the  few  brilliant  phenomena,  or  in 
edly.  I  ought  not  wholly  to  pass  striking  eruptions  ;  yet  radiant  sac- 
them  over ;  for  they  show  to  what  cess  always  attracts  admiration  for 
degree  of  indulgence  a  teacher  is  the  time  being.  Absolutism  in  our 
entitled;  but  I  shall  select  a  few  age  is  daringly  draping  itself  in  the 
only,  and  treat  of  them  as  briefly  mantle  of  liberty,  both  in  Europe 
as  may  be.  and  here.     What  we  suffer  in  this 

I  believe  that  the  family  of  na-  respect,  is  in  many  cases  the  after- 
tions  to  which  we  belong,  has  ar-  pain  of  Rousseauism,  which  itself 
rived  at  a  period  in  its  political  was  nothing  but  democratic  abso- 
devclopment,  in  which  the  only  lutism.  There  t«,  in  our  times,  i 
choice  lies  between  institutional  hankering  after  absolutism,  and  a 
and  firmly  established  liberty,  wide-spread,  almost  fanatical  idol- 
whether  this  be  monarchical  or  atry  of  Success,  a  worship  of  Will, 
republican  as  to  the  ap«x  of  the  whose  prostrate  devotees  forget  that 
government,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  Will  is  an  intensifier  and  multiplier 
on  the  other  hand,  intermittent  of  our  dispositions,  whatever  thej 
revolution  and  despotism,  or  shift-  are  applied  to,  most  glorious  or 
ing  anarchy  and  compression,  which  most  abhorrent,  as  the  case  rosy 
like  the  surgeon^s  tournequet,  may  be,  and  that  Will,  without  the  shac- 
staunch  the  blood  for  a  moment,  kles  of  conscience  or  the  reins  of  a 
but  has  no  healing  power,  nor  can  pure  purpose,  is  almost  sure  of 
it  be  lefl  permanently  on  the  lacer-  what  contemporaries  call  Success, 
ated  artery,  without  causing  con-  It  is  so  easy  to  succeed  without 
gestion  and  death.  Expanding  in-  principles!  It  seems  to  me  that 
stitutional  liberty  alone  is  now  those  grave  words  in  that  solemn 
conservative.  There  has  been  a  conclusion  of  De  Tocqueville's  Old 
conflict  between  freedom  and  des-  Regime,  have  a  far  wider  applica- 
potism  during  the  whole  history  of  tion  at  this  time  than  the  author 
our  race;  but  never  before,  it  seems  gave  to  them.  He  says  there,  that 
to  me,  has  liberty,  with  all  its  fer-  his  countrymen  are  '^more  prone 
vour,  and  absolutism,  with  all  its  to  worship  chance,  force,  success, 
imposingpower  or  sepulchral  sculp-  eclat,  noise,  than  real  glory;  en- 
ture,  stood  directly  opposite  to  one  dowed  with  more  heroism  than 
another  so  boldly,  and  perhaps  so  virtue,  more  genius  than  common 
grandly,  as  at  present.  The  ad-  sense ;  better  adapted  for  the  con- 
vanceof  knowledge  and  intelligence  ception  of  grand  designs  than  the 
gives  to  despotism  a  brilliancy,  and  accomplishment  of  great  enter- 
the  necessity  of  peace  for  exchange  prises."  * 
and  industry,  give  it  a  facility  to        While    thus  political   eleroeot^ 

-^  III 

*  1  cannot  dismiss  this  unrivalled  passage  without  advising  my  youn$rer  frieods 
to  read  the  whole  in  connexion  with  my  remarks,  from  the  words  '^  When  [ex- 
amine that  nation."  May  they  do  it,  not  only  remembering  that  much  that  if 
said  in  it  does  not  apply  to  the  French  alone,  but  also  that  De  Tocqueville  coold 
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are  jostliDg  and  preparing  us  for  a  frequently  handled  in  such  a  man- 

jrreater  struggle,  it   appears   that  ner,  and  with  such  impunity,  that 

in  our  times  men  are  more  bent  the  word  Politician  has  acquired  a 

than  formerly  on  taking  refuge  in  meaning  which  reminds  us  of  the 

mere  political   formulas,  such   as  Athenian  times,  when  philosophers 

universal  suffrage  and  a  despot —  thought  it  necessary  to  advise  the 

or  universal  suffrage  and  an  absolute  seekers  after  truth  to  abstain  from 

party.    But  wherever  the  people,  the  agora.     In  former  times,  the 

fetigued  by  contest  or  disorder,  go  term  Diplomatist  was  coupled  with 

to  sleep  on  a  mere  political   for-  undesirable  associations ;  the  word 

mula,  there  political  life  and  health,  Politician  has  now,  in  the  minds  of 

and — may  I  call  it  so? — civil  pro-  many,  no  enviable  meaning.     I  do 

ductiveness,  rapidly  decline  and  ap-  not  conceal  from   myself,  that  to 

proach  extinction, at  the  same  time  me  falls  the  duty  of  teaching  the 

that  those  who  still  choose  to  act  science  of  public  affairs  at  a  period 

are  arrayed  against  each  other  in  of  depressed  public  mind, 
all  the  bitterness  which  dogmatic        And  lastly,  it  is  a  characteristic 

formulas   are  apt  to  engender  or  of  our    present    public  life,   that 

express.  almost  every  conceivable  question 

To  attract  attention  in  the  midst  is  drawn  within  the  spheres  of  poli- 

of  these  gusts  of  passion  may  not  tics;  when  there,  it  is  incontinently 

be  an  easy  task.     In  addition,  I  seized  upon  by  political  parties,  and 

ought  to  mention  with  reference  to  once  within  the  grasp  of  parties,  it 

our  own   country,  three  points —  is  declared  improper  to  be  treated 

flattery,  disrepute  of  politics,  and  any  where  except  in  the  arena  of 

a  certain  theory  which  has  formed  political   strife.     If  it   be   treated 

itself  regarding  the   propriety  of  elsewhere,  in  whatever  spirit,  it  is 

discussion.  taken  for  granted  that  the  inquiry 

The  people  of  this  country  have  has  been  instituted  for  grovelling 
been  flattered  so  long  by  optimist  party  purposes.  Fair  and  frank 
speakers,  lecturers  and  authors,  and  discussion  has  thus  become  emas- 
the  vice  of  exaggeration  has  be-  culated,and  the  people  submit  to  die- 
come  so  common,  that  philosophic  tation.  There  is  a  wide  class  of  topics 
candour  is  felt  by  many  as  a  lack  of  high  importance,  which  cannot 
of  patriotic  sympathy.  The  sover-  be  taken  in  hand  even  by  the  most 
eign,  the  prince,  as  old  writers  used  upright  thinker,  without  it  being 
to  call  the  power-holder,  be  he  suspected  that  he  is  in  the  service 
monarch  or  the  people,  likes  cour-  of  one  party  or  section  of  the  conn- 
tiers,  flatterers,  and  adulators,  and  try,  and  hostile  to  the  other, 
he  finds  them.  Truth  becomes  irk-  All  this  makes  it — I  do  not  say 
some,  and  while  it  is  deemed  heroic  difficult  to  steer  between  the  dau- 
boldly  to  speak  to  a  monarch,  he  gers;  an  attempt  at  doing  this 
who  censures  the  sovereign  in  a  would  be  dishonest — but  necessary 
republic  is  looked  upon  as  no  friend  to  ask  for  a  fair  and  patient  hear- 
to  the  country,  ing.    No  teacher  can  at  any  time 

Public  affairs  again  have  been    dispense  with  that '^favourable con. 

'ay  what  he  did  say  without  being  considered  by  the  French  unpatriotic.  An 
American  citizen  could  not  have  made  similar  remarl^sof  the  Americans,  without 
raising  a  storm  of  general  indignation.  No  American  student  of  political  philoso- 
phy or  history,  should  be  without  that  little  Toiume«  The  Old  Regime  and  the 
revolution,  by  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  translated  by  John  Bonner^  New  York, 
1856. 
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structioD,"  for  which  the  Commons  to  be  true  and  rig^ht  in  the  region 
of  England  petition  the  ruler  at  the  of  political  knowledge  and  action, 
beginning  of  each  Parliament  An  the  highest  phase  of  which  is  dn\ 
honest  desire  to  hear  truly  what  freedom — a  man  who  in  hisboj- 
the  speaker  means,  is  indispensa-  hood  saw  the  flows  and  ebbs  of 
ble  wherever  human  speech  bridges  the  Napoleonic  era,  and  heard  the 
over  the  cleft  whitih  separates  m-  European  cry  of  oppression,  and 
dividual  from  individual,  but  it  has  from  that  great  time  to  this 
becomes  the  more  necessary,  the  longed  or  laboured  for  liberty  in 
more  important  the  sphere  of  dis-  speech  and  book,  and  in  the  teach- 
cussion  is,  and  is  granted  the  more  er's  chair,  in  prison  and  in  freedom, 
scantily,  the  more  exciting  the  topic  well  or  wounded,  in  his  native  land 
may  be.  and  in  his  wedded  country,  and 

Montesquieu,  in  the  preface  of  who  feels  that,  as  the  one  main 
the  Spirit  of  Laws,  asks  as  a  fa-  idea,  through  the  whole  life  of 
vour  that  a  work  of  twenty  years  him  whom  lately  we  have  followed 
labour  may  not  be  judged  of  by  in  our  minds  to  his  most  honoured 
the  reading  of  a  moment,  but  that  grave,  was  the  life  of  Nature  with 
he  may  be  judged  of  by  the  whole,  all  her  energies,  so  has  been  the 
I,  too,  placed  in  some  respects  leading  idea  and  aflfection  of  him 
more  delicately  than  Montesquieu  who  speaks  to  you,  from  his  early 
was,  ask  you  to  judge  of  the  lee-  days  to  this  hour,  in  spite  of  all 
tures,  which  I  am  going  to  deliver,  the  reverses  and  errors  of  our  race, 
by  the  whole  and  by  the  pervad-  political  justice,  the  life  of  civil 
ing  spirit.  My  work  is  not,  like  freedom — liberty,  not  as  a  pleasing 
Montesquieu^s,  a  work  of  twenty  or  even  noble  object  to  be  pursued 
years;  it  is  more.  Brief  as  this  by  classes  freed  from  the  opprei- 
course  will  be,  all  I  teach  is  the  sive  demands  of  material  existence, 
result  of  a  long  and  checkered,  an  but  as  an  element  of  essential  civ- 
observing  and  I  hope  a  thoughtful  ilization,  as  an  earnest  demand  of 
life.  Montesquieu,  when  he  asks  self-respecting  humanity,  as  an  ac- 
for  the  favor,  adds :  "  I  fear  it  will  tuality  and  a  principle  of  social 
not  be  granted.*'  I  do  not  make  life — as  an  evidence  that  we  are 
this  addition  to  my  request  I  created,  not  in  the  image  of  those 
simply  speak  to  you  as  to  friends,  beings  that  are  below  us,  but  of 
willing  to  hear  what  a  man  holds   Him  that  is  high  above  us. 
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THE   SZILE. — A   BALLAD. 

I. 

Well,  though  thou  bast  denied  me  long,  with  words  of  scorn  or  strife, 
And  sent  me  forth  in  exile  far,  I  love  thee  more  than  life ; 
Thy  hills,  thy  vales,  thy  streams,  thy  woods-^thy  skies  of  soAest  blue, 
And,  though  thy  sons  have  done  me  wrong,  I  feel  I  love  them  too ; 
They  cannot  rob  my  heart  of  that  sweet  solace,  where  I  go, 
To  love,  in  Christian  mood  and  mind,  the  thing  that  is  my  foe  ; 
Nor  can  they  take  from  me  the  pride,  held  dearly  through  the  past, 
Whatever  my  future  lot  may  be,  with  thine  that  lot  was  cast ! 

11. 

• 

Thou  hast  had  me  in  thine  arms, — ^thou  hast  borne  me  on  thy  knee, 
Tet  hast  thou  been,  my  mother  land,  but  a  step-dame  unto  me ; 
A  thousand  sons  thou  hast  caress'd,  with  kindlier  deed  and  tone, 
Tet  sent  me  forth,  a  thing  unblessed,  to  sink  or  swim  alone. 
No  loving  word  to  soothe  my  heart,  no  hope  to  cheer  my  way, 
Unmoved,  thou  sawst  my  feet  depart,  and  still  thy  smile  was  gay; 
Thou  keepst  the  revel  in  thy  halls,  while  sorrow  sate  in  mine, 
Nor  heard  the  last,  fond  pleading  calls,  my  heart  sent  out  for  thine  ! 

in. 

Yet  did  I,  with  thy  favorite  sons,  heir  all  that  gives  thee  name  ; 
My  fathers  bravely  struck  with  thine,  for  liberty  and  fame ; 
Their  blood  is  on  thy  battle-fields ;  their  toils  have  served  to  raise 
Those  glorious  monuments,  on  which  their  son  no  more  shall  gaze  ,* 
Their  groans  from  prison-ship  I  hear ; — alas !  they  speak  for  mine, 
Now  pour'd,  at  midnight,  for  thine  ear,  across  this  waste  of  brine. 
Ah !  little  did  they  think  to  hear,  in  homes  so  bravely  won. 
The  doom  of  Exile,  dark  and  drear,  for  this  their  only  son ! 

rv. 

I  see  thee  on  my  vision  rise,  oh !  clime  forever  dear  \ 
Thy  revelry  but  mocks  the  pang,  in  which  thou  dost  not  share. 
The  stranger  comes,  an  honored  guest  \  thy  proud  saloon  is  bright ; 
Forms  swim  in  twining  dance,  and  eyes  grow  glorious  in  his  sight. 
A  little  hour  and  he  forgets, — nay,  mocks  the  love  that  shows 
Such  homage  to  the  foreign  form,  of  whom  it  nothing  knows  j 
While  at  thy  knee,  thy  native  sons,  unlov*d,  uncherishM,  pine ; 
For;  oh !  how  small,  the  boon  of  love,  so  precious,  as  'tis  thine ! 

v. 

But  yield  them  theU^  and  they  will  bound,  in  danger's  path,  to  dare^ 

With  song  and  sword,  to  serve  and  strike,  and  all  thy  woes  to  share. 

How  true  their  hearts,  how  strong  their  hands — what  deeds  unmeasured 

done, 
To  prove  their  might,  assert  thy  right,  and  both  to  render  one ! — 
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Twas  but  t(^laim  them  as  her  own,  with  loving  pride  and  care, 
Accord  the  sralle  for  service  done,  and  bid  them  do  and  dare ; 
Watch  fondljr  o'er  each  infant  grace,  each  germ  of  goodly  pow'r, 
And  give  each  noble  talent  place,  and  ever/  Muse  her  flow'r. 


VI. 

Yet  let  me  not  upbraid  thee  now,  whose  pride  it  still  hath  been, 
To  lift  thy  name,  and  win  thee  fame,  tho'  nought  from  thee  I  win ; 
To  paint  as  I  would  have  thee  show,  a  glorious  form  and  high, 
Beyond  approach,  and  worthy  all  thy  son's  idolatry ; 
Depict  the  deeds  that  make  thy  past  a  grand  romance  of  pride  ; 
Show  how  for  thee  the  patriot  strove,  and  how  the  hero  died ; 
On  what  near  fields,  in  trial  stern,  the  breast  and  blade  they  bare, 
And  make  the  foreign  foeman  learn  to  honour  thee  in  fear ! 

VII. 

Fenced  thee  against  his  shaft  and  hate,  and  fdot  to  foot  in  fight, 
Plucked  from  bis  grasp  thy  shield  of  state,  and  sworded  it  with  might ; 
And  from  the  past,  with  tongue  of  fire,  speak  to  the  present  hour; 
Rouse  living  hearts  with  fond  desire,  to  toils  of  equal  power; 
Wake  patriot  love  to  jealous  strife,  and  Patriot  will  to  aim, 
At  all  the  arts  that  win  from  life,  security  for  Fame ; 
'Till,  over  all,  supreme  thou  standst,  the  world's  bright  Eye,  that  far, 
Wins  wond'ring  nations  to  thy  feet,  their  cynosure  and  star. 

VIII. 

No  more  !  no  more  !  the  Passion  fond,  which  makes  the  heart  complaio, 
Hath  birth  in  something  yet  beyond,  which  must  not  sing  in  vaia : 
'Tis  love  that  means  o'er  love  denied,  the  privilege  to  share 
That  service  in  a  field  of  pride,  which  needs  to  brave  and  dare. 
Even  now  thy  dangers  threaten  all,  thy  future  as  thy  past — 
The  very  men  who  man  the  wall,  shrink  cowering  from  the  blast ; 
The  foe  insidious  makes  his  way,  with  near  approach  and  arts. 
That  well  may  rouse  the  patriot  fear,  in  fond  and  faithful  hearts ' 

IX. 

Where  are  the  champions  now,  that  stood,  the  favourites  in  thy  grace? 

They  traffic  with  the  hostile  brood,  for  pension  or  for  place. 

The  motes  that  peopled  all  thy  beams,  the  fiies  that  suck'd  thy  flow'rs, 

Are  these  the  things  to  fling  thy  flag  defiant  from  thy  towers? 

Call  back  thy  banished  sons,  that  knew  no  favour  at  thy  hands  ; 

Go  seek  them  where  with  strength  they  strew,  the  wilds  of  western  lands; 

And  if  their  love  be  such  as  mine— as  thsirt^  when  bade  depart — 

There  shall  not  sound  one  call  of  thine,  in  one  unwilling  heart! 
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OHAPTRR  ZVII. 


Who  cannot  he  crushed  with  a  plot?  lence,  many  of  which  went  unpun- 

Sir  Rowland  Hill  had  sent  Ulsle  always  professing  the  utmost  rea- 
oflf  to  the  southward,  to  ascertain  diness  to  punish  the  offences  of 
the  strenorth  and  condition  of  the  their  men,  were  singularly  scrupu- 
reserve  of  Spanish  troops  moving  lous  and  exacting  as  to  the  conclu- 
up  from  Andalusia.  One  might  siveness  of  the  proofs  of  guilt, 
think  that  these  things  could  be  Lord  Strathern's  lax  discipline 
better  learned  from  the  official  re-  niay  have  aggravated,  but  had  not 
ports  of  the  Conde  cPAbispal  and  caused  the  evil,  which  was  felt 
the  officers  under  him.  But  from  through  out  Portugal.  The  Regency, 
the  Prince  of  Parma's  day  to  this,  while  proving  itself  unable  to  gov- 
Spanish  officers  in  reporting  the  ern  the  country,  or  reform  a  single 
number  and  condition  of  their  abuse,  had  shown  its  ability  to 
commands,  have  made  it  a  rule  to  harass  their  allies  and  embarrass 
state  what  they  ought  to  be,  not  the  general  charged  with  the  con- 
what  they  are,  leaving  all  defi-  duct  of  the  war.  **  A  narrow 
ciencies  to  be  found  out  on  the  jealousy  had  long  ruled  their  con- 
day  of  battle.  Sir  Rowland,  know-  duct,  and  the  spirit  of  captious 
ing  this,  now  made  use  of  L'Isle,  discontent  had  now  reached  the 
whose  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  inferior  magistracy,  who  endeav- 
language  and  character,  and  his  ored  to  excite  the  people  against 
acquaintance  with  many  officers  of  the  military  generally.  Complaints 
rank,  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  came  in  from  all  quarters,  of  out- 
tmth  without  betraying  the  object  rages  on  the  part  of  the  troops, 
of  his  mission,  or  giving  offence  to  some  too  true,  but  many  of  them 
these  proud  and  jealous  allies,  false  or  frivolous;  and  when  Wei- 
Eight  days  had  gone  by  when  he  lington  ordered  courts-martial  for 
again  rode  into  Elvas,  and  in  spite  the  trial  of  the  accused,  the  magia- 
of  the  secrecy  aimed  at  in  military  trates  refused  to  attend  as  wit- 
councils,  many  symptoms  indica-  nesses,  because  Portuguese  custom 
ted  that  the  campaign  was  about  rendered  such  attendance  degrad- 
to  open.  ing,  and  by  Portuguese  law  a  ma- 
It  was  high  time  for  the  brigade  gistrate's  written  testimony  was 
to  leave  this  part  of  the  country,  efficient  in  courts  martial.  Wel- 
The  soldiers  were  disgusted  with  lington  in  vain  assured  them  that 
the  sluggish  people  around  them,  English  law  would  not  suffer  him 
keen  and  active  only  in  their  ef-  to  punish  men  on  such  testimony ; 
forts  to  make  money  out  of  their  in  vain  he  pointed  out  the  mischief 
protectors.  The  Portuguese  were  which  must  infallibly  overwhelm 
exasperated  at  the  insolence  of  the  country,  if  the  soldiers  discov- 
their  allies,  their  frequent  depre-  ered  that  they  might  thus  do  evil 
daUon  and  occasional  acts  of  vio-  with  impunity.  He  offered  to  send, 


^ 
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in  each  case,  lists  of  Portuguese  day,  and  resolved  to  reward  binh 
witnesses  required,  that  they  might  self  for  his  labours,  by  paying  a 
be  summoned  by  the  native  au-  visit  to  Lady  Mabel :  then  after  i 
thorities  ;  but  nothing  could  over-  conference  with  Lord  Strath ero,  to 
come  the  obstinacy  of  the  magis-  sit  down  and  write  his  report  to 
trates ;  they  answered  that  his  Sir  Rowland,  on  the  state  of  the 
method  was  insolent;  and  with  Andalusi an  reserve.  He  knew  that 
sullen  malignity  continued  to  accu-  Sir  Rowland  looked  for  a  precise 
mulate  charges  against  the  troops,  and  pithy  statement,  and  L^Ide 
to  refuse  attendance  in  the  courts,  meant  his  to  be  a  model  for  all 
and  to  call  the  soldiers,  their  own  such  communications.  But  fate 
as  well  as  the  British,  ^  licensed  may  mar  the  wisest  plan, 
spoliators  of  the  community.'  ^  He  found  Lady  Mabel  and  ¥rs. 

''For  a  time  the  generous  nature  Shortridge  together,  and  soon  per- 
of  the  poor  people  resisted  all  these  ceived  that  the  latter  lady's  head 
combined  causes  of  discontent,  was  full  of  an  entertainment  she 
*  *  *  *  yet  by  degrees  the  affec-  was  about  to  give, 
tion  for  the  Britisn  cooled,  and  **  The  commissary  has  warned 
Wellington  expressed  his  fears  that  m^,"  she  said,  "  that  from  hence- 
a  civil  war  would  commence  be-  forth  he  will  be  ever  on  the  move— 
tween  the  Portuguese  people  on  that  h e  must  break  up  his  household 
the  one  hand,  and  the  troops  of  here,  and  send  off  his  heavy  bag- 
both  nations  on  the  other.  Where-  gage  to  Lisbon.  In  this  he  ve^ 
fore  his  activity  to  draw  all  mill-  poUtely  includes  his  wife.** 
tary  strength  to  a  head,  and  make  "  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it," 
such  an  irruption  into  Spain,  as  said  L'Isle,  *'  but  confess  that  first 
would  establish  a  new  base  of  ope-  among  a  soldier's  impedimenta 
rations  beyond  the  power  of  such  must  be  reckoned  his  wife." 
fatal  dissentions."  *'  I  did  not  look  for  so  blunt  an 

Throughout  the  war  this  great  assent  to  the  commissary's  opin- 
captain's  hardest  tasks  had.  been  ion,"  said  Mrs.  Shortridge,  some- 
to  conciliate  the  jealous,  vain-glo-  what  nettied ;  ^  however,  I  am  to 
nous  Spaniard,  to  stimulate  the  go,  and  as  many  of  the  good  folks 
laggard  suspicious  Portuguese,  to  of  Elvas  have  been  as  polite  to  me 
enlighten  the  invincible  ignorance  as  they  knew  how,  I  wish  to  shov 
of  Regency  and  Juntas^  in  order  my  sense  of  it  in  parting.  I  have 
to  draw  out  and  combine  the  re-  invited  all  my  Portuguese  friends, 
sources  of  both  countries  with  the  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  red  coats 
scanty  means  afforded  him  by  his  to  meet  them.  I  have  put  mjself 
own  blundering  government.  He  to  infinite  trouble  and  no  little  ex- 
was  required  to  do  great  things  pense,  meaning  to  have  a  grand 
with  small  means,  without  offend  evening,  combining  ^ur<u/ta,conoert 
ing  one  tittle  against  the  laws,  and  ball.  I  would  show  these  peo- 
oustoms  and  prejudices  of  three  pie  something  of  society  and  life, 
dissimilar  nations.  He  might  toil,  then  vanish  from  Elvas  in  a  blaze 
fret  and  fume,  wearing  himself  to  of  glory.  Now,  as  the  rarest  treat 
the  bone,  but  could  never  get  rid  that  I  could  offer,  I  had  promised 
of  this  task  of  making  ropes  out  my  guests  that  they  should  hear 
of  sea-sand.  So  much  as  to  the  Lady  Mabel  in  all  her  glorious 
state  of  the  country.  Let  us  return  richness  of  voice  ;  and  now  she  is 
to  our  story.  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  roodestj, 

L'lsle  reached  Elvas  early  in  the  and  protests  against  being  exhibited 
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before  a  motley  crowd  like  an  opera  in  troth  philippics  aimed  at  sundry 

siDger.*'  individuals,   or  parties,  belonging 

Lady  Mabel's  reluctanbe  was  not  to  his  command, 
feigned ;  and  when  Mrs.  Shortridge  The  old  soldier  had  not  treated 
called  on  L'Isle  for  assistance  in  them  with  absolute  neglect.  After 
overcoming  it,  he  felt  some  scru-  having  the  first  two  or  three  duly 
pies  at  lending  his  aid.  But  her  translated  to  him,  and  making 
companion  and  friend  was  about  to  himself  familiar  with  the  tenour  of 
leare  her;  it  was  painful  to  refuse  this  kind  of  document,  he  had 
her  a  favour  on  which  she  plainly  prepared  a  concise  form  of  reply  ; 
laid  great  stress.  Friendship  and  regretting  that  any  of  his  Majes- 
flattery  at  length  prevailed,  and  ty's  soldiers  should  be  guilty  of 
Lady  Mabel  promised  to  do  her  any  act  of  violence,  depredation  or 
utmost  to  charm  the  ears  of  the  impropriety  in  the  country  of  their 
nativies,  on  condition  that  L'Isle  friends  and  allies,  and  proposing 
should  be  at  hand  as  her  interpre-  that  the  accusers  should  come  for- 
ter,  and  say  to  them  for  her,  a  ward  and  prove  the  charges  before 
dozen  polite  and  half  as  many  a  court-martial,  according  to  Brit- 
witty  things  for  every  song  she  ish  laws.  A  copy  of  this  stereo- 
sung,  in  order  that  these  foreigners  typed  answer,  turned  into  good 
might  not  mistake  her  for  a  mere  Portuguese,  was  always  at  hand 
sinoer.  to  be  despatched  in  reply  to  each 

L'Isle  pledged  himself  to  beat  new  complaint  as  soon  as  it  reached 
her  beck  throughout  the  evening,  head-quarters.  Thus  the  corres- 
and  to  furnish  wit  and  politeness  pondence  cost  little  trouble  there, 
without  stint  This  obstacle  over-  for  Lord  Strathern  had  an  easy- 
come,  Mrs.  Shortridge  was  delight-  going  philosophy,  which,  Jike  an 
ed,  and  talked  gaily  of  her  arrange-  ambling  pad,  carried  him  smoothly 
ments  and  anticipations  for  the  over  the  rough  and  intricate  path 
appointed  night.  LTsIe  entering  of  diplomacy,  policy,  and  military 
into  her  humour,  busied  himself  in  exigencies.  He  knew  it  was  im- 
drawing  out  a  programme  for  Lady  possible  to  give  perfect  satisfaction 
Mabers  performance,  and  after  to  the  Portug^uese,  and,  unlike  his 
turning  over  all  the  music  at  hand,  commander,  he  eschewed  all  such 
made  a  list  of  songs  long  enough  attempts  to  make  ropes  out  of  sea- 
to  have  cracked  her  voice  forever,  sand. 

It  was    late   when    he    suddenly       L'Isle's    entrance    roused   Lord 

remembered  that  he  had  occasion  Strathern  from  a  pleasant  reverie 

to  see  Lord  Strathern,  and  he  tore  over  liis  cigar, 
himself  away  to  seek  him.  "Why,   L'Islel    are  you  back 

L'Isle  found  his  lordship  in  the  again  ?     You   certainly   have   the 

business  room  of  his  quarters,  but  gift  of  appearing  just  when  you 

quite  at  leisure,  although  seated  by  are  wanted.     Is  not  that  the  case 

a  table  on  which  lay  sundry  papers  with  a  character  called — Methisto- 

in  no  business-like  order.     Most  of  philes  V^ 

them  were  despatches,  returns  and  "  Yes,  my  lord,  but  he  is  a 
other  military  documents.  But  devil,^  said  Ulsle  drily, 
among  them  was  a  goodly  pile  of  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not 
communications  from  the  juiz  de  mean  to  make  an  unsavoury  com- 
fora  of  more  than  one  neighbour-  parison.  But  here  is  another  bit- 
ing comarca^  written  in  eloquent  let-doux  waiting  you  from  Sir 
but  denunciatory  Portuguese,  being  Rowland." 
'vol,  yi.            14 
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Ulsle,  taking  tbe despatch  handed  carelessly.      Moreover,    two-thirds 

to  hira,  broke  the  seal  and  read  it  of  these  complaints  are  groondlesi, 

deliberately,  then  said,  "  does  Sir  and  the  rest  grossly  exaggerated.'' 
Rowland   think  I  keep  an  extra        '*The  sacking  of  the  feriner'a 

stud  of  horses,  to  do  the   riding  house    on   the   border  needed  no 

that  properly  belongs  to  his  own  exaggeration,"  said  L'Isle. 
staff?"  "  I   tell  you  that  was  done  bj 

"  Why  where  is  he  sending  you  the   Spaniards,"    exclainted  Loid 

DOW  ?"  •  Strathern. 

"  To  Badajoz,  on  an  errand  simi-        '*  Yet  worse  cases  than  that  have 

lar  to  that  on  which  I  went  into  occurred,   and   gone  unpunished," 

Andalusia."  urged  L'Isle. 

**To  Badajoz  ?    That  is  no  dis-        "  Because  they  never  could  prore 

tance  at  all ;   at  least  nothing  to  the  charges  and  point  out  the  cnl- 

grumble  at,"  said  Lord  Strathern.  prits,"  replied  his  lordship;  •* the 

"You    are    growing    lazy   L'Isle.  country  is  fuil  of  rateros.    They 

Why  Mabel    would  ride  that  far  commit  the  crimes  and  our  fellows 

after  a   rare  flower.     Just  think  bear  the  blame." 
you  are  chasing  a  fox,  who  takes       *'  That  is  often  true ;  but  I  hsre 

the  high  road,  and  never  doubles  met  with  one  little  case,  in  which 

once  between  this  and  Badajoz."  the  offenders  can  be  pointed  out," 

"  That  would  be  a  fox  of  a  new        "  Well,  let  me  hear  it,"  said  Lord 

breed,"  suggested  L'Isle.  Strathern,    leaning    back    in  his 

"I   confess,"  said    his  lordship,  chair,  as  if  compelled  to  listen,  but 

**  I  never  met  with  one  of  the  kind ;  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  subject 
but  Sir  Rowland's  staff  have  their        "I  stopped  for  a  while  on  my 

hands  full  just  now.    To  lighten  way  back,"  said  L'Isle,   "at  a  little 

their  labours,  I  have  had  to  furnish  venda  on  this  side  of  Juramenka. 

more  than  one  officer  for  special  The  people  of  the  house  were  shy 

duties.    You  surely  would  not  have  and  sullen.     I  had   to  ask  many 

Sir  Rowland  send  an  aid  all  the  questions    before   I   could  induce 

way  from  Coria,  merely  to  see  if  them  to  speak  freely,  but  at  length 

those  Spanish  fellows  in  Badajoz  out  came  a  charge  against  some  of 

are  in  a  state  to  march  without  our  people.    Three  nights  ago  five 

disbanding,  or  without  plundering  of  our  men  had  come  to  the  house, 

the  country  as  they  move  through  and,  calling  for  wine,  sat  down  to 

it!"  drink.    They  soon  became  riotous, 

"  Talking    of   marauding,    my  and  their  conduct  so  insulting  to 

lord,"    said   L'Isle ;    **  I   wish   the  the  man's  wife  and  daughters,  that 

taste  for  that  diversion   was  con-  they  ran  away  to  hide  themselves, 

fined  to  our  Spanish   friends.    It  When  he  required  them  to  pay  the 

is  becoming  every  day  more  ne-  reckoning  and  quit  the  house,  they 

cessary  to   check  the  excesses  of  promised   most    liberal    paymeut, 

our  own  neople.    We  cannot  send  and  seizing,  bound  him  to  a  po^ 

out  a  party  into  the  country  around,  in  his  own  stable,  where  they  gave 

but    on     their    return    they    are  him   fifty  lashes  with   a  leathern 

dogged  at  the  heels  by  complaints  strap,  valuing  the  8tri])e8  at  a  vin- 

and  accusations.     When  we  march  tern  a  piece." 
hence  we  shall  leave  a  villainous       "  The   witty  rascals,"  said  Lord 

name  behind  us."  Strathern,  'I  would  like  to  repay 

"  Oh,  we  will  never  come  back  them  in  their  own  coin." 
here  again,"  said  Lord  Strathern,       "  Moreover,"    continued   L'Isle, 
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"  on  the  roan's  son  making  sonae  apart,  the  truth  may  be  wrung 
resistance  to  their  treatment  of  his  from  even  lying  witnesses/' 
&ther,  they  bound  the  boy,  too,  ^  Impossible,  with  these  people ; 
and  ga?e  him  a  dozen  vintems*  the  truth  is  not  in  them.  Come, 
vorth  of  the  strap  for  pocket  mo-  L'Isle,  no  one  knows  better  than 
ney."  you,  who  are  so  much  in  Sir  Row- 

^  The  liberal  rascals  T  said  Lord  land's  councils,  that  we  are  on  the 
Strathem ;  ^^  they  deserve  a  hand-  point  of  moving  from  this  part  of 
some  profit  on  their  outlay.  But  the  country.  The  little  disorders 
how  do  you  know,  L'lele,  that  their  that  have  occurred  here  can  be 
story  is  true  ?"  followed  by  no  ill  consequences. 

** There  is  no  mistake  about  the  **  We  carry  the  worse  conse- 
flogging "  exclaiojed  L'Isle.  "  They  quences  with  us,"  said  L'Isle,  perti- 
nsed  the  buckle  end  of  the  strap,  naciously.  *^  Little  disorders,  ray 
and  I  myself  saw  the  marks,  some  lord  1  The  peasantry  around  Elvas 
not  yet  scarred  over."  do  not  talk  of  them  so.    They  say 

^  That  silent  witness  may  prove  that  their  property,  is  plundered, 
a  good  deal ;  I  cannot  call  it  their  women  insulted,  and  them- 
toDgueless,"  said  his  lordship,  **for  selves  at  constant  risk  in  life  and 
I  SDppose  the  buckle  had  a  tongue."    limb." 

"I  can  vouch  for  that  by  the  "  What  1  do  the  rascals  talk  of 
mark  it  left  behind,"  said  LTsle.  us  in  that  way  ?  even  while  we  are 
'*6oth  father  and  son  swore  that  protecting  them,"  exclaimed  Lord 
they  would  know  the  fellows  among  Strathem,  springing  from  his  chair, 
a  thousand.  But  the  man  dare  ^*  We  have  spent  more  money 
not  come  to  Elvas  to  search  them  among  them  than  their  beggarly 
ODt,  as  the  scamps  promised  faith-  country  is  worth  in  fee  simple;  and 
fully  to  make  sausage  meat  of  him  they  are  no  more  thankful  than  if 
should  he  venture  near  the  town."   we  had  occupied  it  as  enemies.     I 

''If  the  cowardly  rascal  will  not  wish  they  had  among  them  again, 
come  forward  and  lodge  a  com-  for  a  few  weeks,  that  one-handed 
plaint,"  said  Lord  Stratherq,  "  what  Loison  with  his  cut-throat  bands, 
the  devil  can  we  do  ?"  or  pious  Junot,  who  loved  church 

"We  can  bring  him  here  and  plate  so  well." 
protect  him,"  said  LTsle,  "  while  "  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  robbed 
he  hunts  oat  the  culprits.  If  ne-  by  their  enemies,  they  say,"  sug- 
ceasary,  I  will  take  him  before  my  gested  LTsle,  "  but  they  did  not  ex- 
regiment,  and  let  him  look  every  pect  it  from  their  friends." 
man  in  the  face,  to  see  if  he  can  "  Pooh,"  said  Lord  Strathem, 
identify  the  offenders  in  the  ranks ;  "  the  Portuguese,  of  all  people, 
and  so  with  other  regiments."  ought  to  know  what  real  military 

"What!  muster  the  whole  bri-  license  is.  The  French  taught  them 
gade  for  such  a  poltroon  to  inspect  that.  As  for  our  fellows,  what  if 
them !"  exclaimed  Lord  Strathern.  they  do  at  times  drink  a  little  more 
"What  are  you  dreaming  of,  L'Isle?  wine  than  they  pay  for,  or  even 
It  would  be  offering  a  bounty  for  take  a  lamb  or  kid  from  the  flocks 
accusations  against  the  men.  Half  they  protect,  or  kiss  a  wench  be- 
these  rascals  would  swear  away  a  fore  she  has  consented  ;  is  that  any 
man's  life  for  a  crusadoP  thing   to   make  a  hubbub  about  ? 

"  Perhaps  so,  my  lord.  But  by  The  lads  should  be  paid  for  drink' 
cross-questions  and  examining  them    ing  their  vinAo  v«r<fe,  and  as  for 
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the  girls,  all  the  tronhle  oomes  of  It  oertaiolj  csoaed  a  general  heart- 

their  ignorance  of  our  iongne,  lo  baming  among  his  c^oers.    Lord 

that  they  have  to  be  talked  to  bj  Strathem,  among  others,  had  found 

ugns."  it  hftrd  to  digert,  and  now  angrily 

"Yon  must  be  jesting,  my  lord,  doioonoed  it  as  nnjost. 

To  overlook  small  offences  is  to  ^  Well,   mj   lord,"  said   Ulsle, 

license  greater."  with    more   zeal    than  discretion, 

^I  license  none;  I  punish  what-  "by  the  end  of  the  campwgn  onr 

erer  is  clearly  proved,  but  will  not  men  may  be  in  a  state  to  be  im- 

play  grand  Inquisitor,  and  hunt  out  proved   by   a  touch  of  discipline 

every  little  peccadillo.     With  your  frwskJvUuuk  Sanchez  or  Carlos d'E$- 

notions  L'Isle,  yon  would  bring  the  pana^  unless  they  reject  them  as 

men  to  confession  every  morning,  too  much  like  banditti !" 

and   make  the  service  worse  than  ^And  I  am  captain  of  the  ban- 

purgatory.     Must  I  answer  for  it  if  ditti  T  exclaimed  Lord  Btrathern, 

a  girl  squeaks  out,  half  in  jest  and  in   a  sudden   rage.    ^  As  yon  do 

half  in  earnest  T  not  yet  command  the  brigade,  let 

L'Isle  was  provoked  to  see  that  me  beg  you,  sir,  to  ao  and  look 
Lord  Strathem  was  laughing  at  after  your  own  people,  and  keep 
him,  and  said,  earnestly,  "  You  can-  them  up  to  the  mark,  lest  they  be- 
not  have  forgotten,  my  lord,  the  come  banditti  f* 
state  of  the  army  at  the  end  of  the  **  I  always  obey  orders,  my  lord," 
campaign.  Little  has  yet  been  said  L*[sle,  with  suddenly  assumed 
done  to  bring  this  brigade  up  to  composure ;  ^  I  will  go  and  look 
the  mark,  and  little  will  be  achiev-  after  my  own  regiment,  and  let  the 

ed  by  it  in  the  coming  campaign    rest  of  the  brigade  go" 

in   its  present  state.    Now  is  the  "•  Where^  sir,"  thundered  Lord 

time  to  check  the  licentious  spirit  Strathem. 

by  making  some  severe  examples."  ^^  Their  own  road,"  Lisle  an- 

^  I  will  do  no  such  thing,"  said  swered,  and  bowed  himself  oat  of 
Lord  Strathem,  coolly.  The  occa*  the  room.  He  walked  sedatelv 
sion  does  not  call  for  it  We  will  t^^rough  the  long  corridor  that  led 
be  in  the  field  shortly,  and  want  to  the  entrance  of  this  monastic 
all  the  bayonets  we  can  muster,  house,  then,  yielding  to  some  vio- 
The  brigade  is  too  weak  to  spare  lent  impulse,  sprang  into  his  sad- 
men  from  the  ranks  to  put  into  die,  and  plunging  his  spurs  into  his 
irons."  horse's  flan1»,  dashed  out  of  the 

^  I  did  not  suppose,"  said  L'Isle,  court  and  through  the  olive  grounds 

*^  that  the  waming  my  Lord  Wei-  at  a  killing  pace.    His  astonished 

lington   gave   us  not  long  since,  groom  stared  at  him  for  a  moment, 

would  be  so  soon  forgotten."  then  followed  with  emulous  speed. 

Lisle  alluded  to  the  circular  let-  As  L'Isle  tumed  suddenly  into  the 

ter  Wellington   had   addressed  to  high    road,   a   voice    called   oot: 

his  subordinates,  at  the  end  of  the  "•  Don't  ride  me  down ;    Vm  no 

campaign,  in  which  he  had  politely  Frenchman !"  and  he  saw  Colonel 

dubbed  half  of  his  officers  idlers,  Bradshawe  quickly  but  coolly  press 

whose  habitual  neglect  of  duty  suf-  his  ambling  cob  close  to  the  faedge^ 

fered  their  commands  to  run  into  to  avoid  his  charge, 

raffianism.     Perhaps    their    com-  ^You  seem  to  be  in  a  huny, 

mander  was  suffering  under  a  fit  L'Isle.      Hallo !  here  is  another !" 

of  indigestion  when   he  wrote  it  said  the  colonel,  giving  his  hone 
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anotlier  dezterooa  turn,  to  shun  the  the  distinction  between   the   two 

onset  of  the  groom.    ^  What  news  professions,^'  said  Bradshawe.  ^*One 

Las  come  ?    Or  have  you  joined  has  a  strong  tendency  to  slidA  into 

the  dragoons?     Or  are  you  merely  the  other.    Pray,  tell  roe  what  ar- 

ranning   a  race   with   your    man  guments  you  have  been  using  with 

here  ?"  rav  lord." 

**  Neither,  sir,"  said  L'Isle,  who       L'IsIe,  with  an  effort  at  calmness, 

bad  pulled  np,  and  turned  to  speak  repeated  the  substance  of  the  late 

to  his  comrade.     His  flashing  eye  conversation,  much  to  Bradshawe's 

and  excited  manner,  his  thorough-  amusement;  for  in  him  a  genuine 

bred  steed,  chafing  on  the  bit  and  love  of  mischief  rivalled  his  epi- 

nawing  the  ground,  were  in  strik-  curean  tastes, 
ing  contrast   with    the    unruffled       ^  On  one  point,  my  lord  had  the 

Bradshawe  on  his  sleek  cob,  whose  advantage  of  you,"  said  Bradshawe. 

temper  was  as  smooth  as  his  coat.  ^  It  is  his  privilege  to  bid  you  look 

^  The  fact  is,"  said  Ulsle,  in  what  after  your  regiment ;  not  yours  to 

was  meant  for  an  explanatory  tone,  bid  him  look  after  his  brigade." 
"I  have  just  had  a  serious  conver-       **  True," said  Lisle,  bitterly.  Bnt 

Bstion  with  Lord  Strathern" —  as  you,  though  my  senior,  are  not 

**  Which   grew   quite   animated  my  commander,  I  trust  there  is  no 

before  it  came  to  an  end,"  inter-  insubordination  in  my  telling  you 

jected  Bradshawe,  coolly.  that  the   brigade  is  left  to   look 

^  In  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  after  itself,  and   is  going  to  the 

expressing  my  opinion,"  continued  devil  as  fast  as  it  can." 
Lisle —  *^As  individuals,"  said  Bradshawe, 

**  Rather  strongly  on  the  subject  ^  that  is  the  probable  destination  of 

of  discipline,  military  license  and  most  of  us." 
the   articles   of  war,"   interjected       ^We  will   have   to  get  Julian 

Bradshawe  again.  Sanchez,  or  some  other  guerrilla 

**  You   are   happy  in  your  sur-  chief  to  undertake  its  reformation," 

raises,  sir,"  said  Lisle  stiffly  ;  for  continued  Lisle,  in  great  heat   "  I 

Bradshawe^s   imperturbable    map-  forgot  to  suggest  to  my  lord,  that 

ner  chafed  him  much  in  his  present  before  we  march  away,  we  ought 

mood.  to  levy  a  contribution,  as  a  bounty 

"*  Surmises,    my    dear    fellow  I  for  the  blessing  we  bestow  on  the 

Do  I  not  know  your  opinions  and  neighbourhood  by  leaving  it" 
my  lord's  ?     You  believe  the  rules       ^*A  capital  idea,"  said  Bradshawe, 

and  regulations   made  to  be  en-  "but  by  no  means  original.    The 

forced  ad  literam,  and  he  thinks  French   always  do  so,  when  they 

they  are  to  be  hung  up  in  terrorem.  change  their  cantonments,  that  is, 

My  lord,"  added  Bradshawe,  in  a  if  there  be  anything  left  in  4he 

calm,  judicial  tone,  ^  is  the  more  country  around.   If  our  hands  were 

mistaken  of  the  two."  not  tied,  we  might  yet  learn  some 

**  Since  you  so  far  agree  with  clever  arts  from  Monsieur.    Junot's 

me,"  said  Lisle,  "  would  it  not  be  system  was  to  drive  up  all  the  farm 

well  for  you  to  remind  his  lordship  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood  just  be- 

thftt  it  is  time  to  enforce  some  of  fore   he  marched  off,  then   allow 

the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  them  to  be  redeemed  at  a  low  cash 

pvemment  of  his  Majesty's  troops,  price.     He  found-  it  a  capital  way 

if  he  would  have  his  brigade  con-  to  extract  the  last  hidden  crusado." 
sist  of  soldiers,  and  not  robbers  V         "You  have  mastered  the  enemy's 

"It  is  very  desirable  to  keep  up  system  thoroughly  "said  L'Isle,with 
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a  sneer.  '^Butasourhands  are  tied,  yet,"  Baid  Lord  Stratbem.    Here 

we  cannot  imitate  them;     Perhaps  is  an   order  for  roe  to  meet  Sir 

it  would  better  become  your  posi*  Rowland  at  Alcantara,  at  nine,  the 

tion  in  the  brigade,  for  you  to  try  day   after  to-morrow.      I    am  to 

and  rouse  his  lordship  to  the  ne-  take  yon   and   Conway  with   roe, 

cessity  of  cherkins;  the  license  that  for  he  has  special  instructions  for 

is  growing  daily."  you  both.     And  here  is  an  order 

**  I   would   gladly  do   so,"  said  for  that  modest  fellow  L'Isle  to  at- 

Brailshawe;  *' but  being  no  Oxford  tend,  and  report  the  state  of  the 

logician,  have  not  your  irresistible  Andalusian  reserve.    I  expect  Con* 

power  of  convincing  him.     You  way  to  dinner.    You  had   better 

have  handled  the  matter  so  fully  stay  and  meet  him." 

and  ably,  that  I  need  only  repeat  In  due  time  Major  Conway  ap- 

faithfully    every    word    you    have  peared,  and  dinner  was  announced, 

said.     You  may  depend  upon  me  Mrs.  Shortridge  had  gone  home,  so 

for  that."    And  turning  his  horse,  that  only  two  guests  sat  down  with 

he  rode  gently  off  toward  head-  Lady  Mabel   and  her  father.    No 

Quarters,  while  L^Isle  galloped  up  man  made  himself  more  agreeable 

the  hill  to  Elvas.  in  his  own  house  and  at  his  own 

Bradshawe  found  Lord  Strathern  table  than  Lord  Strathern  usually 
in  as  great  a  rage  as  the  comrade  did,  for  hospitality  was  with  him 
he  had  just  parted  with ;  so  he  an  article  of  religion.  But  to-day 
amused  himself  with  drawing  out  my  lord  was  not  in  a  religiooi 
from  his  lordship  a  recital  of  their  frame  of  mind.  He  was  moody 
late  conversation,  which  he  repaid  and  silent,  or  growled  at  his  se^ 
with  a  sketch  of  L'Isle's  roadside  vanls,  and  gave  short  answers  to 
conference  with  himself.  The  old  his  guests ;  so  that  Major  Con- 
soldier  was  only  the  more  provoked  way,  after  sundry  attempts  to  en- 
on  finding  that,  freely  as  E'Isle  had  gage  hirn  in  conversation,  gave 
spoken,  he  could  hardly  charge  it  up,  and  joined  Bradshawe  in 
him  with  insubordination,  or  twist  his  efforts  to  entertain  Lady  Mabel, 
his  hot  argument  into  a  personal  At  length  the  cloth  was  removed, 
insult.  Soothing  and  chafing  him  the  servants  withdrew,  and  the 
by  turns,  Bradshawe  did  not  per-  gentlemen  sat  over  their  wine;  yet 
mit  the  subject  to  drop,  until  they  Lady  Mabel,  not  trained  to  a  nice 
were  interrupted  by  a  courier  with  observance  of  little  conventionali- 
despatches.  ties,  lingered  there,  watching  her 

"  What  is  all  this?      Post  upon  father's  moody  brow, 
post  I     There  must  be  something  **  So  L'Isle  has  got  back,"  8«d 
in  the  wind  !"  said  my  lord,  as  he  Major  Conway, 
br^ke  the  seal,  which  was  Sir  Row-  **  The   impudent  coxcomb!"  ex- 
land  Iliirs.  claimed  Lord  Strathern. 

"Our  pleasant  winter  here  is  Conway  started.  But  Lady  Ma- 
over,"  said  Bradshawe,  with  a  sigh,  bel  started  as  if  a  snake  had  bitten 
**We  will  be  moving  shortly,  and  her.  She  said  nothing,  however: 
then  hot  marches  and  cold  meals,  perhaps  she  could  not  had  she 
sour  wine  and  bad  quarters,  or  tried.  But  Conway  exclaimed: 
no  quarters  at  all,  will  be  the  order  "  My  lord,  perhaps  I  ^id  not  hear 
of  tne  day.  I  trust  we  shall  move  you  rightly." 
through  a  more  plentiful  country  '*Yo«  did.  Major  Conway.  I 
than  we  did  last  year."  say  that  L'Isle  is  an  impudent  (»x- 

"It  has  not  quite  come  to  that  comb.      The   most   presumptuous 
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fellow  I  know.  I  'will  find  or  lify  his  anger  was  to  take  up  bis 
make  an  occasion  to  give  him  quarrel  vigorously  herself.  Sq 
a  lesson  he  much  needs."  warming  herself  into  a  fit  of  indig- 

"  Why,  ray  lord,  what  has  Ulsle  nation  becoming  the  occasion,  she 
done  r  asked  the  Major.  exclaimed  :  ^  It  is  no  fault  of  mine 

**  Done  1"  said  Lord  Strathern  that  I  see  so  much  of  Colonel 
angrily.  **He  ha<3  said  a  great  Ulsle.  Why  do  you  make  him 
deal  more  than  I  will  tolerate."  so  often  your  guest  ?  As  Colonel 
And  having  broached  the  subject,  Bradshawe  says,  I  have  no  fit  com- 
he  told  his  story  of  Ulsle^s  inter-  panion  here  but  Mrs.  Shortridge, 
view  with  himself^  and  his  remarks  and  he  is  often  with  her.  As 
to  Bradshawe,  pronouncing  his  to  his  presumption,  it  is  not  so 
whole  conduct  presumptuous  and  new  to  me  as  you  suppose.  I  have 
impertinent.  Losing  his  temper  often  laughed  at  him  for  his  vanity 
more  and  more,  he  exclaimed :  in  thinking  that  nobody  can  do 
**Sir  Rowland's  absurd  partiality  anything  as  well  as  himself.  I 
has  spoiled  the  fellow  utterly !"         have  had  to  check  him  before  this 

^  Sir  Rowland  must  not  bear  all  for  presuming  to  find  fault  with 
the  blame,"  said  Bradshawe,  in-  your  management  of  the  brigade ; 
terposing;  then  added  slily :  ^*No  but  did  not  imagine  he  would 
wonder  Llsle's  head  is  turned,  have  the  impertinence  to  insinuate 
considering  who  all  have  helped  to  your  face  that  he  could  com- 
to  spoil  him."  mand  it  better  than  you  do. 

"So  they  have;  and  you  have  "By  Jove!"  exclaimed  Lord 
spoiled  him  more  than  any  one  Strathern,  "  indirectly,  he  as  good 
else,''  exclaimed  Lord  Strathern,  as  told  me  so." 
turning  suddenly  on  Lady  Mabel.  "  So  it  seems,"  said  Lady  Mabel 
"I  hear  of  nobody  but  Colonel  indignantly.  *'I  am  your  daugh- 
Ulsle.  This  Colonel  of  yours  has  ter,  and  resent  such  boyish  imper- 
been  growing  more  and  more  in-  tinence  more  even  than  you  do.  I 
tolerable" —  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity 

"  My  Colonel,  papa  ?"  I  assure   to  express  to  him  my  opinion  on 
you  I  lay  no  claim  to  him,"  said    that  point  most  emphatically." 
Lady  Mabel,  hastily  disclaiming  all       Bradshawe  was  discreetly  silent, 
interest  in  poor  L'Isle.  drinking  in  every  word.     He  did 

"  Why  do  you  have  him  so  not  actually  hate  L'Isle :  he  liked 
much  about  you,  then,  and  quote  Lady  Mabel  well ;  but  he  loved 
him  so  often  ?"  the  mischief  a-brewi  ug,  and  watch- 

"  Why,  my  lord,"  said  Brad-  ed  her  game,  for  he  saw  plainly 
shawe,  again  interposing,  "Lady  that  she  was  playing  one.  Con- 
Mabel  cannot  but  see  and  hear  way  sat  wondering  what  all  /his 
much  of  L'Isle,  while  she  sees  so  would  lead  to,  anxious,  yet  afraid,  to 
much  of  Mrs^,  Shortridge,  their  say  a  word  in  extenuation  of  poor 
mutual  friend."  L' Isle's  offences. 

Lady  Mabel  was  truly  thankful  "By  the  by,"  exclaimed  Lady 
for  this  diversion.  It  gave  her  Mabel,  *•  I  have  promised  Mrs. 
one  moment  to  think,  and  that  Shortridge  my  utmost  aid  in  enter- 
was  enough.  In  her  father's  pre-  taining  her  guests  to-morrow  night, 
sent  mood,  L'Isle  could  not  escape  and  the  better  to  enable  me  to  give 
gross  insult  at  their  next  meeting,  it,  Colonel  L'Isle  is  pledged  to  be 
She  felt  that  the  best  way  to  mol-  in  constant  attendance  as  my  in- 
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terpreter.  .  I  must  write  at  once,  soldiers  ?     If  you  had  been  Joog 

and  let  him  know  that  I  shall  dis-  in  Spain,  you  would  have  knowB 

pense  with  his  services."  that  the  fighting  has  to  be  done 

"  Write  to  the  fellow  at  once,"  by  us." 

growled  Lord  Strathern,  **  and  do  **  O    yes,"    said    Bradshawc. 

not    let    him    misunderstand    the  "  Whatever    they    may  do   on 

tenour  of  your  note."  parade,  the  fighting  always  falli 

"  But  he  has  gone  to  Badajoz,"  to  our  lot." 
said  Bradshawe.    '<  Still,  if  he  has  Lady  Mabel  had   listened  to 
an   appointment  with   you,  Lady  this  dialogue  with  intense  inter- 
Mabel,  he  will  assuredly  be  back  est,   and    no   litte   confusion  of 
in  time."  mind.      She     was    very    angry 

'^  But,  my  lord,"  said  Major  Con-  with   L'Isle,   and   that   perhaps 

way,  "you  have  an  order  for  him  made  her  feel  how  important  be 

to  attend  Sir  Rowland,  at  Alcan-  had    become    to   her.     She  was 

tara  the  morning  after,  so  that  he  not  quite  prepared  to  cut  his  ac- 

would  have  to  give  up  the  pleasure  quaintance,  and  turn  her  back 

of  waiting  on  Lady  Mabel  at  Mrs.  on  him  forever,  and  now  thought 

Shortridge's,  even  though  she  did  she    saw  her  way  through  the 

not  discard  him  in  this  summary  difficulty, 

manner."  "  You  are  driving  my  friend 

"  Then  Mabel  shall  summon  him  L'Isle  to  the  wall,"  saia  Major 
to  attend  her,  according  to  promise,  Conway,  "  I  know  him  to  be  a 
in  spite  of  Sir  Rowland's  order  1"  gallant  man;  but  however  pain- 
thundered  Lord  Strathern,  with  all  ful  the  sacrifice  may  be  to  him, 
the  perverseness  of  an  angry  man."  I  think  he  will  feel  compelled  to 

**  But  suppose  be  pleads  Sir  Row-  wave  his  engagement  with  Lady 

land's  order  in  excuse,"  urged  Con-  Mabel,  and  wait  on  Sir  Rowland 

way.  Hill." 

''  It  shall  not  serve  him.    Mabel  ''  Let  him,  if  he  dare,"  said 

shall  treat  it  as  a  fresh  piece  of  Lady  Mabel,  with  an  emphatic 

impertinence,  and  cut  him  forever."  stamp  of  her  foot. 

**  Suppose  he  attends  Lady  Ma-  <' I  applaud  your  spirit,  Lady 

bel,  and  neglects  Sir  Rowland  f"  Mabel,"    said    Bradshawe   mis- 

'^Then  Sir  Rowland  shall  know  chievously.      '' It   is   lucky  for 

how  lightly  he  holds  his  orders."  L'Isle     that     the     Stewarts    of 

''That  is  being  very  hard  upon  Strathern    are    not    now  repre- 

L'Isle,"  said  Conway.  sented  by  a  son.    As  it  is,  L'Isle 

''Not  as  hard  as  he  deserves,"  will  have  to  make  his  submis- 

said  Lord  Strathern  with  a  bitter  sion  with  the  best  grace  he  can." 

laugh.  *<  I  trust  Lady  Mabel  will  ac- 

*'  It  is  probably  very  import-  cept  it  in  some  other  shape  than 

ant,"  urged  Conway,  **  that  Sir  slighting  Sir  Rowland's  order," 

Rowland  should  know  at  once  said  Conway.     *' L'Isle  will  not 

the  real  state  of  this  Andalusian  do  that." 

reserve.       Much    may    depend  "  That,  and  nothing  else,"  said 

upon  it."  Lady  Mabel  resolutely — almost 

*'  Tut,"  said    Lord    Strathern  angrily.     "  I  hold  myself  to  be 

contemptuously.  ''What matters  quite  as  good  as  Sir  Rowland, 

L'Isle's  being  able  to  tell  him  and   the  first  appointment  was 

whether  or  not  they  look  like  with  me." 
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*<Sir  Rowland  will  have   to  expose  and  laugh  at  him,  as  he 

yield  precedence  to  you.  Lady  deserves,  in  Alcantara.'^ 
Mabel,"  said  Bradshawe.     "If       '<  But   this  is  a  regular  plot 

L'Isle  knows  the  penalty,  he  will  against    poor  L'Isle/'    ohjected 

have  to  attend  on  you."  Conway. 

"  Begging  Lady  Mabel's  par-       "  Plot  or  no  plot,  it  is  under- 

don,"  said  Conway,  **L'Isle  will  stood  that  you  give  him  no  hint," 

do  no  such  thing."  said  Lord  Strathern. 

"  Conway,"  said  Lord  Strath-       "  Certainly    not,"    exclaimed 

ern,  with  a  sneer,  <'  this  punc-  Bradshawe,  rubbing  his  hands 

tilions  friend  of  yours   is  very  together.     "Conway,  you  must 

exacting   towards  other  people,  not  blab." 
But  I  will  bet  you  fifty  guineas       "  I  suppose  I  must  not,"  said 

that  he  keeps  Sir  Rowland  wail-  Conway,  with  a  very  grave  face, 

ing  for  news  of  a  batch  of  raga-  chiefly  for  L'Isle,  but  partly  for 

muffins  not  worth  hearing  about."  his  fifty  guineas.     <*But  this  is 

'*My  funds  are  rather  low  just  a  serious  matter.     It  may  be  of 

now,"  said  Conway,  "  to  hazard  vital  importance  for  Sir  Rowland 

fifty  guineas  on  a  bet."  to  know  at  once  if  the  Andalu- 

"I  thought  you  would  not  back  sian  reserve" — 
him  but  in  words,"   said   Lord        **The    Andalusian    reserve," 

Strathern,   in    a    contemptuous  said  Lord  Strathern,  interrupting 

tone.  him,  "  will  never  let  themselves 

"Nay,"   said  Conway,  stung  be  food  for  powder." 
by  his  manner,   "I  know   that       Lady  Mabel  now  slipped  out 

where  duty  is  concerned  L'Isle  is  of  the  room,  to  hide  her  confu- 

apunctilious  man.  To  obey  every  sion    and   anxiety;    and    Major 

order  to  the  letter  and  the  se-  Conway,  finding  my  lord  not  in 

cond,  is  a  point  of  honour  with  a  mood  to  please  or  be  pleased, 

him,  and  I  will  risk  my  money  soon    took    leave,    followed    by 

upon  him."  Bradshawe  in  high  glee,  though 

"  Done,"  said  Lord  Strathern  ;  he  suppressed  the  outward  signs 
"  and  now,  Mabel,  use  your  wits  of  it  until  he  had  turned  his 
to  keep  the  fellow  here,  and  back  upon  the  hospitable  man- 
make  a  fool  of  him ;  and  I  will  sion. 


SONNET. 

O !  HEMOBT,  though  thy  faithful  tablet  bears 

The  blot  of  many  sorrows^  not  for  these, 

To  Lethe's  waters  would  [  fly  for  ease 

From  the  sharp  sting  of  sad  remembered  cares. 

And  what  if  retrospective  fancy  sees 

On  the  dark  aspect  which  my  past  life  wears 

But  few  bright  spots,  so  pleasant,  and  so  fair 

Are  these  to  me,  that  were  there  only  one 

On  thy  recording  page,  for  that  one's  sake 

The  rest  of  thy  black  catalogue  were  dear ; 

For  beats  the  human  heart  that  hath  not  known 

Sweet  moments,  that  a  rich  atonement  make 

For  years  of  still  accumulating  sorrow, 

Bright  hours,  from  which  dark  ages  light  may  borrow  ? 
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Bear  House,  June,  185 — •  Mr.  Potter,  how  little  are  men 
Ml/  Dear  Paul, —  prone  to  prize  this  great  boon  of 
For  some  time  past,  I  have  been  health,  while  in  the  full  tide  of  its 
under  the  effects  of  some  malign  enjoyment ! — when  the  sun  sbioea 
influence    or  other — the  weather,  upon  their  strength,  **Hnd  the  fair 
the  table,  or  indiscretion,   (for   I  breath  of  heaven  gently  wafts  them 
am  always  at  a  loss  to  trace  effects  to  their  own  purposes  ^ — when  we 
to  causes  in  these   matters,)  and  can  go  forth  beneath  the  pleasant 
have  had  to  go  upon  the  sick  list,and  sky,  and  mingle  with  the  friends  we 
resort  to  remedies,  or,  as  we  used  to  hold  dear!     Ah,  it  is  only  when 
say  at  "  Alma  Mater,"  have  had  to  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  sicknen 
"  Wheaton  it"     My  dear  wife  al-  that  we  begin  rightly  to  appreciate, 
ways  dreads  these  occasions ;  they  duly  to  realize,  what  our  depriva- 
are    one    of   her   anxieties  ; — she  tion  is.    "When,"  as  good  old  Jere- 
maintains   that  I  Invariably  over-  my  Taylor  has  it,  (who  can  read  his 
dose  myself;  and  she  has  her  pri-  chapter  on   the   ^*  Advantages  of 
vate  apprehensions  that  I  may  one  Sickness,"  nor  love  and  admire  the 
day    overdo    the    matter    fatally,  heart  that  dictated  it,)  ^  we  forget 
Careful     soul, — ever    for    taking  all  our  knotty  discourses  of  philoso- 
things  in  time, — yet  with  no  good  phy,  and  a  syllogism  makes  our 
opinion  of  the  medical  faculty,  she  head    ache,"  *'when    the   soul  is 
would  prescribe  for  me  herself,  giv-  undressing,  and  takes  off  the  rough- 
ing small  doses  at  the  start,  and  re-  ness  of  her  great  and  little  angers 
posting  until  the  desired  effect  is  and  animosities,  and  sees  the  dust, 
produced.     My  plan,  which  shocks  and  feels  the  dishonours  of  the  body, 
her   terribly,  is  to  attack  in  force,  and  reads  the  register  of  all  the 
and  dislodge  the  enemy  by  superio-  sad  adherences."    But  sad,  indeed, 
rity  of  numbers  on  a  given  point ;  is  it,  if  sickness  only  serves  as  a 
but  my  late  experience  has  led  me  school   for  our  impatience ;   if  it 
to  more  than  half  suspect  she  was  teach  no  other  lesson  than  to  lament 
right ;  at  all  events,  on  the  occasion  the  worldly  pleasures  from  which 
in  question,  one  of  two  things  be-  we  are  withdrawn ;   if  it  draw  as 
came  established  beyond  a  perad-  no  nearer  in  ,  patience,  gratitude, 
venture,  either  the  dose  was  very  and   resignation,  to   the   merciful 
excessive  in  quantity,  or  it  was  the  hand  that  afflicts  only  that  it  may 
"  lightning  train  "   of  all   "  doctor  heal.     Happy  the  man,  who,  when 
stuff."     However,  it  bore  me  to  the  he  rises  from  the  bed  of  sufferin/;, 
health  station  with   despatch  and  can  feelingly  say,  *<  It  is  good  for 
safety,  where  I  hope    to  sojourn  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted." 
until  my  turn  comes  again  to  travel  But  how  are   you   Paul,  now 
the   melancholy  way   that  finally  while  the  sultry  days  are  pouring 
leads  us  to  the  dark  valley.  down   their   mephitic    influences? 
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Or,  I  might  rather  ask,  how  is  your  convulse  9 — would  you  laugh  all 
laugh  ?  for  if  your  risibles  are  only  night? — tell  ,me  that,  and  turn  all 
in  tune,  and  perform  their  functions  your  dreams  into  merry-making, 
naturally,  there  is  no  need,  in  your  Potter,  I  began  to  feel  concerned 
case,  for  further  inquiry ;  it  may  for  the  consequences.  I  didn't 
be  taken  for  granted  you  are  ^^ioost  know  where  the  latter  end  of  that 
right''  as  Gottlieb  has  it,  and  have  laugh  could  be,  or  when  it  would 
no  occasion  to  ^  Wheaton  it."  So  die  out.  I  had  read  enough  in 
that  your  bodily  condition  might  Democritus,  Junr.,  to  know  you 
be  mathematically  expressed  by  the  had  ^'abundance  of  pleasant  vapours 
formula  y  =  F  {x)  :  x  being  the  which  tickled  your  midriffs  by 
laugh.  Tell  me  then,  whether  you  are  which  titillation  your  arteries  were 
able  to  extemporize  a  laugh,as  copi-  pulled,  and  your  spirits  from  thence 
CDS,  as  exuberant,  yea,  as  hilarious  possessed  your  sides,  countenance, 
and  long  as  used  to  break  forth  on  all  and  eyes."  Still  I  felt  concerned 
proper  occasions  ? — for  who  will  for  the  end.  People  generally,  es- 
presume  to  assert  that  Mr.  P.  Pot-  pecially  your  practical  jokers,  don't 
ter  was  ever  guilty  of  failing  in  a  relish  being  laughed  at ;  but  I 
laugh  on  all  proper  occasions  1  would  gladly  subscribe  a  month's 
Tell  me  whether  your  cheeks  would  pay  and  emoluments,  to  hear  you 
not  "crack"  if  submitted  to  some  do  that  laugh  over  again.  Ah, but 
old-fashioned  tests  oow-a-days?  Say,  didn't  I  get  my  revenge  out  of  the 
if  we  were  again,  as  once,  on  the  fellow  by  frightening  him,  in  my 
heights  of  St.  Ermo,  within  the  turn,  to  beg  my  pardon  ?  Did  I 
fortifications  overlooking  the  Bay  of  not,  after  being  safely  landed,  take 
Naples,  making  observations,  and  a  rapid  survey  of  things,  and  con- 
taking  mental  notes  and  surveys,  elude — while  fully  realizing  the 
and  a  little,  a  very  little  curiosity  narrow  escape  I  had  made  from  a 
should  lead  your  friend  to  depart  misfortune  so  mortifying  as  being 
from  the  prescribed  track,  and  shot  in  the  rear — it  would  never 
mount  the  interior  slope  of  an  in-  do,  for  my  credit,  for  the  credit  of 
ner  work  in  order  to  see  what  was  America,  to  go  on  my  way  satisfied, 
on  the  other  side  worthy  of  note —  and  unprotesting,  after  having  had 
and  a  thundering  Swiss  mercenary,  a  gun  levelled  at  that  quarter  ?  And 
watching  the  movement,  with  loud  under  the  impulse  of  these  patriotic 
and  dreadful  imprecations,  should  feelings,  did  we  not  boldly  turn 
again  bring  his  bloody  blunderbuss  and  approach  the  fellow,  and  ask 
to  bear  upon  his  defenceless  back  him  what  he  meant,  and  if  he  didn't 
and  legs,  and  you  should  behold  know,  it  was  very  careless  to  be 
that  friend,  when  he  found  himself  aiming  loaded  guns  at  gentlemen 
the  mark  of  that  direct  aim,  drop  in  that  way  9  And  when  he  said  his 
down  as  if  Already  shot,  and  be-  "  orders  were  to  fire  at  anybody 
tween  a  slide,  a  roll,  and  a  tumble,  who  attempted  to  climb  that  slope," 
in  which  those  legs  described  gyra-  did  we  not  ask  him  why  he  did  not 
tions  numerous  and  wonderful,  hail  first,  and  give  a  gentleman  a 
bring  up  upon  the  berme,  would  chance  of  being  shot  in  front  ? 
jou  again  laugh  ?-would  you  laugh  Were  we  not  working  upon  him  by 
88  much  and  as  long? — would  you  holding  up  to  view  the  unmilitary 
again  press  your  sides  and  split  nature  of  the  act,  and  the  disgrace 
notwithstanding? — would  you  lean  attending  it,  and  demanding,  in 
jonr  back   against  the  wall  and  great  indignation,  to  eee  the  com* 
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rnanding  officer,  whea  yon  made  assumed  dimensions  I  had  new 

the  discovery  that  he  spoke  Ger-  seen  you  assume  before.    Indigna- 

man ;  and  by  the  application  of  a  tion  swelled,  almost  doubled  yoor 

few  words    of   his    dear    mother  proportions,   as  with  much  angry 

tongue,  so  completely  melted  him  passion  glowing  from  your  eye,  yoo 

that  he  haii  no  way  left  to  express  turned  upon  red  legs,  and  with  loud 

his  regret?    The  fellow   couldn't  declamation,  atid  fierce  gesticals- 

forgive  himself,  that  he  had  come  tion,  demanded  to  know,  ^  if  he 

near  shooting  the  companion  of  a  took  us  for  spies  T     So  sudden  was 

man  who  spoke  German :  the  summons,  so  menacing  the  ap- 

.,  „      ...        ,        ^  .  pearance  of  thines,  his  presence  of 

"  Sprache  sehon  una  wunderbar,  'ji          ^           L  x.*                jx 

Ach  vne  /klingest  du  so  Jdar !  "  ™»n<i  ^^^^^  forsook  him  ;    and  to 

add  to  his  discomfiture,  the  crowd 

Then  it  was,  Paul,  that  wounded  began  jeering  him,  in  the  midst  of 

honour  felt  satisfied,  and  resumed  which,  with   unequalled   show  of 

her  seat  honour  wounded,  outraged  and  ag- 

I  could  never  account  for  the  grieved,  you  expressed  your  undy- 
fact,  that  two  such  exemplary,  re-  ing  resolution,  "  never  to  submit  to 
tiring,  unsuspicious,  and  good-look-  having  your  steps  dogged  ;"  and 
ing  persons  as  Messrs.  Potter  k  concluded  by  demanding  to  be 
Grunter,  who  lived  respectably,  taken  to  the  guard  house  if  he 
and  enjoyed  the  honour  of  the  friend-  suspected  us.  As  might  be  sup- 
ship,  dinners  and  countenance  of  posed,  the  dogger  retired  discom- 
ourcountry'srepresentativesyshould  fited,  carrying  his  colors  between 
have  been  objects  of  suspicion  to  his  legs. 

the  Bomba  dynasty  ;  but  so  it  was.  As  1  take  a  retrospective  view  of 
The  case  just  related  was  only  one  our  stay  at  Naples,  its  whole  bis 
of  a  number  going  to  prove  it ;  we  tory  appears  made  up  of  a  series  of 
were  suspected  of  harbouring  de-  assaults  of  a  more  or  l<*ss  aggm- 
signs  against  the  State,  or  of  being  vated  nature.  Besides  those  men- 
emissaries  of  Mazzini.  You  will  tioned,  there  was  your  treading  on 
not  have  forgotten  the  instance  that  the  ambassador's  cat's  tail,  as  we 
occurred  while  we  were  leisurely  were  retiring  late  one  night, 
sauntering,  one  fine  afternoon,  up  through  a  dark  ante-chamber,  from 
the  Strada  Toledo ;  how  we  soon  an  entertainment  he  gave  us.  It 
became  aware  of  our  steps,  being  was  unkind  of  you.  Potter,  and  she 
dogged  by  a  pair  of  scarlet  legs,  made  night  so  awfully  hideous  with 
At  first,  we  thought  we  might  be  her  outcries,  even  bringing  out  the 
mistaken,  and  unwilling  to  draw  ambassador  himself  to  learn  the 
rash  conclusions,  crossed  and  re-  cause.  Soon  thereafter  occurred 
crossed  the  street  several  times,  your  assault  with  the  OhanKHs 
halted  before  the  windows,  and  cane  upon  the  inde{|tigable  little 
tested  the  matter  in  various  ways ;  beggar  before  Ghiesa  St.  Francesco, 
but  there,  sure  enough,  were  the  in-  with  his  everlasting  **  niche  padre, 
evitable  legs  after  us.  There  could  niche  madre  nix  mangiares."  Aad 
be  no  mistaking  the  matter.  this  again  was  soon  followed  by  our 

It  has  been  my  fortune,  Potter,  combined  assault  upon  the  boat- 
to  be  with  you  much,  and  behold  man  whom  we  had  engaged  at  a 
you  in  various  trying  scenes ;  but  stipulated  price  to  row  us  out  to 
this  was  the  occasion  when  you  the  French  steamer.  But  how 
surpassed     yourself, — when     you  could  we  foresee,  that  when  half- 
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way  he  shoald  coolly  lie  upon  his  dividual,   whose  eye-glass,  check- 

oare,  and  pertinacioosly  and  dog-  cap,  red  neck-clotfa,  striped  waist* 

gedly  refuse  to  stir,  unless  we  near-  coat  and  pants,  proclaimed  him 

]y  doubled  the  compeusation.   But  from  the  land  of  Snobs.    He  was 

did  we  accommodate  the  rogue  ?  about  going  up  the  side,  when  the 

Was  a  ^passive  submission  to  im-  health-officer  hailed  him  in  £ng- 

poMtion  part  of  our  proOTammel  lish,   and   politely   asked   for  his 

Did  not  rather  Potter  nse  in  his  ticket    "  Com  e  and  getit,**  grow  led 

wrath,  and  Grunter  in  his  strength,  John   Bull.    The   officer  directed 

and  surrounding  him   by  a  welU  the  oarsman  to  row  to  him.    ^  Lie 

concerted  manoeuvre,  while  violent  still,  demme,''  said   Bull  ;  "  don't 

hands  were  laid  upon  his  wretched  stir  a  peg  ;  if  he  wants  it,  it's  his 

throat,  give  him  the  dire  alterna-    business  to  come  after  it,  d n 

tire  of  rowing  or  going  overboard,  him  !*'     The  scene   began  .to  as- 

I  think  we  may  congratulate  sume  an  exciting  phase.  The 
ourselves,  that,  however  free  an  un-  officer  peremptorily  demanded  the 
constrained  liberality  might  make  billet,  or  he,  Bull,  would  not  be  al- 
us  with  the  life  of  our  pockets,  we  lowed  to  go  aboard.  ^  Come  and 
successfully  checkmated  all  outside  get  it,  if  you  want  it,"  sard  Bull 
attempts  at  the  bleeding  of  that  again ;  ^  Vm  not  going  to  wait  on 
vital  part  Witness  the  learned  you — damme  if  I  am."  Finding 
scholar  and  gentleman  in  Paris,  nothing  could  be  made  out  of  the 
who,  presuming  upon  a  two  months'  casein  hand,  the  official  drew  up 
intimate  acouaintance,  and  ^  the  to  Bull's  boat,  when  the  latter,  in 
high  estimation  in  which  he  held  a  most  ungentlemanly,  unhand- 
onr  characters,  and  reputation  for  some  manner,  which  shocked  and 
liberality,^'  subscribed  our  names  disgusted  all  lookers-on,  coolly  dis- 
for  a  considerable  amount  to  some  charged  a  copious  expectoration  in 
extraordinary  charity,  without  so  the  paper,  handed  it  to  the  boat- 
much  as  a  ^  by  your  leave  gentle-  man  to  hand  over  to  the  officer,  and 
men."  What  dejection  overspread  jumped  aboard.  The  next  day,  this 
bis  face,  when,  fancying  the  con-  beautiful  illustration  of  the  workings 
tribation  already  in  hand,  our  open  of  Snobbery  was  transformed  into  a 
rebellion  rose  up  like  another  collar  dashing  mounted  officer,  at  a  re- 
bone  to  dash  his  hopes.  *^0  Bute,  view  at  Valletta.  He  held  a  com- 
—Bute, — why  did  you  break  that  mission  in  Her  Majesty's  88th.  I 
collar  bone  !"  turn  him  over  to  your  discriminat- 

I  cannot  help  recalling  here  an  ing  mind  for  classification, 

incident,  which  my  mind  has  in-  Delightful,  O  Paul,  may  be  the 

disBolttbly  connected  your  chapter  ascent  of  Vesuvius  from  the  Naples 

on  Snobs.    You  know,  by  a  port  side,  seated  upon  a  good  mule,  and 

regulation,  each  person  departing  winding  your  way  over  the  well- 

from    Naples,  has  to  procure    a  beaten  lava  road;  but  to  accom- 

**  health-ticket,"  which  must  be  lefb  plish  the  feat  from  another  direc- 

with  an  officer  stationed  alongside  tion,  over  loose,  caving,  giving-way 

the  departing  vessel.     We  had  just  cinder-beds,  and  that  at  an  angle 

brought  our  difficulty  with  the  re-  of  forty-five  degrees,  hoe  opus,  hie 

fractory  boatman   to  a  successful  iabor  est  I 

issue,  and  stepped  aboard,  when  a  What  possessed  us,  in  our  ex- 
boat  approached,  with  a  portly,  cursions  to  places  of  difficult  access, 
red-faced,  prepossessing-looking  in-  to  always  leave  the  straight  and 
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narrow  path,  and  be  forever  striv-  heads,  for  many  yards  down  the 

ing  to  climb  up  some  other  way  ?  declivity. 

Was  it  the  love  of  adventure,  or  These  occasions  were  little  god- 
the  human  nature  in  us?  In  sends,  to  be  sure,  for  we  could  ait 
how  many  perplexing  scrapes  has  down  and  rest,  while  the  guide  re- 
it  not  involved  us  f  This  propen-  covered  them ;  and  I  know  yon 
sity  it  was  that  led  us  to  make  the  valued  them  highly,  for  once  I  saw 
ascent  of  the  volcano  from  Pompeii  you  shake  your  hat  off,  without 
direct,  and  of  course  over  the  vine-  any  attempt  at  catching  after  ii, 
yards,  gardens,  and  walls  interven-  and  immediately  thereupou  tai 
ing,  and  up  the  steep  mountain's  down. 

cindery  side.      For  the  first  half  When  about  half-way  up,  and 

hour,   how   well  it   all  went  on  I  where   the   cinders   became   very 

How  merry,  how  exultant  were  we  I  loose,  and  the  wind  blew  very  hard, 

— surpassing   both   ourselves   and  I  must  confess  my  lega  began  to 

the  guide   in    the    activity    with  refuse  their  office.     It  appeared  to 

which  we  leaped  the  little  streams,  my  sober  judgment,  as  impossible 

vaulted  over  the  walls,  took  the  to  take  another  step,  as  to  swallow 

low  palings,  dashed   up  a  gentle  the  mountain  before  me.     On  thit 

slope,  or  threaded  the  vine  rows —  occasion,  I  own,  I  did  call  a  halt, 

our  sticks  and  coat-tails  flourishing  under  pretence  of  asking  the  guide 

in  the  air.     How  bravely  did  we  a  few  questions  about  the  pano^ 

progress ;  how  little  care  to  con-  ama  at  our  feet ;  but  I  did  not  fail 

fess,  or  yield  to  the  difficulties,  un-  to  observe  the  glow  of  satisfaction 

doubted ly  growing  as  we  charged  that  overspread  your  countenance 

ever  onward,  upward !     And  when  as  you  took  advantage  of  it,  to  sit 

spirit  began  sensibly  to  evaporate  down.    Indeed,  I  don't  think  yon 

with  loss  of  breath,  how  naturally  went  on  during  a  single  one  of  the 

did  you  halt,  and  turning  to  the  many  halts  we  made.    And  though 

bay,  call  my  attention  to  the  beau-  you   never   would  confess  to  an; 

ties   there  reposing ;   and   as   the  giving  way  of  the  powers  of  endur- 

country   became   more   open,  the  ance,  you  must  own   to  the  great 

walking  less  firm,   and  Vesuvius  advantage  you  had  over  me  in  the 

stretched  out  his  huge  proportions  brevity  of  your  legs,  as  compared 

in   great  swelling  heaps  of  loose  with  mine.    You  worked  nearer  to 

ashes,  far,  far  upward  to  our  wist-  your  point  of  draught,  and  had  not 

ful  gaze — with  how  much  artless-  so  much  leg  to  bury  in  the  ashes, 

ness   did    you    draw    forth    your  and,  consequently,  not  so  much  to 

**  pocket  companion,"   and   invite  pull  out   again.     All   these  were 

me  to  partake,  as  if  fully  realizing  real  advantages.     However,  I  can- 

the  emergency,  and  bracing  for  it.  didly  admit,  I  soon  began  to  feel 

To  add   to  our  discomfiture,   the  persuaded — ^yea,  with  a  great  per- 

wind  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  di-  suasion — that  to  gain  the  top,  the 

rectly  down  the  hill,  in  our  faces;  object  of  our  ambitious  aim,  was 

and  what,  with  the  difficulty  of  ad-  among  the  impossible   things  for 

vancing  under  such  adverse  circum-  S.  Grunter,    without  the  friendly 

stances,    or  even    preserving   our  aid  of  some  little  extraneous  appli- 

equilibrium,  with  feet  plunging  in  at  ance,  to  the  front  or  rear  of  said 

each  step  to  the  ankle,  our   hats  Grunter.     Exhausted  nature  began 

would   every   now   and    then    go  to  fag.      I  called  another  halt;  and 

whirling    and    scaling    from    our  in  the  depths  of  ray  own  spirit,  my 
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ejes  fixed  npon  the  top,  yet  a  good    half-way  down  the  mountaio,  di^c., 
way  off,   held   a  prirate  coancil    &c. 

oyer  the  state  of  my  forces.  What  I  have  no  need  to  call  your  at- 
the  result  of  that  council  was,  Mr.  teotion  to  the  interesting  process 
P.,  I  shall  not  tell  you ;  you  had  of  boilinor,  frying,  steaming,  stew- 
enough  to  do  with  your  own  ener-  ing  and  hissing  we  remarked  going 
gies.  Suffice  it  to  say,  just  at  this  on  in  that  crater,  as  nothing  but 
moment,  our  good-natured,  inge-  that  handkerchief  business  ever  in- 
nious  guide  hit  upon  a  capital  de-  terested  you  in  relation  to  this 
vice,  which  I  adopted  without  whole  excursion.  After  a  few  hur- 
questioning.  He  offered  me  the  ried  observations,  interrupted  by 
end  of  a  very  red  bandanna,  which  frequent  gusts  of  deadly  gases, 
I  eagerly  secured ;  he  held  on  to  smoking  a  cigar,  and  otherwise  re- 
the  other  end  with  both  hands,  cuperating  exhausted  nature,  we 
thus  forming  a  drag  rope,  which  prepared  for  the  descent — which, 
passed  over  his  shoulder.  At  the  according  to  all  philosophical  rules, 
same  time,  he  put  in  practice,  for  should  be  as  easy  in  proportion  as 
your  benefit,  another  device  his  fer-  the  assent  was  difficult.  Again 
tile  mind  had  suggested;  this  was,  my  journal  reads:  **Set  out  on  re- 
by  a  succession  of  cheers  and  ex-  turn  ;  purposed  taking  it  leisurely 
postnlations  to  encourage  your  down ;  treacherous  ground ;  no 
efforts.  I  can  hear  the  good  fel-  foothold,  and  begin  sliding ;  rapid 
low  now:  "Courage,  monsieur  1  slide  of  Paul ;  he  goes  overhead- 
courage  r  And  you  did  take  long,  and  after  a  succession  of  half 
courage,  and  stepped  out  manfully,  somersets,  brings  up  against  an 
Does  not  my  Journal  here  read —  elevated  mound,  half  buried  in  cin- 
**Guidekepton  cheering,  *  Courage,  ders;  extricate  him;  from  this 
monsieur!  courage!  Entare  une  time  the  descent  tremendous;  safely 
/oc«,  »V/  v(yu8  plaity^  Another  and  rapidly  accomplished.  Bade 
brilliant,  but  apparently  hopeless,  the  faithful  guide  adieu;  regret  at 
attempt  to  advance.     "  Courage  !    parting ;  some  compunctions  as  to 

courage !"    D n   courage  and    whether  I  had  sufficiently  rerauner- 

cinders.  Nevertheless  a  desperate  ated  him  for  extra  services ;  but, 
struggle  above  the  ankles  in  ashes,  faithful  fellow,  he  was  satisfied — 
^  Courage !  '  Bravo  monsieur !  his  desires  were  as  humble  as  his 
Faites  Vessai  de  nouveau^^  as  a  opinion  of  his  rare  qualities.'' 
successful  effort  brought  out  one  Ah,  Paul!  those  were  happy 
leg,  while  the  other  went  down,  days!  Let  us  take  our  wives  and 
**  Une  fois  de  pluet"  Courage,  begone  again.  Let  us  take  them 
monsieur  I  courage  ! — while  he  and  the  babies  up  Vesuvius.  I 
draws  away  with  a  species  of  des-  shall  name  my  next  boy  Vesuvius 
peration.  The  man  was  evidently  Grunter.  An  ignorant  fellow  asked 
designed  by  nature  to  lead  forlorn  me  this  morning,  ^  if  babies  cut 
hopes.  Paul,  under  pretence  of  teeth  with  a  scissors,  or  what?" 
laughing  immoderately,  sinks  down.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you 
Prospects  begin  to  brighten.  All  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  where  that 
hands  renew  efforts! — encouraging  poor  dog  had  to  smell  the  gas,  and 
advance!  *' Courage!  courage!" —  die  several  times  daily,  for  you  wit- 
and  the  top  is  gained  !  Fall  down  nessed  the  performance,  and  the 
exhausted  on  the  crater's  edge,  evident  reluctance  with  which  the 
Sensations  of  having  left  legs  some    unfortunate  brute  played  his  part. 
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Neither  will  we  go  to  Virgil's  tomb,  by  the  elevated  caadle  appendage, 
or  the  grotto  of  Posilippo ;  for  did  and  uses  other  arts  to  draw  mj  at- 
you  not  pluck  a  sprig  from  the  one  tention,  not  uncommon  with  cats 
and  traverse  the  other.  The  Sol-  of  her  parts  and  breeding.  She 
faterra  has  lost  its  charm  since  we  has  come  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and 
discolored  our  silver  coin  in  its  soil,  says,  as  plain  as  words  can  convey 
and  the  hot  spring  since  we  boiled  meaning — ^*'I  shall  not  devote  an- 
an  ^gg  therein.  Baia  and  Curaae  other  line  to  you."  Which  roost 
are  still  fresh  in  mind,  and  Pozz-  interrupt  (opportunely?)  the  pro- 
poli,  where  St  Paul  landed,  has  gross  of  our  descent  to  the  lower 
been  sketched.  Let  us  turn  to  the  regions,  to  a  more  convenient  sea- 
Grotto  of  Avernus,  and  our  descent  son.  I  shall  embrace  an  early  op- 
to  the  kingdom  of  Pluto —  portunity  of  renewing  it,  and  at  the 
But,  hark! — me-wl — me-w! —  same  time  introduce  you  to  Mis- 
pu-r-r-r! — mauw!  I  turn  my  head;  tress  Letitia^s  happiness,  which  I 
Mrs.  Hinz  is  announcing  her  ar-  have  neglected,  though  I  had  pre- 
rival.  Sh^  jumps  upon  the  chair,  pared  vou  to  expect  news  of  her. 
the  table  ;  steps  over  my  pen,  ink,  Meanwhile,  I  subscribe  myself, 
and  paper;  rubs  her  dorsal  elon-  As  ever,  yours,  S.  G. 
gation  against  my  chin,  till  arrested  Mr.  P.  Potter,  Magnolia  Cabin. 


K  UMBER   ZTI. 


MAGNOLiiL  Cabin,  July,  185 — .  caught,  but  I  turned  ray  eyes  qni- 

My  dear  Simon^ —  etly  toward  the  opposite  hills,  and 

I  have  laughed  long  and  often  telling  the  man   I  was   an   artist, 

over  yourreference  to  our  adventure  dashed  away  furiously   at  a  land- 

with  the  Neapolitan  sentinel.     A  scape.     It  would   not  do,  though  ; 

similar  contretemps  befel  me  at  Ge-  he  would  not  be  satisfied,  and  in- 

noa.     I  was  walking,  one  day,  on  sisted   that  I  should  continue  my 

those  fortifications  rendered  so  fa-  walk,  with  which  request  I  politely 

mous   by  Massena's  immortal  de-  and  immediately  complied,  glad  to 

fence,  and  was  trying  to  fix  the  lo-  escape  the  guard-house, 

calities  in  my  Inind.      I   had,  also.  That  was  greater   presence  of 

a  furtive  longing  to  make  a  sketch  mind  than  I  showed  one  day  at  the 

of  an  iron  gun  carriage  which  stood  Horse-Guards,  in    a    performance 

on  the  ramparts.     A  sentinel  was  wherein  myself  and  my  new  hat 

walking  on  the  wall,  but  by  getting  were  the  chief  actors.     That  new 

close  in  to  it,  I  thought  I  could  hat  had  several  unlucky  accidents 

clear  the  range  of  his  vision.      I  happen  to  it,  which  no  doubt  hast- 

did  so,  and  was  quietly  but  rapidly,  ened  its  decline,  and  caused^it  to 

and  as  I  thought,  secretly  doing  my  assume  that  battered  and  dejected 

work,  when  a  hoarse,  violent  '^cam-  appearance,  which  necessitated  itt 

minaT  made  me  took  up  quickly,  abandonment   at  Paris.      But  the 

to  see,  to  my  terror,  a  huge-barrel-  one  I  now  advert  to  was  one  of  the 

led  musket,  with  a  bore  as  big  as  most  damaging,  and  decidedly  the 

my  head,  pointing  straight  at  me,  most  ludicrous,  of  the  series  of  its 

and  a  vicious  looking  sentinel  squint-  misadventures.     You  may  recollect 

ing  along  the  top  of  it   I  was  fairly  that  while  we  were  absorbed  in  ad- 
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miration  of  the  troops  at  guard-  half  dollars,  for   the   privilege  of 

mouDtiDg,  and  scanning  them  with  standing   up  in  the  pit  for  seven 

eyes  not  unfamiliar  to  such  dis-  hours. 

plays,  a  sudden  flaw  of  wind  dis-       A  story  connected  with  this  Op- 
lodged  my  bran  new  beaver,  and  era-hous^,  flashes  upon  roe,  and  I 
sent  it  rolling  over  the  wide  parade,  must  tell  it  to  you,  at  the  risk  of 
At  first  I  looked  after  it  leisurely,  being  tedious.     I  had  it  from  the 
thinking  it  would  stop  at  no  great  lips  of  the  principal  actor,  but  can- 
distance,  and  I  might  walk  up  to  it,  not   vouch   for  its  truth,  and  you 
and  with  quiet  dignity  re-possess  must  take  the  narration  for  what 
myself  of  the  truant.     But  it  rolled  it  is  worth,  on  its  face.     I  was  once 
and    continued   rolling,  until    my  stationed,  for  some   time,  in  the 
fears  got  the  better  of  my  equani-  "piney  woods"   of  West-Florida, 
mity,  and  I  set  off  in  ardent  chase,  and  used  to   shoot  deer  or   hunt 
amid  the  roar  and  shouts  of  admi-  panthers,  as  the  occasion  served, 
ring  spectators.     A  stern  chase  is,  with  a  Mr.  H — ,  a  resident  of  those 
by  sailors'  proverb,  a  long  chase,  sparsely  populated  regions,  and  a 
and  I  was  out  of  breath  and  pati-  keen  sportsman.     His  appearance 
ence,  and  almost  out  of  sight,  when  and  evident  education,  contrasted 
the  delinquent  castor  brought  up  with  his  associations  and  mode  of 
against  the  opposite  paling.    When  life,  when  I  knew  him,  had  so  much 
I  turned  to  survey  the  ground,  I  of  incongruity,  as  to  awaken  in  me 
found  it  occupied  by  groups  of  up-  a  lively  curiosity    to  know  some- 
roanous  little  boys,  throwing  down  ihing   of  his   past    history.      He 
hats  and  caps,  and  running   after  lived  in  two  little  cabins,  nearly  ad- 
tbem,    in    faint   imitation  of   my  joining  each  other,  in  the  midst  of 
race.  his   "eighty   acres" — cabins  built 
A  few  days  after,  my  poor  hat  wholly  with  his  own  hands,  of  round 
suffered  almost  entire  demolition  at  logs — the   chinks   between    which 
the  Opera.      I   was    rushing   the  were  open  on  at  least  two  sides,  to 
bead  of  a  crowd  of  people,  to  find  a  the  winds  of  the  south  and  east 
place  in  the  pit,  after  having  waited  One  of  these  cabins  was  his  parlor, 
a  mortal  hour  at  the  door,  when  I  and  the  other  his  kitchen  and  liv- 
rushed  against  the  super-stretched  ing  room.     In  the  flrst  were  his 
legs  of  a  burly  Briton,  whose  fist  or  books  and  his  easy  chair,  the  former 
leg   came  down   on   my   devoted  giving  unmistakable  evidence  of  a 
crown,  and  completely  demolished  culture  far  above  that  of  his  neigh- 
that  fabric.     I  had  scarcely  time  to  bors.     In  the  second  were   to  be 
turn  and  level  an  adjective  or  two  found  his  dogs,  his  guns  and  his 
at  him,  before  I  was  borne  out  of  wife — the  latter  a  neat  pretty  little- 
Nght  by  the  surging  crowd,  and  piney-woods  woman,  who  thought 
after  all,  I  found  no  place  to  sit,  little  of  bringing  down  a  predatory 
but  with  hundreds  of  others,  stood  hawk,  with  her  husband's  fowling 
up  during  the  whole  of  the  perfor-  piece.     He  was  a  Swede,  by  birth, 
mance — somewhat   of    a  penalty,  and  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army 
even  to  hear  Grisi,  Mario  and  Lab-  of  that  nation.    So  he  told  roe,  and 
lacbe  sing  together,   and   to   see  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  state- 
Taglioni,  Oerito  and  Carlotta  Grisi  ment      His   education  and  early 
dance  in  the   ballet     It  was  one  habits  did  not   prevent  him  from 
o'clock  before  the  performance  clos-  being  the  equal,  and  in  many  re- 
ed.   What  would  New  York  Ope-    spects  the  superior  of  his  forest-bred 
ra  goers  say  to  paying  two  and  a    neighbors  in  their  peculiar  voc4i- 
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tion.  He  could  find  his  way  thro'  sorbed  in  the  music,  and  had  fer- 
tile trackless  woods  with  unerring  gotten  the  singulartij  of  ray  cos- 
instinct,  and  knew  every  crossing  tume,  which  bad  at  first  attracted 
in  the  boggy  '* branches"  for  thirty  some  attention,  when  between  the 
miles  around.  He  could  crack  bis  acts,  I  suddenly  became  conscious 
cattle  whip  with  the  report  of  a  that  I  was  the  object  of  jeering  no- 
wall- piece,  and  he  took  his  place  tice  to  the  inmates  of  a  box  just  in 
with  the  herdsmen  in  their  annual  rear  of  me.  I  was  so  close  that  I 
^^  d rives,''  and  shared  their  camp-  could  not  but  overhear  their  re- 
fires  and  led  their  talks.  marks,  which  were  of  a  nature  to 

How  he  was  thrown  upon  this  make  my  ears  tingle  with  shame 
singular  mode  of  life,  I  never  knew,  and  anger.  A  fat,  vulgar-looking 
He  had  evidently  severed  himself  woman,  who  may  have  been  a 
finally  from  his  Vater-land,  and  his  duchess,  (for  the  patent  of  nobility 
life  of  former  days,  without  a  wish  is  oftener  recorded  on  parchment, 
to  return  to  them.  He  intimated  than  borne  on  the  lineaments  of  the 
that  he  found  himself  constrained  owner's  face,)  was  chief  spokesman 
to  leave  his  native  country  at  an  — her  opera-glass  turned  full  upon 
early  age,  but  whether  for  his  coun-  me,  who  was  not  ten  feet  off.  By 
try's  good,  or  for  an  escapade^  or  her  side  was  a  middle-aged,  bloated 
tlirough  political  proscription,  I  man,  well-dressed,  and  with  a  cer- 
never  asked.  He  came,  he  said,  to  tain  air  of  breeding  about  him.  He 
London,  where  the  incident  occur-  apparently  enjoyed  the  woman's  re- 
red  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you,  as  marks  on  my  dress; — ^I  caught 
he  told  it  to  me.  and    treasured    the    very    words : 

^'  I  was  looking  about  the  great  '  He's  a  foreigner,  I'll  be  bound, 
town,  not  knowing  what  to  do  and  looks  like  a  seaman  who  has 
with  myself,  unwilling  to  turn  my  run  away  with  his  officer's  bess 
thoughts  back  to  the  home  I  had  coat.  How  do  such  people  get 
left,  and  aimless  of  my  future  course,  money  to  come  here  ? — steal,  I  sup- 
when  I  met  with  the  adventure —  pose.'  Startled,  as  you  may  sup- 
not  altogether  an  agreeable  one —  pose,  at  this  want  of  common  de- 
which  resolved  my  future  for  me.  cency,  I  rose  in  my  seat,  and  turning 
I  was  always  fond  of  music,  and  about,  stared  full  in  the  woman't 
meeting  some  acquaintances,  couu-  face,  addressing  her  at  the  same 
trymen,  they  invited  me  to  go  with  time  in  terms  by  no  means  eulogis- 
them  to  the  Opera.  My  dress  had  tic  of  her  charms,  or  her  maternal 
grown  so  shabby,  that  I  at  first  ancestor,  but  she  didn't  comprehend 
declined,  giving  my  reasons.  But  my  language,  nor  anybody  else 
they,  with  the  generosity  of  youth,  about  me,  else  I  might  have  been 
insisted  on  their  hospitality,  and  ashamed  of  what  I  did  say.*  Bat 
fitted  me  out  from  their  wardrobes,  my  manner  was  unmistakable.  She 
one  contributing  a  passable  blue  dropped  her  glass  at  once,  and  turn- 
coat with  naval  buttons,  and  an-  ed  to  her  companion,  who  rose  in 
other  a  pair  of  white  pantaloons  his  seat,  and  shook  a  ratan  cane  at 
— a  somewhat  singular  costume,  me.  The  distance  was  too  great 
though  strictly  within  the  rules  of  for  a  personal  collision,  and  the 
the  house.  In  the  rush  to  enter  passage-way  in  front  of  the  boxes, 
the  pit,  I  got  separated  from  my  completely  separated  us.  I  had, 
friends,  and  found  a  seat  where,  unfortunately,  acquired  at  sea  the 
among  that  surly  people,  I  felt  bad  habit  of  chewing  tobacco,  and 
sufficiently  alone.     I  soon  got  ab-  had,  at  the  moment,  a  sailor's  quid 
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in  my  mouth — ^it  was  the  only  mis-  sword,  against  the  cudgels  of  those 
sile  at  hand — I  hurled  it  full  at  his  awkward  rascals,  the  police ;  but  I 
face,  and  with  such  good  aim  as  to  wished  to  hurt  badly,  without  kill- 
fill  his  eyes  with  the  pungent  juices,  ing,  and  a  small-sword  does  its  work 
The  man  positively  shrieked  with  so  quickly  and  so  quietly,  thatit  suit- 
pain  and  rage,  and  the  pit  fairly  ed  my  purpose  exactly.  I  took  my 
roared  at  the  success  of  ray  shot,  stand,  toward  ten  o'clock,  when  the 
But  my  triumph  was  of  short  dura-  streets  began  to  empty,  by  a  lamp- 
tioD.  A  policeman  ran  up  along  post,  at  a  point  almost  within  hear- 
the  passage,  and  reaching  over,  at-  ing  of  the  music  of  that  Opera 
tempted  to  lay  hold  of  me  ;  in  an  where  I  had  been  mal-treated.  I 
iD9tjint  he  lay  sprawling,  and  indis-  had  not  long  to  wait  before  a  po- 
posed  to  rise.  Numbers,  however,  liceman  coming  up,  bade  me  *  move 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  I  was  on.'  I  struok  him  in  the  face — he 
carried  off,  kicked  and  cuffed  as  I  raised  his  club  and  sprung  his  rat- 
went,  and  my  clothes  hanging  in  tie,  just  as  I  had  anticipated ;  but 
rags  about  me.  before  the  club  could  descend,  my 

"  Of  course  I  was  up  before  a  sword  had  passed  through  his  body, 
mas[istrate,  and  had  great  difficulty  and  he  reeled  and  fell  with  his  head 
in  escaping  a  six-months' imprison-  over  the  curbstone.  The  wound 
ment;  but  my  friends  and  my  con-  was  severe,  I  knew,  but  not,  I  felt 
m\  interfered,  and  I  was  liberated,  sure,  fatal ;  and  I  did  not  stoop  to 
I  was,  however,  deeply  wounded  at  hear  his  fainting  words,  which,  as 
the  unnecessary  degradation  I  had  far  as  I  could  understand,  turned  on 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  police,  his  home  and  children.  It  is  un- 
and  I  brooded  over  it  unceasingly,  n Jbessary  to  detail  the  scenes  of  the 
I  cannot  now  fully  express  to  you  next  few  minutes.  Ilurrying  feet 
the  feeling  that  haunted  me.  I  and  the  sound  of  the  rattle  were 
scarcely  dared  to  walk  in  the  streets  heard  in  various  directions,  and  as 
where  no  one  knew  me,  lest  I  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  walk, 
should  be  recognized  as  the  man  with  their  prostrate  comrade  before 
who  had  been  ignominiously  drag-  me,  the  first  spring  of  each  comer 
ged,  beaten  and  dishonored  from  was  to  seize  me,  and  it  was  as  cer- 
the  pit  of  the  Opera-house.  I  could  tainly  met  by  my  cold  steel,  which 
neither  eat  nor  sleep,  until  I  had  laid  another  over  the  body  of  the 
determined  upon  some  plan  of  re-  first  man.  I  felt  no  remorse  for 
venge.  A  signal  retaliation  could  what  I  was  doing,  and  began  to  ex- 
alone  restore  my  equanimity,  and  ult  and  grow  warm  with  the  excite- 
calm  the  deep  sense  of  self-abase-  ment.  A  weight,  too,  seemed  to 
roent  that  oppressed  me.  I  soon  be  removed  from  me,  in  the  fall  of 
matured  my  scheme,  and  hastened  each  of  these  fellows,  who,  if  not 
to  execute  it.  the  very  men  that  had  dared  to 

**I  remember  well  that  it  was  an  mal-treat  me,  were  their  counter- 
evening  in  the  early  part  of  June,  parts  and  associates.  But  two  or 
The  day  bar]  been  as  usual,  foggy,  three  were  now  close  upon  me,  and 
and  the  lamps  glared  through  the  I  might  soon  have  had  more  than  I 
mist.  I  went  out  armed  with  a  bargained  for.  I  had,  however,  ac- 
light,  straight  sword — a  weapon  complished  all  I  had  intended,  and 
which  my  father  had  early  taught  dashing  the  grip  of  my  sword  in 
me  to  handle  with  sufficient  skill.  It  the  face  of  the  one  close  upon  roe, 
may  appear  romantic  to  you  that  I  I  ran  up  an  alley,  near  which  I  had 
should  have  matched  myself  with  a  purposely  taken  my  place,  and  pur- 
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suing  the  path  I  had  maiiLed  out  thirst  At  the  same  moment  I  dis- 
for  myself  and  fiimiliarixed  bj  fre-  oorered,  cloee  to  me,  a  large  ship 
quent  previous  exploration,  I  easily  beating  under  easy  saiL 
got  beyond  the  reach  of  parsaiL  I  I  stood  dose  in  under  her  bowa, 
then  paused  a  moment,  and  fixed  in  was  seen  and  hailed  by  the  watch, 
a  oonspicaous  place,  this  label  I  had  and  picked  up  by  her.  She  proved 
ready  for  the  purpose  :  '  The  bm-  to  be  an  American  ship,  bound  for 
tal  London  police  have  occasion  to  New  Orleans,  and  was  glad  to  add 
remember  their  unnecessary  out-  so  able-bodied  a  hand  to  a  some- 
rage  on  a  stranger  at  the  Opera,  on  what  scanty  crew.  I  was  soon  pro- 
the  night  of  the  — ^th.*  I  left  my  moted  to  the  position  of  third  mate, 
blood-covered  sword  under  it,  so  and  before  we  reached  our  port, 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  acted  as  first  mate,  in  consequence 
connexion.  of  the  illness  of  the  other  two.  I 
**  Daylight  found  me  fiir  on  my  have  little  doubt  that  I  could  have 
way  to  tlie  sea  coast,  having  care-  got  command  of  the  ship,  as  her 
fully  removed  all  marks  of  the  me-  captain,  an  excellent  sailor,  was 
l^e  of  last  night.  I  dared  not  show  transferred  to  anew  and  larger 
myself  at  a  seaport,  not  doubting  vessel-^in  fact  he  told  me  as  much 
but  the  telegraph,  that  relentless  — ^but  I  never  liked  my  profession, 
and  unswerving  pursuer  of  the  out-  and  always  felt  as  your  Dr.  Johnson 
law,  had  already  sent  a  full  descrip-  has  expressed  it,  that  'a  ship  is  a 
tion  of  my  person,  to  every  port  on  prison  with  the  privilege  of  being 
the  island.  Such  an  exploit  was  like  drowned.' 

to^be  tnimpet-tongued.  I  bent  my  **I  was,"  added  Mr.  H.,  after  a 
steps,therefore,to  a  little  fishing  hati-  pause,  ^  from  my  earliest  youth, 
let,  where,  for  a  couple  of  sovereigns  extremely  fond  of  music,  but  never 
that  still  remained  to  me,  I  pur-  dreamed  that  the  passion  was  to  be 
chased  an  open  boat,  with  a  pair  of  the  remote  cause  of  a  total  change 
sculls,  and  hoping  to  be  able  to  of  my  life.  My  boyhood  had  a  nur* 
reach  the  coast  of  France,  I  boldly  ture  as  gentle  as  the  love  of  a  good 
put  to  sea.  The  day  that  bad  at  mother  could  bestow.  She»  dear 
first  been  clear,  became  lowering,  soul,  still  lives,  and  sends  me  mes- 
and  a  fog  soon  covered  the  face  of  sages  of  affection  and  exhortation, 
the  channel.  I  rowed  all  that  night  My  youth  and  early  manhood  were 
and  the  next  day  and  far  into  the  periods  of  fitful  wandering  and  va- 
second  night,  hearing,  occasionally,  ried  adventure,  and  my  old  age  is 
the  puff  of  steamers  I  could  not  see.  like  to  pass  away  as  calm,  as  pas- 
Hunger  and  thirst  were  making  sioniess  and  as  unnoticed  as  the  hA\ 
rapid  inroads  on  ray  strength,  and  of  yonder  leaf  amid  the  silence  of 
the  boat  moved  slowly,  almost  idly  these  woods.*' 
through  the  water,  for  I  knew  not  I  opened  this  letter  with  a  re- 
whither  I  was  going,  and  judged  miniscence  of  Genoa,  and  expect- 
only  from  the  shortness  of  the  swell,  ed  to  have  had  some  gossip  about 
that  I  was  still  in  the  channel.  The  that  renowned  and  pleasant  citv ; 
fog  at  last  lifted,  and  towards  dawn  but  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  a 
of  the  third  day  I  could  see  land,  fancy  somewhat  discursive,  have 
which  must  be  a  refuge  for  roe ;  for  been  led  away  from  my  topic.  I 
I  could  endure  no  longer,  and  if  it  will  only  add  what  the  entries  in 
were  even  the  detested  coast  of  £ng-  ray  journal  at  the  close  of  my  stay 
land,  I  must  get  something  to  sat-  there  suggest.  Nowhere  do  the 
isfy   the   cravings  of  hunger  and  women  whom  you  meet  on  the  pro- 
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menades  appear  better  than  in  Ge-  ere  in  a  room  contiguous  to  ours. 

Doa.    They  wear  flowing  dresses,  He  was  a  civil  officer  of  the  Austri- 

andloDg  veils,  falling  down  behind  ;  an  service,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate 

and  when  these  are   white,   look  to  peep  through    the  key-hole  of 

like  draped  statues  at  a  distance,  the  door  that  separated  us  from  our 

I  should  say  they  were  tall  women,  fair  incognitas,  nor  to  apply  his  ear 

the  Genoese.  to  it,  to  gratify,  if  possible,  his  exci- 

Some  towns  I  have  since  seen  in  ted  curiosity.     Nor  did  he  compre- 

Mexico — Jalapa,  for  example,  re-  hend  my  view  of  the  matter.     He 

minded  me  of  Genoa.    Its  red-tiled  regarded  all  means  fair  in  the  pur- 

rooik,  intermixed  with  the  foliage  suit  of  knowledge.    It   would  be 

of  trees,  give  it  a  cool  and  refresh-  rash   to    pronounce    on   Austrian 

iog  aspect — not  the  tiles  so  much,  manners  from  this  specimen,  and 

you  may  imagine,  as  the  foliage,  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  se- 

The  bay  is  certainly  most  beautiful,  cret  police  of  that  notorious  despo- 

and  yields  to  that  of  Naples  only  tism,  keeping  his  hand  in  by  a  little 

in  extent.    It  has  about  it  frown-  private  practice.     We  saw  better 

ing  mountains  and  gloomy  vales,  and   I  hope  truer  illustrations   at 

where  there  are  deep  shadows    at  Vienna,  at  least  of  the  male  kind, 

noon-day.  £h  ? 

Curiosity  is  commonly  attributed  My  sheet  is  at  length  concluded, 

to  the  weaker  sex,  but  I  remember  no  doubt  to  your  and  Mre.  Gunter*s 

I  had  here  a  fellow-traveller,  staying  satisfaction,  and  so  adieu, 

with  me  at  the  Hotel  des  Quatre  Yours,  as  ever, 

Nations,   whose    imagination    be-  Paul. 

came  busied  about  several  fair  lodg-  S.  Gunter,  Esq. 
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TO    LUCY. 

I  saw  thee,  Lucy,  when  gladness 
Sparkled  bright  in  thy  laughing  eye, 
Ere  even  a  dream  of  sadness 
Had  drawn  from  thy  bosom  a  sigh. 
And  I  deemM  not  then  that  thou  couldst  be 
Lovelier  than  in  thine  hour  of  glee. 

But  I  saw  thee  too  when  sorrow 
,  Had  bid  thy  young  spirit  to  grieve, 

And  taught  that  a  gloomy  morrow 

May  succeed  to  a  cloudless  eve ; 
And  I  felt  that  though  fair  in  thine  hour  of  glee, 
In  the  hour  of  grief  thou  wert  dearer  to  me. 
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A   DI8COK60LATE   WIDOWER. 

"  What  can  I  say  to  comfort  you,  "  O,  brother,  I  fully  appreciated 

dear  Augustu8?^'aDdAnabel  took  her  her,  I  assure  you  I  did." 

brother's  hand  in  hers  and  pressed  *'  And  you  do  not  do  justice  to 

it  warmly.  my  depth  of  grief;  are  you  aware 

"Nothing,  my  precious  sister;  that  I   am   a    mourner    forever! 

such  woe  as  mine  is  too  deep  for  Poor,  dear,  dear  Rachel,  I  have  lost 

any    plummet    of  consolation   to  all  in  losing  thee;"  and  again  the 

reach,"  and  ^*  dear  Augustus  "  took  tearful  eyes  were  raised  to  the  grim 

out  his  black  bordered   handker-  Rachel,  who  looked  down  with  an 

chief  and  applied  it  to  his  eyes.  expression  on  her  face  which  said, 

Anabel  clasped   her  hands  des-  "  indeed  ! " 

pairingly,  and   looked  tearfully  at  There  was  a  silence  of  several 

him,    murmuriug   sympathizingly,  moments,  during  which  Augustas 

**poor, dear  Augustus, how  beloved  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  fire; 

her."  at  length  he  said, 

Augustus  sighed     deeply,    and  **  Hand  me  my  desk  beside  yon, 

moaned  in  a  low  tone,  "we  were  Anabel ;  it  will  be  a  relief  to  mj 

so  happy  together,  my  poor  Rach-  feelings  to  write  an  obituary." 

el ; "  and  again  the  black  bordered  "  Don't  think  of  it  at  present, 

handkerchief  went  to  his  eyes.  dear  Augustus,  your  nerves  ai*e  not 

**  My  afflicted  brother,"  murmur-  strong  enough  for  it  now ;  only 

ed   Anabel,  "  how  deep  the  waters  think  of  the  trying  scenes  through 

you  are  called  upon  to  go  through."  which  you  have  just  passed." 

Augustus  shuddered,  as  if  he  felt  "  Hand  me  my  desk,  will  too  \ 

the   wild  dashings   of  the  waves.  It  is   a   sacred   duty  I  owe  my 

and  said  in  a  plaintive  voice,  "dear  dead." 

Rachel,  how  amiable  she  was ! "  Whilst  Augustus  was  engaged  in 

"  Very,  dear  Augustus."  this   touching   work,  Anabel   was 

"How  considerate,  how  devoted  pondering  on  the  propriety  of  dis- 

to  me  1 "  pensing  with  the  black  crape  folds 

"O,  exceedingly."  on  her  new  silk  dress,  "so  that  I 

"And  how  fine  an  appearance  may  wear  it  in  colors,"  was  herin- 

she  presented,"  and  he  raised  his  ward  ejaculation,  "  for  who  knows, 

eyes  to  the  portrait  festooned  with  Augustus  may  marry  again  before  I 

black  crape,  which  delicate  atten-  have    done    mourning    for   dear 

lion  he  had  himself  paicf  it  that  Rachel?"  She  checked  the  thought, 

morning.      •  "how  dreadful;"  Augustas,tije  deep- 

Anabel,  too,  raised  her  eyes,  but  ly  eoiTowing,  marry  before  she  had 

was  silent  as  she  gazed  upon  the  time  to  get  out  of  black;  it  wsa 

pictured    form    of   the    departed  Satanic    whispering    surely,   and 

Rachel,  so  angular,  so  dark,  and  so  grossly  unjust  to  ihe  disconsolate 

frowning.  widower.     But,   then,  there  was 

"  I  don't  think  you   ever  did  Charles  Moore,  he  went  to  the  Vi^ 

Rachel's  charms  justice,  Anabel,  ginia  Springs  for  consolation  after 

"^ "»8  a  lovely  woman."  the  decease  of  his  dear  Carofiie. 
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One  day  his  sisters  were  seated  "  0,  heavens !  who  would  be  a 
quietly  in  the  parlor;  he  rushed  in  wife/*  sighed  Laura,  as  she  careful- 
frantically,  '*pull  off  your  frocks,  ly  packed  up  in  a  large  trunk  her 
gi^l^  quick,  she's  at  the  door,  and  black,  and  labelled  it,  ^  mourning 
make  haste,  there's  no  time  to  lose,"  for  Charley's  wives." 
and  he  fairly  panted  with  alarm  All  this  passed  through  the  mind 
and  anxiety.  of  Anabel  as  she  sat  pondering  the 

^Good  heavens  I  are  you  crazy  weighty  matter  of  the  crape  folds. 
Cbarlev?"  asked  Laura,  ^*  what  She  was  roused  from  her  sombre 
ails  you  f  "  meditations  by  the  voice  of  Augus- 

**Pull  off  your  frocks,  pull   off   tus : 
your    frocks,"   he    panted    again,        ^^This  is  what  I  have  written, 
^* she's  in  the  carriage,  at  the  door,    dear   sister,  and  if  you   can  offer 
I  can't  keep  her  waiting  any  long-   any  suggest ions,^of  a  tender  nature, 
er."  .  pray  do  so." 

**  He's  certainly  gone  mad,  Susan,"  "  Departed  this  gloomy  valo  of 
said  Laura  in  despair,  ^*  poor  Char-  tears  for  a  blessed  home  of  joy, 
ley;  Caroline's  death  was  more  Rachel,  the  beloved  and  honored 
than  he  could  bear.  I  feared  the  consort  ofAugustus  Chi lds,£8q.,  and 
result;  grief  has  crazed  him."  daughter    and    heiress    of    Peter 

^  O,   stop  your  wailing,  Laura,   Sinidt,  Esq.     Beautiful  and  accom- 
it's  no   such   thing,  I'm    married    plished,  amiable   and   intellectual, 
again,  my  wife  is  at  the  door ;  run,    devout   and   charitable,  generous,^ 
pall   off    your    mourning  clothes,   devoted,  charming  in  every  respect, 
quick;  and  I  will  bring  in  Clara."      thus   has  fled    to   angelic  courts, 

^'O,  dear,  dear," screamed  Laura,  amidst  the  joyful  shouts  of  the 
"  I  gave  away  all  my  colored  cherubic  army,  crying  welcome ! 
clothes."  welcome !    one   who   walked    the 

"Then  borrow  the  cook's,"  urged  earth  in  seraph's  guise."  Here 
Charley,  as  he  rushed  out  to  the  Anabel  gave  a  slight  cough  to  cov- 
carriage  to  bring  in  his  new  wife,  er  something  like  a  laugh,  and 
The  cook  eagerly  displayed  her  Augustus  paused  a  moment  and 
wardrobe  for  the  inspection  of  the  asked  plaintively,  '^  do  you  object 
young  ladies;  and  Laura,  attired  to  any  thing  9" 
in  red  calico,  frowned  very  indig-  "O  no,  by  no  means;  it  is  so 
nantly  at  the  groom  when  she  very  touching,  pray  proceed." 
caught  the  bride's  eye  surveyinor  ^*How  deep  the  woe  into  which 
her  curious  costume.  ''I  declare,"  her  numerous  friends  have  been 
she  whispered  to  Charley,  **  you  plunged  by  her  lamented  absence 
are  a  positive  wretch;  why  my  in  realms  of  bliss;  but  their  loss 
handkerchief  has  not  yet  dried  in  has  been  the  angels'  gain.  But 
which  I  wept  my  funeral  tears  for  her  husband,  so  fondly  attached  to 
Caroline ;  and  as  to  my  mourning,  this  fair  object,  what  words  can  de- 
why  the  store  creases  are  not  yet  pict  his  overwhelming  grief — grief 
out  of  my  silk.  that  will   prove  as  lasting  as  it  is 

**  My  dear  Laura,  don't  make  a  deep.  But  here  we  drop  the  cur- 
fuss;  I  am  sorry  I  have  made  such  tain;  too  sacred  this  woe  for  the 
a  commotion  in  your  wardrobe ;  common  eye ;  suffice  it  to  say,  he 
but  put  up  your  black,  you  can  use  utters  the  sentiment  of  submissive 
it  for  Clara,"  said  Charley  resign-  Job,  "  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ; 
edly.  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
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''How   pioas;    how   toocbiD^:  laughed  more  heartily   than  was 

what  pathoA ; "  and  Anabel  raised  becomiog,   considering   that  dear 

her  eyes,  sparkling  with  ill-conceal-  Rachel   had   only  been   placed  in 

ed  mirth.  her  grave  that  morning. 

'"You  most  admit  Rachel  was  no  ''I  really  do  believe  that,  after 

ordinary  woman,  Anabel."  all,  Augostus  will  die  of  grief;  you 

'^I  never  knew  another  like  her,**  have  no  idea,  Myra,  how  devotedly 

said  Anabel.  he  was  attached  to  dear  Rachel." 

''She   was  too  good  for  me,^  ''Indeed!"  and  My  ra  raised  her 

sighed  Augustus.  proud,  calm   eyes  and  looked  at 

"  O,  ray  dear  brother,  why  say  her. 

so ?"  ejaculated  Anabel.  "He  enjoyed  such  bliss  with  his 

"I  can  never  cease  to  mourn  poor  Rachel,  his  married  life  was 'a 

poor  Rachel ;    but  I  feel  I  must  perpetual  feast  of  nectar*d  sweets.' " 

soon  follow   her  ;    I  cannot  live  '*  When  did  he  make  that  dis* 

without  her,**  moaned  Augustus.  covery  V 

"  You  must  make  an  effort  to  do  "  A  few  hours  ago,  dear  sister; 
so,  Augustus,  you  positively  must,  it  he  is  perfectly  inconsolable,  I  assure 
is  your  duty  to  live ;  you  must  you.  I  tried  my  very  best  at 
rouse  yourself  from  this  heart-rend-  soothing  him,  but  it  is  of  no  use, 
ing  state.  You  are  not  very  old,  he  will  not  be  comforted,  he  is 
only  forty  ;  why,  there  may  yet  be  hopelessly  wretched." 
a  world  of  happiness  in  store  for  "  Time  is  a  powerful  soother,** 
you."  responded  Myra,  "  leave  the  work 
"  None,  none,"  moaned  Augustus,  to  him,  he  will  do  it  most  effectu- 
"my  heart  is  buried  in  my  Rachel's  ally,  no  doubt  As  the  poet  ex- 
grave."  pressed  it, 

"  You   must  make  an  effort  to  *  Time,  that  aged  nurse,  rocked  me  to 

get  it  out  from  there,  dear  brother,  patience.' " 

indeed  you  must,"  "O  never,  never;  why,  my  dear 

"  0  no,  would  I  were  there  too."  sister,  you  don't  know  how  dearly 

"  This  is  positively  wicked,  in-  he  loved  her ;    he  never  will  get 

deed  it  is.     You  must  not  talk  so,  over  it,  I  assure  you  he  will  not 

Rachel  would  not  approve  of  it."  How  we  must  have  wronged  faim  in 

"Ah !  poor,  dear  Rachel,"  moan-  supposing  be  married  Rachel  for 

ed  Augustus,  piteously.  money.     O  no,  it  was  genuine  love 

"  Come  now,  take  something  to  that  induced   him  to  take  for  his 

soothe  you,  and  then  go  to  bed.  father-in-law,  that  vulgar,  fat,  old 

Good  night ;  don't  despair,  you  will  plebeian,  Peter  Smidt,  Esq.     And 

be  happy  yet."  he's  grown  so  pious  too,  I  know  he 

Augustus  answered, "never,  never,"  will  end  it  by  becoming  a  miDis- 

and  he  continued    repeating,  like  ter ;   this  terrible  grief  has  turned 

Poe's  dismal    raven,  "never,  never  all  his  thoughts  heavenward." 

more,"  until  the  door  closed  upon  "I  am  happy  to   hear  it,"  re- 

Anabel,  and  he  was  left  alone  with  sponded  Myra,  quietly,   "  for  they 

his  everlasting  grief,  and  the  dis-  were  very  far  from  that  direction 

mally  draped  portrait  of  the   lost  before." 

Rachel  looking  down  grimly  from  Weeks  progre88ed,but  Augustus  re- 

the  wall.  mained  shrouded  in  woe,  not  'one 

On  reaching  her  room,  Anabel  ray  of  peace  had  warmed  up  his 

threw    herself  into   a   chair,   and  deadened  heart.     He  would  write 
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on  nothiog  but  black-edged  paper ;  ^  0,  no,  Augustus,  not  gay  :  that 
covered  every  article  that  had  be-  you  can  never  be  again,  only  a  lit- 
longed  to  dear  Rachel  with  black  tie  less  gloomy.    Don't  think  about 
crape ;   shut  up  her  chamber,  and  dying,  and   the  grave,  and  tomb- 
eveiy  time  he  passed  the  closed  stones,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 
door  shuddered  as  if  he  saw  her       ^'  When  I  die,"  continued  the 
pale  ghost  stalking  about ;    read  bereft  one^  you  will  see  that  I  am 
her  printed  obituary  at  night,  be-  placed  beside  Rachel ;  on  our  tomb 
fore  retiring,  and   paid  his  devo-  you  will  have  engraved,  "  they  were 
tions  to  her  pictured  form  almost  lovely  in  their  lives,  and  in  their 
hourly.    He  kept  the  last  pocket-  deaths  they  were  not  divided." 
handkerchief  she  had  used  careful-       *'  Yes, brother,"  said  Anabel,  with 
ly  folded  up  in  tissue  paper  among  a  little  hysterical  sob. 
his  shaving  articles.    His  sisters       ^  You  will  have  the  last  pocket- 
began  to  think  that  he  never  would  handkerchief  Rachel   used  placed 
get  over  it,  and  as  to  his  marrying  over  my  face." 
again — never,  never !  **  Yes,"  replied  Anabel. 

'^  Don't  even  hint  at  such  a  thing,       **  My  will   you  will  find  in  the 

Anabel,"  he  said  with  horror,  when  tin  case ;  I  have  left  everything  to 

she  ventured  to  suggest,  that  per-  Myra  and  yourself." 
haps,  one   day,  he   might  replace       "  O,   thank   you,  dear  brother, 

the  lost  Rachel.  *^I  meant  years  and  how  considerate  in  you." 
years  off^  dear  Augustus,"  she  said        ^*  My  death  will  be   your  gain, 

almost  timidly.  **  Of  course,  not  for  Anabel,"  and  the  bereaved  sighed 

twenty  years,  or  perhaps  fifteen."  submissively. 

^Hush!  hush  I  I  venerate  Rach-       **  My  precious  broth er, don't  sug- 

el's  memory  too  deeply.     I  loved  gest  such  a  thing ;  but  you  know  I 

her  most  devotedly  ;   pray   never  have  long  wished  to  go  to  Europe, 

speak  in  this  heartless  strain  again,  and  your  lamented  death  will  give 

it  is  very  repulsive  to  my  feelings."  me  an  opportunity  of  doing  so." 

**I  only  meant  to  console  you,       "Go,go,  enjoy  what  I  leave  you, 

Augustus."  Anabel ;  the  day  will  come  when, 

^  You  take  a  most  remarkable  like  me,  you  must  lie  down  in  the 
way  of  administering  consolation,  dust     I  have  heaped  up  riches." 
when  you  know  that  my  sorrow  is       "  For  me  to  enjoy ;  how  kind  in 
as  deep  as  the   day  when  I  buried  you,  brother ;  good-bye,"  and  Ana- 
Rachel."  bel  extended  her  hand. 

''But  you  roust  feel  so  lonely,"       ''What  do   you   mean?"    said 

persisted  Anabel.  Augustus,  drawing  back  angrily. 

*'  Lonely  ?  have  I  not  my  sisters       "  O,  I  crave  your  pardon  ;  I  real- 

and  Rachel'8  treasured  memory  ?  ly  forgot ;   I  dreamed   I   had  read 

No,   Anabel,  I  can   never  marry  your  will,  and  was  just  leaving  for 

again  ;    all  I  ask  is  a  quiet  rest  be-  Europe." 
side  Rachel's  cofiSned  form."  "  I  may  live  many  years  yet," 

'*How  shocking!  don't,!  pray,  said  Augustus, moodily, 
indulge  in  such  gloomy  thoughts."       "Certainly,  only  I  thought  you 

**  You  ask  me  to  be  gay,"  said  were  resolved  to  die.     I  began  to 

the  disconsolate  widower, "  but  you  fear  you  contemplated  suicide." 
ask    an    impossibility,   something       "  I  am  miserable  enough  for  any 

utterly   impracticable,   a  state   of  thing.    I  believe  I  will  go  to  the 

feeling  I  can  never  again  reach."  club." 
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**  Pray  do;  no doobt  it  will  help  niendy  at   the  girlish   beauty  of 

joa  to  forget  Raebel.**  Miss  Villers^  as  she  tripped  tbroogh 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  (brget  her ;  the  charch-jard  into  the  side-door 

Hbe  heart  that  has  tmlj  loved  never  of  the  chnrcb.    This  last  ides  was 

forgets."*  pFomalgated  by  those  proverbially 

"'  O,  no,  An^ustns,  not  exactly  for-  spitefiil  creatores  the  old  maids  of 

get  her,  only  soften  yonr  giant  grief  the  church,  who,   having  lost  all 

Uiat  is   wearing  away  your  very  their  youth,  envy  the  young,  and 

life."  who  are  as  crazy  to  get  married  at 

Augustus  stood  a  nioinent  and  forty  k&  they  were  at  twenty,  and 

contemplated  the  fair  face  of  the  who  tear  to  shreds  the  charaHers  of 

deceased  Rachel ;  then,  as  if  over-  their  more,  fortunate  sisters,  who 

come  by  the  remembrance  of  the  win  in  the  world^s  lottery  that  prize, 

past,  he  snatched  up   the  deeply  a  husband.  So  said  Augustus,  when 

craped  hat  that  stood  on  the  table,  Anabel  told  him  of  sundry  remarks 

and  wended  his  way  to  the  club,  too  that  had  been  made  concemingbim. 

much   afflicted  to  stay  quietly   at  ^  But  it  was  not  an  old  maid  that 

home.  slandered  you,  Augustus,  it  was  a 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  married  lady.     Mrs.  Montjoy  sajs 

he  looked  up  from  bis  plate  and  she  has  watched  you  in  chureh; 

said   in  a  dismal   tone,   ^  Anabel,  and  you  look  out  of  the  wiodov 

you  will  please  never  allude  to  my  with  one  tearful  eye  on  Rachel's 

marrying  again  ;  you  wounded  my  grave,  whilst  the  other  is  smilin^j 

feelings    beyond    expression    last  exploring  the  pretty  face  of  Mi« 

night."  Villers.     She   even  says  she  saw 

**  O,  dear  brother,  I  am  \&ry  sor-  you  on  last  Sunday  gather  a  boquet 
ry,  but  I  have  known  of  several  from  RachePs  grave,  and  present 
gentlemen,  who,  when  they  were  it  to  Miss  Villers  as  she  was  going 
unfortunate  enough  to  lose  one  into  church,  who,  placing  it  to  her 
wife,  found  another,  and  I  thought  Grecian  nose,  thanked  you  widi 
."  her  sweetest  smile,  little  dreaming 

**  Hush  !  hush  !  not  another  word  it  *  smelt  of    mortality.'      Poor, 

on  this  sad  subject."  dea^  Rachel,  I  don't  know  how  she 

Three  months  passed  slowly  and  would  relish  furnishing  boouets  for 
sadly  ;  Rachel  was  in  her  grave,  her  rival.  I  don't  say  this  Agus* 
and  its  long  shadow  fell  gloomily  tus,  Mrs.  Montjoy  said  it;  don't 
upon  Augustus's  heart  and  hearth,  frown  so  angrily;  of  course  I  don't 
A  weeping  willow  had  been  plant-  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  know 
ed  over  the  dreary  mound,  and  how  devotedly  attached  you  were 
waved  its  long  branches  solemnly  to  dear  Rachel,  and  how  you  plant- 
in  the  breeze.  A  few  fragrant  ed  her  grave,  and  even  took  ih« 
violets  grew  out  of  poor  Rachel's  watering-pot  in  your  hands  and 
head,  that  is,  the  head  of  her  grave,  watered  the  plants  to  make  them 
and  at  her  feet  a  white  rose  bush  grow,  and  how  you  treasured  up 
flourished  in  charming  luxuriance,  in  tissue  paper  the  last  handkerchief 
It  was  a  dainty  little  spot,  poor  she  used,  and  how  you  put  her 
Rachel's  grave,  and  here  Augustus  bonnet  on  a  table,  and  had  a  little 
paid  a  visit  every  time  he  spied  the  railing  built  around  it  to  keep  pro- 
church-yard  gates  open ;  here  he  fane  hands  iiway,  and  how  touch- 
stood  on  Sunday  to  think  of  Rachel,  ingly  you  draped  her  picture  io 
perhaps,  or  to  gaze  more  conve-  crape;  O,  no,  I  know  you  will  never, 
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never  marry  again."  Agustus  was  please  when  I  am  gone;  111  promise 
silent;  was  it  ominous ?  you   not  to  baunt  your  new  wife. 

Four  months  and  two  weeks — then  There  comes  Miss  Vi Hers  to  see  the 
a  tall  tomb-stone  reared  its  lofty  tomb ;  how  do  you  like  it  ?  my 
head  amid  its  sister  tombs,  in  the   dear.*^ 

cburch-yard.  It  was  a  charming  '*  O,  it's  a  love," cried  the  young 
device — a  stone  figurebending  over  lady  enthusiastically.  **  I  hope 
a  stone  urn,  which  urn  was  suppos-  when  I  die  my  husband  will  treat 
ed  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  de-  me  to  just  such  a  tomb-stone  as 
parted  Rachel.  this," 

"What  is  this,  my  dear?"  asked  *'No  doubt,"  responded  Mrs. 
Mr.  Montjoy,  as  he  stood  before  Montjoy,  ''he  will  treat  you  to  this 
the  gleaming  marble.  **  Is  this  very  one  ;  two  of  you  can  easily 
figure  the  bereaved  husband  ?"  get   under  it."    The   young  lady 

**  0  no,  my  love,  by  no  means,"  frowned  and  walked  away, 
said  Mrs.  Montjoy,  "are  you  not  Six  months  and  two  weeks,  and 
man  enough  to  know  that  this  is  Augustus  and  his  sisters  sat  in  sol- 
the  deceased  Rachel  herself,  weep-  emn  conclave.  The  great  grief  was 
iDgover  her  own  ashes?  It  is  most  over,  the  stormy  billows  had  sub- 
touchingly  appropriate  :  we  wives  sided,  the  clouds  had  passed  away, 
feel  it  to  be  so,  I  assure  you ;  for  if  **  The  funeral  meats  "  were  about 
ever  creatures  had  cause  to  weep  to^'furnish  a  wedding  feast."  Augus- 
for  their  own  deaths,  we  are  the  tus  was  going  to  be  married.  "Mar- 
ones.  Scarcely  is  tlie  turf  heaped  ried  !"  Anabel  clasped  her  hands 
above  our  cold  clay  when  the  first  in  inarticulate  horror,  whilst  Myra 
mourner  at  our  funeral  straightway  looked  calmly  upon  the  comforted 
goes  and  forgets  what  manner  of  widower. 

woman  we  were.     Mary  slips  very        "  Did  I  say  I  would   never  mar- 
quietly  into  Jane's  place,  and  Ruth    ry  again  ?"   asked  Augustus,  angry 
sits  as  comfortably  in  the  corner  of  at   these   mute  demonstrations  of 
the  pew  as  if  six  months  before  Ann    surprise, 
had  not  sat  there  before  her."  "  Did  you  not  say  so,  dear  bro- 

"  My  dear,  your  remarks  aston-   ther  ?  " 
ish  me;    if  you  died,  I  assure  you        "Never,  never,  you  utterly  mis- 
most  solemnly,  I  would  weep  for   conceived   my   meaning.      I  wish 
you  forever."  to  compliment   Rachel's  memory, 

"  Yes,  so  you  would,"  said  Mrs.    which  I  deeply  revere,  and  I  can- 
Montjoy,  calmly  ;    "  but  how  long,   not  better  do  so  than  by  marrying 
think  you,  is  a  widower's  forever  ?    again." 
Only  until  he  gets  another  wife."  "  Six  months  and   two  weeks," 

"0,  Sara,  how  little  faith  you    murmured  Anabel. 
have  in  man's  love,"  "Can  a  man  mourn  forever!" 

"I  have  great  faith  in  it  so  long    asked  Augustus  indignantly, 
as  its   lasts ;   but   when  a  womaR       "  Can  a  man  mourn  at  all  ?"  ask- 
is  underground    her    chances  are   ed  Myra,  speaking  for  the  first  time, 
small."  "  O,  my  dear  sister,"  sighed  Ana- 

"  My  dear,  I  protest  I  would  not  bel,  as  the  wedding  cortege  drove 
marry  were  I  so  unfortunate  as  to  from  the  church  door  on  the  follow- 
bury  you."  ing  Thursday,  and  the  face  of  Miss 

**  No  protestations,  my  love,  I  do  Villers  peeped  out  of  the  window  of 
not  require  them  of  you ;  do  as  you   the  bridal  coach,  "  it  is  the  will  in 
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the  tin  case  that  afflicts  me ;  he  has  handkerchief;  shall  I  send  it  after 

made  another,  and  cut  us  off  with-  him  V* 

out  a  shilling.    He  has  ^ne  off        "'  Certainly,"    responded  Mjn, 

too  without  ^^^g  me  new  hurial  quietly,  ^  he  might  like  to  use  it 

directions ;  of  course  he  wishes  to  now." 

cover  his  face  with  dear  Rachel's 


[Prom  the  Chrmart.'] 
THOUOHTB     OF     HEAVEN. 

Id  childhood,  when  of  heaven  I  thought, 
I  deemM  it  a  world  above  the  sky ; 

And  thinking  them  its  windows  bright, 
I  gazed  upon  the  stars  by  night, 
With  never-tiring  eye. 

But  when  in  youth  I  mused  of  heaven, 

Another  picture  faacy  drew  \ 
And  then  it  seemed  a  land  of  flowers, 

Amid  whose  amaranthine  bowers 
All  forms  of  beauty  grew. 

And  manhood  came,  and  with  it  brought 
Its  brood  of  cares  to  vex  my  breast  j 

And  oft  as  disappointments  stung, 
And  blighted  hopes  my  torn  heart  wrung, 
I  thought  that  heaven  was  rest. 

Yet  these  were  idle  fancies  all, 
And  ceased  ere  long  my  soul  to  move ; 

For  more  than  world  above  the  stars, 
Or  land  of  flowers,  or  rest  from  cares. 
Is  heaven — for  heaven  is  love. 


J 
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THE   DEATH    OF   PETER   THE    CRUEL. 
A  CHAPTER  FROM  AN  TJNPUBLI8HED  HISTORY  OP  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  destiny  Peter  the  Cruel,  after  his  unsuc- 

of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  to  be  idle  cessful  attempt  on  the  city  of  Cor- 

for  a  moment,  when  such  impor-  dova,  returned  to  Seville,  where  so 

tant  events   were  passing   around  many  individual  deeds  of  blood  had 

him ;  and  although  Charles  V.  was  been  enacted  under  his  own  eyes 

on  the  eve  of  the  great  struggle  and  by  his  own  hand,  to  witness  the 

with  Edward  III.  for  the  possession  wholesale  destruction  of  his  revolted 

of  one-third  of  his  kingdom,  yet  he  subjects,  by  his  Grenadine  auxili- 

regarded  the  contest  then  going  on  aries.     The  cities    of   Jaen    and 

in  Spain  for  the  succession  to  the  Ubeda  were  utterly  destroyed,  the 

throne  of  the  Castiles,  of  suflScient  towns  of   Marchena   and   Utrera 

importance  to  yield  up  for  a  time  were  sacked,  and  eleven  thousand 

to  his  ally,  Henry,  the  services  of  captives,  men,  women  and  children 

one  of   his   ablest  captains ;    he,  are  computed  to  have  been  carried 

therefore,   sent    ambassadors  into  away  by  the  Moors,  from  the  latter 

Castile  to  renew  and  extend   the  city  alone.     With  all  his  irrever- 

treaty  of  Aiguea-Mortes,  and  infonn  ence  for  religion  and  contempt  for 

Henry  that  he  would  send  imme-  its  ministers,  Peter  was  influenced 

diately   to   his  aid    Bertrand    du  by  the  gloomiest  superstitions,  and 

Guesclin,  with  five  hundred  lances.*  acting  on  the  prediction  of  an  as* 

In  consequence  of  this  proceeding  trologer,  that  he  would   be  forced 

of  his  sovereign,  and  in  accordance  to  stand  a   siege  somewhere,   he 

with  his  own  expressed  determina-  employed  the  greater  part  of  his 

tion,  to  restore  Henry  to  his  throne,  time,  after  his  return  from  Cordova, 

Bertrand,  in  the  beginning  of  the  in  strengthening  the  fortifications 

year   1369,  appeared   before    the  of   Carmona — a   town    about   six 

carap,    near  the  city   of   Toledo,  leagues  from  Seville — which  he  sup- 

wbich  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  plied  abundantly  with  provisions  of 

continued  blockade,  since  the  30th  all  kinds,  and  where  he  placed  his 

of  April  of  the  year  before ;   and  children  and  his  treasures.J 

although  Henry  had  many  friends  Unable  any  longer  to  resist  the 

in  the  city,  yet  all  his  efforts,  by  importunities    of    the    beleagured- 

force  or  address,  proved  unavailing,  inhabitants  of  Toledo,  Peter,  with 

for  ten  months  and  a  half,  against  a  force  of  three  thousand   lances, 

the  strength  of  the   fortifications,  fifteen  hundred  Moorish  horse,  and 

and  the  valour  and  constancy  of  the  a  body  of  infantry  from  the  towns 

garrison.f  of    Seville,    Carmona,  Ecija    and 


*  This  treaty  is  dated  at  the  camp,  near  Toledo,  Noyember  20,  1368.— Ayala, 
Cronica  del  Rey  Don  Pedro,  p.  536,  note  1. 

t  Ayala,  pp.  534,  535  and  545. — Froissart,  Liv.  1,  Part  11.,  p.  550. 

X  Ayala,  Cronica  del  Rey  Don  Pedro,  pp.  521,  529,  536,  and  Cronica  de.  Rey^ 
Bon  Enrique  Segundo,  p.  15,  note  2. 
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Xerez,  set  out  from  Seville,  with  the  castle  of  Monteil,  near  the  oon* 
the  design  of  raising  the  siege  of  fines  of  La  Mancha.  He  used 
Toledo,  or  giving  battle  to  Henry,  every  means  to  hasten  his  march, 
The  information  of  Peter's  purpose  so  as  to  take  Peter  by  surprise, 
in  leaving  Seville,  was  soon  brought  and  in  this  design  he  fully  sue- 
to  Henry,  vdio  ordered  a  council  ceeded  ;  for  Peter,  who  had  no 
of  the  leadCTs  of  his  army  to  be  suspicion  that  his  approach  was 
called,  and  among  them,  'Mn  es-  known,  and  no  fear  that  he  would 
pecial,  was  Sir  Bertrand  du  Gues-  be  attacked  by  Henry,  had  taken 
clin,  by  who^te  advice  they  wished  up  his  quarters  in  the  castle,  and 
to  do  everything/'  In  this  assem*  suffered  his  troops  to  become  scat- 
bly,  Bertrand  advised  Henry  to  tere<l  about  among  the  hamlets 
march  against  Peter  without  delay,  near  Monteil.  When,  therefore, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  the  commandant  of  the  castle  saw 
as  their  approairh  would  not  be  ex-  a  number  of  torches,  which  were 
pected  by  him,  and  much  might  be  carrie<l  by  the  troops  of  Henry,  to 
gained  by  taking  him  by  surprise,  guide  them  through  the  obscuntr 
This  advice  was  followed,  and  of  a  very  dark  night,  he  imme- 
Henry  left  six  hundred  men-at-  diately  informed  Peter  that  raanj 
arms,  and  a  portion  of  his  archers  large  fires  could  be  seen  about  two 
and  foot  soldiers,  under  the  Arch-  leagues  from  Monteil,  and  that  he 
bishop  of  Toledo,  assisted  by  many  would  send  to  ascertain  the  cause; 
nobles  and  knights,  to  keep  up  the  but  Peter  had  so  little  apprehen* 
blockade  of  the  city.  At  Orgaz,  sion  of  an  attack  from  Henry,  that 
a  town  about  five  leagues  from  he  told  the  castellan  it  pro- 
Toledo,  Henry  was  joined  by  the  ceeded,  as  he  supposed,  from  the 
Grand-Masters  of  Saint  Jago  and  troops  which  had  left  Cordova 
Oalatrava,  Don  Juan  Alfonso  de  under  the  Grand-Masters  Mescia 
Guzman,  and  the  other  knights  and  Moniz,  to  join  Henry  at  the 
and  squires,  amounting  to  about  sies^e  before  Toledo ;  notwithstand- 
fifteen  hundred  men,  who  had  made  ing,  he  sent  orders  to  his  men  to 
the  gallant  and  successful  defence  assemble  near  the  castle  at  daj> 
of  Cordova,  against  Peter  and  the  break  the  next  morning.  Verj 
Moors  of  Granada,  the  year  before,  early  the  next  day,  Henry,  who 
These  troops,  with  six  hundred  had  been  on  the  march  with  his 
lances  under  Bertrand  du  Gue8(;lin,  army  since  midnight,  appeared  in 
made  the  forces  of  Henry  amount  sight  of  Montiel,  when  he  was  dis- 
to  about  three  thousand  lances,  covered,  and  his  approach  made 
with  some  foot-soldiers,  who,  how-  known,  by  the  scouts  of  Peler,  who 
ever,  only  acted  as  attendants  on  immediately  ranges!  all  his  troops, 
nobles  and  knights.*  *  which  had  then  come  up,  in  order 
Henry  left  Orgaz  with  the  inten-  of  battle.  Henry,  at  the  same 
tion  of  giving  battle  to  Peter,  and  time,  prepared  his  men  for  the  at- 
immediately  thereafter  learned  tack,  and  he  advanced,  with  the  di* 
through  his  scouts,  who  kept  him  vision  under  his  command,  against 
well  informed  of  all  the  movements  Peter,  who  was  compietelj  sur- 
of  his  rival,  that  Peter  had  passed  prised  by  the  movement,  or  as 
Calatrava,  and  taken  a  position  at  Froissart  expressed  it,  foiren  on  oar 


#  Froissart,  Liv.  I,  Part  II.,  pp.  650,  551 ;  who  compates  the  forces  on  both 
sides  much  higher  than  the  Spanish  chronicler. — Ayala,  Chronica  del  Rey  Don 
Pedro,  pp.  540,  547. 
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footy  while  Bertrand  du  GuescHn,  follower  of  Peter.  This  knight 
with  the  division  composed  of  the  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the 
French  knights  and  men-at-arms,  siegeofBriviesca,  in  the  year  1366, 
and  the  nobles  and  knights  from  upon  Henry's  first  invasion  of 
Cordova,  got  entangled  in  an  ira-  Castile,  and  as  he  was  a  native  of 
passable  ravine ;  and  before  he  the  country  of  Trastamara,  his 
could  turn  the  valley  and  bring  his  ransom  of  five  thousand  florins  was 
troops  into  the  action,  the  battle  paid  to  his  cnptor,  Sir  Bernard  de 
was  already  decided  against  Peter,  la  Salle,  by  Bertrand,  upon  his  re- 
who  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  ceiving  that  country  as  a  gift  from 
Monteil,  and  little  more  was  left  to  Henry.  Men  Rodriguez,  who  there- 
be  done  than  the  pursuit  and  fore  knew  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
slaughter  of  the  vanquished.*  requested  a  private  interview  with 

The  battle  of  Montiel  was  fought  him,  which  was  granted;  and  ae- 
on the  14th  day  of  March,  1369,  cordingly,  one  night,  when  Ber- 
and  it  was  likely  to  decide  the  hos-  trand  was  on  guard.  Men  Rodri- 
tile  claims  to  the  throne  of  Castile ;  guez  left  the  castle  and  came  to  his 
for  Peter  had  sought  temporary  post.  He  opened  the  conversation 
safety  in  a  fortress,  which,  however  by  saying  : 

strong,   was   not  prepared   for    a        "  Sir  Bertrand,  King  Pedro,  my 

siege  ;f  and  Henry,  with  a  nume-  Lord,  has  commanded  me  to  have  a 

rousand  well  appointed  army,  soon  conference  with  you,  and  say:  That 

showed  that  he  would  neglect  no  you  are  a  very  noble  knight,  and 

means  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  you    have   always  gloried  in  the 

prisoner  of  such  importance ;  for  performance  of  heroic  actions  and 

he  not  only  threw  up  a  wall   of  good  deeds ;  that  you  see  in  what 

stones  aiound  the  castle,  but  every  condition  he  is,  and  if  you  will  de- 

avenae  was  strictly  guarded,  and  liver  him  from   it,  place   him   in 

'^it  was  so  closely  watched,  both  safety,  and  join   his  side,  he  will 

night  and  day,  that  a  bird  could  give  you  the  towns  of  Soria,  Alma- 

not  leave  the  castle  withoiH;  being  zan,  Atienza,  Montagudo,  Deza  and 

di8<-overed.J  Seron    in    fee,   and    he  will    give 

As  it  was  soon  apparent  to  every  you  besides  two  hundred  thousand 

one  within  the  castle  that  the  siege  doubloons  of  Castilian  gold.     And 

coQJd  not  endure  much  longer,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  do  so,  for  you 

that  escape  was  impossible,  but  by  will  acquire  great  honour  in  suc- 

obtaining  the  aid  of  some  one  of  couring  so  powerful  a  king  as  he ; 

influence  in  the  hostile  camp,  this  and  all  the  world  will  know,  that 

means  was   resorted   to   by   Men  by  your  aid  he  saved  his  life  and 

Rodriguez  de  Senambria,  a  liege-  recovered  his  kingdom." 
man  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  as        "  My  friend,"  replied  Bertrand, 

Count  of  Trastamara,  but  then  a  "  you  should  well  know  that  I  am 


_^^ , 

♦  Ayala.  Cronica  del  Rey,  Don  Pedro,  pp.  548,  549.  Froissart,  Liv.  I.,  Part  II., 
page  551,  deacri'bes  this  battle  as  much  more  hotly  contested  than  may  be  inferred 
irom  the  meagre  account  of  the  Spanish  Chronicler. 

t  It  is  said  when  Peter  entered  the  castle  of  Monteil,  his  superstitious  mind 
realized  the  prediction  of  the  astrologers,  who  had  foretold  that  he  would  die  in  a 
tower  of  the  Star ;  for  **  he  saw  there  written,  in  Grothic  letters,  on  a  stone  in  the 
tower  of  homage,  these  words  :  *''This  is  tks  Toitfw  of  the  Star.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  he  read  these  fatal  words,  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost."  Passage  copied 
from  Zarita,  from  El  Compendioj  iu  his  EumUndaa^  and  cited  by  Llaguno,  editor 
of  Ayala,  in  Adiciones  a  la  Noteu,  page  579. 

X  Froissart.    Liv.  1.,  Part  II,  page  553. 
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a  koiglit,  a  wtmal  d  the  King  of  madon,  that  he  promised  to  give 
France,  and  his  nbieet,  and  that  I  Berlrand  the  towns  and  snm  ot 
came  to  this  coaotrj  at  his  oom-  doubloons  which  Peter  had  offered 
mand,  to  aerre  King  Heorj ;  ioaa-  him ;  bat  he  asked  him  to  assure 
much  as  the  Kin^  Don  Pedro  be-  Men  Rodriguez  of  Peter's  safety, 
longs  to  the  English  party,  and  is  on  coming  to  his  lodge,  and  that 
allied  with  them,  especially,  against  he  be  informed  of  it  as  soon  ss 
my  lord,  the  King  of  France ;  that  Peter  came  there. 
1  serve  King  Henry  for  pay,  and  I  Bertrand  du  GuescHn  gravely 
can  do  nothing  against  his  interests  doubted  the  propriety  of  this  step, 
and  honour.  Nor  shoold  yon  conn-  but  his  virtue  seemed  incapable  of 
ael  me  to  do  so ;  and  I  be^,  if  yon  resisting  the  manners  of  his  timei, 
have  ever  received  any  kindness  or  the  wishes  of  a  king  whom  he  vas 
conrtesy  from  me,  yon  will  never  anxious  to  oblige,  and  the  impor- 
mention  this  subject  to  me  again."   tunities  of  his  friends,  who  urgeotly 

**  My  Lord  Bertrand,"  rejoined  pressed  him  to  the  measure.  He 
Men  Rodriguez,  ^  I  well  believe  probably  felt  himself  justified  in 
that  what  I  tell  yon,  may  be  done  keeping  no  covenants  with  a  prince, 
without  any  impropriety,  and  I  whom  he  regarded  as  a  monster  of 
entreat,  for  mercy*s  sake,  that  you  impiety,  lust  and  cruelty ;  and  that 
will  take  counsel  upon  it"  no  faith  ought  to  be  observed  with 

Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  upon  this  one,  who  had  attempted  to  seduce 
told  Men  Rodriguez  that  he  would  him  from  his  allegiance  to  hisni- 
consider  the  matter,  and  determine  tural  sovereign  and  his  duty  to  a 
what  he  would  do  in  such  a  case,  king,  whom  be  was  bound  to  serre. 
whereupon  the  latter  returned  to  It  is  not  known  what  assurances 
the  castle,  and  Bertrand,  the  next  were  actually  given,  as  the  Spanisli 
day,  related  to  his  friends  and  chronicler  goes  no  farther  tbao  to 
kinsmen  in  the  camp,  and  espe-  assert,  that  ^  some  persons  saH 
cially  to  his  cousin,  Sir  Oliver  de  when  Bertrand  returned  an  answer 
Mauny,  what  had  taken  place  be-  to  Men  Rodriguez,  he  assured  bim 
tween  Men  Rodriguez  de  Senam-  of  Peter^s  safety,  and  that  some  (tf 
bria  and  himself,  and  asked  their  his  friends  promised  on  oath  be 
advice  in  the  matter ;  declaring,  should  be  put  in  a  place  of  seco- 
before-hand,  that  for  no  inducement  rity."  Whatever  may  have  been 
in  the  world  would  he  do  Huch  a  the  promises  made,  Peter,  when  he 
thing ;  as  King  Pedro  was  the  ene-  found  he  could  no  longer  remain 
my  of  the  King  of  France,  his  in  the  castle — trusting  to  the  aaso- 
lord,  and  of  King  Henry,  in  whose  ranees  solemnly  given  by  those 
service  he  was  then  engaged ;  but  with  whom  Men  Rodriguez  treat- 
he  desired  to  know  of  them  whether  ed — ventured  one  night  with  Don 
he  should  mention  to  King  Henry  Fernando  de  Castro,  Diego  Gonza- 
what  Men  Rodriguez  had  offered  lez  de  Oviedo,  Men  Rodriguez  de 
him,  or  if  he  should  do  anything  Senarabria  and  others,  to  go  on 
further  about  it.  Upon  this  point,  horseback  to  the  lodge  of  Bertrand 
all  his  friends  thought  that  it  was  du  Guesclin,  and  put  himself  in 
his  duty  to  inform  Henry  of  the  the  power  of  the  Breton  knight 
attempt  on  his  fidelity.  Bertrand,  Peter  dismounted  on  reaching  the 
therefore,  immediately  made  known  quarters  of  Bertrand,  and  on  cn- 
to  the  king  the  overtures  of  Peter,  tering  the  lodge,  addressed  him:— 
through  Men  Rodriguez, and  Henry  "Cavalier,  it  is  time  for  us  to  go." 
was  so  much  gratified  at  the  infor-   When  Peter  received  no  answer  to 
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this  remArk,  he  began  to  doubt  the  "^  But  thou  art  the  bastard,  and  I 
safety  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  am  the  son  of  the  good  King  Al- 
and he  attempted  to  remount  his  phonso."     At  these  words  he  took 
horse,  when  one  of  the  attendants  Henry  by  the  arms,  drew  him  up, 
of  Bertraiid,  laying   his  hand  on  and  in  the  struggle  threw  him  ;  for 
his  shoulder, said  quietly:  *^  Wait  he  was   the  stronger  of  the  two, 
a  little."    Immediately  after  this  and  they  both  fell  upon  the  cover- 
Henry   entered   the    lodge,    fully  let  of  a  silken  roattrass.    Peter,  who 
armed,  with    his   bacinet  on    his  was  uppermost,  attempted  to  get  at 
head.*  his  dagger,  when  the  Viscount  de 
Henry,  as  soon  as  he  came  into  Rocaberti  took  Peter  by  the  feet, 
the  apartment   where   Peter   was  and   threw  him  over,  which  gave 
standing,   asked,   ^  Where  is  this  the  advantage  to  Henry,  who  drew 
bastard  Jew  who  calls  himself  King  a  long  Castilian   knife,  which   he 
of  Castile  V     Peter,  who  was  a  wore  under  his  scarf,  and  plunged 
brave  and  haughty  man,  on  hear-  it  many  times  in  the  body  of  his  ' 
ing  this,  came  forwanl  and  said  :  brother,  f 

^ m 

*  Ayala,  pp.  551-555.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Ayala,  of  this  transaclioa. 
While  Froissart  makes  no  allusion  to  the  attempt  of  Peter  to  gain  over  Bert  rand 
do  Guesclin  to  his  interests,  and  only  mentions  an  offer  of  that  prince  to  the 
Begae  de  Vilaines,  who  arrested  him  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  castle  by 
oigbt,and  promised  to  provide  for  his  safety,  bat  took  him  to  his  own  lodge.  Cuy- 
elier  and  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Ckronique  de  Sire  Bertrand  du  Gueadin 
give  an  account  of  the  affair  in  which  Bertrand  acts  no  part  whatever;  and  they 
entirely  a^ree  in  the  following  details:  One  night,  during  the  siege,  Peter  leA  the 
Castle  of  Aionteil  with  five  attendants,  and  in  order  to  descend  more  secretly,  they 
led  their  horses  by  the  bridle.  Thte  Begue  du  Vilaines  was  on  guard  that  night, 
and  when  he  was  informed  that  some  persons  were  leaving  the  castle,  he  took  his 
position,  with  a  body  of  men,  on  the  causeway.  When  Peter  reached  that  point, 
and  was  al>oat  to  mount  his  horse,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Begue,  with  all  his  fol- 
kiwers.  Peter,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  a  prisoner,  offered  his  captor  every 
inducement  to  favor  his  escape,  promising  him  ^reat  riches  in  ^Id  and  jewels, 
with  six  cities  and  twelve  castles.  The  Begue  rejected  all  his  offers,  took  him  to 
the  tent  of  Sir  Alain  de  la  Uoussaie,  and  sent  to  inform  Henry  of  the  capture. 
Henry  immediately  left  his  lodge  and  came  where  Peter  was,  and  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him  he  called  him  "Traitor,  Bastard!" — Ckronique  Anonyme^^.  65.  Cuvdwr 
v.v.  16535-16761. 

f  Froissart,  Liv.  1,  Part  II.,  p.  554:  The  personal  conflict  between  the  brothers, 
as  told  by  Froissart,  while  it  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  account  given  by 
Ayala,  is  more  full  and  spirited  ;  besides,  it  is  confirmed  by  an  anonymous  con- 
temporary Catalan  author,  (Carbonell,  it  is  probable,)  cited  by  Llaruno,  the  editor 
of  Ayala,  p.  555,  note  8.  Cuvelier  and  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Ckrontque  de  Sire 
Bertrand  du  Gneselin^  give  much  the  same  version  of  the  fight,  as  in  the  text,  except 
that,  instead  of  the  Viscount  de  Rocaberti,  the  Bastard  d*Asnieres,  at  the  instance 
of  Bertrand  du  Guesdin,  drew  Peter  off  from  Henry;  while,  in  a  Spanish  ballad  ol 
that  period,  published  by  Buchon  in  the  Appendix  to  Ckronique  ATtonyme,  p.  97, 
commencing:  LosJUros  euerpoe  revueltosj  it  is  stated  that  Henry  was  aided  by  his 
own  page. 
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THE  UTTUC  eiSL  i  LAMSRT  FOR  THV  FAIRIES. 


Oh!  where  are  sH  the  fairies  flown. 

Why  oemsed  their  merry  reiga ; 
We  sre  a]l  so  doll  snd  solemo  grown. 

I  wish  theyM  come  agnin  I 
'Mid  lawns  and  bowers  when  daylight's  done. 

Once  more  to  laugh  and  play, 
There  never  has  been  any  fan 

Since  fairies  went  away. 

n. 

Now  there  are  none  of  them  to  ask 

For  water  at  the  well — 
No  diamonds  now  reward  the  task, 

As  Mother  Goose  doth  telL 
No  toads  the  naughty  lips  disgrace, 

That  say  a  snlky  **  nay ;" 
This  world  is  quite  a  stupid  place 

Since  fairies  went  away. 

lU. 

We  cannot  meet  them  at  a  spring 

While  drawing  water  out, 
For  water  to  our  doors  we  bring 

By  leaden  pipe  or  spout. 
One  still  finds  toads, 

I've  seen  them  crawl 
About  at  close  of  day, 

But  diamonds,  none — they  vanished  all 
When  fairies  went  away. 


IV. 

Ton  weary  me,  you  tiresome  doll  — 

You  cannot  speak  or  walk ; 
A  fairy's  wand,  my  good  Miss  Poll, 

Would  soon  bare  made  you  talk. 
Then  you  and  I  so  merrily 

Had  sported  all  the  day, 
But  now, oh  dear!  that  cannot  be, 

The  fairies  are  away. 

V. 

There's  puss  sits  purring  by  the  fire, 

Or  chases  mice  and  rats : 
The  stupid  thing !  I  do  so  tire 

Of  these  dull  common  cats. 
A  cleverer  one  my  fancy  suits, 

Who  can  do  more  than  play. 
But,  ah  !  there  is  no  puss  in  boots 

Now  fairies  are  away. 
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VI. 

The  bean-stalks  in  our  ^rdens  all, 

How  widely  Jack's  out-shone  them; 
Oars  grow  so  slowly,  neyer  tall, 

And  naught  save  beans  upon  them. 
No  wealthy  giants  at  the  top, 

No  gold,  no  harps  to  play. 
We'll  ne'er  see  such  another  crop, 

Now  fairies  are  away. 

Vll. 

And  books,  and  maps,  and  lessons,  ah ! 

They  are  fit  to  bend  one  double ; 
A  Fairy  for  one's  God-mamma 

Would  save  one  all  the  trouble. 
Quite  wise  without  instruction,  she 

Could  make  one  in  a  day. 
But,  ah !  there's  Jio  such  luck  for  me. 

The  fairies  are  away. 

▼III. 

Farewell  to  fairy  finery, 

To  fairy  presents  rare ; 
No  slippers  made  of  glass  have  we, 

As  Cinderilia's  were. 
No  pumpkin  coach, 

No  coachman  rat. 
No  lizard  footmen  gray. 

Nor  steeds,  those  rats  which  feared  no  cats, 
Now  fairies  are  away. 

IX. 

They  meet  no  longer  by  the  light 

Of  moon-beams  'neath  a  tree. 
Why,  one  might  walk  abroad  all  night 

And  not  a  fairy  see. 
One  would  but  catch  a  cold  or  fever 

Before  the  dawn  of  day. 
And  these  are  things  which  happened  never 

Till  fairies  went  away. 


Farewell  to  all  the  pretty  tales 

Of  merry  elfins  dining 
On  mushroom  tables  in  the  vales, 

Lit  by  the  glow-worms  shining; 
Or,  tripping  to  the  minstrel  gnat. 

His  jocund  measure  singing; 
While  o'er  their  heads  the  lazy  bat 

His  silent  flight  was  winging. 

zi. 

Farewell,  like  theirs  my  song  is  done, 
But  still  once  more  I'll  say, 

There  never  has  been  any  fun 
Since  fairies  went  away ! 


^ 
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THB    MJkRBLE    BUST. 

{Concluded.) 

[fkom    the    fkbrch.] 
CHAPrn  yi. 

Daniel  had  not  noticed  the  fall-  all,  thoroughly;   how  heartily  he 

ing-off  of  M.  Lefebure*8  attentions,  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  when  he  saw 

nor  the  joy  it  gave  to  Victorine  his    ex-rival    getting  deeper  and 

and  her  aunt,  nor  his  devotions  to  more  deeply  involved  I     How  he 

the  banker's  daughter,  nor  the  re-  congratulated  himself  on  his  own 

gret  of  the  Marquis,  nor  the  tri-  cleverness,  and  pictured  to  himself 

umph   of  M.   de  Marsal ;   he  saw  the  forlorn  aspect  of  the  Captain, 

nothing  but  his  bust,  and  be  was  when  M^me  Michaud  and  Daniel 

aware  of  nothing  but  the  fact  that  should  walk  up  to  the  altar.    The 

the  fifteen    hundred    francs  were  lawyer  retained  no  illusions  nor  re- 

nearly  due.  grets  about    Victorine's    charoiB; 

Nothing  could  divert  him  from  since  he  had  found  out  that  she 
that;  not  Victorine's glances,  which  was  dowerless,  it  was  clear  to  hit 
he  had  never  remarked,  nor  her  eyes  that  she  was  far  less  hand- 
whispers,  which  he  had  never  un-  some  and  agreeable  than  M^lle  Le- 
derstood.  M'me  Michaud's  atten-  rambert.  Meanwhile,  the  Leram- 
tions  to  him  were  very  comforting;  berts  highly  appreciated  the  elo- 
he  did  not  doubt  that  so  kind-  quence  and  fortune  of  M.  Lefebure. 
hearted  a  person  would  readily  The  Marquis,  greatly  scandalized 
grant  the  advance  he  needed  ;  so,  by  the  conduct  of  his  protege,  turned 
full  of  confidence,  he  hastened  his  favourably  towards  M.  de  Marsal 
work,  and  achieved,  in  twelve  sit-  He  repented,  more  than  ever,  the 
tings,  a  remarkable  performance.  permittal  of  this  competition ;  be 

Those  who  saw  him,  eager,  and  feared    that    the   whole    budnesB 

busy,  and  interested,  whispered  to  would  occasion  much  gossip,  and 

each  other :  *'  He  is  really  in  love  !  he  earnestly  desired  to    marry  off 

It  is  said  that  Phidias,  when  he  Victorine  as  soon  as  possible.  In 

made  his  gold  and  ivory  Minerva,  this  frame  of  mind,   he  received 

fell  in  love  with  his  model.     Who  with  favour  the  Vicomte^s  advances, 

could   have  foreseen    that    M'me  He  had  two  or  three  private  iDte^ 

Michaud's  first  passion  would   be  views  with   him,    and  finally  he 

reciprocated    by   so   handsome    a  sounded  him  on  the  delicate  ques 

youth  1"  tion  of  the  change  of  name. 

No  one,  except  Victorine  and  M.  M.  de  Marsal  was  open  to  con- 

de  Marsal,  doubted  but  that  Dan-  viction  ;  he  resigned  himself  to  be- 

iel  was  seriously  attached.     M*me  ing  called   Gaston   de  Marsal  de 

Michaud,  even,  began  to  be  alarmed,  Gueblan,   or    Marsal-Gueblan,  or 

and  M.  de  Gueblao  thought  it  was  Gueblan-Marsal,   precisely  as  the 

time  to  interfere  with  bis  sister's  Marquis  pleased, 

new  folly.  The  bargain  concluded,  he  ten- 

But    M.    Lefebure    enjoyed    it  derly  embraced  his  sister,  just  ar- 
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rived  from  Luneville,  and  told  her  Madame;  I  think  some  one  is  being 
the  great  news.  Mile  de  Marsal  taken  in,  here,  and  I  shall  try  to 
wept  for  joy;  '*I  have  come  in  prove  that  it  is  not  myself." 
time  to  give  you  my  blessing^,''  she  M^me  Michaud  remained  trans- 
said;  *^it  is,  no  doubt,  for  this  rea-  fixed  ;  she  seemed  to  see  before  her 
son  that  M'me  Michaud  hurried  me  a  maniac  lamb.  He  made  a  low 
here."  bow  to  the  poor  soul,  and  went  af- 

The  next  day,  13th  July,  was  a  ter  Daniel,  who  was  walking  with 

Friday:  a  day  always  reckoned  un-  M.  Lerambert,  Jr.,  near  the  lake, 

lucky.    M'lle  de  Marsal  had  had  *'  Sir  !"  he  said,  **  you  have  been 

time  to  look  about  her,  and  to  find  amusing  yourself  long  enough  at 

out  the  ways  and  gossip   of  the  my  expense,   and    I    find   myself 

house.     After  breakfast,  .she  drew  obliged    to  inform  you  that  I  do 

her  brother  aside,  and  said  to  him  :  not  like  knaves  and  intriguers." 

"WhatisMMIedeGueblan's  per-  M.     Lerambert    stood    aghast 

sonal  fortuned  Daniel  looked  at  the  Captain  as  a 

**  I  don't   know ;    ten  thousand  physician   at  Bic^tre  looks  at  his 

francs  a  year,  I  suppose."  patients. 

*^  Legally  and  positively  hers,  at  *^Are  you  speaking  to  me,  M.  de 

this  moment?"  Marsal?" 

«  No ;  at  her  father's  death.   But  **  To  you." 

what  are  you  asking  about?  You  '^You  call  me  a  knave  and  an 

know  that  she  has  her  aunf  s  for-  intriguer !" 

tune."  "And   an    impertinent,   if    the 

"  M'me  Daniel  Fert's  fortune  ?"  other  words  don't  paint  your  por- 

<*What?    How?    What?   M'me  trait  strongly  enough." 

Michaud  ?"  Daniel  wondered  a  moment,  if 

"But,  my  poor  duped  brother!  he  should  not  throw  the  Captain 

you  don't  know,  then  ?"  into   the   water ;    but   on   second 

"What?"  thoughts  he  drew  his  gloves  from 

"M'me  Michaud  is  going  to  mar-  his  pocket  and  flung  them  in  M. 

ry  the   little     artist.     Everybody  de  Marsal's  face, 

knows  it  except  you.    That  is  why  Never  was    there   an   affair  of 

M.  Lefebure  withdrew."  honor  so  badly  managed   as   the 

"Mercy  of  heaven  I"  duel  of  M.  de  Marsal  and  M.  Fert. 

M.  de  Marsal  rushed  off.    In  all  The  Captain  had  never  touched  a 

his  life  never  had  he  sported  such  sword  in  his  life,  and  his  pistols, 

8  lively  colouring.     His  very  whis-  loaded  in  1840,  were  still  new,  as 

kers,  as  pale  as  flax,  seemed  now  you  are  aware, 

red  88  fire.     He  ran  against  M'me  Daniel,  expert  in  the  use  of  all 

Michaud,  who  took  him  kindly  by  arms,  had  never  exercised  his  tal- 

the  arm,  and  said :  euts,  except  in  the  one  instance  of 

"  Where  are  you  flying  ?    I  take  throwing  the  water-carrier  out  of 

possession  of  you.      I    have   fifty  the  window.     He  lived  very  much 

things  to  tell  you.     You  have  be-  retired,  his  friends  were  all  artists, 

hav^  like  an  angel ;  M.  Lefebure  pacific  by  taste  and  by  position ; 

is  an  idiot;  I  am  enchanted  to  see  consequently,  he  had  never   been 

your  sister;  and  you  shall  have  my  *'  on  the  ground,"  even  as  a  specta 

niece."  tor. 

M.  de  Marsal  looked  fixedlv  and  M.  de  Marsal  chose  as  his  sec- 

very  impolitely  at  his  faithful  ally,  onds,  M.  Lerambert,  Jr.,  and    his 

and  answered  drily :    ** Thank  you,  ancient  rival,   M.  Lefebure.     But 
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the  lawyer  was  too  prudent  to  ex-  home  all  the  evening,  so  as  to  re- 
pose himself  to  a  couple  of  years'  ceive  M.  de  Marsal's  seconds, 
imprisonment  in  case  of  an  acci-  These  two  (children  were  waiting 
dent;  he  wisely  excused  himself,  for  him  at  the  Frdres  Proven^aux; 
The  young  Lerambert,  a  lawstu-  they  both  lived  with  their  parents, 
dent,  and  almost  a  child,  felt  him-  and  were  afraid  to  awaken  sq»- 
self  a  foot  taller  under  the  circum-  picions  in  their  respective  families, 
stances.  He  agreed  to  find  another  Daniel  brought  them  the  address 
second  among  the  innocents  of  his  of  his  two  friends.  It  was  nine 
own  age.  If  you  had  seen  him  o'clock ;  he  met  M.  de  Marsal  on 
strutting  along,  his  coat  buttoned  the  staircase,  and  they  exchanged 
up  to  his  chin,  one  hand  in  his  bows  with  great  ceremony, 
pocket,  his  eyes  half  shut,  and  an  At  ten  oVlock  the  four  seconds 
air  of  important  discretion  pervad-  opened,  at  No.  86  Ruede  FOuest,  a 
ing  his  countenance,  you  could  not  truly  singular  conference.  None 
have  restrained  a  smile.  of  them    knew   the   cause   of  the 

The  Captain,  indignant  at  the  duel.  They  knew  that  M.  de  Mar- 
affront  he  had  received,  and  still  sal  had  insulted  M.  Daniel  Pert  in 
more,  at  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes,  words,  and  that  M.  Pert  had  in- 
was  anxious  to  hasten  the  business,  suited  M.  de  Marsal  in  actions. 
I  don't  know  that  he  actually  de-  Daniel,  himself,  was  ignorant  of 
aired  to  kill  Daniel,  but  a  pistol  the  Captain's  griefs  against  him. 
shot  might  break  off  M'me  Mi-  His  ultimatum,  revised  by  his 
chaud's  marriage,  and  insure  five  friends,  under  his  dictation,  was 
hundred  thousand  francs  a  year  to  neither  long  nor  complicated  : 
Victorine.  "I   never  had  tiny  thing  against 

As  foi   Daniel,  he  had  no  time  M.  de  Marsal.    He   called    me  a 

to  lose,  either.     His  note  was  pay-  knave,  an  intriguer,  and  an  imper- 

able   on   the   15th;  he  employed  tinent;  T  know  not  why.     Thus  at- 

the  remainder  of  the  day  in  finish-  tacked,  I  threw  my  gloves  in  his  face, 

ing  the  bust.     At  six  o'clock,  he  If  he  retracts  what  he  said,  I  will 

told   M'me   Michaud  that  he  was  regret  what  I  did.  I  wish  the  affair 

obliged  to  dine  in  the  city,  and  off  to  be  de<nded  before  noon  to-mor 

he  went.    Two  officers,  friends  of  row.   If  I  have  the  choice  of  arms, 

his,  lived  in  the  Rue  St.  Paul ;  he  I  choose  swords." 

counted  on  them,  and  found,  to  his  M.  de  Marsal  might  have  found 

disappointment,   that    their    regi-  far  more   skillful  seconds   among 

nient  had  been  ordered  to  Lyons,  his  official  and  naval  friends,  but 

a  fortnight  before.   He  went  to  the  he  satisfied  himself  with  these  two 

Faubourg  du  Temple,  to  M.  de  Pi-  students,  so  that  he  might  not  be 

brae,  formerly  of  tne  Royal  Guard,  questioned, 

one  of  the  keenest   swordsmen  of  M.  Lerambert  spoke  first : 

1816;  he  found  him  in  bed  with  **  Gentlemen,    M.    Daniel  Pert 

the   gout.     In   despair,   he   came  threw  his  glove  in  M.  de  MarsaPs 

back   to  the  studios  of  his  artist-  face;  we  ask  satisfaction  &r  this 

friends,   and   chose   two   of  them,  insult." 

who   were   more    remarkable    for  Of  course,  beginning  in  this  way, 

their  strength  and  for  their  cool-  i\&  one  knowing  anything  about 

ness,  than  for  their  experience  in  the  matter  in  question,  and  M.  de 

such  matters.     One  was  a  painter,  Marsal's  seconds  being  under  thirty 

the  other  an  engraver  of  medals,  years  of  age,  no  arrangement  was 

He   begged   them   to    remain    at  possible.     (If  you  ever  have  a  da- 
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el  on  hand,  and  desire  to  see  it  with  the  green  embroideries  of  the 
amicablj  settled,  don*t  choose  very  Institute,  and  the  fine  rad  ribbon  of 
young  men  for  your  friends.)  the   Legion   of  Honour*      Daniel 

The  conference  was  short.  The  looked  tenderly  at  her,  and  kneel- 
meeting  was  decided  to  take  place  ing  by  the  bedside,  gently  kissed 
the  next  morning,  at  six  oVIock,  at  her  little  wrinkled  hand,  which  lay 
Petit-Mon rouge.  The  choice  of  uncovered ;  then,  with  a  corner  of 
arms  belonged  to  neither  party,  be-  the  white  lavender-perfumed  sheet, 
cause  the  insults  were  reciprocal,  he  wiped  his  eyes. 
They  agreed  to  draw  lots  on  the  On  returning  to  the  chftteau,  he 
ground.  ran  up  to  his  chamber,  and  hid  the 

Before  separating,  M.  Ij^rambert  swords,  after  which  he  quietly  en- 
inquired  if  anybody  owned  the  tared  the  drawing  room,  where  the 
necessary  arms,  adding —  Marquis,  his  daughter,  and  his  sis- 

**M.  de  Marsal  says  that  he  has  ter,  were  playing  vingtetun  with 
a  pair  of  duelling  pistols.  Would  M.  Lefebure,  MMle  de  Marsal,  and 
these  gentlemen  make  use  of  the  LeramberLs.  Lerambert,  Jr., 
them  ?"  and  the  captain,  came  in  just  after 

"Why  notr  said  the   painter,   Daniel, 
naively.     **  If  they  are  good  ones,        "  At  last  I "  exclaimed  M'me  Mi- 
80  much  the  better  for  the   best    chaud,  ^<  I  have  got  back  all  my 
marksman;  if  they  are  bad,  they    boarders.      Really,     since     seven 
won  t  hurt  anybody."  o'clock,  I've    been    like    a    frizzly 

**  They  are  very  good  pistols,  M.  h©"*  that  has  lost  its  one  chick, 
de  Marsal  says."  Perruchon !  make  this  table  longer. 

"All  right;  and  as  for  swords,  I  declare,  gentlemen,  anybody  would 
M.  Pert  has  several  in  his  studio."      suppose  that  you  had  all  gone  off 

During  this  interview,  Daniel  on  purpose  to  annoy  me.  I  don't 
had  gone  to  see  his  mother.  Regu-  know  whether  I  ought  to  give  you 
larly,  every  Thursday  and  Sunday,  any  tea;  you  don't  deserve  it, non« 
after  dinner,  he  went  to  play  domi-  of  you.  My  dear  sculptor !  have  a 
noes  with  the  old  la^y,  and  to  ask  cup  \  Oh !  I  forgot,  you  don't  take 
if  she  wished  anything.  sugar.    Please  pass  it   to  M.  de 

"  I  want  nothing  but  you,"  was    Marsal ;  he  needs  it  to-day." 
her  invariable  answer.  The  captain's  hand  visibly  trem. 

This  evening  she  did  not  expect  ^l^d ;  as  for  Lerambert,  Jr.,  he  was 
him,  because  he  had  been  with  her  buttoned  up  with  the  air  of  a  melo- 
the  previous  one,  so  she  was  in  bed  dramatic  traitor.  His  cravat  seemed 
and  fast  asleep.  Daniel  noiselessly  to  choke  him,  as  he  tried  to  drink 
entered    his  studio,  took  down  a    l^i^  tea. 

couple  of  swords,  wrapped  them  in  "  Now,  runaways !"  pursued  M'me 
a  piece  of  green  baize,  and  carried  Michaud,  **  I  condemn  you  to  play 
them  carefully  into  the  garden.  He  agame  oi vingt-et-un  with  us.  Who 
then  returned  to  the  house,  and  will  be  banker?  M.  Pert? 
stealthily  tip-toed  into  his  mother's  "Willingly,  Madame,"  replied 
room.    A  night-lamp  cast  a  feeble,   Daniel. 

tremulous  light.  M'me  Pert,  sur-  He  played  so  successfully,  that 
rounded  by  drawings,  plasters,  very  soon  he  won  five  hundred 
bronzes,  and  a  hundred  little  francs.  M.  Lefebure  and  M.  de 
things  done  by  her  son,  was  smil-  Marsal  tried  to  break  the  bank, 
ing  in  her  sleep.  In  her  dreams  M'me  Michaud  laughed.  "Oh,  you 
she  saw  her  beloved  Daniel  adorned   can't  do  it,"  she  cried.    "Do  your 
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best :  he  is  stronger  than  jou. —  my  own  life.    Adriae  tbem,  there- 
Luck  is  with  him ;  but  that  money  fore,    for  their   own    interest,   to 
will  cost  him  dear  !      '  Luckv  at  choose  swords." 
cards  * — you  know  the  proverb."  M.  Lerambert  said  to  M.  de  Mar- 

M^ile  de  M arsal  looked  at  her  sal ;  "  you  prefer  pistols — j^ou  sboot 

brother:  Victorine  tried  to  catch  well,  then?" 
Daniel's  eye;  Daniel  swept  in  his       *^I?  not  at  all." 
winnings,  and  said  to  himself,  '*  I       **  And  can''t  he  shoot,  either  T 
will  only  have  to  ask  M'me  Michaud        ^  He   hits    the    mark    nineteen 

for  a  thousand  francs,  now."  times  out  of  twenty." 

At  two  o'clock  the  party  sepa-       "^  Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  choose 

rated.    Going  up  stairs,  Daniel  ex-  swords!" 

changed   a   few   words   with    the       ^  I  wil!  tell  you  presently  what 

youn|2[  Lerambert.  to  do,"  said  M.  de  Marsal. 

*^  Is  it  for  to-morn»w  ?"  M.  Lerambert  tossed  up  a  five- 

**  Yes,  sir,  at  six  o'clock,  in  front  franc    piece.      "  Tail,"     said    the 

of  the   mayoralty -house  of  Petit-  painter:    down  it  came    "head,-" 

Mon rouge."  they   were  to  fight   with   pistols. 

"  And  the  arms  ?"  Nothing  remained  to  do,  but  to 

**  We   will   draw    lots    on    the  decide  upon   the  distance,  and  to 

ground."  measure   the  ground.      The  four 

"  I  have  swords."  seconds  were,  by  this  time,  thor- 

^  And  we,  pistols.  We  will  leave  oughly  cured  of  tbe  ambition  which 

by  the  small  back  door;  perhaps  had  brought  them  there.  M.Leram- 

you  had  better  go  the  other  way,  bert  was  almost  inarticulate :  the 

to  avoid  suspicion."  three  others  wanted  to  cry. 

**Ohl  everybody  will  be  asleep;       "Stand  forty  yards  away  from 

it  is  so  late  now."  me,"   said  Daniel  to  his  friends; 

M.  de  Marsal  wrote  a  long  letter  '*  let  him  fire  first ;  he  will  mies  me, 

to  his  sister,  threw  himself,  dressed,  perhaps,  and  then  I'll  send  my  bal- 

upon  his  bed,  and  did  not  close  his  let  in  the  air,  after  those  swallows." 
eyes.     Daniel  slept  like  Alexander,       M.  Lerambert  came  to  bring  the 

or  the  great  Conde,  on  the  eve  of  captain's   propositions.      "GeDtle- 

a  battle.  men,"  he  said,  ^  M.  de  Marsal  has 

At  half-past  five  o'clock,  a.  m.,  never  fired  a  pistol  in  his  life ;  M. 

tbe  combatants   left  the  chateau.  Fert  is  a  first-rate  shot.     The  only 

M.  de  Marsal  gave  his  letter  to  the  way  to  make  their  chances  even,  is 

porter  as  he  went  out.  to  unload  one  of  the  pistols,  and  let 

Every  one  was  punctual  at  the  them  draw  lots  for  tbe  loaded  one; 

ground.     Daniel  led  the  way,  with  then  put  them  at  five  paces.    This 

his  friends.  is  what  M.  de  Marsal  wishes." 

"You  seem  very  much  at  your       "We  will  never  permit  such  a 

ease,"  said  the  painter.  thing,"  cried  Daniel's  friends. 

"So  I  will  be,  if  we  fight  with        "Then,"  said M. Lerambert, with 

swords.    With  pistols,  there  will  be  a  beaming  face,  ''  the  duel  is  im- 

mischief.     I  shall  kill  that  man."  possible,   and   the  affair  must  be 

"Why?"  arranged." 

"  It  is  very  simple.  With  swords,  "  I  don't  care  "  said  Daniel,  "  ar- 
I  can  take  care  of  him  and  of  my-  range  it.  /  am  not  thirsty  for  any- 
self;  with  a  pistol,  he  may  hit  me,  body's  blood,  and  I  am  quite  willing 
while  firing  wide  of  the  mark,  so  I  to  pardon  the  captain's  pretty  corn- 
must  shoot  straight  at  first,  to  save  pliroents." 
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"  Can  I  repeat  what  you   say,  loaded.     Have  the  goodness  to  put 

sirT  on  a  fresh  cap." 

"Certainly  (!)"  The  two  pistols  were  wrapped  in 

M.  Lerambert  ran  to  the  cap-  ahandkerchief:  M.de  Marsal  chose 

tain :  "  He  is  a  £ood  fellow,  that  one,  the  artist  took  the  other.  The 

artist !     He  is  willing  to  pass  over  painter,  who  had  very  long  legs, 

all  that  you  said  :  the  affair  can  nneasured   five  immense  strides* — 

end  BO."  The  four  friends  retired.  Fobbing. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  M.  de  Mar-  **  Gentlemen,"  gasped  M.  Lerara- 

sal,  *^  these  sword  and  pistol  heroes  bert,  from    the  distance ;   '^  I  will 

count  upon  their  skill.     They  re-  clap  my  hands  three  times  ;   you 

fuse  the  game,  when  it  becomes  will  fire  when  you  choose.'' 

equal.    AJsk  him,  pray,  what  ezcu-  Daniel  fired  first :  only  the  cap 

868  he  offers  for  his  conduct  to  me?"  exploded.     He  had   the  unloaded 

M.  Leraro  bert  agai  n  wal  ked  across  pistol . 

the  neutral  ground  which  separated  M.  de  Marsal,  paler  than  ever, 

the  two  rival  camps.    He  addressed  remained  for  several  seconds,  his 

himself  directly  to  Daniel,  saying,  arm  extended,  the  pistol  aimed  at 

'^  M.  de  Marsal  is  pleased  to  learn  Daniel's  breast.     His  legs   trem- 

that  you  bear  him  no  malice  for  bled,  his  eyes  glared  uncertainly, 

his  words,  and  he  hopes,  sir,  that  his  whole  body  waved  like  a  birch •'- 

you  will  add  to  your  courtesy,  by  tree  shaken  by  the  wind.     Daniel 

asking  his  pardon  " —  grew  impatient. 

Daniel  heard  no  more.    **  Sir,"  **  Fire  I"  he  exclaimed, 

he  interrupted,  with  his  haughtiest  ^  Fire^   sir,"    repeated   the   four 

tone,   "*!  ask   pardon   of  no  one,  seconds,  mechanically.     Anything 

above  all,  of  those  who  have  in-  seemed  better  to  them   than  this 

suited  me.    Dischai^e  one  of  those  interminable  suspense,  which  was 

pistols."  suffocating  in  its  agony. 

**But" —  The  Captain,  without  lowering 

"No  buts,  if  YOU  please.     Short  his  arm,  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 

jokes  are  the  most  agreeable,  and  "  Sir,  your  life  is  in  my  hands  ;  but 

this  one  has  lasted  too  long."  I  do  not  desire  to  take  it.   Ask  my 

He  was  magnificent  in  his  anger,  pardon." 

His  beautiful  eyes  flashed  disdain,  "  No,   sir,"     thundered    Daniel, 

as  he  pushed  his  fine  dark   hair  "fire!" 

back  from  his  forehead.    His  friends  **If  I  fire  now,  I  should  be  an 

tried  to  calm  him  :  he  would  listen  assassin." 

to  nothing.     The  Captain,  a  little  ''If  you  don't  fire,  you  are  a  cow- 
cooled  down,  posted  back  M.  Le-  ard." 
ramhert.     Daniel    replied  that  he  "Sir I" 

wished  the   pistols,   not   explana-  "Your  hand  trembles:  you  will 

tions.  never  hit  me." 

M.  de  Marsal  sent  them :  Daniel  "  Don't  push  me  too  far,"  cried 

examined  them.    "  Thick  barrels,"  M.  de  Marsal,  plaintively, 

he  said ;  "  the  steel  is  a  little  rusty  Daniel  was  not  thinking  of  hia 

and  dry;  but  good  arms,  on  the  art,  nor  of  his  death,  nor  of  his 

whole.     Who  loaded  them?"  mother;  he  was  boiling  over  at  the 

"M.  deMarsal's  gunsmith.  Shall  idea  that  his  life  was  in  the  hands 

we  reload  them  f '  of  another. 

**It  is  not  worth  while."     He  "Fire,"     he    shouted.      "Why 

fired  off  one  of  them.    "  Very  well  don't  you  fire  ?" 
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M.Lerambert  advanced,  exolaim-   sleepless  night,  and  was  up  before 

ing,  "  This  cannot  be  endured."         six  o'clock.    She  went  to  the  Csp- 

"  Stop "    cried   Daniel,    "I  will    tain's  room,  found  the  nest  empty, 

send  him  some  pluck."     He  felt  in    and   proceeded    to    seek    for   the 

his  pocket  for  his  g\ove.     The  shot    bird   in    the   park.      The    porter 

went  off.    It  was  M.  de  Marsal  who    handed    her   her  brother's   letter. 

fell !  It  contained  a  minute  account  of 

Daniel  was  the  first  beside  him.    the  quarrel,  and  a  holographic  will, 

The  pistol  had  burst,  and  the  Cap-    in    case   of   accident.       M'Ue  de 

tain's  arm  was  broken.  Marsal,  without  further  ceremony, 

The   engraver  and   the   painter    rushed  to  M'me  Michaud's  room, 

both  wore  scarfs  for  cravats :   they    and  woke  her  up.     M'me  Michaod 

bound   one  around  the  arm,  and    woke  up  the  Marquis ;  the  Marquis 

made  a  sling  of  the  other.  woke  up  M.  Lefebure.     M'me  and 

"  It  is  not  very  bad,"  said  Daniel,    M'lle  Lerambert  were  not  long  in 

soothingly.     "  Why  the  devil  did   joining  the  party.     I  think,  if  the 

you  insist  on  ray  begging  your  par-    ancient  deceased  Gueblans  had  been 

don,  when  I  have  never  done  any-    buried  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 

thing  to  you  ?"  noise  would   have   brought  them 

** Forgive  me,  M.  Fert,  and  be    likewise.     No  one  thought  of  their 

happy !      Marry   the   woman   you    costume :  every  one  came  as  tbej 

love."  were — the  men  in  dressing-gowns, 

"I?"  the  ladies  in  night-gowns,  every- 

**  You."  body  in  slippers. 

**  I  love  M'lle  de  Gueblan  ?"  Never  had  the  drawing-rooms  of 

**  No,  M'me  Michaud."  the  chateau  exhibited  so  curious  a 

Poor    Daniel   inspected   M.   de    spectacle.      M'me    Michaud    and 

Marsal's  skull   gravely,  to  assure    M'me    Lerambert    lost    many   of 

himself  that  nothing  had  harmed    their  attractions  by  appearing  so 

it.     It  seemed  much  as  usual.     At    early  in  the  morning,  and  so  un- 

the   same    instant,   M.   Lerambert    prepared;  and  the  banker's  daugh- 

picked  up  the  fragment  of  the  pis-    ter  was  a  good  deal  shocked  by 

tol.     Daniel  took  it  from  him.  seeing  M.  Lefebure.    But  Victorine 

"Who  was  it  that  loaded  this  for    showed  to  great  advantage.  When 

you  ?"  she  entered,  with  her  long,  dishev- 

"  My  gunsmith."  elled  hair,  and  wrapped  in  a  dress* 

"  When  !"  ing.gown  of  embroidered  cambric, 

"In  the  year  1840."  she  was  as  magnificently  beautifiil, 

"So  I  should  think  1"  as  Rachel  in  the  fifth  act  of Poty- 

The  Captain,  leaning  on  Daniel's    encte.     The  first  words   that  sfae 

arm,  walked  slowly  into  Petit-Mon-    heard  enlightened   her.     She  was 

rouge.     In  the  street  they  met  the    violently  agitated,  not  with  fear, 

excellent  Dr.   Pellarin,   who  took    but  with  audacity. 

charge  of  the  patient,  carried  him        "  Re-assure  yourselves,"  she  said, 

to  a  friend's   house,  and   set   the    "nothing   will   happen.     I  know 

broken  limb,  while  M.  Lerambert    him  ;  he  is  invincible." 

hastened   on  to   relieve    M'lle  de        "  My  brother  ?"  asked  M'lle  de 

Marsal's  anxiety.  Marsal 

The   morning    had    been    very        "  I    am    not   thinking  of  your 
stormy  at   Sirguet's-Folly.      M'lle    brother ;  but  don't  be  afraid.  Mad- 
de  Marsal,  struck  by  her  brother's    ame,  Daniel  will  spare  him." 
expression  and  manner,  passed    a       If  the  lionesses  of  the  desert  con- 
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vene  with  eMch  other^  it  must  be  in  rine,  ^*he  is  only  hiding  from  us  his 

this  way  that  they  speak  of  the  name  and  his  birth.     Nature  does 

lions.    The  audience  opened  wide  not  make  such  mistakes  as  to  ^ve 

their  eyes  and  ears.     Victorine  did  the  countenance  and  fifirure  of  a 

not  hesitate  to  tell  her  secret:  no  prince,   to   a  poor   little  sculptor, 

woman  blushes  to  own  her  love  for  Wait  till  he  returns,  he  will  tell  us 

the  man  who  is  fighting  for  her.  all.     As  for  his  fortune,  you  cannot 

She  related  to  her  father  the  short,  suppose  it  to  be  as  modest  as  he 

eventful  history  of  the  past  month,  says.      Have  you  never  seen  him 

and  called   upon    him   to  admire  drop  gold-pieces  from  his  fingers,  as 

Daniel's  wonderful  discretion,  cour-  if  they  were  pebbles  ?     Did  you  not 

age,  and  talent.  observe,   last  evening,   with   what 

M.  de  Guebian  began  to  think  disdain  he  took  up  the  money  he 

that  he  had  taken  too  much  care  had  won  ?*' 

of  bis  business,  and  too  little  of  his  These  illusions  lasted  but  a  few 

household ;  M'roe  Michaud  thought  moments  longer. 

Bhe  had  proved  herself  a  fool ;  M.  M^meFert,  when  her  morning's 

Lefehure  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  M'lle  milk  was  brought  to  her  by  the  Ht- 

de  Marsal   did   not   know  if  she  tie  daughter  of  the   porter,   who 

should  be  most  frightened  or  most  serve<l  the  whole  street,  learned  with 

scandalized.  dismay  that  '*  M.  Daniel  had  been 

Victorine's  passion  burst  out  like  there  late  the  preceding  evening, 

those  fires  on  board  ship,  which  and  had  carried  off  a  large  green 

have  smouldered   for   days — you  bundle,  which  looked  like  the  one 

open  a  hatchway,  and  the  mischief  M.  Morean  the  fencing- master  al- 

spreads  instantly.  Her  father  would  ways  had   with    him."      Terribly 

rather  have  heard  of  this   great  frightened,   the  poor  soul  donned 

mystery  before  a  smaller  audience,  her  best  clothes  and  hastened  to  the 

Such  a  confidence,  made  before  wit-  chateau  de  Gu6b1an 

nesses,  was  equal  to  a  formal  en-  At  the  sight  of  DaniePs  mother, 

ga^rement;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  who  now  made  her  way  into  the 

Marquis  had  had  time  to  appre-  drawing-room,  tears  streaming  from 

ciate  Daniel,   and   son-in-law    for  her  eyes,  and  betraying  in  her  lan- 

son-in  law,  he  preferred  him  to  M.  guage  the  same  franc- comtois  ac- 

de  Marsal.  cent,  that  distinguished  Perruchon, 

The  artist   would   not   hesitate  Victorine  could  not  take  her  for  a 

about  calling  himself  M.  Fert  de  dowager  princess. 

Gu^blan.     As  for  M'nie  Michaud,  ^*  Ah,  dear  sir !"  cried  the  afflicted 

the  most  Variable  of  women,  it  took  mother  to  the  Marquis,   'Mt  was 

her  but  three  seconds  to  pass  from  what  I  feared.     I  said  to  him,  Hhere 

surprise  to  enthusiasm  I     I  would  is  a  beautiful  young  lady,  don't  fall 

not  swear  that  she  ha<i  remained  in  love  with  her;*  bat  he  is  so  im- 

iosensible   to   the    beauty   of  the  petuous." 

young  artist.  To  marry  him  would  Victorine  no  longer  criticised  the 
have  been  ridiculous— to  make  him  dress  and  the  manners  of  her  future 
her  nephew  was  charming.  How-  mother-in-law  ;  she  had  but  one 
ever,  she  recalled  to  her  niece  the  idea:  **he  loves  me-— he  told  his 
marvellous  Unknown,  of  whom  she  mother  so  P  And  she  embraced 
had  spoken  a  fortnight  since — that  the  good  old  lady,  who  was  over- 
youth^  noble  as  a  king,  rich  as  a  whelmed  by  such  an  honour. 
Hamburgh  banker,  handsome  as —  Now  arrived  M.  Lerambert,  Jr., 

**  But  that  is  he  I "  replied  Victo-  and  every  one  was  re-assured,  except 
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Mile  de  MamI,  who  took  tbe  cmr* 
rUge  in  which  he  had  come,  and 
went  to  M ontrooge.  Scaroelv  had 
•he  left,  when  a  cab  stopped  at  the 
door,  and  a  senrant  came  to  tell 
M'me  Michaod  that  M.  Fert  asked 
the  favour  of  a  private  interview. 

**  See  that,"  she  said,  "^he  wishes 
to  confess  to  me." 

She  found  him  in  the  hall,  seized 
him  by  the  hand,  and  dra^iged  him 
after  her  without  a  word,  until  thej 
reached  a  little  boudoir. 

'^Ah,  M.  Fert,"  she  then  cried,  with 
her  usual  brusque  manner,  *^  I  have 
just  heard  pretty  things  about  you  I" 
Daniel  was  more  overcome  than 
when  he  bade  M.  de  Marsal  **  fire." 
He  replied  humbly :  ^  Forgive  me, 
madame,  I  vow  to  you  that  if  I  had 
not  been  grossly  insulted,  I  would 
have  shown  some  respect  for  the 
laws  of  hospitality.  Besides,  it  was 
not  I  who  wounded  M.  de  Marsal ; 
he  wounded  himself.*^ 

"  We  know  that,  what  else  T 
**  I  feel,  madame,  that  after  such 
an  exploit,  it  is  not  proper  for  me 
to  remain  under  your  roof.     I  am 
come,  therefore,  to  take  leave  of 
you,  and  to  thank  you  for  a  wel- 
come and  for  a  visit  which  I  shall 
always  gratefully  remember." 
**  What  are  you  talking  about  f 
^  Fortunately  your  bust  is  finish- 
ed, and  with  your  permission  I  will 
execute  it  in  marble  at  home." 
"  Speak  on — what  raoreT 
**  What  more,  madame,  why" — 
^  Haven't  you  something  to  ask 
of  ihe  ?" 

"Yes,  dear   M'me    Michaud,  I 
have ;  and  since  you  speak  so  kind- 
ly — ^you  encourage  me" — 
"  Certainly  I  encourage  you." 
"  Well — I  have  to  pay  a  bill  to- 
morrow, or  rather  on  Monday,  and 
if  you  would  advance  me  a  thousand 
francs" — 
"Granted,  granted — what  more  ?" 
"  Nothing  except  to  thank  you 
again." 


"  What  oooaeoae !     I  know  all" 

**  Ail  what,  madame  T 

**  All — ererything — ^you  love  my 


"  No,  madame,  I  swear  to  yoa  I 
do  not" 

"  I  swear  to  yoa  yoa  do.  Wby 
have  yoa  been  playing  jack-strawB 
with  yoar  life  against  M.  de  Mar- 
sal T 

"  Because  he  insulted  me." 

**  Why  did  vou  wish  to  get  your- 
self killed  by  that  horrid  M.  Lefi^ 
bureT 

"Because  he  set  my  teeth  on 
eilge." 

"  Pretty  reasons,  indeed !  Tell 
the  troth,  now,  and  don't  try  to  deny 
that  yoa  are  madly  in  love  with 
Victorine." 

"  May  I  die,  iP— 

"  Too  needn't  die  about  it — she 
loves  you." 

Daniel  was  truly  miserable.  "My 
dear  M'me  Michaud,  they  ha?e 
slandered  me.    My  mother" — 

"  Your  mother  is  here,  and  she 
has  acknowledged  to  us  that  yoa 
love  Victorine.  Ain't  yoa  ostinati^ 
good  gracious?  Ain't  we  going 
to  give  her  to  you." 

"  The  joke  is  a  little  too  hard 
upon  me,  Madame ;  and  although  I 
am  open  to  much  blame,  I  don*t 
think  I  deserve  " 

"  You  deserve  my  niece's  hand, 
I  tell  you;  and  you  shall  have  it! 
A  great  misfortune  truly  !  Do  yon 
think  her  so  ugly  ?" 

"  She  is  very  beautiful.  My  first 
idea  on  seeing  her  was,  that  I 
should  like  dearly  to  take  her  pic- 
ture for  nothing." 

"  That  is  very  complimentary  to 
me !  But  it  is  all  ricrht.  And  she 
will  have  time  to  sit  to  you  for  a 
great  many  pictures.  And  may 
Heaven  grant  that  in  time  you  will 
take  groups  of  your  fftmily.  Ten 
or  twelve  little  heads  won't  be  too 
many  to  please  me." 

No   incredulity   can    hold   oat 
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a^inst  sacli  plain  speaking  as  that  of  the  greatest  interest — ^  The  His^ 

Daniel  was  convinced.    Happiness,  tory  of  the  Incomparable  Atalanta.^ 

moreover,  is  a  guest  that  does  not  I  have  never  read  the  end  of  it.*^ 

need  to  be  announced  :  he  always  "  Why  not  ?" 

finds  the  doors  open.  ^  Did  you  ever  give  roe  time  to 

On    Ist  February,    1856,  when  do  so  ?     Here  it  is ;  shalf  I  read 

that  fine  sunshiny  weather,  which  you  a  chapter  t" 

we    all   recollect,   was   delighting  **  Thank    you,    darkling — never 

Paris,  M.  Pert  de  Guehlan  and  his  mind.     Put  vour  little  hands  back 

young  wife,  were  driving  a  pony-  into  your  muff." 

carriage  about  the  park.     Daniel  **  Only  the  last  sentence  ?" 

held  the   reins.     As  they   passed  ^  What  for,  if  I  don't  know  the 

under   the  Bound  Oak,  Victorine  beginning.'' 

stopped  him.  **  You  don't  know  what  you  lose. 

**  Do  you  remember,"  she  aaked,  Listen — *  They  were  married,  and 

**it  was  here  that  your  introduc-  had  a  young  prince  as  beautiful  as 

tion  took  place  ?  I  was  seated  there  the  day.' " 

under  my  beautiful  old  oak,  whose  "  Truly  ?" 

leaves  were  not  so  red  as  they  are  **  There  are  nothing  but  truths 

to-dar,  and  I  was  devouring  a  book  in  this  little  book." 


[Prom  ths  German,'] 
LINES. 

The  butterfly  is  with  the  rose  in  love, 

He  flutters  around  her  all  the  day; 

But  with  golden  tenderness  no  less 

Round  himself  doth  the  loving  sunbeam  play. 

But  O !  with  whom  is  the  rose  in  love  *? 
That  to  know  I  would  travel  fari— 
Is  it  the  warbling  nightingale? 
Is  It  the  silent  evening  star? 

I  know  not  with  whom  the  rose  is  in  love ; 
But  all  loved  by  me  ye  are — 
Butterfly,  rose,  and  nightingale. 
Sunbeam,  and  evening  star. 
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HiSTOBT  or  THK  SooTH  Cabouiia  Coixegb,  fbos  its  IsooKFORATiair,  Dec.  19tb, 
l!)01,  TO  Nov.  2''Vth,  1857,  istcLUDixe  SKrrcms  ow  m  Pkesidkxts  axd  Pkofbs- 
80R8,  WITH  AS  Atpb-vdix  bt  M.  La  Dokdb,  M.  D.,  Profbssor  op  Mbtaphtsics, 
Logic,  axd  Rhvtobic,  Sotrm  Casolisia  Collbgk,  0>i,i;xbia,  S.  C.  :  Pktkr  & 
Guam,  l&d9. 

When  a  motion  was  made  in  the  pat  one  in  minu  of  the  most  ele- 

Board  of  Trustees,  that  the  archi%'es  ^nt  writers  of  Greece,  Rome  and 

of  the  South  Carolina  College  be  Great  Britain,  is    a    compliment 

placed  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  La-  which     should     compensate     an 

Borde,  to  focilitate  his  writing  a  American  writer,  for  all  the  dis- 

history    of    the     Institution,     we  couragements     to    which     he   is 

thought  that  the  right  thing  was  doomed  in  the  path  of  literature, 

about  to  be  done  by  the  right  man,  and  impose  upon  him,  with  the  ei- 

The    occasional    mention    of   the  hibition  of  a  just  pride,  the  obsenr- 

forthcoming   volume    in    the  col-  ance  of  a  chasten edhu mill ty.     We 

umns  of  the  Columbia  press,  and  regard  it,  then,  as  an  approved  ver- 

the  significant  hints  of  the  various  diet,  that  the  history  of  the  South 

gentlemen  who  stood  in  the  confi-  Carolina  College  has  done  infinite 

dential  relation  of  Maecenas  to  the  credit  to  its  author, conferred  alsst- 

author,  inspired  us  with  fresh  con-  ing  service  upon  the  college  and 

fidence,  and  we  were,  therefore,  not  added  new  lustre  to  the  literature  of 

at  all  surprised  at  the  high  coramen-  the  South.     A  notice  of  the  work, 

dation     and     universal  .   applause  its   character,    style,    beauties,  as 

which    has  attended  the  consum-  well  as  an  extended  notice  of  the 

nation  of  so  worthy  a  book  in  so  author,  and  his  f>eculiar  fitness  to 

able  a  manner.     Where  the  press  perform   the  task,  and  the  conse- 

has  spoken  at  all  (and  we  regret  quent  authority  to  which  his  book 

that,  owing  to  our  Southern  dila-  is  entitled,  will  thus  meet  the  ap- 

toriness,  the  work  has  not  been  dis-  proval  of  the  readers  of  our  South- 

tributed  with  sufficient  promptness  ern  **  Maga.**    Among  the  Alumni 

to  elicit  a  simultaneous  testimony  of  our  Alma  Mater,  at  least,  there 

from  our  entire  press),  it  has  spoken  will  be  no  dissenting  voice,  as  to 

in  terms  of  enthusiastic  praise  ;  and  the  right  thing  having  been  done, 

from  all  parts  of  the  State  we  have  How  often  have  they  not  had  cause 

seen  notices  of  it  of  the  most  laud-  to  regret  the  gradual  obliteration 

atory  kind,  under  initials,  or  pseu-  of  its  early  incidents  and  reminis- 

donyinn,  in   which  it  was  easy  to  cences  ?  as  ^  ashes  to  ashes^'  and 

detect  those  well  able  and  qualifier!  ^^dust   to  dust**    have  covered  op 

to  judge  of  its  merits,  and  whose  their  sole  repositories  1     How  sad 

imprimatur  is  a  passport  to  fame,  to  them  has  ever  been  the  prospect 

The  author  of  the  portraits  of  Nott,  of  oblivion  swallowing  up  the  la- 

and  Preston,  and  Henry,  has  been  hours,  the  fame,  the   excellencies, 

compared  to  Plutarch.    Hi<«  style  is  and   even  the  names  of  those  at 

thought,  in  places,  not  inferior  to  whose  feet  they  sat  admiringly  to 

Macnuiay,  and  his  weird  power  of  learn,  and  from  whose  lips  were 

word -pH  in  ting  to  rival  that  master  breathed     the     sacred     influences 

of  pictured   prose,   the    immortal  which  have  imparted  to  their  own 

Livy.     This  is  great  praise.     To  lives  all  that  is  hallowed  or  pre- 
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ciouB !  And  so  very  oppressive  on  Hammond  and  O^eall  ?  How 
the  hearts  of  her  eons  lay  the  nn-  much  of  our  mental,  moral  and  po- 
performed  rites  due  to  the  manes  tical  character  as  a  people  is  not  to 
of  her  distinguished  masters  and  be  traced  back  to  the  plastic  skill 
popils,  that  we  were  very  much  applied  when  the  wax  was  soft  and 
struck  with  the  vehemence  with  pliable  by  a  Maxcy,  Cooper,  Hen- 
wbich  it  burst  forth  from  the  li|)s  ry,  Barnwell,  Montgomery,  Nott  ? 
of  our  gifted  semi-centennial  ora-  But  a  history  of  the  college  was 
tor,  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Petigru,  in  a  public  want  for  another  reason. 
1854,  and  turned  him  aside  from  It  is  a  State  Institution;  itsadmin- 
the  onward  current  of  his  subject  istration  is  a  publio  trust.  Its  his- 
to  give  vent  to  the  long  pent-up  tory,  therefore,  is  the  only  proper 
emotions  of  his  heart,  and  pay  a  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
becoming  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  this  trust  has  been  discharged.  No 
a  Maxcy,  and  breathe  a  comrade*s  less  than  one  and  a  third  million  of 
requiescat  to  the  shade  of  George  dollarshave  been  expended  in  its  en- 
Davis,  dowment  and  annual  support.   Has 

And  the  keen  relish  with  which  this  investment  been  a  wise  one  ? 
these  leaves  of  forgotten  history  The  State  has  committed  the 
were  read  throughout  the  State,  rearing  of  her  children  to  a  few 
was  of  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  individuals — has  placed  the  fruits 
to  Dr.  LaBorde,  that  his  work  of  knowledge  in  the  keeping  of 
would  not  fait  to  be  acceptable.         select  guardians — has  inclosed  the 

But  it  is  not  the  Alumni  only    fountains   of  wisdom,   virtue  and 
who  hail  the  performance  of  this   piety   within    exclusive    precincts, 
rite.    There   is  a  general  interest   How  have  \^er  sons  been  educated 
felt  in  it  by  the  State  at  large,  for   and  trained  ? — how  have  these  pre- 
we  can  with  truth  say  that  the  his-    cious  fruits  been   guarded  and  dis- 
tory  of  the  South  Carolina  College   pensed  f — how    pure    have    those 
is»  to  a  great  extent,   the   history   fountains  been  preserved,  and  how 
of  the  State,  for  the  last   half  cen-    wisely  have  their  wholesome  waters 
tory.      Jt    would,  indeed,   be  ab-    been  distributed  9     These  are  ques- 
M)lutely  impossible  to  account  for   tions  which  all  are  now  asking,  and 
some  of  our  most  marked  and  pe-   to  which   Dr.  LaBorde^s  book  en- 
cnliar  social  and  political  phenom-    ables  us  to  give  a  very  satisfactory 
ena,  without  taking  very  largely  in-   reply.     He  shows  how,  from  a  very 
to  count,  the  constitution,  history   small  beginning,  (scarcely  fulfilling 
and  influence  of  our  college.   There   the  most  meagre  idea  of  a  college, 
have  been,  it  is  true,  many  of  our  it  set  out  with  a  faculty  of  two,  and 
most  distinguished    men,   (among   graduated  a  class  of  one— how  it 
tliem,  perhaps,  the  most  eminent,)   increased    year    by   year    in    the 
who  were  moulde<l  for  their  future    number  of  students  and  the  corps 
tervice  and  renown,  under  other   of  professors ;  adding  to  its  library, 
auspices,  and  by  foreign  institutions,    laboratories,   requisitions,   until   it 
But  how  much  of  the  history  of  mounted  up  to  two  hundred  and 
the  State  is  there  not  wrapped  up    twenty  students,  under  the  tutelage 
in  the  early  training,  academic  ca-    of  eight  professors,  with  the  assist- 
reer,  the  friendships,  alliHUces,  riv-    ance   of  a   library  of   twenty-five 
siries  of  the  graduates  of  the  South    thousand  volumes;  with  all  the  fa- 
Carolina  College-— of  Evans   and    cilities  and  apparatus  for  carrying 
Harper  and  Earle,  Petigru  and  Le-    on  a  complete  course  of  elementary 
gar6,PrestoD and McDuffie, Elmore,  instruction;    with   requisitions  for 
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admission   beyond   tbose   of    any    tion  in  oar  State,  and  take  count 
institution    in    the    country,    and    bow  many  of  them   were  trained 
a     course     of     instruction     more    for  these   positions   by   the    men 
complete  and  comprehensive  than    whose  portraits  Dr.  LaBorde  has  so 
in  any  of  our   academic  colleges,    faithfully  and  eloquently  sketched, 
enrolling  among  its  corps  of  teach-    We  will  take  our  proof  from  the 
ers  some  of  the  brightest  names  in    present  year.  Our  present  Governor 
literature  and  science,  and  number-    is  from  the  Class  of  1831,  and  our 
'ing  among  its  sons  those  who  have    Lieutenant-Governor  from  that  of 
made  the  name  of  Carolina  honour-    *81.     From  the  foremost  ranks  of 
able  alike  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,    the  Class  of  '25  comes  our  senior 
the   Associations  of  Science,   the    Senator.     Among  our  Representn- 
annals  of  Literature — in  the  Pulpit    tives  we  claim  McQueen,  Bonham, 
and  at  the  Bar !     Of  these  last,  Dr.    Keitt  and  Boyce.    Of  the  ten  wor- 
LaBorde's  history  does  not  give  us    thies  whom  Carolina  has  clothed 
the   sketches.      A   history    which    with   the  ermine,  seven — O'Neall, 
embraced   them  would  have  been    the  two  Wardlaws,  Withers,  Whit- 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  dozen    ner  and  Glover,   are   among  her 
volumes,  and  its  execution  would    graduates ;  and  the  lamented  Dar- 
have     entailed     upon     Dr.     La-   gan,    recently   deceased,    bore  off 
Borde,  besides  numberless  obvious   one  of  the  high  distinctions  of '21. 
difficulties,  an  elaborate  sketch  of  At  the  Bar  she  is  still  represented 
the  Bench  and  Bar,  Senate,  Pulpit,    by  Petigru,  Memminger,  Yeadon, 
and    Press    of   Carolina — a    task    Bellinger,  Dawkins,  Hayne,  Carol), 
which  well  merits,  and,  we  are  glad   Martin,  Northrop,  Edwards,  Trade- 
ti>  see,  is  already  enlisting,  the  at-    well,      Mitchel,     Simons.        She 
ten  tion  of  those  best  qualified  to    has  supplied  the  pulpit  with  the 
execute  it.     But  we  think  that  an    Bishops  of   Georgia,   China    and 
additional  chapter  upon  the  emi-    Texas— Miles,     Gadsden,     Elliott, 
nent   Alumni,   under   the    skillful    Eeith,Johnson,Thornwell,Frierson, 
handling  of  the  author,  would  have    Gregg,  Smith,  Hay,  Manly,  Cuth- 
gracefuily  crowned  his  admirable    bert.     The  Press  is  under  the  aus- 
work,  and   would    have   answered    pices  of  Simkins,  Pel  ham,  Carlisle, 
more  fully  the  question  we  have    Gaillard,  Melton,  Irvine,  Davidson 
propounded — "How  has  the  college   — her  sons.     Among  our  literaiy 
fulfilled  its  trust  V     Most  of  us  are    representatives  she   lays  claim  to 
familiar  with  the  conclusive  reply    LaBorde,  Grayson,  Miles,  Riven, 
which  was  given  by  the  noble  Huger    Irvine,  Caldwell, 
to   the  attacks  upon  the    college       Three  of  her  graduates  now  fill 
some  years  since,  in  our  Halls  of   the  chairs  from  whence  they  drew 
Legislation  :  **  Had  the  college,  sir,    their  earliest  lessons  and  aspirations 
done  no   more  than  educate  that   for  knowledge,   and    by    far   the 
young  man  (alluding  to  McDufiie),    greater  number  of  the  schools  of 
It  would  have  amply  compensated    the  State  are  taught  by  her  Alumni. 
for  its  endowment  and  expense."       In   Science  she   has    dedicated 
And  who  can  cast  a  single  stone    Brumby,  the  two  Gibbes,  Nott  and 
against   the   eminently    successful    Hammond, 
and  faithful  manner  in  which  its        And   even   in   our    coromercisl 
pledges  have  been  redeemed,  when    circles  (though  it  is  but  rarely  the 
we  run  our  eyes  over  the  long  list   case  that  a  collegiate  education  is 
of  those  who  are  in  the  highest    made  tributary  to  mercantile  ex- 
places  of  trust,  honour  and  distinc-   cellence),  we  find  many  leading  and 
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controIIiDg  spirits  "wbo  owe  much  cess  of  the  various  administratioDS^ 

of  their  influence  to  tbe  superiority  is  here  invaluable.     Hasty   preju- 

which  colle^ate  training  invariably  dices,  deceitful  general  impressions, 

imparts.    Not  to  mention  all,  tbe  may  be  thus  removed  ;  and  we  have 

Presiding  officer  of  our  Custom-  no   hesitation   in  saying,  that   no 

bouseboreoff  the  honours  of  1823,  trustee     can    propose    or    devise 

and  the  estimable  Register  of  Mesne  schemes  of  reform  for  the  future, 

Conveyance,   Mr.   Henry  Tresoot,  without  a  careful  perusal  and  study 

wasfecond  only  to  Hugh  S.Legar£,  of  this  faithful    chronicle  of  the 

in  the  Class  of  1814.  pa$.t. 

But  there  is  still  another  practi-       But  it  is  time  to  examine  how 
cal  question  pressing  upon  us  at  the  right  thing  has  been   done? 
present,  with  peculiar  force,  which  Has  it  been  done  in  the  right  way  ? 
makes  the  appearance  of  a  History  We  must  here  express  our  unquali- 
of  the  college  most  timely.    What  fiSd  approval !    Dr.  LaBorde^s  plan 
is  to  be  the  future  of  the  college?  is  most  happily  conceived,  and  ex- 
Does  it    need   re-organization   to  quisitely  executed.    He  keeps  up  a 
adapt  it  to  the  exigencies  of  the  continuous,  unbroken  chain  of  nar- 
educational  theories  of  the  day,  rative  from  the  first  to   the   last* 
and  the  progress  of  the  sciences?  page.      Year  follows   upon   year. 
Shall  we  continue  to  nourish  an  old-  administration  upon  admmistration 
fashioned  academic  High   School,  — and  one  rises  from  the  volume 
or  shall  we  adopt  the  modern  Uni-  with  a  clear  and  precise  impres- 
versity  plan  ?    These  are  questions  sion  of  the  entire  current  of  events. 
A^quently   agitated   and  earnestly  He  uses  the  records  of  the  Board 
pressed  just  now.    And  it  seems  to  of  Trustees  and   Faculty,  usually 
us  that  the  best  guide  as.  to  future  the  dullest  of  all  possible  material, 
legislation,  is  the  experience  of  the  with  admirable  tact  and  judgment 
past,  furnished  us  by  Dr.  LaBorde^s  — not  burdening  the  page  with  for- 
book.    What  has  been  the  success  mal   resolutions  and   lengthy  re- 
of  the  present  plan — what  its  de-  ports,  but,  by  condensing  their  im- 
fects,  difficulties — what  its  results —  port,  and  yet  employing  their  Ian- 
are  the  very  best  data  upon  which  guage,  he  succeeds  in  holding  these 
to  base  tbe  question  of  reform  and  up  as  corroborative  mirrors  of  his 
change.    We  will  not  meet  this  own  impressions, 
question  here.   Dr.LaBorde,  whose       But  a  narrative  of  college  inei- 
authority  upon  the  subject  is  of  the  dents,  not  elections,  officers,  studies, 
very  first  value,   is  evidently   op-  Trustee    and    Faculty     meetings, 
posed  to  " indigested  schemes  and  would,  by  itself,  be  a  prosy  thing 
theoretical  platitudes,''  and  recom-  indeed.      Dr.    LaBorde  has  per- 
mends  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  ^  to  ceived  this,  and  has  therefore  in- 
weigh  well  the  matter,  whether  a  terspersed  the  narrative  with  the 
College  founded  upon   any   other  most  complete  and  charming  por- 
basis,  and  having  a  different  organ-  trait-gallery  that  we  know  of  in 
ization,  would   meet  as   well   the  literature.     As  one  turns  over  the 
wants  of  our  people,  and  achieve  pages  of  his  book,  and  his  eye  falls 
an  equal  measure  of  success."  The  upon  one  of  these  artistic  sketches, 
minds  of  the  trustees  are  now  di-  he  is  put  in  mind  of  the  time  when 
rected  to  this  point,  and  Dr.  La-  he  turned  the  leaves  of  Froissart's 
Borders  sketch  of  the  difficulties,  Chronicles  to  come  to  the  brilliant 
rebellions,  riots,  progress  and  sue*  illustrations    of   tournament    and 
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castle  with  which  the  choice  edi- 
tions are  illustrated ;  or  when  he 
ran  his  eye  over  the  richly  laden 
shelves  of  his  paternal  library,  and 
singled  out  a  novel  of  Walter  Scott, 
or  Incidents  of  Modem  Travel ;  or 
if  he  has  been  abroad,  he  instantly 
recalls  the  feeling  with  which  he 
sauntered  along  the  endless  corri- 
dors and  picture-galleries  of  the 
Louvre,  or  Dresden  Museum,  laden 
with  historic  paintings  of  beauty 
and  interest,  and  stands  at  last  be- 
fore a  chef  d*  ceuvre  of  Rembrandt, 
Raphael,  or  Titian. 

These  portraits  are  arranged  with 
admirable  taste,  and  yet  in  strict 
chronological  order.  They  come 
in  naturally  without  breaking  the 
chain  of  narration;  indeed  they 
form  beautiful  links,  and  graceful 
transitions  from  one  administration 
to  another.  The  artist  has  chosen 
the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  his 
connexion  with  the  college  as  the 
best  point  in  whioh  to  place  the 
portrait  of  his  life,  services  and 
character.  He  is  then  at  his  acme 
of  academic  excellence.  His  capa- 
city has  been  even  tested,  and  a 
verdict  upon  his  worth  can  be  safe- 
ly pronounced.  All  that  he  has 
been  in  times  past,  his  training, 
his  achievements,  his  fame,  all 
have  contributed  to  make  him 
what  he  is,  and  belong  legitimately 
to  a  sketch  of  him  as  a  college 
officer.  But,  besides  the  justice  of 
this  plan,  there  is  something  pecu- 
liarly artistic  in  it.  All  of  our 
sympathies  are  enlisted  in  behalf  of 
a  parting  amiable  friend ;  our  hearts 
are  then  most  deeply  moved,  our 
charities  most  easily  excited.  We 
are  prepared  to  think  the  best  of 
those  whom  we  mav  never  see  or 
meet,  and  be  harassed  by  again  I 
Whatever  mav  have  been  our  dis- 
agreements,  or  quarrels,  or  heart- 
burnings, or  antipathies,  when  the 
farewell  grasp  of  master  and  pupil. 


professor  and  student,  class-mate 
and  rival,  is  given,  these  are  almost 
wholly  forgotten,  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  dead — nil  nisi  bonum. 

Our  limited  space  allows  us  to 
transfer  to  these  pages  but  a  few  of 
these  portraits,  and  those  in  muti- 
lated fragments;  but  the  skill  of 
the  artist  is,  we  think,  as  conspicu- 
ous in  the  details,  as  it  is  in  the 
tout  ensemble  of  the  picture.  Take 
this  sketch,  for  instance,  of  one 
well' known  in  the  upper  country, 
and  honored  wherever  known — 
James  Gregg.  Speaking  of  him 
as  a  lawyer,  in  which  capacity  be 
is  best  known  to  the  people  of  oar 
State,  Dr.  LaBorde  says  : 

^*He  was  a  perfect  model  aa  a 
man  of  business.  First  in  his  office 
in  the  morning,  he  was  the  last  to 
leave  it  at  night  He  went  to  work 
with  bis  whole  soul  to  make  him- 
self a  lawyer.  His  reading,  and 
his  study  in  his  profession  were  im- 
mense. There  was  about  him  a 
capacity  for  toil,  a  love  for  work, 
which  I  have  never  known  sur- 
passed. He  felt  that  his  time  be- 
longed to  his  clients,  and  he  brought 
therefore,  to  his  causes  a  closeDeas 
of  attention,  an  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, and  a  measure  of  reflection, 
which  never  relaxed  as  long  as  they 
were  under  litigation.  He  never 
worked  at  random.  His  life  was 
one  of  perfect  system,  of  severe 
method.  He  valued  time,  and  was 
not  content,  as  .too  many  are,  with 
disposing  of  the  present,  but  he  ap- 
propriated it  in  advance.  He  rose 
to  the  highest  rank  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  was  known  throughout 
the  State  as  one  of  her  ablest  and 
most  profound  lawyers.  His  mind 
was  eminently  logical ;  he  looked 
to  the  argument,  and  nothing  else. 
He  never  attempted  to  touch  the 
heart — to  stir  up  the  affections — to 
move  the  passions.  To  persuasion 
as  distinct  from  argument,  he 
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SD  utter  stranger.  **  Never  have  I  His  mind,  then,  was  well  stored 
knownoneof  higher  virtue,  of  purer  with  varied  learning,  and  he  could 
morality.  His  personal  integrity  exhibit  it  with  facility  and  effect, 
was  without  blemish.  He  so  loved  I  should,  in  this  connection,  allude 
truth  that  he  almost  worshipped  it.  to  the  fact,  that  he  had  mingled 
His  nature  was  always  without  dis-  much  in  the  world,  both  in  this 
guise,  and  all  saw  him  as  he  was.  country  and  in  Europe,  and  few, 
Most  truly  did  he  believe  "  that  perhaps,  had  profited  more  by  it 
clear  and  sound  dealing  is  the  The  incidents  of  his  travels,  of  his 
honour  of  man's  nature,  and  that  personal  intercourse  with  men,  all 
mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  that  he  saw,  alt  that  he  heard,  were 
in  coin  of  gold  and  silver,  which  worked  up  into  valuable  and  enter- 
may  make  the  metal  work  the  bet-  taining  knowledge.  His  memory 
ter,  but  it  embaseth  it."  was  extraordinary,  and  he  rarely 
XT  1  1  1  /!  1 .  xi  .  forgot  any  thin  gr.  This  enabled  him 
How  clearly  defined  to  the  view  to  ^appear  to  singular  advantage, 
the  image  of  the  lamented  Nott  ^  expended  alike  to  personal  exje- 
stands  out  from  the  canvas,  ,n  Hence  and  to  books ;  and  the  readi- 
tliese  tew  imes :  ^^^  ^j^l^  ^^^^^  y^^  ^^^^  indulge 

"I  will  not  say  that  he  had  an  in  apt  quotations,  was  a  striking 

intellect  of  the  greatest  breadth,  fact  in  his  character.     He  had  a 

and  that  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  remarkable    aptitude    for    seizing 

for  philosophical  investigation.  But  upon   the  diversified  forms  of  hu- 

bis  mind  was  very  acute,  and  his  man  nature,  and  nothing  that  was 

perceptions  clear  and  discriminat-  very  marked,  or  odd,  or  peculiar, 

ing.    His  taste  led  to  the  pursuits  ever  escaped  him.    He  had  a  rich 

of  the  scholar,  and  of  the  Belles  humour,  and  a  ready  wit,  and  few 

Lettres;  and  in  these  branches  of  turned  them  to  better  account.   As 

learning  very  few  among  us  had  might  be  supposed  from  what  has 

made  equal  attainments.    His  natu-  been  already  said,  he  was  a  favour- 

rul  genius,  and  his  training,  were  ite  in  the  classroom.     He  talked 

precisely  such  as  fit  him   for  the  well,  always  exhibited  interest  in  his 

chair  to  which  he  was  appointed,  subject^  and  was  fruitful  in  illustra- 

He  had  read  and  mastered  all  that  tion.    He  had  great  enthusiasm  in 

was  valuable   in   polite  literature,  the  cause  of  letters,  was  well  fitted 

and  studied  most  carefully  the  de-  for  presenting  it  in  its  most  inviting 

partment  of  Criticism.     His  know-  and  entertaining  aspects,  and  very 

ledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  apt,  therefore,  to  awaken  a  love  for 

more  particularly  of  the  Latin,  was  ii  in  the  bosoms  of  others.     As  a 

critical ;  and  to  these  he  added  the  writer  he  is  to  be  placed  in  the 

mostfamiliaracquaintance  with  the  first  rank.     His  style  maybe  pre- 

French,   the   German    and    other  sented  as  a  model  of  easy  elegance 

modern  languages.    These  were  his  and  of  simple,  classic  beauty.    It 

favourite  studies,  but  it  would  be  is  full   of  the   spirit  of  the  great 

great  injustice  to  conclude  that  his  masters,    but    yet    is     free    from 

knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond  all    servility,    and   essentially    his 

^eir  limits.     His  reading  had  been  own.'' 

of  such  a  character,  that  with  the  The  portraits  of  Maxcy  and  Coo- 

single  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  per,  Preston,  Henry,  Barnwell,  El- 

Bciences,  he  could  have  filled  with  liott,  Lieber,  Thornwell  and  others, 

ability    any    of   the   departments  are  at  full  length,  and  of  too  great 

taught  in    our  Southern  Colleges,  proportions  to  be  compressed  in- 
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to   these  narrow  pages,  but   this  praise,  at  least,  of  having  made  a 

cbaracteristio  stroke  of  President  good  fight    Others  who  have  pre- 

Bamwell,  will  furnish  an  idea  of  sided  over  the  College  have  had 

the  geperal  accuracy  and  happy  de-  more  genius  and  learning,  but  none 

lineation  of  feature :  ever  had  more  character.  HethiDJD 

"  His  clear  head^  his  good  sense,  for  himself,  comes  to  his  own  con- 
his  zeal,  his  labours,  his  honour,  his  elusions,  but  cannot  make  the  sillj 
courage,  his  love  of  justice — these  boast  of  never  being  influenced  bj 
exhibited  themselves  most  promi-  the  reasoning  of  others,  and  is  there- 
nently,  and  furnished  a  broao  basis  fore  free  from  unamiable  tenadty 
for  confidence.  The  students  were  of  opinion.  With  decided  views, 
the  first  to  perceive  the  secret  of  his  he  has  too  much  good  sense  to  hold 
power,  and  thej  extended  to  him  a'  on  to  a  position  from  love  of  con- 
regard  and  esteem  which  have  nev-  sistency.  Always  in  search  of  the 
er  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  right,  he  is  ever  open  to  conviction ; 
our  college  officers.  His  popular-  but  no  power,  no  influences,  can 
ity  with  them  was  very  remarkable,  possibly  make  him  swerve  in  the 
Whatever  might  be  the  dissatisfac-  least  from  the  line  of  duty.  His 
lion  which  seems  to  be  a  necessary  moral  or^nization  is  refined,  and 
consequence  of  the  enforcement  of  his  conscientiousness  extreme.  It 
authority,  it  never  failed  to  disap-  may  be  that  his  concience  is  some- 
pear  upon  the  return  of  reason  and  times  too  scrupulous,  too  tender  in 
reflection  ;  and  his  motives  were  its  nature,  and  that  in  its  struggles 
saved  from  all  unworthy  imputa-  it  may  em  harass^  rather  than 
tion.  In  estimating  his  influence  guide  the  conduct  I  have  already 
with  the  young  men,  I  think  that  intimated  that  he  unites  stemnesB 
his  manner  of  intercourse  is  not  to  with  gentleness  and  compassion  ; 
be  overlooked.  That  person  is  to  that  the  soft  and  amiable  virtues 
be  envied  who  can  refuse  a  request  are  blended  with  **  the  great,  the 
dear  to  one^s  heart,  or  dissent  un-  awful  and  the  respectable."  He 
qualifiedly  from  a  long  cherished  has  aeouired  the  mastery  over  his 
opinion,  and  yet  produce  no  un-  own  selfish  feelings,  and  most  read- 
pleasant  feeling.  Mr.  Barnwell  ilyputshimself  in  sympathetic  con- 
combines  with  great  candour  and  nection  with  others.  It  is  such  a 
firmness  in  the  expression  of  his  character  that  the  philosophic  wri- 
convictions,  great  courtesy  of  roan-  ter  has  always  held  up  to  the  reader 
ner,  and  a  strict  observance  of  all  as  most  worthy  of  love  and  admira- 
the  proprieties  which  are  designed  tion.  Need  I  add  that  his  whole 
to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  gen-  soul  is  permeated  by  the  most  fer- 
tlemen.  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  vent  Christian  spirit ;  that  he  is  a 
no  student  ever  took  offence  at  a  meek  desciple  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
word  which  fell  from  his  lips,  or  its  world.  Such  is  Robert  Barnwell, 
manner  of  utterance."  if  I  have  conceived  him  aright" 

**  He  is  a  clear  thinker,  with  a  No  one,  we  think,  can  read  the 

vigorous  understanding  and  forci-  following  lines  and  need  the  name 

ble  expression.    He  is  a  good  talk-  of  Thornwell  to  be  written  beneath 

er  and  a  better  debater.    Acute  in  them : 

his  perceptions,  ready  to  distinguish  **  The  character  of  his  intellect, 

the  strong  points  of  a  question,  he  his  scholarly  tastes,  his  rare  leam- 

well  maintains  his  ground  with  the  ing  for  one  of  his  years,  his  ardour, 

most  formidable   antagonist;  and  his  enthusiasm,  his  insatiable  thint 

though  he  may  fail,  he  will  get  the  for  knowledge,  his  talent  for  easy 
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communication,  all  this  pointed  to  And   fields  inyested  with  purpureal 

a  College  as  a  most  becoming  the-  gleams, 
atre  for  his  exertion.  As  a  teacher,  he  knows  but  little.  His  mind  is 
few,  if  any,  have  equalled,  cer-  logical,  argumentative,  metaphysi- 
tainlj  none  have  surpassed  him.  cal,  and  it  is  in  this  field  of  exer- 
Never  was  there  in  our  walls  a  tion  that  his  genius  has  reaped  its 
clearer  head,  a  more  acute  mind,  highest  rewards.  He  has  a  love 
Always  master  of  his  subject,  he  for  ancient  thought  and  specula- 
was  ever  prepared  to  disentangle  it  tion  amounting  almost  to  rever- 
of  the  rubbish  with  which  it  was  ence^  and  his  chosen  corapanion- 
encambered,  and,  seizing  upon  its  ship  is  with  his  great  masters, 
main  points,  to  press  them  with  a  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  whom  he 
power  and  earnestness  which  were  wanders,  as  Milton  styles  it,  in 
sure  to  make  an  impression.  The  *  the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy.* 
mostcomplex  problems,  themost  ab-  '  From  the  character  of  his  mind, 
stract  questions  furnished  the  occa-  his  sermons  must  be  logical,  argu- 
sioDs  for  the  display  of  his  highest  roentative  and  metaphysical.  Al- 
powers.  He  luxuriated  in  the  pro-  ways  in  search  of  a  reason,  of 
found,  and  dwelt  with  delight  upon  principles,  they  are  eminently  an- 
subjects,  which  by  the  many  are  alytic  in  their  nature,  and  addressed 
regarded  as  incomprehensible.  His  to  the  understanding,  as  contradis- 
mind  was  ever  in  search  of  law  tinguished  from  the  emotional  parts 
and  principle ;  errors,  like  straws,  of  our  being.  He  has  no  arts  to 
be  knew,  floated  upon  the  surface,  stimulate  sentiment,  or  to  arouse 
and  truth,  like  the  pearl,  was  only  to  the  affections.  With  the  great 
be  found  below.  And  here  I  may  truths  of  Christianity,  he  deals  as 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  has  with  other  truths.  His  purpose  is 
but  little  appreciation  of  the  beau-  to  exhibit  their  reasonableness,  to 
tiful,  whether  in  nature  or  art.  He  prove  them,  and  by  logical  pro- 
has  his  tfute^  but  it  has  no  great  cesses'  to  enforce  conviction.  In 
sympathy  with  the  common  stand-  this  respect  he  has  no  superior, 
ard  of  the  world.  He  is  essen-  And  there  is,  too,  an  ardour  and  ve- 
tially  a  man  of  truth,  and  though  hemence  which  will  not  fail  to  im- 
none  is  more  addicted  to  sober,  press  the  most  indifferent.  He  ex- 
philosopical  speculation,  still  he  is  dibits  the  warmest  feeling,  the 
always  in  search  of  the  real.  He  most  fervid  devotion,  and  it  is  im- 
will  accept  no  ideal,  he  will  rest  possible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
npon  no  counterfeit  He  wants  his  convictions.  In  declamation, 
the  thing  itself.  He  revolts  at  the  in  rhetoric,  in  fancy,  he  is  sur- 
imaginative,  the  fictitious,  the  mere  passed  by  others,  but  in  closeness 
pictorial  illustration,  the  imitative,  of  logic,  and  power  of  argument,  I 
and  instinctively  turns  away  from  know  not  his  equal.  His  command 
what  Scott  calls,  **  forging  the  of  language  is  truly  wonderful, 
handwriting  of  nature."  Of  the  His  thoughts  come  in  rapid  suc- 
world  of  fancy — a  world  redolent  cession,  and  the  words  are  always 
with  a  beauty  which  nature  in  all  at  hand  to  give  them  utterance, 
her  prodigality  does  not  exhibit,  The  most  beautiful  order,  the  most 
where  perfect  system,  pervades  every  dis- 
'All  thai  is  most  beameo as—Imaged  course.  Everything  is  marked  by 
_  tl»ere  the    closest     logical     coherence. 

\'t?Jirms,^*"'^'    "*''*    **^"°*'***  There  is   nothing  out    of   place, 

An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air,  nothing  wanting,  nothing  superflu- 
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ODS.  His  sermons,  like  all  his  of  poetry,  and  had  a  clear  percep- 
writings,  have  a  marked  character,  tion  of  their  characteristic  gemia 
His  propositions  are  distinctly  laid  and  beauty.  Nor  was  he  incapable 
down,  his  aim  is  clearly  perceived,  of  writing  good  poetry.*  I  remem- 
and  he  speaks  in  no  ambignons  ber  well  that  a  gifted  lady  once 
phrases,  no  language  of  eqnwroca-  asked  him  the  question,  *•  What  is 
tion.^  the  precise  structure  of  the  sonnetf 

And  in  the  elaborate  delineation  He  replied,  I  will  answer  yon  when 
of  Henry's  character,  these  touches  I  return  to  my  house.  Immediately 
alone  would  prove  Dr.  LaBorde  to  upon  his  arrival,  he  composed  a 
be  a  master  of  the  literary  easel  beautiful  sonnet,  and  sent  it  with 
and  brash.  his  compliments  to  her.    ^  But  what 

^  It  will  give  some  idea  of  his   shall  I  say  of  his  scholarship,  and 
labours  when  I  state,  that  his  course    what  language  of  praise  would  be 
embraced  Moral   Philosophy  and    too  extravagant  I     Who  among  us 
Logic,  Metaphysics,  Ehetoric,  the   had  more  intimate  companioD^ihip 
Belles  Lettres,  Criticism,  Politiciil   with  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  Plato 
Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  In-   and  Aristotle,  and  uSschylus  and 
temational  Law,  and  Greek  Litera-   Sophocles^  and  Cicero,  Horace  and 
ture.     Dr.  Henry  had  great  taste    Virgil,  and  who  drank  deeper  from 
for  the  pursuits  of  philosophy.     Of  that   ancient  fountain   of  thought 
his  system  of  morals,  and  of  his   and  inspiration,  which,  though  a 
acquirements   in   that    branch    of  world  has  for  centuries  partaken  of 
knowledge,  I  have  nothing  to  add   its  waters,  yet  remains  undiminished 
to  the  little  which  has  been  written    in  volume,  and  in  crystal  clearness 
in  a  previous  part  of  this  notice,   and  purity !     His   talent  for  Ian- 
He  was  long  the  teacher  of  meta-   guages  was  most  extraordinary,  and 
physics,  and  all  his  pupils  will  tes-   his    knowledge    was    wonderfallv 
tify   to   the   zeal    and   knowledge   critical  and  idiomatic.     He  spoke 
which    he    exhibited.     He   loved   many   of    the   modem    languages 
Locke,  the  man  and  the  philoso-    with  the  fluency  with   which  he 
pher,  and  believed  that  no  one  in    used  his  own  vernacular  tongue.' " 
modern   times    had    rendere<l   an       But  even  in  the  shorter  sketches, 
equal  service  in  his  field  of  exer-   where  the  materials  for  a  biogra- 
tion.     His  system  of  metaphysics  phical  noti(;e  were   scanty,  either 
had  its  beginning  in  that  celebrated   from  the  few  marked  incidents  in 
author,  and  he  would  dwell  with    the  life  of  the  officer,  or  the  scarcity 
admiration  upon    his  genius   and   of  relics  which  have  survived  the 
labours.  I  am  sure  he  thought  that   decay  of  time.  Dr.  LaBorde  has 
very  little  pf  value  had  been  ac-   succeeded  to  bring  the  man  vividly 
complished  since  his  day ;  and  in    before  us,  by  seizing  upon  his  pro- 
the  beautiful  and  poetic  exposition   minent  trait  and  presenting  it  with 
of  Brown  was  found,  he  conceived,   wonderful  force  of  expression, 
all  that  was  demanded.    *  Schooled       Take  this  of  Professor  Pelham : 
as  he  was  in  the  letters  of  Greece       **  As  a  disciplinarian,  he  was  one 
and  Rome,  and  familiar  with  the  of  the  best  which  the  college  ever 
polite  literature  of  all  ages  and  all  had.  He  maintained  the  most  perfect 
times,  it  would  be  strange  indeed   order  in  his  class-room,  and  never 
if  he  did  not  appear  to  singular  ad-  passed,  without  rebuke,  the  slightest 
vantage.     His  taste,  I  think,  was   violation  of  propriety  or  decorum, 
just  and  discriminating.     He  had    He  certainly  possessed,  in  an  un- 
studied carefully  the  great  roasters  common  degree,  the  rare  talent,  so 
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important  to  the  teacher,  of  control-  longer  association;  I  had  a  per- 

iog  youth  when  before  him  for  in-  sonal   acquaintance   with    all   the 

struction.    At  the  meetings  of  the  presidenta,  and  with  all  the  profes- 

Faculty,  he  took  his  position,  when-  sors  but  five  or  six."     But  this  will 

ever  the  occasion  demanded,  with  not  do.     We  are  free  to  grant  that 

fflngular  firmness  and  independence,  long  acquaintance  and  tamiliarity 

The  key  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  with  the  scenes  and  characters  to 

his  love  of  truth  and  justice,  and  be  portrayed  is  one  of  the  qualifi- 

io  the  promptings  of  a  delicate  and  caUons  for  an  accurate  historian, 

enlighlened  conscience."  but  this  alone  does  not  qualify  one. 

We  have  thus  allowed   Dr.  La-    J^on  omnes  qui  habe^Uy  eitkaram,  suiU 

Borde  to  speak  for  himself,  and  eitharadi. 

even  from  these  specimens  taken 

oftimes  to  their  injury  from  the  Something  more  is  necessary,  and 

graceful  frames  in  which  they  are  ^^  is  this  something  which  modesty 

encased,  it  will   be   on   all   sides  forbids  Dr.  LaBorde  to  say,  but 

granted,  we  are  assured,  that  the  ^^'ch  justice  will  not  permit  us  to 

work  has  been  done  in  the  right  ^^^ve  in   silence.    The  history  of 

^gy^  the    college,  as  it  now  standn,  is 

.  . .     _  ,       ,      , ,  not  complete  without  a  sketch  of 

A  fnend  over  the  shoulder  sug-  ^^^  ^^i\,ov'^  life  and  services.     We 

gests  that  we  add,  and  in  the  ngbt  ^^nnot  pretend  to  do  for  him  what 

^pint-well  suggested !— the  tem-  ^e  has  done   so  well  for  othere. 

^v.  i^^j^^^^  ^"^  "^"^^rl^  '"^^  We  are  nervously  timid  of  putting 

delightful  features.     The  doctor  is  ^„^  ^^arcoal    sketch    in    the  crat 

in  good  iiuraour  with  everybody  :  ,       ^f  ^^^  masteriy  portraits  ;  but, 

legislature,  trustees,  faculty  profes-  ^-^^^  ^  ^j^w  of  doing  Dr.  LaBorde 

sore,  students.     If  in  long,  famihar  -^^^      ^^^  ^t  ^^^  ^^^  t^^^  ^^• 

and    sonietimes    troublous    inter-  {^  ^^^  authority  of  his  book,  by 

course,  there  should  have  sprung  showing  that  he  comes  under  the 

np  between  him  and  those  whom  ^^^^ber  of  the   praised,  who  are 

he  is  portraying,   heart-burnings,  ^^^^^  ^^^j^j^^  ^^  *p,^^.,^  ^^^       ^^ 

disaffection,  strife,  we  find  no  traces  ^^^^^^e  the  following  sketch  of  the 

of  these  in  his  book.    He  has  evi-  ^^^i^^^  ^j^^^If 
deDtly  cultivated  his  heart  as  well 

as  his  head  for  the  usk  of  historian.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  informa- 

and  here  we  fall  naturally  into  the  tion.  Dr.  LaBorde  is  of  French  ez- 

third  and  last  object  of  this  notice,  traction.     His  father  was  a  native 

We  have  said  that  the  work  has  of  Bordeaux,  who  removed  to  this 

been  done  by  the  right  man:  of  country,  and  settled  in  the  village 

all  men  in  the  State,  Dr.  La  Borde  of  Edgefield  towards  the  close  of 

was  the  very  best  person  for  acting  the  last  century.    There  Dr.  L.  was 

the  part  of  historian  to  the  Col-  bom,  in  1804.     His  boyhood  days 

lege.      The  doctor  puts  his  own  were  passed  in  the  yillage  school, 

claim  forward  in  this  modest  and  under   the   instruction   of   James, 

brief  way :  **  I  am  a  graduate  of  (afterwards  Chancellor)  Caldwell, 

the  college,  was  a  trustee  for  part  He  is,  therefore,  just  in  that  mellow 

of  two  terms — that  is  eight  years —  manhood,  when  one  is  supposed  to 

and  have  held  a  professorship. in  it  have  husbanded  the  experience  of 

for  seven teea  years.     I  have  thus  years,  and  not  yet  lost  the  freshness 

been  connected  with  it  a  quarter  of  and   buoyancy   of  youth.     He  is 

a  century,  and   few  can   boast  a  just  at  that  time  of  life  when  he 
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can  speak  knowingly  and  jastly  of  efttablisfaing  a  weekly  paper — Thi 
the  past  and  adaptively  and  sym-  Edgefield  Advertiser — still  a  joor- 
pathetically  to  the  present  nal  of  note  \n  our  State.     He  did 
Hia  precocity  roost  have  been  not  abandon  his  profession,  how- 
remarkable,  as  we  find  him  a  mem-  e?er ;  but,  under  the  pressing  ne- 
ber  of  the  Junior  Class  in  1818,  cesnty  of  providing  for  a  growing 
and  a  graduate  in  1820.     At  the  family,  he  edited  bis  paper,  carried 
age  of  sixteen — then  the  usual  time  on  a  successful  practice  throoghoot 
for  entering  college,  and  five  years  the  district,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
before  he  could  lay  claim  to  the  opened  a  drug-store,  to  which  he 
privileges    of   manhood — he   had  gave  his  personal   attention.     In 
passed  through  his  course  of  col-  this  we  observe  a  very  significant 
legiate  learning,  and  was  ready  to  trait  of  Dr.  LaBorde's  character — 
set  out   upon    his    life's  journey,  his  industry  upon  emergency.    He 
From  all  that  we  can  learn,  his  term  has  never  been  a  steady  laborions 
of  college  life  was  not  passed  idly,  student;  but  no  man  of  our  sc- 
though  he  did  not  apply  himself  to  qoaintance  toils  harder  or  accom- 
the  appointed  routine  of  study,  nor  plishes  more  in  a  short  time,  when 
contend  for  the  distinctions  of  his  the   necessity  is  laid   upon    him. 
class.     He  devoted  himself  rather  His  history,  we  happen  to  know, 
to  general  reading  and  Belles  Let-  was  commenced  and  completed  in 
tres  studies.    We  do  not  know  how  one  year,  with  the  interruption  of 
much  truth  there  is  in  it,  but,  judg-  many  months,  caused  by  the  tardi- 
ing  by  some  of  the  anecdotes  which  ness  of  his  correspondents,  and  a 
were  still  whispered  about  in  col-  most  prostrating  attack  of  fever, 
lege  when  we  ourselves  were  there,  The  readiness  with  which  he  met 
we  rather  suspect  that  the  doctor  the  difficulties  entailed  by  a  change 
was  among  that  class  whom  he  de  of  pursuit,  has  also  its  paraUei  in 
scribed  as  ^  always  impatient,  rest-  his  professional  career ;  when,  from 
less,  impulsive,  and  liable  to  run  the  professorship  of  Belles  Lettres^ 
into  excesses,^'  and  with  a  goodly  to  which  he  had  a  natural  affinity, 
delegation  of  whom  the  village  of  and  for  which  his  course  of  reading 
Edgefield   has,  from    time  irame-  in  early  life  has  peculiarly  adapted 
morial,  supplied  the  ranks  thinned  him,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  a 
by  suspensions  and  removals.  After  committee  of  the  board,  who  were 
graduating,     Dr.    LaBorde    com-  anxious  to  give  that  department  to 
raenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  the  newly-elected  President  Pr«ft> 
office  of  Messrs.  Simkins&McDuffie,  ton,  he  consented  to  take  the  de- 
but soon  exchanged  it  for  that  of  partment  of  metaphysics,  of  which 
medicine.     He  was  a  member  of  he  knew  nothing  as  a  science,  and 
the  first  class,  which  came  forth  which  was  uncongenial  to  his  strac- 
from  the  Medical  College  in  Char-  ture  of  mind  and  tastes;  and  jet, in 
leston,  the  class  of  Geddings  and  a  few  years,  by  intense  application, 
Bellinger;  and  we  have  beard  it  he  not  only  mastered  its  cnief  diffi- 
said,  that  as  bright  as  has  been  the  culties,  but  became  ail  on  flame  in 
career  of  these  favourites  of  JEbgu-  the  ardour  of  his  devotion  to  it, 
lapius,  his  class-mates  predicted  an  and  enunciated  in  the  class-room 
equally   illustrious  name   for   the  barren  syllogisms  and  metaphysical 
youthful  LaBorde.     But  his  early  abst^'actions  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
cultivated  literary  tastes  determined  and  emphasis  with  which  he  bad 
otherwise,  and  we  find  him,  in  1836,  formerly  dwelt  upon  the  beauties 
assisting  General  James  Jones  in  of  English  verse,  the    elegancies 
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of  Addiaon  and  Cowley,  or  the  ed  for  his  present  work.  The  Pro* 
^cefu]  diction  of  Washington  fessor  of  letters  c^leams  through 
Irving.  every  page,  especially  do  we  ob- 

But  politics  is  an  all-absorbing  serve  this  in  the  felicitous  introduce 
theme,  drawing  within  its  vortex  tion  of  his  quotations.  Both  the 
all  the  energies  of  those  who  yield  prose  and  poetical  thoughts  and 
in  any  way  to  its  influence,  and  words  of  others  with  which  he  dec- 
hardly  consistent  with  the  calm  and  orates  or  rounds  off  a  sentence,  or 
methodical  pursuit  of  medicine,  strengthens  an  assertion,  as  for  ex- 
Dr.  LaBorde  soon  became  sole  edi*  ample  on  pages  68,  230,  274,  280, 
tor  and  proprietor  of  his  journal,  292,  330,  ^c,  disclose  a  mem- 
and  by  a  very  natural  process  was  ory  well  stored  with  the  gems  of 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  English  composition,  and  a  taste 
'36.  In  the  following  year  he  was  which  knows  how  and  where  to  set 
made  a  Trustee  of  the  College,  con-    them. 

tinned  such  until  his  election  to  a  In  1846,  Dr.  LaBorde  was,  as  we 
professorship  in  '42.  In  '39  he  have  intimated,  transferred  to  the 
was  elected  Secretary  of  State  and  Chair  of  Metaphysics,  and  a  year 
removed  to  the  Capitol.  His  con-  later,  upon  his  own  solicitation, 
nection  with  the  college  as  Profess-  Physiology  was  added  to  his  de- 
or  of  Belles  Lettres  dates  from  1842.  partment,  and  continues  to  form  a 
For  this  department,  it  is  needless  part  of  the  college  curriculum, 
to  say  to  the  reader  of  the  history.  We  will  not  claim  for  Dr.  La- 
he  is  eminently  fitted.  His  gene-  Borde  the  rank  of  a  metaphysician, 
ral  reading  is  extensive.  His  He  has  himself  never  pretended  to 
&roiliaritj  with  the  most  chaste  claim  it.  The  constitution  of  his 
and  classic  writers  of  English,  and  mind  is  not  metaphysical,  and  the 
French  literature,  is  intimate  and  position  was  forced  upon  him  by 
appreciative.  His  lectures  were  the  solicitations  of  the  Board  of 
for  the  most  part  committed  to  Trustees,  based  upon  his  generous 
writing,  and  some  of  those  which  love  for  the  college,  and  his  readi- 
hav^  fallen  under  our  eye  evince  ness  to  labour  at  a  sacrifice  in  its 
research,  meditation,  taste,  great  behalf.  He  felt  how  much  the  la- 
£urility  of  expression,  and  per-  hours  of  the  newly-elected  presi- 
spicuity  of  style,  propriety  and  dent  would  be  lightened,  and  the 
justness  of  sentiment.  It  has  al-  progress 'of  the  young  men  ad- 
ways  been  Dr.  L.'s  custom  to  im-  vanced,  by  assigning  the  depart- 
pressand  enforce  these  written,  and  men  I  of  Belles- Lettree  to  the  un- 
hence  somewhat  stereotyped,  leo-  rivalled  orator  and  polished  rheto* 
tares,  by  oral  instruction  of  a  con-  rician,  Preston.  He  knew  that  he 
versational,  unpretending  kind,  but  would  meet  with  difficulties  in  his 
one  eminently  successful  in  impress-  new  sphere,  which  would  necessi- 
ing  the  mind.  We  know  of  no  tate  self-sacrifice,  self-conquest,  and 
teacher  who  Aammerff  in  knowledge  self-devotion.  He  clearly  foresaw 
so  thoroughly  as  Dr.  Laborde,  and  that  he  never  could  win  for  him- 
there  is  surely  no  department  jvhere  self,  in  the  rugged  and  sterile  field 
hammering  is  so  essential  as  that  of  dialectics,  the  same  eminence 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  But  it  which  awaited  him  in  his  former 
is  Dr.  Laborde's  natural  fondne^  genial  professorship.  But  the  in- 
and  talent  for  literature  cultivated  terests  of  the  college  seemed  to  de- 
with  great  diligence  while  occupy-  mand  it,  and  this  plea  was  conclu- 
ing  that  chair,  that  we  are  iadebt-   sive  with  DrXaBorde.  He  addressed 
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himself  earnestly  to  the  task,  and  possessed  the  confidence,  and  com- 
has  attained  in  it  a  sufficient  share  manded   the  respect,  of  the  stu- 
of  success,  to  qualify  him  to  teach  dents-^is  always  easy  of  acc-ess  to 
it  with  eminent  acceptability.    His  them — and  they  oftener  abide  by 
department  has  always  been  one  of  his  advice  and  decision,  than  that 
the  most  diligently  pursued  in  the  of  any  officer  whom  it  has  been  onr 
course.     His  class-room  has  been,  privilege  to  know.     Many  a  diffi- 
year  after  year,  the  arena  of  the  culty  has  been  settled  by  him,  for 
most  animated  and  spirited  contest  which  no  praise  has  been  noised 
for  the  pre-eminence,  among  the  about;  many  a  rebellion  nipped  in 
finest  scholars  of  the  class;  and  the  the  bud;  many  a  discontented  spirit 
Board  of  Visitors  has,  for  a  number  soothed  into  compliance,  by  hii 
of  years,  ranked  his  public  exami-  prompt  yet  kind  remonstrance.  In 
nations  among  the  very  best     It  the  moments  of  sickness,  bis  warm 
is  Dr.  LaBorde's  happy  faculty  to  heart  and    his  medical   skill  faia 
see  clearly  what  he  sees  at  all,  to  knit  many  a  sufferer   to  him  in 
know  thoroughly  what  he  pretends  bands   that  cannot   be  easily  dis- 
to  know.    There  is  no  obscurity,  solved.     He   has   ever    been   the 
guess-work  or  wild  speculation  in  right  hand  of  the  President,  with 
his  lectures.     He  does  not  essay  to  whom  he  has  served,  yet  has  never, 
lead    the  student  far  into    mazes  in  any  way,  awakened  or  exhibited 
where  be  himself  is  lost ;  but  is  the  slightest  jealousy  of  influeooe. 
content  to    guide   him   into    the  Though  solicited  to  seek  the  posi- 
more  obvious  paths  and  familiar  tion  he  has  so  frequently  tempo- 
walks  of  the  science.    This  is  very  rarily  held,  his  declination  has  been 
evident  to  the  reader  of  the  his-  unaffected   and  decisive.     Nor  is 
to ry,  where,  in  his  sketch  of  Dr.  Dr.LaBorde  exclusively  a  professor. 
Thorn  well,  this  precision  and  clear-  No  one  throws  off  the  academic 
ness  of  knowledge,  is  very  obvious,  gown  so  easily,  and  puts  on  Uie 
Dr.  L.  is  a  good  historical  meta-  citizen's  garb  so  gracefully,  as  he. 
physician.    He  is  familiar  with  the  His  services  are  again  and  agiun 
prominent  lines  and  points  of  meta-  put  in  requisition  by  the  citizens  of 
physical  discussion,  and  the  divi-  Columbia,  as  chairman  of  public 
sions  of  the  various  schools,  and  is  Committees  and  Boards  of  health, 
always  happy  and  accurate  in  his  managers  of  benevolent  and  al- 
location of  the  philosophic  writers  cultural  and  literary  societies.  Re- 
of  ancient  and  modern  times.     He  gent   of  the  Asylum — and  those 
is  a  close  follower  of  Dr.  Thorn-  services    are  ever  cheerfullv  and 
well,  from  whom   he  has  derived  effectively  rendered — and, year  after 
most  valuable  aid  in  his  studies,  year,  has  his  flowing  pen  been  em- 
and  to  whose  credit  he  publicly  ployed  in  drawing  up  constitutions, 
and  in  private  delights  to  accord  appeals,  and  annual  reports, 
any  excellence  he  may  possess  as  a  His  literary  labours,  too,  have 
Faculty  officer.     Dr.   L.   will   be  not    been    confined  to  the  class- 
allowed,  on  all  sides,  great  praise,  room ;  but  in  addition  to  numer- 
Considered   in    every  respect,    we  ous  fugitive  contributions  to  the 
regard  him  as  the  very  best  that  daily  papers  and  literary  periodi- 
has  ever  sat  at  the  Faculty  Board,  cals  of  the  State.    Dr.  LaBorde  be- 
Brave,  independent,  conscientious,  came,  in  the  last  few  but  vigorous 
and  straightforward,  with  an  ear-  years  of  the  life  of  the  Souikm 
nestness  and  decision  of  manner,  Quarterly,  a  very  staunch  contribu- 
yet  tenderness  of  heart,  he  has  ever  tor  t«  its  columns.    His  article  on 
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**  Sleep  and  Dreams,*'  that  upon  he  has  ever  maintained  the  most 

^  Rivera's  History  of  South  Caro-  amicable  and  cordial  relations,  and 

lina,''  as  well  as  an  admirable  no-  without  obsequiousness,  or  conceal- 

tice  of  Preston  Brooks,  are  easily  ment,  or  a  tame  amiability  on  his 

recognized  as  the  creations  of  the  part;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  an 

author  of  the  History  of  the  Col-  impulsive   nature,  great   indepen- 

lege;  but  especially  do  we  recol-  dence   of  opinion,  openness,  can- 

lect  the  impression  made  by  his  re-  dour,  and,  at  times,  bluntness   of 

view  of  Archdeacon  Paley's  works  ;  manner,  he  has  possessed,   more 

and  the  high  compliment  paid  to  than  any  man,  their  respect,  their 

the  author  of  that  able,  clear,  com-  confidence,  and   their  love.     The 

plete  critique,  by  the  description  of  writer  of  this  notice  feels  no  deli- 

it  very  generally  throughout  the  cacy  in  estimating  Dr.  LaBorde's 

State,  to  one  who  was  better  cal-  literary  professional  merits;  for  of 

colated   by   training,   occupations,  these  be  has  had  unusual  opportu- 

Ieaniing,and  eminently  philosophic  nities  forjudging;  but  he  dare  not 

capacity,  than  any  other,  to  pro-  expose,  upon  the  leaves  of  a  public 

Dounce  sentence  upon  Paley's  sys-  journal,  the  sacred  feelings  of  the 

tem  of  morals — the  distinguished  heart     He  would  not  profane,  by 

editor  of  the  Review,  Dr.  Thorn-  pouring  into  unfamiliar  ears  praises 

veil.  of  his  private  virtues  and  social  ex- 

We  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  cellences,  who,   his  heart    under- 

speak  here  of  Dr.  LaBorde's  private  writes : 
and  social  qualities.    It  is  enough 

to  say,  that  we  have  never  known  a  "  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest 

pupil  to  leave  the  walls  of  his  Alma  The  bTs^t"  conditioned   and  unwearied 

Mater  with  a  trace  of  bitterness  in  his  spirit 

heart  asainst  him.     It  is  more  than  1°  <ioin«  courresies ;  and  one  in  whom 

^ 1®.  ..    .%    -       .1  fi  :  The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  ap- 

euough  to  wntethat,  with  one  of  his  ^^n 

colleaguesof thelastseventeen years,  Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy." 


''Taste,  if  it  mean  anything  but  a  paltry  connoisseurship,  must  mean  a  general 
susceptibility  to  truth  and  nobleness,  a  sense  to  discern,  and  a  heart  to  love  and  rev- 
ereoce  all  beauty,  order,  goodness,  wheresoever  or  in  whatsoever  forms  and  ac- 
companiments they  are  to  be  seen.  This  purely  implies,  as  its  chief  condition, 
not  any  giren  external  rank  or  situation,  but  a  finely-gifled  mind,  purified  into 
harmony  with  itself,  into  keenness  and  justness  of  vision )  above  all,  kindled  into 
loTe  and  generous  admiration." 

"  The  little  I  have  seen  of  the  world  teaches  me  to  look  upon  the  errors  of  others 
in  Borrow,  not  in  anger." 

'*  When  I  take  the  history  of  one  poor  heart  that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and 
represent  to  myself  the  struggles  and  temptations  it  has  passed  through,  the  brief 
pulsations  of  joy,  the  feverish  inquietude  of  hope  and  fear,  the  pressure  of  want, 
the  desertion  of  friends,  I  would  fain  leave  the  erring  soul  of  my  fellow-man  with 
Him  from  whose  hand  it  came." 

"  Thinkers  are  scarce  as  gold ;  but  he  whose  thoughts  embrace  all  his  subject, 
pursues  it  uninterruptedly  and  fearless  of  consequences,  is  a  diamond  of  enor- 
mous size." 

"^  Twaddle  is  not  simply  nonsense  \  it  may  be  sense  in  the  wrong  place." 


^ 
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THB  8IB0E  OF  METZ  IN  1552.* 

Charles  V.  before  l)ending  his  uncle,  Cardinal  John,  had  died  two 

steps   towards    the    monastery  of  years  before,  and  but  a  month  apart. 

Saint  Just,  resolved  on  recovering  His  cousin,  the  Sovereign  Duke  of 

Metz    by    expelling    (he    French.  Lorraine,  was  but  a  child.    A  an- 

He  collected   innumerable  troops  gle  star  was  left  to  shed  lustre  on 

throughout  Spain,   Italy  and  the  his  house,  he,  Francis  of  Lorraine, 

Netherlands.     To   open  a  breach  now  become  Duke  of  Guise.  Head 

through   the  walls    of   Metz,    be  of  the  French  branch  of  bis  faniilj, 

caused  all  Germany  to  rise.    Pre-  his  young    renown   reflecte*!  the 

parations  on  so  vast  a  scale  filteil  exploits,  antiquity  and  splendoorof 

Henry  II.  with  anxiety,   and  his  his  grand-sire,  R6n6  Ii.,  who  had 

boldest  captains  did  not  even  at-  conquered   Charles    the  Bold,  at 

tempt  to  re-assure  him,  such  the  Nancy,  and  whose  fabulous  origin 

weakness  of  the  place,  against  so  was  lost  in  the  dynasties  of  Troj, 

powerful  an  army,  commanded  by  while  history  sent  it  back  to  the 

such  an  emperor.  days  of  Charlemagne.    Such,  at 

Francis  of  £x)rraine  alone   re-  all  events,  were  the  pretensions  of 

mained  unmoved.  A  rival  of  Mont-  the  Lorraine  princes,  who,  further- 

morency,  in  the  favour  of  the  king,  more,  claimed  to  be  the  legitimate 

he   had  not  seen,  without  uneasi-  heirs  of  Anjou  and  of  Provence, 

ness,  the  Constable  endow  France  through  King  R6n6,  by  the  female 

with  an   addition  of  three  impor-  side.  Louis  XI.  had  annexed  these 

tant  towns,  (Toul,  Metz  and  Ver-  provinces  to  the  kingdom  of  France, 

dun.)     Spurred  on  withal  by  the  but  in  spite  of  the  rights  of  the 

genius  of  war  and  of  ambition,  he  Princes  of  Lorraine,  as  these  main- 

conceived  the  hope  of  keeping  with  tained  in   a  whisper  or  aloud,  as 

glory   that    which  the   Constable^  circumstances  directed.    The  Duke 

had  conquered  by  fraud.     He  en-  of  Guise  counselled  by  his  brother, 

treated  the  king  to  confide  to  him  Cardinal  Charles,  had  even  inserted 

the  defence  of  Metz,  and  the  king,  in   his  marriage  contract  the  title 

while  yielding  to  his  desire,  did  of  Duke   of  Anjou.     Thus  it  was, 

not  conceal  that  he  granted  him  a  that  time  after  time,  by  boldly  at- 

perilous  favour.    The  courageous  tempting  the  part  of  princes  of  the 

solicitation  of  so  difficult,  nay,  al-  blood,   they  had  gradually  rmsed 

most  untenable  a  post,  at  so  deci-  themselves  above  the  highest  no- 

sive   a  juncture,   heightened    the  bility,  and  had  nearly  reached  the 

king^s  esteem,  and  the  enthusiasm  level  of  the  Bourbons, 

of  the  nobility  for  Francis  of  Lor-  The  whole  policy  of  Duke  Claude 

raine.  had  been  directed  towards  making 

He  was  no  longer  called  Prince  of  his  house  the  rival,  and,  if  possi- 

of  Joinville,  nor  Count  of  Aumale.  ble,  the  superior  of  the  younger 

His  father,  Duke  Claude,  and  his  branches  of  the  royal  issue.    Duke 

*  Extracted  from  a  work  just  completed,  by  M.  J.  M.  Dargaud,  entitled  Si*- 
toire  ds  la  libertS  rdigieuae^  and  to  appear  this  month  in  the  uibliotheqoe  Char- 
pentier,  of  which  it  will  form  four  volumes. 
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Francis  had  inherited  this  policy  The  troops  in  parade  dress  were 
and  developed  it  in  proportion  to  presented  to  him.  M.  de  Guise 
his  genius.  addressed  them  in  a  short  harangae, 

By  nature  a  hero,  he  strove  to  and  delighted  them  y?ith  the  assu- 
becorae  a  great  captain  and  a  ranee,  that  of  all  the  favours  con- 
statesman.  He  sought  every  occa-  ferred  upon  him  hy  the  king,  he 
sion  to  win  over  tlie  soldiery  and  valued  that  the  most  honourable 
the  people,  to  bewitch  Paris,  and  which  placed  under  his  command 
so  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  so  brave  a  garrison.  He  rapidly 
clergy,  as  to  become,  in  the  eyes  of  reviewed  them,  being  loudly  cheer- 
all,  the  Catholic  leader,  the  repre-  ed  by  the  soldiers,  proud  of  so  no- 
lentative  of  the  clergy  and  the  ble  a  chief.  Having  dimissed  them 
Papacy.  His  family  aided  him  in  to  tlieir  quarters,  the  Duke  of  Guise 
the  pursuit  of  grandeur.  Through  desired  to  visit  the  town.  The 
Cardinal  Chanes  of  Lorraine,  at  population  filled  the  streets  and 
times  troublesome,  but  oftener  use-  greeted  him  from  every  window, 
fill,  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  The  duke  was  mounted  on  one  of 
Catholic  party  of  Europe  and  of  the  finest  horses  of  his  stud.  Far 
Rome ;  by  means  of  the  Cardinal  in  advance  of  his  escort,  and  mov- 
of  Guise,  a  man  of  pleasure,  he  ing  at  an  easy  pace,  bending  now  to 
conciliated  the  young  ladies  and  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  stop- 
joung  lords ;  through  the  Grand  ping  at  the  squares,  at  the  prome- 
Prior,  General  of  the  Galleys,  he  nades,  at  the  cross-roads,  he  told 
seduced  thesailors;  his  two  brothers,  the  men  that  he  would  conquer  or 
the  Dukes  of  Elboeuf  and  of  Au-  die  with  them ;  the  women,  that  he 
male,  kept  him  in  the  minds  of  the  would  defend  the  purity  of  their 
nobility  and  of  the  army.  Finally,  hearths  and  the  honour  of  their 
through  Mary  Stuart,  his  niece,  daughters;  the  clergy,  that  he 
whom  he  betrothed  to  the  Dau-  would  preserve  inviolable  their 
hin,  afterwards  Francis  II.,  he  churches  and  the  sanctity  of  their 
ong,  in  advance,  prepared  for  him-  altars.  The  crowd  answered  with 
self  the  dictatorship  of  the  king  cries  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  im- 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  France.        passioned  applause  resounded  long 

Such  was  the  great  prince,  who,  after  the  duke  had  crossed  the 
rich  withal  and  prodigal  by  nature  threshold  of  his  palace.  The  citi- 
as  well  as  through  policy,  solicited  zens  who,  until  now,  had  feared  the 
the  terrible  responsibility  of  pro-  vengeance  of  Charles  V.  and  the 
teeting  Metz  against  the  Emperor,  abominations  of  the  Reiters,  con- 
He  passed  through  Toul  in  spite  of  gratulated  and  embraced  one  ano- 
pestilence,  adopted  sanatory  mea-  ther,  exclaiming  that  the  Duke  of 
ftures,  issued  orders  for  the  police,  Guise  was  a  saviour.  Some  asser- 
and  such  as  related  to  the  fortifica-  ted  that  he  was  not  sent  by  the 
tions;  this  done,  he  departed.  He  king,  but  by  God  himself.  Mothers, 
reached  Metz  on  the  I7th  day  of  wives  and  maidens,  added  that  be- 
August,  in  the  quality  of  Lieuten-  neath  his  helmet  and  armour  stood 
ant-General  ana  with  unlimited  the  angel  of  war,  who  would  sub- 
powers.  The  Governor,  M.  de  due  the  pride  of  the  Emperor  and 
Co8s6'Gonnor,  accompanied  by  the  the  brutality  of  his  mercenary 
Duke  of  Nemours,  the  Vidame  of  bands. 

Cbartres,  and  a  brilliant  staff  of  The  Duke  of  Guise  obtained, 
the  nobility,  advanced  beyond  the  from  this  moment,  that  which  he 
suburbs  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Guise,   most  desired,  the  devotion  of  the 
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inhabitanU  and  soldiers.  On  the  the  pi(^-axe  and  the  spade,  car- 
morrow,  he  summoned  Lord  Pietro  ried  loads,  and  encouraged  eadi 
Strozzi  and  Oamiilo  Marini,  both  other.  The  fortifications  rose  » 
excellent  engineers;  accompanied  by  enchantment  This  rapidity 
by  them,  he  went  forth  and  exam-  naturally  left  weak  points.  They 
ined  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  were  to  no  one  better  known  than  to 
settled,  in  consultation  with  these  the  Duke,  who  said  to  his  friends: 
gentlemen  of  consummate  experi-  '^This  is  our  concern:  whereTcr 
ence,  his  plan  of  defence.  Metz  is  the  Imperialists  shall  fail  to  find 
washed  to  the  north,  east  and  west,  ramparts,  there  shall  they  encoun- 
by  two  rivers,  the  Moselle  and  the  ter  our  breasts  and  our  swonis.^ 
Seille ;  its  southern  exposure  is  He  treated  all  scruples  with  con- 
open  and  acce^ible.  The  Duke  of  sideration.  Forced  to  demolish  the 
Guise  undertook  and  prosecuted  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Saint- Ar- 
immense  works  on  all  points,  nould,  which  containe<l,  in  addition 
Those  buildings  were  immediately  to  several  relics,  the  tombs  of  Louis 
pulled  down  which,  resting  against  the  Debonnaire,  and  those  of  so 
the  walls,  might  afford  a  shelter  to  many  princes  of  the  house  of 
the  enemy  in  an  attempt  to  make,  Charlemagne,  whose  descendant  the 
with  more  security,  their  approach-  Duke  gloried  in  acknowledging 
es  to  the  town.  Private  dwellings,  himself — he  did  not  hesitate;  bnt 
public  edifices,  churches,  monas-  he  ordered  a  general  procession, 
teries — were  razed.  The  scattered  which  he  followed,  bare-headed,  s 
materials  served  to  build  new  ram-  lighted  torch  in  hand,  and  with 
parts  and  platforms;  and  these  every  mark  of  pious  respect,  » 
were  armed  with  batteries  to  op-  thouGrh  to  assuage  Heaven,  and  ob- 
pose  such  as  the  Imperialists  would  tain  absolution  from  the  profkna- 
not  fail  to  point  from  the  moun-  tion  to  which  he  was  oc»ademnsd 
tains.  by  the  necessity  of  war. 

M.  de  Guise  animated  all  by  his  The  activity  of  the  Duke  of 
presence.  He  lavished  gold — not  Guise  was  contagious.  He  corn- 
that  of  the  King,  of  which  he  pleted  the  siege  armament,  col- 
was  sparing — but  his  own,  and  that  lee  ted,  from  all  sides,  arquebuses, 
of  his  brother,  the  Cardinal.  He  powder  and  cannon.  Nor  were 
encouraged  sacrifices,  and  rewarded  the  supplies  of  fiesh,  corn  and 
them  with  his  esteem.  The  citi-  wine  neglected.  The  butcher-pens, 
sens  he  called  his  friends,  and,  in  granaries  and  cellars  were  filled; 
their  gratitude,  they  demolished  gardens  and  enclosures  were  &«• 
their  homes,  and  without  regret,  verted  into  pastures,  ami  private 
saw  their  paternal  roofs  crumble  stables  into  shelter  for  the  flocb 
to  the  ground.  The  Duke  of  and  herds  which  were  to  support 
Guise  left  them  not  for  a  moment ;  the  inhabitants, 
not  to  lose  a  single  minute,  he  ate  Gk)od  order  was  established  of 
standing,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  itself.  The  affection  inspired  bj 
workmen.  He  even  resolved  to  the  Duke  was  the  patriotism  of 
carry  the  basket  for  several  hours  Metz.  The  eagerness  to  please 
in  the  day,  in  order  that  from  his  proved  the  best  police  code.  Er- 
example,  none  should  dispense  with  ery  one  wished  to  be  remarked  by 
a  share  in  the  toil.  He  thus  enno-  him,  and  to  see  him  satisfied.  He 
bled  the  meanest  labour.  Princes,  made  use  of  his  popularity  for  the 
oflicers,  lords,  clergymen,  young  common  weal.  When  the  citizens 
girls,  children  and  old  men  handled  and  soldiers  were  harassed  by  la- 
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boor,  he  relieved  them  by  militarj  Marquis  of  Elbceuf;  iben  the  Duke 
exercises.  He  even  held  sufficient  of  Nemours,  the  Vidaroe  of  Char- 
authority,  to  suppress  private  en-  tres,  Montmorency  and  Damvilie, 
counters  in  view  of  the  great  en-  sons  of  the  Constable,  the  Duke  of 
counter  with  the  Emperor.  Twas  Castro  Horatio  Farnese,  and  a  hun- 
not  the  dread  of  a  mutilated  hand  dred  others, 
which  quelled  disputes,  but  the  Nothing  was  to  be  feared  with 
fear  of  giving  pain  to  M.  de  Guise,  such  men,  unless  it  were  an  excess 

To  provide  against  the  future,  he  of  courage  and  a  sort  of  chivalrous 
was  obliged  to  proscribe  from  the  anarchy.  Rebellious  against  disci- 
town  all  useless  persons.  This  last  pline  through  ardor  for  glory  and 
tneasure  cost  him  most  He  soft-  privilege  of  birth,  such  volunteers 
ened  its  severity  by  those  atten-  frequently  disconcert  the  best  laid 
lions  which  are  suggested  by  a  be-  plans  of  a  chief  They  plunge  into 
nevoleot  heart.  He  allowed  the  rash  deeds  which  compromit  a 
exiles  to  take  away  whatever  of  siege  or  a  battle,  and  become  harm- 
their  property  they  thought  most  ful  by  dint  of  good  will.  Fortun- 
precious,  while  pledging  himself  to  ately  M.  de  Guise  knew  this  danger 
give  a  strict  account  after  the  siege,  and  found  the  means  of  averting  it. 
of  what  they  might  leave  umier  Taking  advantage  of  his  ascendency 
the  inviolable  warranty  of  an  in-  over  so  many  bold  lords,  he  assign- 
ventory  and  of  his  own  word.  He  ed  to  each  a  post  which  they  were 
wrote  to  the  Governors  of  the  pledged  not  to  desert  under  any 
towns  of  Alsace  and  of  Lorraine,  pretext  whatsoever.  He  thus  en- 
praying  them  to  receive  as  brothers  rolled  them  in  companies  where 
these  unfortunates  without  shelter,  they  were  obliged  to  yield  obedi- 

Relieved  in  mind,  the  Duke  of  ence  to  the  trusty  officers  appoint- 
Guise  now  informed  Henry  H.,  by  ed  by  M.  de  Guise.  Thus  were 
a  courier,  that  Metz  would  stand  they  constrained  to  a  proper  course 
a  year,  for  which  result  he  himself  and  they  became  models  of  disci- 
would  answer.  This  assurance  was  pline,  living  examples  of  heroism, 
the  offspring  of  his  great  heart,  While  the  Duke  of  Guise  took 
and  of  his  untirinsc  genius:  for  his  advantage  of  even  the  hours  of 
situation  would  have  appalled  any  sleep,  saying  :  '^  I  shall  sleep  when 
other  general.  There  he  stood,  in  the  Emperor  has  renounced  the 
a  town  badly  fortified,  vast  in  ex-  project  of  taking  Metz,"  Charles 
tent,  and  threatened  by  the  Em-  V.  had  consumed  two  long  months 
peror.  He  bad  but  a  small  garri-  in  collecting  his  Italian,  Spanish, 
son  and  an  inexperience<l  popula-  and  Austrian  troops,  his  Lansque- 
tion;  but  he  was  their  very  soul —  nets  and  Reiters.  He  marched,  ao- 
bis  thoughts  were  everywhere,  in  companied  by  Emmanuel  Philibert, 
the  interior  of  families,  in  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  by  Prince 
barracks  of  the  soldiers.  One  cir-  John  of  Brandenburg,  by  the  Duke 
cumstance  added  to  his  securitv  :  of  Holstein,  brother  to  the  Kincr  of 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  highest  Denmark,  by  the  Duke  of  Alba 
nobility  of  France.  There  were  and  by  Midicino,  Marquis  of  Marig- 
tbree  princes  of  the  blood:  the  nan,  two  of  his  best  generals.  Both 
Duke  of  Enghien,  Conde  and  M.  had  advised  the  postponement  of 
de  la  Roche-sur-Yon.  Amid  the  the  expedition  until  the  following 
great  number  of  lords  were  re-  spring,  but  the  old  Emperor,  spoil- 
marked  two  brothers  of  the  Duke  ed  by  the  long  exercise  of  power, 
of  Guise,  the  Grand  Prior  and  the    thought  that  everything,  the  sea- 
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SODS  themselves  most  besd  to  his  Aomale,  wbo  was  wounded  and 
impatience.  He  overruled  their  taken  prisoner,  he  appeared  before 
objections  and  placed  them  in  com-  Metz  and  joined  his  troops  to  those 
mand  of  his  vanguard.  of  Charles  V. 

Determined  henceforth  to  com-  On  the  20th  of  November,  a 
bat,  such  being  the  desire  of  the  salute  of  guns  announced  the  Em- 
Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  the  peror.  He  arrived  in  a  litter  from 
Marquis  of  Marignan  encamped,  Thionville  to  press  the  siege.  A 
on  the  l7th  day  of  October,  with  lodging  had  been  prepared  for  bira 
twenty 'thousand  men  to  the  east  ot  in  a  palace  situated  near  the  ruins 
the  town.  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Amould. 

No  sooner  did  they  make  their  The  grand  Imperial  army  v» 
appearance  than  the  Duke  of  Guise,  subdi\'ided  into  tnree  armies,  the 
whose  political  abilities  equalled  principal  of  which  was  commanded 
his  generalship,  felt  that  he  should  by  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  the  Mar- 
act  upon  the  public  opinion  by  a  quis  of  Marignan,  the  other  two  bj 
bold  stroke.  He  collecte<i  a  band  the  Duke  of  Holstein  and  by  the 
of  picked  men  whom  he  placed  Margrave  Albert.  These  armies, 
under  the  orders  of  Strozzi, exclaim-  exclusive  of  pioneers  and  servants, 
ing  that  they  were  chosen  to  go  amounted  to  more  than  one  bun- 
and  speak  French  to  the  Imperial-  dred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 
ists  and  to  ask  what  they  wanted.  The  Emperor,  who  wanted  Meti 
Strozzi  started  at  a  running  pace,  at  all  hazards,  ordered  attacks  of  s 
He  soon  engaged  in  a  lively  skir-  formidable  character.  Every  day, 
roish  with  the  enemy.  He  did  not  for  more  than  a  week,  fourteen 
return  to  Metz  until  he  had  kill-  thousand  cannon  shots  thundered 
ed  two  hundred  foot-soldiers;  he  against  the  town.  The  terrible  re- 
had  lost  but  five.  The  Duke  of  ports  were  beard  at  a  distance  of 
Guise  at  the  head  of  the  inhabitants  lorty  leagues,  at  Strasburg  and  over 
received  the  first  heroes  of  the  siege   the  Rhine. 

•  with   a  congratulatory  harangue.       The  besieged  stood  firm.    "My 
He  ended  with  these  words  address-   friends,^  said  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
ed  both  to  the  inhabitants  and  to    **  those  clumsy  fellows  make  a  deal 
the  soldiers :  **  My  friends,  God  is   of  noise,  but  will  do  less  werk  than 
with  us.     This  victory  is  of  good    we."  And  when  walls  were  battered 
omen,  it  presages   many  others."   down,  the  Duke  of  Guise  provided 
Skirmish  followed   upon  skirmish    the  remedy  of  gabions  and  sacks  of 
and  ihey  were  generally  favourable   wool,  which  were  rolled  by  the  in- 
to the  French.     Patriotism  and  val*  habitants  between  themselves  and 
our  increased  in  the  town  despite  the   the  enemy ;  but  the  more  frequent- 
threats  and  treachery  of  the  allies,    ly   he  darted   forth    his  intrepid 
On  the  10th  of  November,  Mar-    bands  through  the  breach.    While 
grave   Albert  of  Brandenburg,  a    the  citizens  reconstructed  the  ram- 
true    condottiere    notwithstanding   parts,  the  soldiers  pursued  the  Im- 
his   relationship  to  the  elector  of  perialists    into    their    very  tents, 
that  name,  exchanged   the  white    and  became  themselves  besiegers, 
for  the  red  scarf  and  went  over  to   Never  was  better  shown,  than  in 
the  Emperor.  He  had  long  wavered    the  memorable  defenee  of  Met2,the 
between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  II.    power  of  a  small  number  when  in- 
His  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the   spired  by  the  great  soul  of  a  hero, 
king  at  length  ceased.   After  rout-       M.  de  Guise  selec:ted  himself  the 
ing  the   cavalry  of  the  Duke  of   light-horsemen    and    arquebusiere 
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intended  for  the  sally  ;  his  post  was  our    sallies,   cold,    desertion    and 
then  at  a  breach,  with  a  reserve  to  disease.     Charles  V.,   in   despair, 
give  succour  in  case  of  need.  When  after  two   months  of  reverses,  of 
diese    brave    men    returned,   iie  epidemic,  in  the  heart  of  a  most 
thanked  them  for  their  coura^,  rigorous  winter,  was  about  to  be- 
consoled  the  wounded ;  to  one  giv-  come  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe 
ing  praise,  to  another  gold,  to  a  did  he  not  use  all  haste.     He  re- 
third  advancement    Oiiafewocca-  solved  on  a  decisive   assault,  and 
sions  he  even  took  off  his  gauntlet  placing  his  glory  in  the  care  of  his 
and  proffered   his  hand  to  those  generals  and  soldiers,  borne  in  a 
who  had  distinguished  themselves,  litter  through  all  the  ranks,  which 
A  Serjeant,  thus  honoured,  seek  he  sought  to  inflame  by  appeals 
ing  in  vain  some  mode  of  acknow-  and    by  prayers,   he   made   every 
ledgment,  plunged  into   a   trench  preparation  for  the  supreme  eflbrt. 
with  six  comrades,  armed  only  with  A  breach  there  was  of  more  than 
pikes,  and  drove  before  him  more  one  hundred  paces  across.  Through 
than  three  hundred  of  the  Imperial-  this  were  the  Duke  of  Alba  and 
ists.  the  Marquis  of  Marignan  to  pene- 
Another  non- commissioned  offi-  trate  into  Metz.    This  was  the  path 
cer,  whose  courage  the  duke  had  traced  out  by  the  Emperor  for  his 
loudly  applauded,  with  eleven  men,  troops.     Informed  of  (his  design, 
cut  his  way  through  a  whole  com-  the  Duke  of  Guise  placed  tiie  gar- 
pany  of  Reiters,  spiked  two  guns,  rison  in  martial  array  before  this 
killed    the   artillerymen   at   their  breach.     He  bore  a  tranquil  mien, 
pieces,  and  returne<l  to  the  town  a  smiling  face.     He  addressed   his 
with  half  his  companions.  officers  and  men  in  terms  of  great- 
None  escaped  the  ascendency  of  er  affection.     He  called  them  by 
M.  de  Guise.     Any  man  who  had  their  names,  and  gave  to  his  words 
been  electrified  by  a  word  of  his,  by  an  affability  and  a  cheerfulness  of 
a  smile,  by  a  look,  was  transformed  good  omen. 

at  the  instant :  the  soldier  became  After  he  had  extended  important 
a  captain,  the  citizen  an  adventu-  orders,  and  found  matters  progress 
reus  soldier,  the  lamb  became  a  to  his  wish,  swords  were  brought 
lion.  He  took  no  rest.  Always  to  him  by  one  of  his  noblemen, 
up,  booted  and  armed,  he  multi-  Several  he  tried,  as  customary  with 
plied  himself  with  admirable  and  him  on  such  occasions ;  and  having 
ceaseless  effort,  steadily  and  to  the  made  his  choice,  he  raised  it,  bran- 
pnrpose,  wherever  prompted  by  dished  it  in  the  air,  and  then  slowly 
place,  accident  or  settled  plans,  lowering  it,  he  signified  by  a  mo- 
His  words  to  all  were  simple  but  tion,  that  he  desired  to  speak, 
energetic.  From  hour  to  hour,  **  Let  us  rejoice,  my  friends,"  ex- 
minute  to  minute,  he  dealt  with  claimed  he,  *'  That  the  enemy  has 
things  and  men  with  ever-reviving  destroyed  this  wall.  Henceforth 
energy.  He  was  all  in  all.  No  there  is  no  barrier  between  him 
more  individuality  or  circumscrip-  and  us.  He  has  opened  a  field  to 
tion  to  his  might,  it  was  universal  our  courage.  Oft  enough  have  you 
and  all-powerful.  While  thus  he  sought  him,  even  under  his  tents ; 
accomplished  miracles,  while  he  oft  enough  to  hope  that  he  would 
himself  was  a  micacle  of  genius  and  once,  at  least,  approach  your  gates, 
of  will,  the  Emperor's  army  was  Give  him  a  warm  reception,  and 
rapidly  melting  away  before  Metz.  prove  that  you  fear  him  even  less 
It  was  being  decimated  by  murder-  when  at  hand  than  afar.    My  great 
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desire  has  been  tbat  he  should  soon  to  yield,  loaded  with   reproscbes 

cease  to  hide  behind  his  guns,  and  several  of  his  generals,  whom  be 

that  he  should  dare,  pike  in  hand,  made  responsible  for  the  cowardice 

to   affront  you.      This  day   shall  displaye<l   by  his  troops.    When 

erer   be   memorable.     Remember,  they  had  been  dismissed,  he  turned 

my  friends,  that  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  those  of  his  intimacy,  and,  with 

are  upon  you ;  and  teach  her  that,  bitterness,   said :    ^  I   see   clearly, 

to  stay  the  greatest  of  Emperors  gentlemen,  that  Fortune  is  a  wo- 

and   his   three  armies,   a  faithful  man,  and  that  she  prefers  a  young 

town  and  a  handful  of  Frenchmen,  King  to  an  old  Emperor.''    On  the 

have  proved  sufficient.  1st  of  January,  1553,  be  left  the 

I  ask  you  but  one  thing :  be  to-  neighbourhood  of  Metz  for  Tbion- 

day  what  you  have  been  these  five  ville.      The  Belgians  brought  bj 

months  past — be  worthy  of  your-  Egmont,  decamped  on  the  follow- 

selves."     And  placing  his  hand  on  ing  day  ;  then,  at  night,  the  main 

his  breast,  he  added :  ^I  ask  of  you  body  of  the  army  under  the  Doke 

to  follow  the  cross  of  Guise  where-  of  Alba,  and  the  Marquis  of  Marig- 

soever  it  shall  lead."  nan;  they  were  followed  on  the 

This  address  having  been  receiv-  succeeding  day  by  the  divisions  of 

ed  with  universal  acclamation,  the  the  Duke  of  Holstein  and  of  Msr- 

duke  took  position,  with  a  portion  gave  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 

of  the  garrison,  across  the  breach.  The  confusion  of  this  retreat  was 

The  Imperialists  were  at  that  mo-  increased   on  the  last  day  by  the 

ment  advancing.    But  no  sooner  cavalry  of  the  garrison,  who,  on  a 

had  they  perceived  the  French,  and  sign  of  the  duke,  and   under  the 

recognized    the    Duke    of    Guise  command  of  Prince  de  la  Rocbe- 

Eroudly  giving   orders,   sword    in  sur-Yon,  started  in  pursuit  of  the 

and,  than  they  were  panic-stricken.  Imperialists.    The  prince,  on  otct- 

and  dispersed  in  every  direction,  taking  some    Spanish    squadrons, 

Never  had  the  Emperor  witnessed  raised  his  war  cry.    They,  almost 

such  an  act  of  cowardice.    Neither  to  a  man,  threw  down  their  arma, 

were  his  supplications,  his  threats,  and  the  officer  who  commanded 

nor  the  efforts  of  his  generals  of  them,  addressing  the  Prince  of  La 

any  avail  in  arresting  the  flight  of  Roche-sur- Yon, said:  ^'where  would 

these    unfortunate    and   affrighted  we  find  the  strength  to  fight!  We 

men.     Suffocating  with  shame  and  have  none  even  to  fly." 

anger,  the  Emperor,  beside  himself,  The  prince  confused  at  so  much 

exclaimed,  in  a  hollow  voice,  that  humiliation  on  the  part  of  men  as 

there  were  no  more  men  around  brave,  and  as  proud  as  were  the 

him,  and  that  he  had   lived  too  Spaniards,  allowed  them  to  proceed, 

long.     He  was  borne,  nearly  faint-  and  turned  away.    On  bis  return 

ing  with  grief,  behind  the  ruins  of  to  Metz,  he   traversed  the  camp- 

St.  Arnould,  into  the  castle  he  had  ground    of    the   Imperialists.    A 

occupied.     He  there  summoned  a  irightful   spectacle  presented  itself 

council  of  war,  composed  of  his  to  his  view.     The  ground,  softened 

first    officers,  to    deliberate   on   a  by   the  melting  snow  and  a  cold 

course  of  action.     A  retreat  was  rain,  offered  nought  but  one  vast 

unanimously  decided  on.      More  field  of  mud  and  gore,  strewn  with 

than   one-third  of  the   army  had  dead  bodies,  horses  and  horsemen, 

perished,  the  remainder  was  demo-  The  soil  upheaved   at  points,  cot 

rallied.    The  Emperor,  compelled  through   by   trenches  and  by  the 
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small  torrents  of  the  season,  was  wished  to  please  the  multitude — for 

broken  over  the  graves,  from  which  besides  being  a  good  Catholic,  he 

I>rojected  here  an  arm  and  there  a  was  no  less  a  good  politician, 
eg  of  the  unfortunates,  who,  du-  He  rewarded  those  who  had  dis- 
ring  the  siege,  had  been  killed  and  tinguished  themselves.    He  recall- 
harriedlj    buried.     The    air,    al-  ed   such   as  a  stern   necessity  had 
though    cold,    was    loaded    with  forced  him   to   remove   from  the 
noisome  exhalations.    On  all  sides,  town.     He   reinstated   them   into 
both  in  and  outside  the  tents  still  their  homes,  and  restored,  guided 
left  standing,  were  heard  the  groans  by  the  inventory  which   had  been 
of  the  sick,  the  rattles  of  the  dy-  drawn  up,  all  that  had  belonged  to 
ing.    Wolves  prowled,  crows  hov-  them.     Losses  were  made  good  at 
mA  around  and  about  this  field  of  the  king's  expense,  i^hile  the  poor- 
carnage.    The  Duke  of  Guise  was  est  experienced   his  own   bounty, 
surveying  it  on   hcn-seback.     He  His  intendants  were  obliged  to  bor- 
was  surrounded  by  noblemen,  sur-  row  money  to  defray  the  travelling 
geons  and  grave-diggers.   He  gave  expenses  of  their  master, 
money  and  help;  ordered  the  dead  The  Duke  of  Guise  had  entered 
to  be  buried,  the  wounded  to  be  Metz  a  hero,  he  left  it  a  great  man. 
dressed  and  conveyed  to  the  hos-  He  was  the  constant  subject  of  con- 
pitals  of  l^Tetz.    The  Prince  of  La  versation  over  France  and  Europe. 
Roche  sur- Yon  met  the  Duke  de  His  name  was  in  every  heart  and 
Guise  thus  engaged   with  tender  on  every  lip.     When  he  reached 
solicitude ;  his  humanity  equalled  the    court,     the    king   repeatedly 
his  talents  and  exalted  his  character,  embraced  him,  saying :  *'  You  have 
Before  leaving  Metz  the   duke  revenged  my  father's  reign  and  hon- 
ordered  another  solemn  procession,  cured  my  own."  He  added  :  **How 
He  assisted,    bare-headed    and    a  have  you  done  with  such  slender 
torch  in  his  right  hand,  combining  resources,  to  drive  back  the  Empe- 
diplomacy  with  piety,  by  an  auto-  ror  T      **  Sire,  I   thought   of   my 
dafe  of  all   the  works  of  Luther,  duty ;  and  then,  with   the  help  of 
This  prince  who  was  the  most  em-  God,   of  your   Majesty  and   of  a 
inent,  the  best,  the  most  religious  French  army,  who  would  not  at- 
of  the  Guises,  no  doubt  intended  to  tempt  possibilities,  nay,  even  im- 
return  thanks  to  God,  but  he  also  possibilities  T 


''I  confess,'^  «ays  a  thoughtful  writer,  "that  increase  of  years  brings  with  tbeor 
an  increasing  res|>ect  for  men  who  do  not  succeed  in  life,  as  those  words  arecom- 
monly  used.  Ill  success  sometimes  arises  from  a  conscience  too  sensitive,  a  taste 
too  fastidious,  a  self-forgetfulness  too  romantic,  a  modesty  too  retiring.  I  will  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say,  with  a  Hying  poet,  that  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  great- 
est men ;  but  there  are  forms  of  greatness,  or  at  least  of  excellence,  which  '  die 
and  make  no  sign  ;'  there  are  Martyrs  that  miss  the  ]>a)m,  but  not  the  stake ; 
Heroes  without  the  laurel,  and  Conquerors  without  the  triumph." 


<*  Superstition  is  but  the  fear  of  belief;  religion  is  the  confidence." 
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It  was  with  no  ordinaij  deg^ree  of 
pleasure,  that  we  read  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  ''North  American  Review^^- 
upon  Mr.  Simms'  "Cassiqur  of  Kia- 
WAH.**  It  comei*,  certainly,  from  a  moist 
unexpected  quarter. 

To  those  persons  who  have  ejected  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Simms'  fame  is  an 
ephemeral.  ^^ party  reputation,"  hemmed 
in  by  mere  State  or  citt  limits,  this 
critique,  from  the  very  heart  of  New 
England,  and  issued  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  literary  orgnnpareTtelleneejOC 
that  region  must  necessarily  be  extreme- 
ly distasteful.  It  is,  however,  only  ojie 
among  a  hundred  other  proofs  of  the  ma- 
lignant absurdity  of  their  assertions. 

We  cannot  but  remark  upon  the  sig- 
nificant fact,  that  while  in  several  parts 
of  the  South,  an  almost  simultaneous  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  depreciate  the 
claims  of  this  able  author,  one  of  the 
principal  periodicals  of  the  North  com- 
ments upon  his  genius  and  its  works,  in 
terms  equally  just  and  complimentary  : 

**  *•  The  Cassique  of  Kiawah,*  is  the 
most  recent  in  the  series  of  novels  that 
Mr.  Simms  has  given  to  the  public,  and 
in  artistic  skill  and  vivid  narrative,  is 
hardly  inferior  to  the  best  of  its  prede- 
cessors. The  series  numbers  now  no 
less  than  eighteen ;  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
which  we  have  read,  usually  as  tney  first 
appeared,  and  several  of  them  more  than 
once;  and,  though  there  are  very  great 
differences  in  their  merits,  we  have  read 
none  of  them  without  interest,  and  most 
of  thera  with  great  satisfaction.  Indeed, 
in  our  own  deliberate  opinion,  since  the 
demise  of  Coo|)er,  there  is  no  one  who 
can  be  reckoned  his  superior  among 
American  novelists. 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Simms*  novels  is 
laid  uniformly,  we  believe,  at  the  South 
and  frequently  in  South  Carolina.  The 
localities  are  all  familiar  to  him,  and  his 
bi»torical  researches  have  informed  him 
of  the  events,  habits  and  manners  of 
ibrmer  times.  To  singular  felicity  in  the 
choice  of  his  subjects,  Mr.  Simms  adds 
many  other  excellencies.    He  has  evi- 


dently a  thorough  mastery  of  the  resour- 
ces of  the  English  language :  yet  we  do 
not  always    approve    his    selection  of 
words ;   and  while    his    sentences  are 
usually  well  constructed,  and  often  with 
peculiar    skill,  they    sometime*  betray 
extreme  carelessness.    In  higher  quali- 
ties, also,   we  find  him  irregular;  yet, 
we  recognise  in  his  writings,  in  a  super- 
lative degree,  the  power  of  picturesque 
description,  the  imaginative  conception 
of  character,  the  nice  delineation  of  its 
delicate  shades,  the  ability  to  deal  with 
subtile  and  violent  passions,  and  the 
skilful  arrangement  and  development  of 
intricate  plots.    The  range  of  the  char- 
acters he  presents  to  us  reaches  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  including  al- 
most every  variety;  and  he  seems  to  be 
equally  at  home  with  them  all.     They 
are  all  genuine  flesh  and  blood ;  and  we 
become  interested  in  thera,  as  though 
they  had  been  our   own   friends   and 
neighbors,   so  natural  and    living  are 
their  movements  and  speech  before  ns. 
The  graceful  and  delicate  forms  of  hu- 
man feeling  are  treated  with  entire  ap- 
propriateness ;   yet   the  genius  of  Mr. 
Simms  leads  him  rather  to  sketch  the 
darker  and    more    agitating  pai^sions. 
Revenge,  fraternal  hatred,  and  the  like, 
oAen  form  the  groundwork  of  bis  plots, 
and  in  most  of  his  works  stand  out  quite 
prominently  on  the  canvas.     Tbe  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Simms  are  worthy  of  amore 
extended  notice  than  we  can  now  ^ve 
them.     We  hope  to  be   able,  at  some 
time,  to  present  to  our  readers  a  careful 
and  more  adequate  review  of  his  merits. 
We  Invite  them  now  to  a  ))erusal  of  his 
novels,  with  the  assurance  that  ibey  will 
find  themselves  amply  compensated  by 
the  pleasure  they  cannot  fail  to  find  ia 
it.    To  those  who  cannot  read  tbem  all. 
we  a^'^arcely  know    how  to  indicate  a 
proper  selection.    ^Charlemont,'  'Beau- 
champe,  and  'Confession'  are.  in  our 
judgment,  of  least    interest  and  least 
worth.    To  those  who  are  fond  of  deep 
excitement,  of  rapid  shiftingof  scene  and 
interest,  and  of  the  tumultuous  and  wild 
inhuman  passt'oos,  we  commend 'Rich- 
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ard  Hurdis*  anc]  *  The  Scout,' or,  which  skilful  writer  with  many  scenes  of  the 
is  its  belter  name,  *The  Black  Rider  of  intensest  dramatic  interest,  and  that  the 
the  Consraree.'  ^  The  Yemassee  '  is  full  proper  unravelling  of  such  a  skein  would 
oflife  aod  action,  and  is  a  touching  tale  cnll  for  no  slight  exertion  of  genius, 
of  Indian  treachery  and  fidelity.  The  We  must  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  Mr. 
half  dozen  tales  designed  to  illustrate  Simms  has  achieved  this  difficult  task 
the  Rerolmioaary  period  at  the  South,  with  remarkable  success.  The  propri- 
nameiy:  *The  Partisan,' ^Mellichampe,'  eties  of  character  and  position  are  eve- 
^Katharlne  Walton,' *  Woodcraft,'  *The  rywhere  preserved,  and  all  the  violent 
Forayers,'  and  ^Eutaw,'  should  all  be  contrasts  that  face  us  at  the  outset,  are 
read  in  connection,  both  as  illustrating  perfectly  harmonized  in  the  consumma- 
one  another,  and  because,  in  the  sue-  tion.  The  scene  changes  from  the  deck 
cessive  works,  we  have  the  same  chsr-  and  cabinof  the  privateer  to  theswampy 
acters,  in  part,  continued  and  developed,  and  wooded  banks  of  the  Ashley  ;  from 
Among  those  characters,  too,  there  is  thelowdrinking-houses  to  the  fashiona- 
one  on  which  the  author  seems  to  pride  ble  saloons  and  masquerades  of  Cbarles- 
himself.  as  being  the  creation  of  his  own  ton;  from  a  naval  engagement  on  the 
brain.  We  mean  *  Captain  Porgy,'  who,  coast  to  an  Indian  assualt  and  massacre 
like  Cooper's  Leather  Stocking,  or  at  the  barony  of  Kiawah.  Of  course,  a 
Sbakspeare's  Falstafl*,  was  thought  to  great  many  subordinate  personages  are 
be  too  good  to  kill  off  in  a  single  book,  introduced,  all  of  whom  are  skiliuUy 
We  cannot  hut  think  the  development  drawn  and  efiectively  handled.  The 
ofthis  character,  on  the  whole,  as  awk>  wife  of  the  Cassique,  so  deeply  loved  by 
ward  as  his  own  protuberant  person,  both  the  brothers,  though  not  oAcmi  pre- 
Ihouffh  we  are  very  little  disposed  to  seated  to  the  reader,  makes  on  him  the 
quarrel  with  a  hero,  from  whose  conver-  impression  of  a  saintly  purity  and  love- 
sation  we  have  gathered  so  much  phi*  liness,  which  is  finely  contrasted  with 
tosophy.  and  with  and  at  whom  we  have  the  hard  and  unfeeling  selfishness  of  her 
so  oAen  laughed.  false  and  scheming  mother.  Zulieme, 
Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  the  child-wife  of  the  rover,  is  totally  un- 
vith  the  early  history  of  Carolina,  and  like  them  both.  She  is,  indeed,  the 
the  famous  Constitution,  framed  for  the  original  character  of  the  book — a  fine 
infant  colony  by  John  Locke,  will  re-  creation  of  the  author;  yet  so  naturally 
member  the  title  *  Cassique* — derived  conceived,  and  all  her  peculiarities  so 
from  the  natives,  indeed,  bnt  appropria-  ably  sustained,  that  we  seem  to  have 
ted  by  bim  to  one  of  the  higher  orders  known  her  well  already,  and  can  only 
of  his  projected  aristocracy.  The  red  wonder  that  we  never  before  met  her  in 
men  of  that  region  gave  the  name  "Kie-  the  regions  of  fiction.  She  has  all  the 
w<^b"  to  the  Ashley  River,  on  which  truth  and  affection  of  a  wife,  with  the 
the  City  of  Charleston  now  stands.  The  simplicity  and  wondering  ignorance  and 
romance  now  before  us  \b  named  from  changeful  moods  o(  a  spoiled,  pouting 
one  of  its  principal  characters,  who,  by  child.  The  combination  is  wrought 
virtue  of  that  office,  occupied  a  large  with  great  skill ;  and  Zulieme  is,  of  his 
tract  of  land  on  the  river.  His  brother,  female  characters,  on  t he-whole,  the  au- 
tbe  other  leading  personage  of  the  tale,  thor's  master-piece.  But  there  is  hardly 
is  introduced  to  us  as  the  captain  of  the  any  character  introduced  that  i»  not 
•^^:Ppy"^o-J^««/y,  a  buccaneer  somewhat  well  drawn.  The  governor  of  the  col- 
oftheDrakeand  Cavendish  school  with,  ony,  timid  and  covetous,  a  confederate 
perhaps  a  higher  order  of  sentiment  and  with  the  free  trader ;  the  ambitious  and 
more  refinement  than  they  had.  The  treacherous  lieutenant,  who  would  sup- 
timeof  the  action  isl6S2,  just  when  pri-  plant  his  chief;  the  two  sprigs  of  nobil- 
vateers  had  been  declared  pirates,  and  ity  from  England,  conceited,  yet  breve 
ranch  of  the  plot  turns  on  this  change  of  and  manly  ;  the  female  would-be  leader 
public  policy.  Its  main  interest,  how-  of  fashionable  society,  unprincipled  and 
ever,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  elder  vain  ;  the  coarse,  vulgar,  desperate, 
brotberhadwooed  and  married  the  maid-  murderous  pirate;  the  Indian  boy.  Is- 
en  to  whom  the  younger  had  been  be-  wattee — all  of  these  are  drawn  with  a 
trotbed.  Under  the  management  of  an  fullness  and  accuracy  of  delineation, 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  mother,  she  that  leave  little  to  be  desired  for  the 
bad  been  induced  to  transfer  her  allegi-  completeness  of  the  picture.  With  this 
>nce,  though  not  her  afiectfons,  from  a  skill  in  portraiture  is  combined  a  con- 
lover  whom  she  was  taught  to  believe  stant  onward  movement  in  the  action  of 
no  k)nger  living.  It  will  be  seen  at  the  piece ;  and  passions,  vehement  and 
once  that  this  contrast  in  the  interests  of  tender,  are  so  blended  with  changing 
tbe  brothers,  and  the  likeness  and  un-  scenes  and  interest,  that  he  who  has  of- 
likeness  of  their  characters  which  their  ten  been  engaged  in  its  perusal  will 
common  blood  and  different  positions  hardly  feel  oisposed  to  lay  the  book 
vould  generate,  mast  needs  furnish  a  aside  until  be  has  read  it  to  its  close." 
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We  have  freqaeotly  referred  to  the 
Ntw  York  Crayon^  as  an  Art  Journal  of 
very  great  merit.  Us  essays  upon 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  its  aesthetic 
treatises  generally,  are  among  the  ablest 
and  most  satisfactory  articles  of  the 
kind  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing in  any  periodical. 

Bnt  there  is  a  portion  of  this  monthly 
devoted  to  **  Litsrary  Notiee$"  which, 
in  the  usual  style  ot  its  criticisms,  pre- 
i«ents  so  remarkable  a  contrast  to  the  able 
discussions  upon  Art  proper,  published 
in  the  '^body'*  of  the  work,  that  our 
attention  has  oflen  been  called  to  the 
singular  discrepancy  existing  between 
the  twQ  departments. 

The  leading  literary  notice  in  the  No- 
vember number  is  weak,  even  puerile 
in  argument,  and  displays,  moreover,  a 
dogmatism  of  tone  which  is  not  a  little 
absurd.  It  professes  to  be  a  review  of 
Tennyson's  **  Idyls  of  the  King,''  and 
runs  partly  as  follows: 

"  The  popular  instinct  as  to  the  poeti- 
cal character  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  constantly  re- 
curring question — Is  Tennyswi  a  poet? 
Had  our  poet  the  power  to  comprehend 
his  age  and  to  poetize  its  spirit,  no  such 
question  would  ever  have  been  set 
afloat.  But  the  popular  instinct  had  no 
expository  power,  no  principle  of  judg- 
ment by  which  to  resolve  its  question. 
Hence  the  apathy  into  which  it  has  fal- 
len, leaving  to  blind  fate  to  deal  with 
Mr.  Tennyson  as  it  deals  with  every- 
thing else.  We  ask  in  turn,  is  our  age 
a  poetical  one — does  it  afford  a  soil  rich 
enough  to  produce  a  real  poet — one 
stamped  by  nature  with  the  seal  of  im- 
mortality? We  answer  no.  Rhyme- 
makers  we  may  have — men  schooled 
to  reproduce  in  flowing  stanzas  the 
thoughts  of  others — but  a  poet  of  thought 
we  have  not,  neither  one  of  great  po- 
etical emotion,  nor  over  afiluent  in  the 
gifts  of  imagination.  That  which  our 
age  has  a  genius  for  are  railroads, 
steamboats,  commerce,  trade,  and  finan- 
cial schemes.  Have  we  hot  the  proof 
of  this  in  the  study,  and  constant  re- 
production of  the  real  poets  of  former 
times?  To  these  the  delicately  consti- 
tuted and  poetical  minds  of  our  times 
must  turn  if  they  would  have  food  for 
their  deeply  yearning  natures,  sanctified 
homes  /or  their  shipwrecked  hearts. 
The  poems  of  our  day  are  but  metrical 
words,  spiced  with  petty  incidents  to 
tickle  the  curiosity  of  watering-place 
loungers  and  literary  pretenders.  The 
poems  of  Mr.  Tennyson  in  the  volume 
oefore  us  are  no  exception.  They  are, 
if  judged  from  a  high  poetical  standard, 
the  genuine  children  of  our  times,  and 
prove  that  Mr.  Tennyson,  though  a  poet 


styled,  is  colored  over  with  the  unpoeti- 
cal  attributes  of  his  day  and  generation. 

Neither  the  construction  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's brain,  nor  the  breadth  nor  depth 
of  his  heart,  is  such  as  to  take  in  the  be- 
wildering panorama  of  our  times,  and 
give  it  that  true,  large  and  poetical 
crystallization  which  would  reflect  it  to 
the  eyes  of  a  distant  posterity.  We 
want  tor  that  the  severe  grandeur,  the 
searching  and  unsparing  intellect  of 
Milton.  Our  Miiton  would  not  seek  an 
imaginary  subject,  a  supernatural  pan- 
demonium, or  supernatural  agents  of 
dark  designs  and  deeds;  he  would  seek 
them  through  the  wide  channels  of  real 
life,  in  the  turmoil  of  e very-day  transac- 
tions, and  in  the  blac^  iniquity  of  every 
individual  trying  to  build  his  own  glory 
upon  the  ruin  of  the  social  sy^siem  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  steel  muscles, 
the  iron  joints  of  our  commercial  giants 
would  attract  his  attention,  while  the 
gentle  in  hevt  and  the  diffident  in  feel- 
ing would  have  to  be  exiled  from  his 
poetical  paradise.  Now,  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  no  capacity  for  this  mission,  and  in 
order  to  be  a  poet  of  this  age,  and  to  de- 
serve the  name,  he  would  require  to  be 
the  Milton  of  our  century. 

Let  him  then  sing  on  in  his  owl  way; 
let  him  lie  in  the  somnolent  brains  ot 
our  idlers  and  empty  dreamers  ;  let  him 
be  fondled  by  our  young  folks  whose 
material  ambition  excludes  all  senti- 
ment, all  high  poetical  purposes;  let 
him  adorn  the  barren  conversation  of 
drawing-room  habitues,  but  let  him  not 
aspire  to  be  the  poet  of  this  age— -that 

Slory  is  reserved  for  one  who  may  owe 
is  birth  and  destiny  to  a  happier  com- 
bination of  social  circumstances  than 
can  be  found  in  our  day.  No  man  with 
sensibility  enough  to  reflect  this  age, 
with  brain  enough  to  comprehend  it, 
will  ever  seek  a  poetical  realization  of 
it  in  the  poems  of  Alfred  Tennyson." 

We  will  not  pause  to  comment  upon 
the  vague  notion  involved  in  the  term 
*^  popular  instinct,'"  but  would  observe 
that  the  implied  assertion  of  Tennyson's 
incapacity  to  "comprehend  his  age, and 
poetize  its  spirit,"  is  a  mere  reckless 
and  gratuitous  assumption. 

An  era,  which,  according  to  the  critic 
himself,  has  '*  a  sole  genius  for  railroads, 
steamboats,  commerce,  trade,  and  fioan- 
oial  schemes,"  is  not  a  time,  certainly, 
whose  "  spirit"  any  great  imaginative 
poet  would  care  to  illustrate.  Charles 
Mackey  (and,  by  the  way,  he,  too,  is  a 
despiser  of  Tennyson,)  has,  perhaps, 
**  comprehended  his  age,  and  poetized 
its  spirit,"  more  efiectually  than  aoy- 
body  else ;  and,  in  his  case,  we  acknow- 
ledge, there  is  no  '*  constantly  recurring 
question" — "  is  Mackey  a  poet,"  because 
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the  1  popular  instmet*'  has  settled  kis 
fMiion  ioDg  ago !  His  fiame  among  the 
"great  Dowasbed"  was  confirmed  by 
Ibe  AtWixnf;  lines  with  which  he  cele- 
brated his  Toyage  **  down  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

No  doobt,  the  poet  who  embodies  the 
geoiu,  and  presents  with  due  faithful- 
ness tlie  cbaracteristics  of  his  age,  will 
meet  with  instant  recognition ;  it  is 
ooly  thfpoetf  jfifinUefy  in  advance  of  his 
gtMratioti,  ^o  gives  rise  to  the  '*  con- 
stantly recurring  query" — as  to  bis  right 
to  vear  the  crown  of  the  Votes  ! 

Coogreve  and  Pope  were  the  legiti- 
mate children  of  their  respective  times, 
and  vho  more  "  caressed/'  flattered  and 
orerwhelmed  with  praises ! 

Milton  looked  above  and  beyond  the 
"whirl  sad  passion  of  bis  day ;"  and  hs 
wu  not  only  the  ^'  blind  adder  that  spat 
npon  the  king,"    but  'Mhe    unwieldy 
grampus  who  tried  to  besport  himself 
10  the  humaoities,  and  only  succeeded 
in  wonnding  hitf  own    tail!"     But  it 
seems,  that  under  no  circumstances,  can 
the  nineteenth  century  (unfortunate  and 
God-forsaken  epoch !)  *'  afford  a  soil  rich 
eooogh   to  produce   a   real   poet^-one 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  immortality !" 
Here,  then,  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
where^  we  are  virtually  told,  that  the 
ezistefte  of  genius  depends  upon  cer- 
tain extrinsic  circumstances  of  a  parti- 
cular period!     A  sordid    material   age 
meif  smother  the  light  of  an  ideal  intel- 
leci,  may  even  send  it  "mute  and  in- 
glorious" to  the  grave ;  but  that  it  should 
influence  the  eternal  laws  of  Nature, 
and  prevent  the  re-production  of  avf 
type  of  intellectual  force  or  beauty,  is 
an  idea  the  absurdity  of  which  is  patent. 
We  are  further  informed,  that  Tenny- 
son's "  poems,  if  judged  from  a  high 
fostieal '  siattdard,   (we  should   like  to 
know  the  critic's  notion  of  such  a  stand- 
ard), are  the  genuine   children  of  our 
times f  and  prove  that  Mr.  Tennyson, 
though  a  poet  styled,  is  coloured  over 
with  the  un poetical  attributes  of  his  day 
and  generation.** 

Eovf  a  poet,  who,  according  to  the 
plain  insinuation  of  the  second  sentence 
in  this  luminous  review — "  has  not  the 
power  to  comprehend  his  age,  and 
poetise  its  spirit."  should  yet  be  the 
*^  gennine  child  of  his  times,  and  colour- 
ed over  with  their  unpoetical  attributes," 
is  a  contradiction  which  the  man  who 
incceeds  in  **  squaring  the  circle"  may 
possibly  be  able  to  reconcile. 

Bat  why  pursue  the  critic's  vaga- 
ries further?  One  who  can  speak  of 
Tennyson  thus,  with  the  "  Idyls  of  the 
Kin^   before  him,  presuming  to  style 


this  consummate  artist,  this  most  ethe- 
really Imaginative  of  singers,  (according 
to  the  verdict  of  the  subtlest  criticism, 
thoroughly  charmed  and  subdued  after 
years  of  ^ter  opposition^)  must  be  pro* 
nounced  strangely  incapable,  or  still 
more  strangley  opinionated.  We  should 
never  have  noticed  his  ridiculous  plati- 
tudes, were  it  not  that  his  article  derives 
a  fortuitous  importance  from  its  appear- 
ance in  so  respectable  a  magazine  as 
TA«  Crojfon, 

To  observe  the  "golden  mean,"  ia 
argument,  in  morals,  or,  indeed,  in  any- 
thing else,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
of  virtues. 

People  are  always  running  into  ex- 
tremmi.  This  fact  Is  well  illastrated  in 
a  recent  desperate  attempt  on  the  part 
of  certain  newspaper  writers  to  prove 
that  Edgar  A.  Poe  was  a  much-injured, 
and  long-suffering  lamb ! 

If  the  poor  man  ever  did  a  particu- 
larly naughty  or  disreputable  action,  de- 
pend upon  it,  these  charitable  individu- 
als tell  us,  be  was  driven  to  it  by  the 
hard  usage  of  the  world ! 

We  have  no  intention  of  contradict- 
ing this,  but  would  simply  introduce,  as 
apropos  to  the  subject,  the  following 
paragraphs  and  comments : 

<«  <  Edgar  A.  Poi,  and  his  Critics,' 
(says  the  New  York  Trthune,)  will 
shortly  be  published  by  Messrs.  Rudd 
&  Carleton.  It  is  written  by  a  lady 
whose  prospective  relation  with  the 
poet  was  interrupted  by  bis  death.  It 
is  a  plea  in  favour  of  a  man  of  genius 
whom  every  one  steps  out  of  the  way  to 
kick  at,  from  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
downward.^ 

To  this,  the  Saturday  Press  replies : 

"  In  illustration  of  the  words  we  have 
italicised,  we  mav  remark  that  soon  af- 
ter the  death  of  ^oe,  the  editor  of  the 
TW&nns received  a  letter  running  thus: 

'Dear  Sir, — In  your  extensive  cor- 
respondence, you  have  undoubtedly  se- 
cured several  autographs  of  the  late 
distinguished  American  poet,  Edgar  A. 
Poe.  If  so,  will  you  please  favour  me 
with  one  and  oblige, 

Yours  respectfully,        A.  B." 

To  which  A.  B.  received  the  follow- 
ing reply: 

*Drar  Sir, — I  happen  to  have  in  my 
possession  but  o^m  autograph  of  the  late 
distinguished  American  poet,  Edgar  A. 
Poe.  It  consists  of  an  I.  O.  U..  with  my 
name  on  the  back  of  it.  It  cost  roe  just 
$50,  and  you  can  have  it  for  half  price. 
Yours,       HoRAOK  Grreley.'  " 

— We  agree  with  the  PretSf  that 
*'  comment  is  unnecessary." 
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A  touching  incident  occurred  the 
other  day  in  Enffland.  Every  body  has 
heard  of  the  Hon.  Caroline  Norton  ;  of 
her  rare  genius  as  a  poet  and  author; 
of  her  remarkable  personal  beauty ;  her 
charming  social  accomplishments,  and 
of  her  generous  domestic  affections. 
Her  exquisite  little  song  of  **  Love  Not," 
which  breathes  the  sad  music  of  the 
broken-hearted,  is  familiar  to  millions, 
while  her  *'  Undying  One"  deserves  to 
be  classed  with  the  immortal.  A  few 
days  since,  Mrs.  Norton's  eldest  son, 
who  has  been  for  some  time  secretary 
of  the  British  legation  in  Paris,  died. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  high  cultivation 
and  extraordinary  personal  beauty.  His 
mother's  heart,  as  I  know  from  his  own 
lips  and  look^f^  was  "bound  up  in  him." 
AAer  the  funeral  ceremonies  at  Wake- 
field, in  England,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton 
met  for  the  first  time  in  several  years, 
except  as  litigants  before  the  courts. 
They  subsequently  dined  together,  the 
husband  paying  his  afflicted  witty  the 
most  tender  and  considerate  attention. 
Hearts  crushed  by  a  common  sorrow 
can  hold  no  enmity,  and  the  great  recon- 
ciler— Death — often  unites 
"  Friends   who  have  been   long  es- 

tianged — 
When    hearts    that    have    grown 

cold — 
Will  meet  again  like  parted  streams. 
To  mingle  as  of  old." 


AH  traces,  we  are  told,  of  the  late 
war  in  Italy,  are  fast  disappearing.  On 
the  plains  of  Magenta  a  luxurious  vege- 
tation is  all  that  meets  the  view.  One 
house,  near  the  station,  riddled  with 
shot,  is  still  conspicuous,  and  a  few  tu- 
muli beside  the  railway,  where  several 
hundreds  are  buried.  A'  dog  of  African 
breed,  which  belonged  to  General  Espi- 
nasse,  still  lurks  about  the  spot  where 
his  master  shed  his  blood,  and  though 
often  taken  away,  even  to  some  distance, 
constantly  returns. 


We  have  once  or  twice  spoken  of  the 
New  York  Saturday  Pres^^  a  weekly 
literary  journal,  edited  by  Henry  Clapp 
and  Thomas  13.  Aldrich.  as  one  of  the 
spiciest  and  mo*<t  thoroughly  entertain- 
ing hebdomadals  in  the  country. 

Much  to  our  chagrin,  this  paper  has 
failed  to  reach  us  regularly ;  but  we 
have  been  in  luck  of  late.  Here  are 
several  copies  of  the  sparkling  *'  Press*^ 
before  us,  from  one  of  which  we  make 
a  couple  of  extracts.  The  first  is  an 
editorial,  and  thus  discourses  of  the 
politician: 

"The  politician  is  a  distinct  animal 
by  himself.     Whatever  will  serve  the 


purposes  of  his  party,  he  goes  in  for. 
This  is  his  whole  creed.  If  the  hanging 
of  a  whole  township  of  Browns,  or  the 
release  of  a  whole  Sing-Sing  of  cut- 
throats, would  ^*  help  along  the  canse," 
he  would  advocate  the  act  with  all  his 
might,  and  with  as  much  openness  a; 
the  case  admitted  of. 

"  Politicians,  like  corporations,  hare 
no  souls — especially  American  politi- 
cians— which  are  of  the  i^rst  possible 
breed. 

"  In  the  great  Presidential  contest, 
now  about  opening,  they  will  keep  their 
eyes  steadily  on  the  flesh-pots  of  Wash- 
ington, and  '  nothing  else.' 

*'  Not  one  of  them  cares  a  red  about 
the  black  man,  or  the  white  man,  or  the 
Brown  man.  Their  contest  is  nothing 
but  a  vulgar  struggle  for  the  loaves  and 
fishes  of  office.  In  a  word,  as  we  said 
last  week,  the  great  question  with  them 
is,  which  of  two  droves  of  pigs  shall  feed 
at  the  public  trough  for  the  next  four 
years. 

"  Now  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  may 
take  this  statement  if  he  pleases,  itali- 
cise it,  apply  it  exclusively  to  the  Re- 
publicans, and  thus  make  what  little 
capital  he  can  against  the  SatHrdaif 
PrMs.  But  the  statement  will  still  re- 
main true,  and  Mr.  Greeley,  Mfce  the 
other  politicians,  must  make  the  best  of 
it." 

The  iteeond  is  a  poem,  of  which  Praed 
would  not  have  been  ashamed.  It  is 
headed — 

THS   MSRRT   MONABCH. 

{Being  a  Bachelor's  Reverie.) 

BT  WZLUAX  WIXTZB. 

I. 

I  sometimes  think,  in  a  gentle  mood, 
When   the    world    without   and  the 
world  within 
Are  quiet  and  happy,  and  all  is  good. 
With  never  a  thought  nor  a  whisper 
of  sin — 
If  the  gods  would  but   grant  me   my 
dearest  desire — 
Which  truly  I  think  they're  inclining 
to  do — 
That  I  shouldn't  sit  here,  looking  into 
the  fire, 
And  thinking,  dear  girl,  as  I'm  think* 
ing  of  you. 

II. 

For,  if  to  my  wishing  the  gods  would 
respond  — 
And  they  might,  for  they've  certainly 
nothing  to  lose — 
It  isn't  the  maiden  delicious  and  food- 
No,  It  isn't  the  sweet  little  Lilly  I'd 
choose ! 
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You  love  me  ?    Ah,  ye« — so  at  least  you  vi. 
say : 

Twas  a  day  or  two  since — but  I  know  ^'^  ^  S^^^  *"  *^®  sunshine  and  silver  in 

ri^ht  well  showers, 

That  a   maiden   can't  love    till    she  's  ^*^  ^"^®  rainbows  and  clouds  all  of 

learned  the  way,  purple  and  pearl  j 

As  a  child  can't  read  till  it's  learned  -^"^  ^^^  fairies  of  fun  should  laugh  out 

to  spell.  of  the  flowers, 

And  the  jolly  old  earth  should  be  all  in 

III.  a  whirl 


MM.MA  »•       »^   ••1»  ■    • 

Nor  should  I  be  thinking,  as  sometimes  '^^^  brooks  should  trill  music,  the  leaves 

I  am dance  with  joy, 

Iflhe  gods  had  made  me  what  I  would  ^*^  Ocean  should  roar  with  a  surly 

be—  delight  ;~ 

That  a  place  of  power  in  this  world  of  ^^*  ^"^  wouldn't  I  be  a  tempestuous 

sham  boy» 

Were  a  very  suitable  place  for  me.  "  **l®  ^^^  would  but  grant  me  my 

Nor  would  I  be  striving  with  heart  and  kingdom  to-night  • 
brain 

To  win  the  laurels  that  poets  wear —  vii. 

The  doubtful  guerdon  for  years  of  pain  t>  .  .u               ».       it         » 

And— a  sorry  exchange  for  the  natural  ^"*  ihey  won  I.     Here   I  amj    quiet, 

jjairj                     "  lonely  and  blue, 

Looking  into  the  fire— an  odd   little 
IV.  elf- 
No,  I  should  not  care,  if  T  had  my  way.  ^^"^  wondering  what  upon  earth  I  shall 

For  storm  or  sunshine,  for  yes  or  no;  t«  j  •         a- .u       u                   •• 

But,  quietly  careless  and  per/icily  gay,  ^°  T           iJ^  phantoms  and  come 

I  should  let  the  world  go  as  it  wanted  r.'        ^f  «»y«el<^      , 

to  go                                     '^ouicu  jj.g  ^  strange  mood,  my  dear  j  but  you 

I  would  ask  neither  riches,  nor  place.  rr  ..Tanw"!*  ^V^^  , 

nor  power *^        -  If  it  isn't  devotional ;  sometimes,  you 

They  are  chances  that  happen,  and  -nrk-^    "°^/  n                -ui         j 

there  an  end ;                  hh     ,     uu  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^j^  ^^ ^   ^^^^ 

But  a   heart  that   beats  merrily  every  t.»    ^^f^  r"*^'  u        i          •  ,        i     r 

boor  "  *  °"*y  ^o'  "how,  love,  it's  only  % 


Is  a  god's  best  gift,  is  a  man's  best  ***°^' 

friend  < 


▼in. 


But  I  think  it  will  come,  that  succession 

And  that's  what  I'd  have,  if  I  bad  my  of  mine, 

ray  own  way —  That  crown  with  the  rubies  of  gaiety 

A  heart  so  merry,  and  brilliant,  and  8^^' 

bright.  And  the  joy  in  my  soul  shall  be  some 

It  should   gladden  with  sunshine   the  thing  divine 

sunniest  day,  When  I  finally  teach  myself  how  to 

And  with  magical  splendour  illumine  forget : 

the  night.  Forget  all  of  sorrow  in  which   I've  a 

I  could  envy  no  potentate   under  the  P®*^> 

son.  All  the  dreams  that   allure  and  the 

However  sublime  might  that  poten-  hopes  that  betray — 

tate  be ;  Contented  to  wait  with  a  right  merry 

For  I'd  live,  the  illustrious  Monarch  of  heart 

Fun,  For  a  home  and  a  grave  at  the  end  of 

And  the  rest  of  the  world  should  be  *he  play, 
happy  with  me. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Leaves  from  an  Actor's  Note  Book,  with  coat-pockets,  as  I  looked  on  with  von- 

Remtnutee7ices  and  Chit  Chat*  of  the  der.  a  large  quantity  of  silver  and  copper. 

Green  Room  and  the  ^age fin  England  Having    turned    bis  coat-pockets  tbo- 

and  America,    By  George  Vandenhoff,  roughly  out,  he  next  put  his  hand  into 

New  York  :    D.  Appleton  f  Co,    1859.  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  fished  out  i 

£5  note,  which  he  laid  down  on  the 

We  have  seldom  read  a  more  anausing  table;  and  lastly,  he  pulled  from  the 

book  than  this  Autobiography  of  an  Ac-  pockets  of  his  pants  a  couple  of  so▼e^ 

tor.    The  author's  style  is  natural,  his  eigns ;  those  also  be  deposited  with  the 

humour  considerable,  and  the  number  rest  of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm, 

and  character  of  his  adventures  in  both  saying — 

hemispheres,  detailed  as  they  are  with  '  Tbeere!  theere  it  aw  is,  just  as  A 

wonderful  spirit  and  vivacity,  all  con-  tuk  it.     Now  th'  bargain  Is  auf  and  afe 

join  to  make  his  work  uninterruptedly  (half  and  half);  pretty  stifi'  terms,  mtis- 

entertaining.  ter,  but  yawVe  airnt  it  (earned  it) ;  to 

We  cannot  give  the  reader  a  better  count  away;  and  yaw  tak  afe  and  AH 

idea  of  the  graphic  manner   in  which  tak  afe;  and  then  all '11  be  straight  Hwixt 

Mr.  Vandenhoff  writes,  of  his  sprightli-  you  and  me.** 

ness  and  wit,  than  by  quoting  the  follow-  So  down  we  sat  ^  to  count  the  brassf 

ing  scene,  which  he  rightly  calls  **  A  the  £5  note,  with  the  two  sovereigns 

Sveeinet  Settlement.^*  upon  it,  were  placed  in  isolated  digoity, 

The  actor,  it  seems,  had  left  London  as  became  their  aristocratic  denomiBS- 

%T  the  ^^  provinces."    He  is  engaged  for  tion  and  value,  at  one  side  ;  the  copper 

a  few  nights  by  the  manager  of  a  small  we  piled  into  shilling-heaps  of  twelve 

theatre,  somewhere  in  Lancashire,  and,  pennies,  and  the  silver  into  heaps  of 

after  a  successful  performance  of  OtheU  twenty  shillings,  or,  more  frequently,  o( 

lo,  enterthe  said  manager  for  the  purpose  forty  sixpences  (the  price  of  the  gallery 

literally  of  *' dividing  the  spoils."  being  sixpence),  representing  the  £1 

"^he  house,  as  I  bad  prophesied,  was  sterling, 

well  filled;  and,  after  the  performance,  During  this  interesting  *  financial  ope- 

I  had  my  first  interview  and  settlement  ration,'  not  a  word  was  bpokenon  either 

with  tbe  manager:  and  a  strange  set-  side;  the  piles  being  duly  made  up, it 

tiement  it  was.  appeared  on  counting  them,  that  then 

He  walked  into  my  room   ns   I  had  were  twenty  pounds,  ten   shillings,  is 

just  finished  my  change  of  dress,  and  silver,  and  two  pounds  and  sixpence  in 

washed  off  the  last  tint    of  Othello's  copper;  which,  with  the  £5  note  and 

swarthy  hue;  and  said,  with  a  strong  the  £2  in  gold,  amounted  to  twenty-nine 

Lancashire  accent —  pounds,    ten    shillings    and    sixpence. 

*Moy    name's  Parish,   sir;    A'm   th'  (about  $150;)  large  receipts  for  a  small 

manager  of  this  cuncearn,  and  aw've  country  theatre,  I  can  tell  you ! — (I  have 

coomb  to  settle.'  seen  less  in  a  very  large  one,  with  s 

*Good  evening,  Mr.   Parish;  I  hope  good  company,  and  two  or  three  London 

you're  pleased  with  the  house  to-night.'  actors  in  the  cast.) 

'It's  a  toine  (fine)  house,  sir ;  yaw've  Well,   Mr.  Parish  was  evidently  so 

doon  well:   and  every   neet   (night)   I  Michael  Cassio — no  great  arithmetician; 

expect  yaw'll  do  better.    Yaw've  got  but,  after  some  little  difliculty,  he  gra- 

th'  stoof  in  yaw,  and  th'  chaps   loike  dually,  after  a  good  deal  of  puzzling  aad 

you.'  scratching  of  his  head,  (there  was  do 

I  bowed — he  went  on.  pen,  pencil  or  paper  in  the  room.)  satis- 

*  A  don't  know  haw  much  is  in  th'  fied  himself  that  the  half  of  £29  10«.  Qd. 

ouse;    A    haven't    counted    th'    brass  was  £14 15«.3<^:  whereupon,  making  as 

(money) ;  but  I  took  it  all  mysen',  and  exact  division,  be  said — 

so  there's  no  cheating  here.'  "Theere!    theere'a    thy   share,   and 

With  that,  he  turned  his  back  to  my  here's  moine ;    A  've   given   thee  th' 

dressing-table,  and  emptied  out  of  his  gowd  (gold)  and  th'  flimsy  (bank-note), 
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'caose  A  g*pose  yaw  won't  be  wantiDg    to  one  who  lives  in  the  midst  ofthe  whirl 

to  carry  the  copper;  and  A  can   pay  it  and  ru«h  of  trade — who  is  bronght  into 

BWiiy  to  inov  fowk8(/blk8)atonest.    So  habitnal  contact  with  the  hard  selfish- 

that's  settled,'  said  he.  ness  of  the  business  world,  it   would 

'And  a  very  simple  and  straightfor-  seem  that  the  sentimentalist  is  fi^t  so  far 

ward  seitleroeot,  too,  Mr.  Parish !'  wrong  after  all ! 

'Whoy  yaw  see,  sir,"  (he    replied.)  But  suddenly  a  crisis  arises,  some 

'A  'm  not  moch  i'  th'  littery  loine  (lite-  great  crisis,  connected  with  the  interests 

rary  line);  inoine's  mostly  head-work;  or  the  existence  of  nations,  and  then 

A  don't  do  mooch  wi'  pen  an'  ink.    A  from  the  most  unexpected  quarters,  he- 

*m  a  ftcaflblder,  Oi  am !'  roes,  full-armed  and  indomitable,  spring 

'  A  scatfolder !  Mr.  Parish  ?'  up,  and  deeds  are  done  which  cause  our 

*Aye;  we're  open-air  chaps,  we  are ;  hearts  to  thrill  within  us,  proving  that 

we  play  under  canvass  V  th'  summer,  the  race  of  earth's  spiritual  nobles  is  not 

and  i'  th'  winter  A  'm  forced  to  go  into  yet  extinct. 

th'  regular  business,   in  walls;  and  it  Such  a  crisis,  and  so  fruitful  of  glori- 

welly  ruins  me.     But  yaw  see,  1  mun  ous  actions,  was  the  terrible  Indian  mu- 

keep  my  people  together  agin  th' sum-  tiny  of  1S57,  when  the  *' soul  of  England'^ 

mertime,  orA  should  lose  *em     How-  and  the  world,   was   more  profoundly 

ever  yaw'H  find  me  aw  reet  (right),  up-  moved,  than  it   had    been   within  the 

reet  and  downreet.    And  now,  nir,  we  "memory  of  living  man." 

mun  bae  a  glass  togither,  if  yaw  please,  **  It  was  a  time,"  says  Hughes,  in  his 

ju«t  to  wet  th'  first  neet,  and  for  luck  for  Introduction  tn  the  work  under  review, 

th'  others.'  "  of  real  agony ;  the  waiting  week  after 

With  that  he  pulled  a  bottle  of  brandy  week  for  those  scanty  despatches,  which 

out  of  a  capacious  side-pocket,  (I  had  when  they  came,  and  lay  before  us  in 

observed  the  neck  of  it  sticking  out,  and  the  morning  papers,  with  huge  capitals 

guessed  its  purpose,)  poured  me  out  a  at  the  top  of  the  column,  we  scarcely 

rather  stifi* allowance,  in  the  one  glass  dared  take  up — we  could  not  read  with- 

which  was  in  the  room,  assuring  me  out  a  strong  eflTori  of  the  will.      What  it 

that  It   was  the   *reet  sort.*     I  added  must  have  been  to  those  of  us  whose 

some  water,  which  he  declared  would  sisters,  brothers,  sons  were  then  in  the 

'spile  (spoil)   ft,'    lind   drank     to    his  north-west  provinces,  thev  alone  can 

health.  tell ;  but  for  the  rest,  we  do  believe  there 

He  then  poured  himself  out  about  half  was  scarce  n  man,  who  did  not,  every 

a  tumbler,  and  \i  ithout  running  the  risk  bow  and  then,  feel  a  cold  sinking  of  the 

of  spoiling  it  by  any  elemental  addition,  heart — a  sense  of  shame  at  his  inability 

shook  bands  with  me  in  the  most  cordial  to  help — a  longing  to  make  some  sacri- 

manner,  wished  me    'luck,'  and  drank  fice  of  money,  ease,  or  what  not,  where- 

it  off.  by  to  lift,  as  it  might  be,  a  portion  of  the 

This  was  the  system  of  settlement  he  dead  weight  from  off  his  own  soul." 

followed  every  night;  and,  looking  back  Of  the  English  heroes,  who  distin- 

OD  the  many  theatres  I  have  played  in  guished  themselves,  above  all  others,  as 

sioce,  and  the  many  managers  that  have  well  as  above  all  praise^  in  this  Indian 

settled  with  me,  I  am  inclined  to  think  revolution,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

that  though  it  was  not  the  most  formal,  the  subject  of  the  memoir  (for  sveh  it 

or    '  high-Roman    fashion '    of  settle-  really  is),  which  we  are  about  to  exam- 

nenl,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  fairest  and  fne,  deserves  the  very  first  place, 

bonestest  that  I  have  ever  been  favoured  William  Stephen  Raikes  Hodson, 

with."  third  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Stafford, 

was  born  In  March,  1821.    When  about 

fourteen  years  old,  he  went  to  Rugby. 

Twdve  yeareofa  Soldier's  Life  in  India;  There  he  remained  for^iwir  years,  two  of 

being  extraete  from  the  Letters  of  the  which  were  spent  in  the  '*  sixth  form," 

lau  Major  W,  S.  R,  Hodson,  B.  A^  under  the  great  Dr.  Arnold.     He  is  de- 

{Trinity   CoUfge,   Cambridge,)   First  scribed  as  '>  a  brighupleasant  boy,  full 

Bengal  European  PusileerSy  Comman-  of  fun,  with  abilities  above  the  average, 

dant  of  "  Hodson's  Horse^"  including  but  of  no  marked  distinction,  ettcept  as  a 

a  fertonal narrative  ofthesiege  of  DeU  runner^  in  which  exercise  he  was  une- 

**i  f  ^n  ^c.    Edited  by  his  brother,  with  quailed,   and  showed  great  powers  of 

an  Ituroduetionfrom  Thomas  Hughes,  endurance  " 

TieJiuor  9  Ftelds,  Boston:  lbS9.  »*  None  of   his  old  school-fellows," 

Hughes  goes  on  to  say, "  have  been  sur- 
We  hear  almost  daily  from  the  lips  of  prised  to  hear  of  his  success  as  head  of 
the   shallow    sentimentalist    that    the  the  Intelligence  Department  of  an  army, 
days  of  Chivalry  are  gone."    There  is  or  of  his  marvellous  marches,  and  ap- 
00  manhood,  no  virtue    or  nobility  of  pearances  in  impossible  places,  as  cap- 
ful to  be  found  on  earth !    And  truly,  tain  of  irregular  Horse ! 
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*'Suoh  performances  onljr  carry  ns  back 
to  first  calliogr  over  when  we  used  to  see 
him  come  in  splashed  and  hot,  and  to 
bear  his  cherry — *Dld  fellow,  Fve  been  to 
Brinklow  since  dinner,' "  && 

From  Rugby,  Hodson  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1S44.  A  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  head-ache,  indnced  him  to  en- 
ter the  army.  Subsequently,  (aAer  a 
brief  service  in  the  militia,)  he  procured 
a  cadetship,  and  departed  for  India. 

Sir  William  Napier  gave  the  young 
soldier  a  complimentary  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  his  brother,  Sir  Charles,  but 
this  letter  was  never  presented.  At  least 
such  is  the  legitimate  inference  from  a 
passage  ut  p.  l**^,  where  Hodson  says  : 
»*  I  didn't  show  him  (Sir  Charles  Napier), 
his  brother's  letter,  in  order  that  he  might 
judge  for  himself jirst^  and  know  ms  ^per 
*<»,'  or  rather  ^permeJ*  I  will,  however,  if 
ever  I  see  him  again."  He  never  saw 
Sir  Charles  again,  '*  but."  exclaims  Mr. 
Hughes,  ''what  a  glimpse  of  the  man's 
character-we  get  from  these  few  lines  I" 

On  the  13th  of  September,  Hodson 
landed  in  India.  He  went  immediately 
to  Agra.  Here  he  found  a  family  friend, 
the  Hon.  James  Thnmason,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  November  2nd. 

About  this  time  he  was  appointed  to 
do  duty  with  the  2nd  Grenadiers,  and 
began  his  military  career  as  part  of  the 
escort  of  the  Governor-General,who  was 
th«n  on  his  way  to  the  Punjab.  In  that 
qaarterthreatening  clouds  had  gathered. 

Hodson  marches  unconsciously  on ; 
his  first  letters  give  no  hint  of  coming 
battle.  On  Christmas  Day,  howeverj  he 
writes : 

"I  have  been  in  four  general  engage- 
ments of  the  most  formidable  kind  ever 
known  in  India.  Upon  the  10th  instant, 
on  our  usually  quiet  march,  we  were 
surprised  by  being  joined  by  an  addi- 
tional regiment,  and  by  an  order  for  all 
non-soldiers  to  return  to  tJmbala." 

A  description  of  forced  battles  and 
marches  follows.  Of  the  Sepoys  at 
Moodkee,  Hodson  says : 

*'  Our  Sepoys  could  not  be  got  to  face 
the  tremendous  fire  of  the  Sikh  artillery, 
and,  as  usual,  the  more  they  quailed,  the 
more  the  English  ofiUcers  exposed  them- 
selves in  vain  efforts  to  bring  them  on. 

*'At  Ferozeshah,  on  the  evening  of 
the  2Ist,  as  we  rushed  towards  the  guns, 
in  the  most  dense  dust  and  smoke,  and 
under  an  unprecedented  fire  of  grape, 
our  Sepoys  again  gave  way  and  broke. 

"  It  was  a  fearful  crisis,  but  the  brave- 
ry of  the  English  regiments  saved  us. 

"  A  ball  struck  my  leg,  below  the 
knee,  but  happily  spared  the  bone.  I 
was  also  knocked  down  twice,  once  by 
a  shell  bursting  so  close  to  me  as  to  kill 


the  men  behind  me,  and  once  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  magazine. 

**The  wound  in  my  leg  is  nothing,  as 
you  may  judge,  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
was  on  foot  or  horseback  the  wlutU  of 
the  two  following  days.  *  •  ♦ 
"  No  efibrts  could  bring  the  Sepoys 
forward,  or  half  the  loss  might  have 
been  spared,  had  they  ru^ihed  on  with 
the  bayonet. 

"  Just  as  we  were  going  into  action,! 
stumbled  on  poor  Carey,  whom  you  mty 
remember.  On  going  over  the  field  on 
the  30th,  I  found  his  body  actually  cut 
to  pieces,  and  but  for  his  clothes,  coald 
uot  have  recognized  him. 

**  I  had  him  carried  into  the  camp,  for 
burial,  poor  fellow,  extremely  shocked 
at  the  sudden  termination  of  our  renev> 
ed  acquaintance. 

''I  enjoyed  all,  and  entered  into  it  with 
great  zest,  until  we  came  to  actuil 
blows,  or  rather,  (I  am  half  ashamed  lo 
say,)  til!  the  blows  were  over,  and  I  saw 
the  horrible  scenes  which  ensue  on  war. 
"  We  are  ttoie  resting  comfortably  in 
ourtents,  VLwAhada  turkey  for  out  Christ- 
mas dinner.^ 

After  one  or  two  more  battles,  the 
campaign  ends,  and  our  gallant  friead 
goes  into  cantonments. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  the 
Sepoy  regiments,  he  obtains  anexchaage 
into  the  ♦' 1st  Bengal  Europeans,"  in 
which  he  holds  the  very  moderate  rank 
of  *^  eighth  second  li^uenaiaJ"  being,  in 
fact,  the  junior,  in  position,  of  beardless 
youngsters  of  eighteen  or  nineteeti  yean 
of  age. 

At  this  point  an  opening  occurs.  Hod- 
son, through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
ason,  is  introduced  to  Col.  Lawreoce, 
the  new  political  agent  at  Lahore.  A 
firm  friendship  springs  up  between  the 
two.  and  the  agent  "  manages  to  liaw 
the  young  soldier  continually  in  his 
ofiice,  and  to  get  all  sorts  of  work  out  of 
him." 

In  the  autumn  of '46,  Lawrence  takes 
his  friend  with  him  on  an  expedition 
into  Cashmere  and  Thibet,  and  on  their 
return,  sets  him  (Hodson)  to  ♦•build  the 
famous  hill  asylum  for  white  children 
at  Subathoo." 

Employed  thus  honorably,  Hodsoa 
spends  the  time  between  "  the  first  and 
final  Sfkh  wars." 

We  have  not  the  room  to  follow  his  ca- 
reer minutely,  but  must  hasten  on  to  '*the 
march  upon  Delhi,"  in  1857. 

On  the  27th  May,  this  march  began, 
Hodson  acting  as  Assistant  Quarte^ 
master  General,  attached  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

At  length  they  reach  Delhi.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  siege  "  the  guides"  gain 
the  camp. 
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"It  would  kave  done  yoar  heart  good," 
says  HodsoD  (who  was  second  in  com- 
maad  of  this  corps),  "  to  see  the  wel- 
come they  gave  me  ;  cheering  and  shout- 
iog,  aod  crowding  round  me  like  frantic 
creRtures.  *  *  Many  officers  present 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it,  and 
tboagbt  the  men  were  mobbing  meT' 
&c. 

Next  day  (10th  of  Jane)  ^  the  ball 
opens." 

The  insurgents  attacked  the  English 
position. 

"  I  had"  (writes  Uodson,)  "  the  com- 
mand oi  aU  the  troops  on  our  right — ^the 
gsllaot  *  Guides'  among  the  rest.  They 
Ibllowed  me  with  a  cheer,  behaved  with 
their  usual  pluck,  and  finally  drove  the 
eoemy  in  with  loss." 

Again,  on  the  12th  of  June,  there  was 
**  a  sharp  fight,  ending  as  usual.  The 
eoemy  were  severely  punished." 

Skirmishes  of  this  description  went 
OQ  from  day  to  day.  But,  at  last,  Delhi 
is  taiien.  How  terrific  the  conflict  must 
ha?e  been,  may  be  gathered  by  the  en- 
ensuiog  entry  in  Hodson's  journal : 

"You  may  count,"  he  writes,  *'our 
rtal  officers  ou  your  fingers  now !  My 
won  preservation  was  miraculous. 

'•Sep^  16fA. — I  grieve  much,"  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "  for  poor  Jacob.  We  bur- 
ied him  and  three  sergeans  of  the  regi- 
meot  last  nighi.  He  was  a  nobU  soldier. 
His  death  has  made  me  captain — ^the 
long-wished  for  **  goal ;"  but  I  would 
rtUker  have  served  as  a  eubaUern  than 
gained  promotion  thus  ! 

*'Sept.  I9th. — We  are  making  slow 
pro«rress  in  the  city.  The  troops  are 
utterly  demoralized  by  hard  work  and 
hard  driuk. 

"Srpr  22d.'^l7i  the  Royal  Palace, 
Delhi! !  I  was  unable  to  write  yester- 
day, having  had  a  hard  day^s  work,  I 
wu  fortnnate enov gh  to  capture  tlie/Ung 
and  hisjavourite  wife, 

*'  To-day,  more  fortunate  still,  I  have 
seized  and  destroyed  the  king's  two 
sons,  and  a  grandson  (the  infamous  Abu 
Bubt),  the  villaiuH  who  ordered  the 
massacre  of  our  women  and  children, 
&c." 

This  is  Hodson's  truly  modest  account 
of  what  Mr.  Hughes  properly  calls  '*the 
two  most  remarkable  events,  st;^;*  in  his 
career." 

Uodson  was  bitterly  condemned  by 
some  persons  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
for  "shooting  the  two  princes." 

He  does  not  attempt  a  defence,  per- 
haps we  should  rather  say,  he  does  not 
condescend  lo  one,  but  simply  writes : 

"Strange!  that  some  of  those  who 
are  loudest  against  me  for  sparing  the 
king^  are  also  crying  out  at  my  destroy- 
ing A{«jo7m.  *  *  I  am  indifierent  to 
clamoar  either  way.    I   made   op  my 


mind  to  be  abased.  I  was  convinced 
I  was  right,  however,  and  these  are  not 
the  times,  when  a  man  who  would  serve 
his  country,  dare  hesitate  as  to  the  per- 
sonal consequences  to  himself.'" 

But  we  must  hasten  to  record  the 
end.  For  a  week,  t  he  siege  of  Lucknow 
had  gone  on,  and  work  after  work  of 
the  enemy  had  fallen. 

On  the  1 1th  March,  the  Begum's  pal- 
ace was  to  be  assaulted.  Hodson  had 
orders  to  remove  his  regiment  nearer  to 
the  walls.  While  choosing  a  spot  for 
his  camp,  he  heard  firing,  rode  on, 
and  found  his  friend,  Brigadier  Na- 
pier directing  the  assault.  He  joined 
him,  and  they  entered  the  breach  to- 
gether. Soon  after,  Hodson  was  shot 
through  the  chest.  The  nest  morning, 
the  doctors  declared  the  wound  mortal, 
and  the  dying  soldier  sent  to  Napier  to 
give  his  last  instructions. 

^'He  lay,"  says  Napier,  **on  his  bed 
of  mortal  agony,  and  met  death  with 
the  calm  composure  which  so  much  dis- 
tinguished him  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  was  conscious  and  peaceful,  utter- 
ing occasionally  the  sentence,  "  My  poor 
wife!  My  poor  sisters!  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  the  end  of  this  cam- 
paign, and  gone  home  to  the  dear  ones 
once  more — but,  but — it  was  so  ordered! 
*  *  Bear  witness  for  me,  that  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  duty  to  man  ;  now  I  go  to 
my  Father!  *  *  My  love  to  my  wife; 
tell  her  my  last  thoughts  were  of  her ! 
Lord  !  receive  my  soul !" 

"  These  were  his  hst  words,  and 
without  a  sigh  or  struggle,  that  noble 
spirit  took  its  flight !"  &c. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  prime  of  his 
manhood  and  his  fame,  one  of  the  brav- 
est and  most  heroic  men  that  ever  up- 
held the  honour  of  "Old  England,"  or 
dignified  the  annals  of  human  virtue ! 


Hevry  St.  John.,  Gentleman  of  **■  Flower 
of  Hundreds f''^  in  the  County  of  Princs 
Gtorge^  Virginia.  A  Tale  of  1114- 15. 
By  John  Esten  Cooke.  Harper  tf  Bros. 
New  York. 

In  the  autumn  of  1854,  while  encoun- 
tering the  horrors  of  a  stormy  voyage 
from  New  York  to  OharKston,  it  was 
our  good  fortune  to  get  |K>ssession  of  a 
novel  just  published,  with  the  engaging 
title  of  '•  The  Virginia  Comedians." 

We  opened  the  book  languidly,  and 
in  the  worst  possible  humor,  for  the 
demon  of  sea-sickness  had  hut  slightly 
relaxed  his  grasp,  and  we  felt  captious, 
peevish,  and  disposed  to  quarrel  with  all 
mankiud. 

Painfully  we  read  the  first  paragraphs 
of  the  *'  Prologue,"  but  insensibly  our 
interest  deepened  \  the  glow  of  the  style, 
the  flush  and  fervour  of  warm  imagina- 
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tions,  an  almost  tropic  laxuriance  of 
imagery  and  description,  first  caught  the 
attention,  and  then  absorbed  the  mind. 
Here,  we  said,  is  a  truly  bold,  free 
and  vigorous  writer,  of  picturesque 
power,  keen  obserralion,  and  rarely 
delicate  sensibilities.  What  an  eye  for 
the  rich  aspects  of  nature !  How  sub- 
tly, and  yet  with  what  gorgeous  strength 
he  paints  the  autumn  sunsets  and  the 
autumn  woods !  In  fact,  the  whole 
"Prologue"  is  a  prose>poem,  steeped 
in  the  colours  of  the  warmest  fancy,  and 
redolent,  so  to  spealc,  of  the  *•'  Odours 
of  the  South!" 

We  were  hardly  less  fascinated  by 
the  story  which  succeeded  it — a  narra- 
tive of  vivid  interest,  of  rapid,  often  dra- 
matic action,  coherent,  and  graphic  in 
its  characterization,  and,  although  in 
technical  phrase,  somewhat  inartisti- 
cally  *'put  together,"  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  so  life-like  fn  its  pictures  of  so- 
ciety, (the  society  of  the  '*  Old  Domi- 
nion "  a  century  or  more  ago),  and 
exhibiting  so  much  of  reserved  force,  as 
well  as  present  and  active  imagination, 
that  we  at  once  perceived  that  a  writer 
of  true  genius  had  stepped  upon  the 
stage  of  authorship. 

That  he  was  a  Southerner  we  could 
not  doubt,  for  a  certain  proud  loyalty  to 
Virginia,  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
her  history,  and  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  her  forests  and  mountains,  and,  above 
all,  the  ftee^  almost  careless  exube- 
rance and  richness  of  his  style,  appear- 
ed Kb  indicate  his  birth-place,  and  asso- 
ciation with  an  impetuous,  high-spirited 
and  noble  people. 

Subsequently  we  learned  that  the 
author  of  the  "Virginia  Comedians" 
was  John  Esten  Cooke,  whose  name 
had  already  been  made  famous  in  the 
world  of  letters  by  his  lamented  elder 
brother,  who  wrote  the  sweet  dirge  of 
"Florence  Vane,"  and  those  grand 
"  Froissart  Ballads,"  whose  ringing 
rhythm  stirs  the  blood  as  with  the 
"  sound  of  a  trumpet !" 

From  1854  to  the  present  time,  Mr. 
Cooke  has  been  constantly  engaged  in 
writing.  Having  once  fairly  buckled  on 
his  literary  harness,  he  determined, 
doubtless,  tb  work  consistently,  faith- 
fully, without  intermission  to  the  last. 
He  composes  with  marvellous  rapidity. 

In  somewhat  Usa  than  five  years,  a 
series  of  "  Historical  Romances,"  be- 
sides several  beautiful  love  tales,  have 
been  contributed  by  him  to  the  litera- 
ture (the  bejit  part  of  the  literature)  of 
the  South  and  the  country. 

Among  the  "Romances"  which  we 
have  termed  "  Historical,"  there  are,  of 
course,  many  degrees  of  merit.  Speak- 
fnsT  gevwrtUly^  we  would  say  that  Mr. 
Cooke  is  most  successful  in  his  purely 
descriptive,    or  his    purely  passionate 


scenes.  Although  possessed  of  a  veiy 
"  pleasant  humour."  he  is  apt  in  hii 
lighter  portraitures,  whether  of  nieaor 
things,  to  be  diflTusc,  and  occasiofltOy 
to  exaggerate,  so  that  the  result  veiyes 
upon  caricature. 

Mr.  Cooke's  last  work — the  novel  we 
are  about  to  review — will,  t»y  manv,  be 
considered  bis  finest  production.  It  be- 
longs properly  to  the  "  historicar 
series,  as  the  writer's  purpose  is,  aef 
only  to  paint  the  manners  oC  the  Virgi- 
nia "  provincial  "  during  the  Governor- 
ship of  the  notorious  Dunmore,  bat  to 
present  a  true  picture  of  the  stirring 
events  of  that  epoch,  bearing,  as  tbey 
did,  more  or  less  immediately,  upon  the 
great  Revolutionary  struggle,  which 
was  destined  so  soon  to  follow  them. 

The  author's  end  is  partly  accon- 
plished  through  the  medium  of  a  story 
which  relates  the  fortunes  of  two  veiy 
interesting  persons,  viz.:  Mr.  Henrv 
St.  John,  the  hero,  and  a  beautifol, 
brown-tressed  maiden,  bis  oonsio,  it- 
trodnced  to  us  under  the  charminr 
name  of  Miss  Bonnybel  Vane. 

It  \%  the  fashion  with  many  receat 
novelists  altogether  to  eschew  a  flat; 
either  they  confine  their  eflbrts  to  the 
minute  psychological  developmeot  of 
character,  or  tbey  throw  together  a  bun- 
dle of  isolated  scenes,  bound  by  the 
thinnest  cord  of  a  common  and  connect- 
ing interest ;  trusting  to  the  elaboration 
of  particular  parts,  and  undisguieedlf 
careless  of  the  *'  unities"  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstance. 

Mr.  Cooke,  we  are  glad  to  say,  does 
not  belong  to  this  class  of  writers. 

He  perceives  clearly,  and  he  acts 
upon  the  perception,  that  "a  plot''  in 
the  drama,  or  the  novel,  is  only  a  soc- 
cinct  phrase  to  express  that  karmons' 
ousuess  of  general  eaneeptionf  whereby 
the  separate  details  are  brought  into 
the  close  union,  and  arranged  according 
to  the  natural  sequence  of  events  as 
they  occur  in  our  actual  lives. 

In  other  words,  he  repudiates,  in  bit 
practice  (and  doubtless,  upon  a  stern, 
artistic  principle),  the  superficial  theory 
which  conveniently  ignores  inrentwjt, 
and  would  modestly  substitute  for  it  a 
species  of  narrow,  spasmodic  vigour, 
wholly  destitute  of  the  capacity  to  gen- 
eralize and  to  create  what  may  rightly 
be  considered  a  r«pr9teHtaitive  character, 
or  a  typical  picture  of  some  remarkable 
era  of  time. 

The  truth  of  this  observation  is  sig- 
nally  exemplified  in  the  plan  of  the  tale, 
to  which  we  have  referred.  Let  bi 
draw  briefly  an. outline  of  its  desiga, 
and  the  nat  ure ofthe  incidentsintroduMd 
to  develop  it.  Its  purpose  is  a  dooble 
one.  au  the  author's  own  words,  "his 
volume  has  two  themes — two  aims;  the 
story  of  a  man  and  a  woman;  the  history, 
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abo,  of  a  period  in  th«  anoala  of  a  Na-  The  crowd  not,  regarding  these  cav 
tioo."  .  alry-geotlemen  favourablyf  press  some- 
Bat  it  roost  DOt  be  soppoaed  that  to  what  closely  upon  them, 
aeoomptish  his  ends,   Mr.   Cooke  (as  Their  horses  move  uneasily,  threaten- 
some  feebler  artist  might  have  done)  ing  every  moment  to  trample  on  the 
retorts  to  igpartue  streams  of  narrative ;  multitude.    The  riders  are  ill  at  ease. 
00  the  contrary,  the  story  of  his  "man  The    sentiment  seems  experienced, 
and  woman"  not  only  runs  parallel  to,  more  than  all,  by  their  commander: 
bnt  is  constantly  mingling  most  natur-  "  He  is/'  the  author  proceeds  to  say, 
ally  with,  the  larger  stream  of  political  "  a  young  man  of  tweaty-four  or  five, 
events.  wearing  a  rich  uniform  and  a  heavy 

Thas,  his  novel  is  a  consistent  and  sabre.    With  a  vigorous  hand  he  curbs 

aaiqoe  portraiture  of  the  aociety,  and  his  restive  charger;  bis  dark  eyebrows 

characteristic  features  of  an  anti-revo-  are  knit  into  alieavy  frown."    At  length 

latiooary  age,  as  modified  by  the  cus-  his  animal  grew  so  annoying  that  St. 

toms,  opinions  and  passions  of  a  pecu-  John's  patience  (for  we  here  make  the 

liar  locality,  acquaintance  of  the  hero),  gives  way ; 

The  tale  of  "  Henry  St.  John,  Gentle-  he  strikea  the  horse  violently  on  the 

man,"    opens   upon    a   beautiful  May  head  ;  as  the  beast  starts  forward,  a  cry 

morning  in  the  year  177i.    After  hav-  Is  heard  beneath  his  very  feet,  and  the 

ing  been  favoured  with  an  agreeable  youth  perceives  that  a  child  (our  little 

glimpse  of  a  country  school-house  of  the  friend  "  Blossom,")  has  fallen  under  the 

period,  and  introduced  to  two  charming  trampling  hoofs. 

jureniles,  Master  Paul  Effingham  and  To  leap  from  the  back  of  his  furious 
Miss  Beatrice  Waters,  known  as  ^*BIm  steed,  to  take  the  child  tenderly  in  his 
«9ai,"  for  whom  the  young  gentleman  arms  and  bear  her  up  the  palace  steps 
confesses  a  tender  passion — the  reader  to  the  Governor's  front  apartment,  was, 
is  csrried  to  Williamsburg,  in  company  with  the  young  officer,  the  work  of  a 
with  a  motley  and  excited  crowd,  bent  moment.  Here  follows  a  scene  amonsr 
npon  witnessing  what  proved  to  be  the  most  spirited  in  the  book.  We  had 
'*the  last  vi,;e-regal  entrance"  ever  be-  marked  it  for  quotation;  unluckily,  how- 
held  in  Virginia.  ever,  our  space  is  too  limited.    But  we 

The  scene  is  admirably  described.    It  commend  to  the  reader's  special  notice, 

/msv  upon  the  page,  and  is  re-produced.  Chapter  Y.,  "in  which  his  ExceUsnof 

wkh  graphic  efiTect  to  "  the  mind's  eye.*^  gets  the  beUsr  of  a  ehOd." 

We  mark,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  No  official  history  of  Dunroore's  acts, 

esTalcade,  three  grand  chariots,  drawn  though  occupy  ing  a  quarto  volume,  co«/i/ 

etch  by  six  magnificent  horses,  and  sur-  convey  a  more  perfect  conception  of  his 

rounded  by  the  dashing  troopers  of  the  low,  brutal,  insolent  nature,  than  this 

Governor's  guard.  ons  animated  scene ! 

"The   first    equipage    contains    the  Presuming  that  the  reader  has  taken 

Countess  of  Dnnmore,  with  her  Uaugh-  oqr  advice,  and  perused  the  chapter  in 

ten,  the  ladies  Susan  and  Augusta.  question,  we  hasten  to  bring  before  him 

"The  second   is  occupied  by  Lady  the  exquisite  heroine  of  the  story.  Miss 

Catharine  and  her  brothers,  the  Hon.  Bonnybel  Vane.    She  is  thus  described, 

Alexander  and  John  Murray.  and  what  a  fascinating  picture  it  is ! 

<* The  third  contains  Lord  Fincastle,  "Bonnybel  Vane  is  a  sparkling,  mis- 

Capt.  Foy,  his  Excellency's  private  se-  chievous  little  maiden  of  about  seven- 

eretary,  and  his  wife."  teen.    She  haa  a  alender,  but  elegantly 

In  slow,  stately    fashion,  amid  the  rounded  figure,  a  clear  white  complez- 

riagiogof  bells  and  the  sound  of  martial  ion,  with  two  fresh  roses  blooming  in 

music,  the  gaudy  cortege  passes  along  her  cheeks ;    red,   pouting    lips,  large 

Gloucester  street,  accompanied  by  the  bright  eyes    of  a  deep  violet,  which 

crowd,  which  bears  it  on  its  way.  seem  ready  to  melt  or  fire  under  the 

Soon,  however,  the  carriages  enter  long  dusky  lashes,  and  a  profusion  of 

the  palace  grounds,  and  are  hidden  by  a  light  brown  hair,  as  soil  as  silk. 

gfOTe  of  linden  trees  from  the  observe-  The  face  is  oval,  of  that  pure-blooded 

tion  of  the  multitude.  Norman  type  which  fascinated  the  kings 

But  the  throng  does  not  disperse.    It  and  princes  of  the  middle  ages,  and  led 

busies  itself  looking  at  the  chariots,  the  to  so  many  bitter  feuds  and  bloody  wars. 

fat  gentlemen  on  the  palace-portico,  and  The  beauilfnl,  mischievous-looking  head 

the  musicians    who   blow  away  with  Is  placed  upon  a  swan-like  neck,  and 

pofled  cheeks.  inclines  toward  one  of  the  anowyshoul- 

The  horses  of  the  Governor's  "  guard"  ders. 

are  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  great  As  to  the  expression  of  the  girl's  fea- 

nte  to  defend  the  passage  against  all  tures,  we  cannot  describe  it.    The  bril- 

but  the  chariots  of  the  **  gentry."  liant  violet  eyes  are  ready  to  dance  with 
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merrimeat  and  mischief,  or  swim  in  the 
dews  of  feeling ;  the  lips  are   mobile, 

{prepared  to  contract, like  crumpled  rose- 
eaves,  with  demure  amusement  at  some 
jest,  or,  half-paried,  to  express  a  world 
of  pity  and  pathos.  Bonnybel  is  a  strilf- 
ing  type  of  the  woman  of  the  South,  as 
opposed  to  the  pale  calm,  statuesque 
beauty  of  more  northern  countries;  she 
is  brimful  of  feeling,  of  impulse,  mis- 
chief, coquettish  wild n ess  ;  indeed,  but 
for  the  impropriety  of  the  illustration — 

"  it  sounds  ill, 

But  there 's  no  wrong  at  bottom — rather 
praise  " — 

we  should  say  that  she  resembles  a 
**  thorough-bred "  yoimg  race-horse  of 
the  most  elegant  proportions  and  the 
purest  *^  blood." 

She  is  clad  in  a  pink  dress,  looped 
back  with  bows  of  ribbon,  a  close-fitting, 
square-cut  bodice;  and  a  frill  of  rich 
lace  runs  around  the  neck,  and  appears 
beneath  the  short  sleeves,  which  leave 
the  arms  of  the  girl  bare  almost  to  the 
shoulders.  She  wears  red  coral  brace- 
lets clasped  with  gold,  anU  her  arms  are 
of  dazzling  whiteness." 

We  must  pause  here,  to  acknowledge 
that  in  undertakingto  present  a  complete 
outline  of  the  plot  of  this  complex  and 
absorbing  tale,  we  entirely  miscalcu- 
lated our  resources,  both  as  to  space 
and  time. 

We  are  constrained,  therefore,  to 
draw  back  on  the  threshold  of  the  story; 
but  we  feel  assured  that  even  the  very 
imperfect  glimpse  of  its  great  merits  we 
have  given  to  the  reader,  will  perforce 
compel  him  to  peruse  it  thoroughly. 

We  confess  to  a  sentiment  of  the 
liveliest  gratification,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  two  novelists  in  this  country 
(Wm.  Gilmore  Simras  and  Jno.  Esten 
Cooke),  upon  whose  shoulders  the  man- 
tle of  the  American  Scott  (Fenimore 
Cooper),  has  fallen,  belong  to  the  South ; 
are  imbued  with  southern  feeling,  pas- 
sion, patriotism;  proving,  by  every  ad- 
ditional work,  that  they  are  *'  true  sons 
of  the  soil,"  and  destined  to  transmit  the 
characteristics  and  the  fameof  their  na- 
tive land  to  a  far-distant  posterity. 
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THE    BENCH   AND   BAR. 

It  would,  in  all  probability,  be  a  Pope.  Although  oppressed  by  great 
sore  puzzle  to  any  but  very  severe  labours,  he  passed  through  life  in 
students  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  very  troublous  times,  with  a  cheer- 
to  say  who  was  Andrea  Alzate,  or,  ful  spirit  and  a  capital  digestion — 
to  give  him  his  sonorous  and  scho-  enjoying,  always,  a  good  jest  and  a 
lastic  name;  who  was  Andreas  Al-  good  dinner — and  finally,  in  1550, 
ceatus?  And  yet,  there  have  been  at  58  years  of  age,  tormented,  not 
few  men  more  famous  or  more  for-  by  his  conscience,  but  by  the  gout, 
tunate  in  their  day  and  generation,  he  departed  from  this  world,  full 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  a  of  grace  and  LacrymcB  Christi. 
ProfesBor  in  the  learned  school  of  **  He  worked  hard,  lived  well,"  but 
Payia,  and  had  published  a  great  did  not  **  die  poor."* 
legal  work — Paradoxa  Juris — not  Permanent  fame  has  not  gener- 
even  yet  entirely  forgotten.  At  ally  been  the  reward  of  legal  emin- 
twenty-nine,  he  was  the  most  emi-  ence;  and  yet,  we  think  it  clear 
nent  jurist  of  his  time;  called,  by  that  in  no  department  of  mental 
his  friends,  the  greatest  orator  effort  is  there  the  same  scope  for, 
among  lawyers,  and  the  greatest  nor  has  there  been  the  same  ex- 
lawyer  among  orators;  was  dragged  penditure  of,  the  very  highest  in- 
by  kings,  and  dukes,  and  princes,  tellectual  force.  We  are  speaking, 
from  Pavia  to  Avignon,  from  Avig-  however,  let  it  be  remembered,  of 
non  to  Bourges,  from  Bourges  back  lawyers — not  of  judges — for  their 
again  to  Pavia;  was  made  a  Count  fields  of  achievement  are  very  dif- 
Palatine  by  the  Emperor,  and  re-  ferent,  and  it  requires  other,  larger, 
fused  to  be  made  a  Cardinal  by  the  and  in  some  respects,  higher  quali- 

*  A«  vre  are  not  **  severe  students  of  ancient  jurisprudence,"  our  knowledge 
about  this  frreat  lawyer  is  taken  from  the  life  of  his  friend,  Jerome  Cardan,  by 
Heory  Morley. 
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fications  to  make  a  good  advocate  tion  of  difficulty,  ready  device  of 
than  it  does  to  make  a  great  mag.  remedy,  and  an  almost  imposeable 
istrate.  combination  of  alertness  and  pa- 
Just  after  Mr.  Webster's  death,  a  tience;  then  the  rare  philos^opbical 
writer  in  one  of  the  northern  news-  power  which  makes  every  individ- 
papers — the  Times,  we  think — af-  ual  case  the  application  of  a  uni- 
ter  referring  to  the  various  spheres  versal  principle — necessary  to  the 
in  which  his  great  intellect  had  justice  which  all  men  need,  and 
been  exercised,  said  :  *'  But  in  our  yet,  never  abstracts  the  principle 
judgment,  there  never  was  a  place  so  far  from  the  immediate  case  as 
where  he  has  been  so  thoroughly  to  separate  it  from  the  sympathy 
aroused,  where  he  has  come  so  which  attaches  to  its  personal  bear- 
near  his  possibility  of  effort,  as  ings;  and  finally,  the  great  and 
when  standing  before  twelve  jurors,  wondrous  gift  of  expression,  which 
in  an  individual  case  that  touched  enables  the  advocate  to  sum  up  all 
his  sympathies,  and,  fired  by  the  the  result  of  this  vast  and  varied 
imme<iiate  antagonism  of  able  ad-  labour,  in  language  which  shall 
versaries,  he  has  put  forth  his  ener-  soften  or  provoke  the  prejudices, 
gies  to  defend  some  hunted  right,  convince  or  confound  the  reason  of 
or  to'  pursue  some  grievous  wrong."  his  hearers,  and,  by  its  dramatic 
And  this  opinion,  whether  correct  power,  so  identify  him  with  his 
or  not,  in  the  individual  illustration,  client  as  to  combine  the  passionate 
is,  we  believe,  true  generally.  We  interest  of  the  one,  with  the  cool, 
know  of  no  other  condition  of  cir-  practiced  intellect  of  the  other, 
cumstances  calculated  to  call  into  And  this  exercise  of  great  powers 
play  all  the  varied  capabilities  of  under  our  system  of  public  justice, 
the  intellect,  so  well  as  a  really  im-  has  made  the  Court- House  a  school 
portant  jury  case.  There  is  the  la-  of  popular  instruction,  and  given  to 
borious  and  scientific  knowledge  the  Bar  an  immense  popular  infla- 
which  underlies  all  great  mental  ence.  But  the  reputation  achieved 
effort ;  the  clear,  analytical  com-  by  rhe  profession  lives  but  a  little 
prehension  of  the  facts  necessary  to  beyond  term  time.  From  all  this 
the  special  case;  the  subtlety  of  learning,  and  ingenuity,  and  elo- 
perception  which  connects  sepa-  quence,  the  judge  extracts  the  spirit 
rated  and  apparently  isolated  cir-  and  a  technical  formula,  recording 
cumstances  into  a  logical  narrative;  his  decision  for  future  litigants, 
then  the  entirely  different  series  of  sums  up  the  result  of  great  genius, 
mental  efforts,  including  the  prac-  and  long  trials,  and  large  fees.  Tra- 
tical  knowledge  of  human  nature,  dition  preserves  the  memory  of  a 
which  is  applied  to  the  examination  few  great  speeches,  and  young  stu- 
of  witnesses ;  the  faculty  so  dan-  dents  and  old  clerks  keep  alive  the 
gerous,  and  yet  so  necessary,  to  the  succession  of  venerable  anec^dotes. 
purposes  of  justice,  of  controlling  But  not  only  every  generation,  but 
or  developing  testimony  according  every  county  court  has  its  "lead- 
to  the  requirements  of  the  case;  ing  lawyers,"  and  while  every  year, 
the  technical  manipulation,  so  to  in  our  country  especially,  the  Bar 
speak,  of  the  lawyer's  instruments  is  becoming  a  more  powerful  insti- 
— a  skill  which  can  only  be  per-  tution,  individual  eminence  is  be- 
fected  by  long  experience,  and  the  coming  absorbed  in  the  influence 
professional  instincts  of  a  lifetime;  of  the  profession, 
then  an  altogether  separate  class  of  These  rather  desultory  remarks 
faciflties,  embracing  quick  percep-  have  been  suggested  by  the  publi- 
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cation  of  Judge  O'NealFs  ^^  Bench  from  all  Seignorial  CouiU  to 
aod  Bar  of  South  Carolina  f  and  the  royal  tribunals,  until  they  had 
we  propose,  while  thanking  this  created — in  that  spirit  of  centrali- 
amiable  and  excellent  magistrate  zation,  which  is  so  essentially  French 
for  bis  labour  of  love,  to  say  a  few  — ^a  great  central  judicial  power, 
words  in  review,  of  the  influence  is  marvellous  and  admirable.  But 
and  condition  of  the  Bar  of  the  their  work,  although  in  destruction 
State.  We  regret,  that  Judge  of  the  feudal  system,  was  carried 
O'Neall  had  not  done  what  he  is  on  in  a  strictly  feudal  spirit,  and 
80  competent  to  do — preface<l  his  terminated  not  so  much  in  the  pro- 
biographical  sketches  with  a  his*  tection  and  elevation  of  individual 
tory  of  our  judicial  system,  and  its  right,  as  in  the  construction  of  an- 
various  modifications,  which,  we  other  privileged  class,  whose  supe- 
tbink,  have  had  a  very  marked  in-  rior  prerogative  was  to  be  the  work 
fluence  upon  the  character  of  the  of  the  pen,  as  the  great  military 
profession.  aristocracy  was  the  work  of  the 

We  shall  refer  to  these  volumes  sword, 

for  SQch  facts  as  we  may  need,  and  The  creation  of  "Za  Noblesse  de 

as  by  this  time  we  feel  assured  that  la  Eche'*^    alongside  of  "  La  No- 

the  book  is  in  almost  everybody's  hlesse  de  V^Jpee"  was  certarinly  a 

hand,  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  a  great  achievement ;  and  the  history 

kind  and  worthy  effort,  not  only  to  of  the  French  Parliaments,  as  their 

preserve  the  memory  of  the  emi-  great  judicial  authority  came  to  be 

nent  judges  and  distinguished  ad-  called,  is  full   of  interest  and  in- 

vocates  who  have  done  honour  and  struction  for  the  student  of  consti* 

service  to  the  State ;  but  a  memo-  tutional  law ;  but  their  value  has 

rial  of  many,  who,  without  great  fairly    been    summed    up  by  Sir 

distinction,   have    achieved    great  James   Stephens,  in    his   disserta- 

usefulness,  and  deserve  to  be  grate-  tion  upon  the  influence  of  the  judi- 

fully    remembered.      That    Judge  cial  upon  the  monarchical  system 

O'Neall  is  the  author,  is  sufficient  of  France  : 

indication  of  the  manner  in  which  *^  Among  the  judges  of  the  Par- 

the  work  has  been  performed.  liaments  of  Paris  were,  at  times. 

There  are  very  few  subjects  more  many  of  the  best,  the  wisest,  and 
Korthy  of  careful  study,  than  the  the  greatest  men,  who  have  ever 
deveiopement  of  our  modern  judi-  acted  on  the  theatre  of  public  af- 
cial  systems ;  especially  as  those  fairs  in  France.  They  acted,  how- 
systems,  springing  from  one  com-  ever,  on  too  wide  a  theatre.  They 
roon  feudal  law,  diverged  and  per-  appeared  there  in  characters  so  nu- 
fected  themselves  into  the  widely-  merous,  incompatible,  and  even  dis- 
different  institutions  of  English  and  cordant,  that  the  weight  of  their 
French  jurisprudence.  There  is  judicial  authority  was  over-balanced 
more  unity,  and  a  great  deal  more  by  the  weight  of  their  other  func- 
dramatic  incident,  in  the  progress  tions.  They  could  not  have  fought 
and  expansion  of  the  French  syfr-  successfully  the  battles  of  the  con- 
tern;  but  all  the  superiority  in  re-  stitution  of  the  realm, and  thefran- 
sult  belongs  to  the  English.  The  chises  of  the  people,  even  had  such 
ingenuity  of  construction,  by  which  been  their  wish  ;  because  they  were 
the  French  lawyers  applied  the  at  every  moment  compelled  to  de- 
principles  of  the  Civil  Law  to  feu-  fend  their  own  very  questionable 
dal  circumstances,  and  gradually  pretensions ;  nor  if  success  in  such 
extended    the    power    of    appeal  a  contest  had  been  probable,  would 
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they  have  really  wished  to  engage  in        Orifi^inally  founded  by  the  same 

it.    The  aristocracy  of  the  robe  had    English  race,  bringing  with  them 

no  alliance  with  any  democracy  of   the  same  common  Taw,  the  history 

the  jury-box,  and  had  no  tendency  of  our  own  judiciary  would  nata- 

either    to   promote  or   to   defend  rally  run  a  parallel  course.     Bat 

democratic  claims,  in  the  triumph  the  peculiarities  of  both  our  social 

of  which,  their  own  overthrow  was  and  political  organisation  have  in- 

evidently     and     unavoidably     in-  troduced    some    not    unimportant 

volved.''*  modifications.     In  the  first  place. 

The  Encrlish  system  was  devel-  it  is  evident,  that  the  less  directly 

oped  under  other  influences  and  in  the  people  are  concerned  in  the 

a  higher  direction;  and  it  is  the  work  of  legislation,  the  more  im- 

just  and  proud  boast  of  English  portant  to  them  is  the  interposi- 

justice,  that  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  tion  of  an  able  and  independent 

the  stronghold  of  individual  right —  Bench  and  Bar;  for  the  power  of 

the  guardian  of  constitutional  lib-  administering  and  construing  the 

erty — the  strong  tower  of  a  great  law  of  the  land,  in  oonforoiity  to 

peopIe^s  defence  against  the  inva-  the  well-known  principles  of  popn- 

sion  of  class-privilege,  or  the  op-  lar  liberty,  would    be  a  powerful 

pression    of    royal    power.       All  protection  against  legislative  injus- 

through  that  gradual  progress  of  tice — under    such     circumstances, 

human  liberty,  which  dignifies  and  sometimes  the  result  of  intention, 

elevates  the  record  of  English  his-  sometimes  of  ignorance.    Now,  it  is 

tory,  its  leaders  and  champions  are  well  known,  that  before  the  Reform 

to  be  found  in  the  great  lawyers  of  Bill,  direct  popular   will,   in    oar 

ea(*h  8U(x;eeding  generation ;   and  sense  of  the  word,  at  least,  was  not 

it  is  a  very  significant,  as  well  as  a  brought  to  bear  upon  Parliament 

very  striking  fact — a  fact  unpar-  For   a  great   many  years — years, 

alleled  in  any  other  history — that  we   admit  of  great   prosperity — 

the   stages  of    this    onward    and  speaking   roughly    from   Anne  to 

steady   progress   can    be    marked  George  IV.,  including  the  whole 

and  certified  by  the  great  trials  at  Hanoverian  dynasty — England  was 

Westminster.     Almost  every  &:reat  governed  by  an  oligarchy, — **The 

constitutional    question    has   been  Great  Revolution  families,'^  as  the 

decided  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  elder  Pitt  called  them,  wbea  be 

in   the  palace  of  Westminster,  as  avowed  to  the  king,  that  he  could 

you  pass  the  arched  doorway  which  not  govern    the  country  without 

opens  from  the  Hall  of  William  them.      Any  one  who  will  study 

Rufus  into  the  courts,  on  your  way  the  History  of  England  about  the 

to  the  grand  gallery  which  con-  accession  of  George  III. — the  time 

ducts  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  Lord    Bute,  and   Wilkes,   and 

and  the  House  of  Lords,  you  can-  Junius,  the  period  of  "great  fami- 

not  but  feel  the  symbolic  justice  of  ly"  intrigues — Pelhams,  and  Bed- 

the  situation  which  pUoes  at  the  fords,  and  Grenvi lies,  and  Graftons, 

very  threshold  of  that  august  legis-  and  Granbys,  and  Rockinghams — 

lature  the  guardians  and  ad  minis-  will  be  struck  with  two  things :  1st 

trators  of  that  broad  and  massive  The  great  influence  of  the  Lords, 

system  of  common  law  upon  whose  directly  through  their  own  House, 

solid  and  equal  principles  rests  the  and  indirectly  through  the  House 

whole  superstructure  of  England's  of  Commons,  where  they  filled  an 

national  greatness.  incredible  number  of  seats — (Lord 

*  Lectures  on  the  History  of  France,  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  p.  228. 
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Olive,  who  died  early  in  this  reign,  could  remain  long enoucfhtipon  the 
Dominated,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  Statute  Book  to  be<'ome  opprea- 
teD  members  just  before  hisdeath) —  sive.  The  State  Trials  of  the  Uni- 
aod  2d.  The  constant  expression  of  ted  States,  therefore,  although  form- 
popular  dissatisfaction  in  London  ing  a  goodly  volume,  and  possessing 
itself,  by  great  and  riotous  mobs;  considerable  interest,  will  never 
both  of  which  facts  go  to  show  the  assume  the  importance  in  our  con- 
absence  of  real,  genuine  popular  stitutional  history  which  they  do 
influence  upon  legislation.  Both  in  England.  And  this  is  not  only 
before  and  after  this  period,  Parlia-  so,  but  fortunately  so,  for  the  events 
ment  spoke  more  immediately  the  of  our  history,  particularly  those 
popular  sense  of  England;  and  yet  of  recent  occurrence,  have  demon- 
thisisjustthe  period  we  would  select  strated  that  in  a  great  popular  re- 
as  illustrating  the  immense  value  to  presentative  system  like  ours,  no 
English  constitutional  liberty  of  the  judiciary  could  decide  between  the 
Bench  and  Bar  of  England,  not  only  government  and  the  people,  and 
for  what  it  actually  did — although  our  experience,  to  borrow  the  era- 
froro  the  prohibition  of  general  phatic  and  just  language  of  Mr. 
warrants  to  the  trials,  at  the  out-  Wharton  in  his  very  valuable  State 
break  of  the  French  revolution,  in  Trials  of  the  United  States,  '•  has 
tbe  courts  were  achieved  a  long  taught  us  that  to  the  judiciary,  as 
series  of  great  victories  by  the  to  the  church,  political  conse- 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty —  quences  is  moral  peril;  and  that 
but  because,  during  the  whole  of  though,  while  occupying  its  own 
this  long  period,  the  mind  of  the  territory,  its  authority  is  sovereign 
English  people  was  being  educated  and  its  edicts  supreme,  the  moment 
for  larger  liberty  in  the  trials  of  it  oversteps  the  boundaries  by 
the  day,  and  they  were  learning  in  which  that  territory  is  confined — 
the  courts  of  Westminster  those  the  moment  it  canvasses  for  popu- 
lessons  which  prepared  them  for  a  lar  honours  or  executive  favours, 
larger  and  freer  representation  in  that  moment  the  magic  of  its 
Westminster  Hall.  But  we  can-  power  is  gone,  and  it  looses  for  it- 
not  now  enlarge  on  this  subject,  self  those  princely  attributes  with 
although  we  think  it  a  very  im-  which  it  is,  by  tke  Constitution,  in- 

Eortant  and  interesting  one,  which  vested,  and  for  the  community 
as  never  been  fully  illustrated  or  those  high  conservative  sanctions, 
enforced.  We  have  referred  to  it  by  which  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
merely  to  illustrate  one  striking  preserved."* 
difference  between  tlie  historical  But  while  the  influence  of  our 
positions  of  the  Bar  of  England  Bar  has  not  had  a  direct  political 
and  the  Bar  of  the  United  States,  bearing  in  this  way,  it  has  become 
The  latter  has  scarcely  ever  been  essentially  political  in  another.  The 
called  upon  to  stand  between  indi-  universal  fact  that  all  our  constitu- 
vidual  right  and  legislative  enact-  tions  are  written,  has  made  an  Act 
ment,  because  the  law,  in  our  case,  in  the  legal  sense,  the  basis  of  our 
being  the  direct  expression  of  the  political  organization,  and  the  re- 
popular  will,  and  the  administra-  lations  between  our  State  and  Fed- 
tion  of  the  country  l>eing  the  peri-  eral  governments  depend  upon  the 
odical  choice  of  the  whole  people,  relation  of  these  various  Acts  to 
no  law  infringing  individual  right  each  otiier,   and   a  large   portion 


*  Wharton's  State  Trials  of  the  United  States,  page  48. 
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of  our  political  action  thus  oeces-  what  department  of  the  govem- 
sariiy  involves  a  conflict  of  laws,  ment  you  plea&e,  there  stand  the 
It  has  also  happened — how  or  why  lawyers;  and  even  of  onrtwo  great 
we  will  not  stop  now  to  inquire —  generals,  Scott  and  Jackson,  one 
that  almost  all  our  chief  acts  of  le-  tried  to  be  a  lawyer  and  the  other 
gislntion  have  invoive<l  questions  of  was  a  judge. 

Constitutional  power,  and  our  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
Statesmen  are  thus  forced  to  be  "  a  fixed  fact  ^  that  in  the  United 
lawyers  because  at  the  fonnda-  States  the  political  power  is  in  the 
tion  of  all  their  political  action  hands  of  the  lawyers,  and  as  a  gen* 
lie  questions  which  are  essentially  eral  consequence  to  the  profession 
legal.  When,  in  the  midst  of  the  that  a  legal  reputation  Is  always 
great  nullification  excitement,  Mr.  sacrificed  to  a  political  one.  Be- 
Calhoun  was  sent  to  the  Senate  of  cause  this  national  result  works  its 
the  United  States,  we  all  recollect  effect  in  State  life,  and,  from  the 
the  intense  anxiety  with  which  the  Capitol  to  the  County  Court,  the 
first  debate  in  which  he  participat-  same  elements  of  influence  con- 
ed was  looked  forward  to.  It  was  trol.  So  true  is  this  that  in  Judge 
well  understood  that  he  would  be  CNeall's  book,  which  is  professed- 
met  by  Mr.  Webster.  It  was  one  of  ly  the  biography  of  a  single  State 
the  roost  passionate  crisises  through  Bar,  there  are  but  few  names,  exclu- 
which  we  have  ever  passed.  There  sive  of  judges — and  to  many  of  them 
they  stood,  great  statesmen  at  a  the  same  remark  is  applicable — 
great  centre,  with  the  eyes  of  the  there  are  but  four  or  five  names 
nation  upon  them ;  and  yet  their  which  have  become  fixed  in  the 
speeches  are  as  pure  legal  arguments  popular  appreciation  as  great  law* 
as  if  they  had  been  arguing  below  yers  who  have  not  been  great  politi- 
the  Senate  Chamber,  in  the  Su-  cians — and  they  are  John  Julius 
preme  Court,  with  no  audiencje  but  Pringle,  Keating  Lewis  Simons, 
seven  venerable  judges  and  a  learn-  Thomas  S.  Grimk6,  and  Henry 
ed  professional  reporter.  So  with  Bailey.  Now,  while,  unquestion- 
the  present  question  of  congression-  ably  the  presence  of  eminent  law- 
al  power  in  the  territories,  its  re-  yers  in  the  National  Congress,  and  in 
suit  may  be  a  revolution,  but  its  the  State  Legislature,  has  been  at 
process  is  purely  a  legal  argument  times  a  great  advantage,  the  excess 
— the  proper  construction  of  a  great  to  which  this  political  character 
statute.  And  thus,  while  in  England  and  influence  of  the  Bar  of  the 
a  first-class  statesman  is  seldom  or  United  States  has  been  carried,  has 
never  a  lawyer,  we  have  not  had, in  been,  we  believe,  an  injury  to  the 
our  history,  a  pre-eminent  statesman  country  and  to  the  profession, 
who  has  not  been  educated  to  the  It  has  been  an  injury  to  the 
Bar,  and,  generally,  who  has  not  country,  because  it  has  been  one  of 
had  a  large  professional  experience,  the  causes,  among  many  other?*,  we 
Adams,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Jay,  admit,  which  has  made  Congress 
Burr,  the  Pinckneys,  Rutledges,  a  great  Moot  Court,  where  every 
Patrick  Henry,  Randolph  Pinck-  conceivable  constitutional  puzzle 
ney,  Rul'us  King,  Calhoun,  Clay,  must  be  argued.  Instead  of  gov- 
Webster,Critenden,Clayton,  Pierce,  erning  the  country,  that  bo<:ly  is 
Polk,  Corwin,  Silas  Wright,  Mo-  perpetually  settling,  or  rather  un- 
Duffie,  Hayne,  Forsyth,  Marcy,  settling  the  Constitution.  In  every 
Buchanan, — turn  to  what  person  or  question    of    mere    policy — upon 
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which,  however  important  or  ex-  him,  and  all  his  intellectual  power 
citing,  the  good  sense  and  interest  is  concentrated  upon  the  vindtca- 
of  the  nation  would  sooner  or  later   tion   of   a  canse.     The  spirit  in 
find  some  reasonable  accommoda-   which  an  eminent  lawyer  goes  be- 
tion — some  great  lawyer-statesman    fore  a  court  of  justice  is,  if  we  un- 
finds  a  constitutional  principle  in-   derstand  it,  this:  that  every  ques- 
Tolved,  and    a   session    is  passed    tion  has  two  sides ;  that  the  truth 
in  quoting  precedents,  construing   is  best  elicited  by  bringing  out,  in 
clauses,  interpreting  words.      And    thestrongestmanner,  the  respective 
thus  parties  are  formed,  not  on  a   argument  on  each  side;  that  it  is 
policy  which    they   might   yield,    the  duty  of  the  judge  to  decide, 
but  on  a  principle  which  they  can-   and  that  the  object  and  intention 
not  yield;   and  our  politics  have   of  the  Bar  is   to  furnish  the  ex- 
become    a   war    of   metaphysical  parte  material  between  which  the 
creeds — a  war  in  which  we  display    balance   must    be    struck.      As  a 
great  intellectual  acumen  and  very   part,  and  only  a  part,  therefore,  of 
little  common   sense.     This,«  it  is   the  machinery  of  justice,  the  advo- 
true,  is  due  somewhat  to  the  cha-   cate  is  bound  to  perform  thorough- 
racter  of  our  Constitutions,  State    ly  his  share  of  duty,  the  result  de- 
and  Federal,  but  it  is  also  due  to    pending  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
the  almost  exclusively  legal  habits    opposite   advocate   and   the  judge 
of  mind  of   the   majority  of  our   do  theirs.    Now,  the  spirit  in  which 
legislators.      It  is  a  phenomenon    a  statesman  should  enter  upon  his 
witnessed  in  no  other  political  de-    duties  is  directly  the  reverse.     He 
liberations  in  the  world,  and  could    is  directly  responsible  for  the  re- 
not  exist  here  if   this   wonderful    suit.     He  is  not  only  to  atquq  a 
country  did   not    hurry   onwards,    cause,   but    to   pass   a  judgment, 
without  waiting  upon  the  decisions   He  is  not  to  furnish  reasons  for  a 
of  Congress,  to  tell  it  how  to  pro-   decision,  but   to   decide.      And  a 
ceed.     The  great  object  of  Con-   legislative    debate    is    simply,   or 
gre&s  seems  to  be  to  argue;  and   ought    to    be,    the    exchange    of 
senators  follow  senators,  with  all    opinion,  with  a  view  to  a  general 
the  patient  and  persevering  repe-   agreement.      To    this    spirit    the 
tidon  exhibited   by  a  long  line  of  habit  of  advocacy  is  diametrically 
senior  and  junior  counsel  retained   opposed  ;  to  this  sense  of  responsi- 
on  the  same   side.      There  is,  of  bility  the  whole  course  of  profes- 
course,  none  of  the  direct,  hami-to-   sional  life  runs  counter.     And  al- 
band  debate   that   marks   an  im-  though  we  do  not  choose  to  par- 
portant  debate  in  the  British  Par-  ticularize,  it  would  not  be  difficult, 
liament ;  for  they  speak — we  argue,   in    our   political  history,   to   find 
forgetting   that  the  profound,  but  more  than  one  example  of  the  fail- 
often  prolix  argument  that  is  some-  ure  of  great  lawyer  statesmen  on 
times  necessary  before  a  court,  does   this  very  account. 
Dot  suit  the  council  chamber.  Great   as  the  evil  is,  however, 

Another  injurious  consequence  it  cannot  now,  or  for  a  long  time, 
of  this  predominating  legal  ele-  be  remedied.  Organized  as  our 
ment  is,  that  too  often,  instead  of  social  and  industrial  life  is,  it  can- 
being  a  great  statesman,  a  lawyer  not  be  denied  that  the  lawyer  is 
is  only  a  great  advocate.  He  goes  the  brain  of  the  community.  No 
into  public  life  holding  the  brief  of  other  class  of  men  has  the  same 
the  party  or  section   which   sends  varied  knowledge — the  same  habit 
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of  ready  and  versatile  application  to  a  pitiless  but  necessary  test  And 
— the  same  practical  acquaintance  while  the  individual  thus  degeoe- 
vith  the  complicated  relations  of  rates  in  the  profession,  the  profes- 
the  various  interests  of  society,  sion  itself  looses  ground  before  the 
And  entrusted  as  they  are  with  the  people. 

management  of  nearly  all  the  pri-  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
vate  concerns  of  life,  it  is  not  won-  that  political  life  offers  the  widest 
derful  that  their  powers  of  attor-  or  noblest  field  of  public  usefulness, 
ney  are  extended  to  the  wider  busi-  or  that  the  varied  and  important 
ness  of  our  public  affairs.  And  interests  of  a  nation  are  only  go- 
this  would  not  be  so  much  to  be  verned  politically.  One  of  the 
regretted  if  public  office  was  filled  wonders,  and  we  may  add,  one  of 
by  those  great  lawyers  only,  whose  the  wonderful  advantages  of  oar 
long  and  varied  experience,  and  country  is  the  really  small  influence 
laborious  studies  had  practised  which  all  the  hubbub  of  politics 
and  matured  their  natural  and  su-  has  upon  our  daily  life.  It  is  very 
perior  talents.  But  unfortunately,  rarely  that  our  governments,  either 
politics  has  come  to  be  considered  State  or  Federal,  interfere  with 
a  regular  incident  of  the  profession,  industrial  interests,  except  to  do 
The  Bar  is  the  nursery  of  our  mischief.  It  is  only  on  rare  occa- 
statesmen ;  and  in  every  county  sions,  and  the  rarer  the  better,  that 
court  may  be  found  the  seedling  it  is  necessary  for  the  people  to  turn 
of  a  future  senator.  politicians.    The   business   of  the 

The  evil  of  this  is  two-fold.  The  country  is  carried  on,  not  by  roem- 
youthful  energy  and  ambition  of  the  bers  of  Congress,  but  by  the  capi- 
Bar  is  misdirected — a  false  stand-  talists,  the  merchants,  the  farmers, 
ard  of  success  in  professional  life  is  and  planters,  the  mechanics,  who 
placed  before  them,  and  instead  of  are  freighting  ships,  and  building 
the  grave  and  profound  studies  railroads,  and  clearing  lands,  and 
which  should  employ,  and  the  min-  raising  houses,  working  for  their 
isterial  character  which  should  in-  own  ends,  in  their  own  way.  Nov 
vest  the  perfect  lawyer,  we  have  a  this  large  congregation  of  busy 
ready,  fluent,  versatile,  shallow,  and  men  look  to  the  law  to  protect  them 
too  often,  selfish  charlatan.  Not  in  their  steady  tasks,  to  secure  their 
only  that  solidity  of  learning,  and  contracts,  guarantee  the  reward  of 
sobriety  of  thought,  which  is  so  their  labour,  and  defend  their  rights 
valuable,  is  sacrificed,  but  the  as-  from  infringement.  To  their  coun- 
piring  lawyer  is  tempted  to  use  the  sel  learned  in  the  law  they  carry 
great  and  serviceable  influence  of  their  wills  and  their  wishes,  their 
his  profession  for  merely  personal  deeds  and  their  doubts,  their  con- 
ends,  in  small  local  controversies;  tracts  and  their  consciences;  and 
and  the  village  barrister  becomes  the  business  of  this  immense  so* 
the  garrulous  centre  of  a  set  of  idle  ciety,  in  all  its  complication,  is 
political  gossips,  who  waste  his  enough,  we  think,  to  employ,  the 
time  and  dissipate  his  energies,  sagacity,  and  prudence,  and  learn- 
And  this  influence  is  peculiarly  in-  ing,  and  address  of  the  whole  pro- 
jurious,  whereas  in  our  country  fession.  The  fact  is,  the  lawyers 
there  is  no  great  legal  centre  like  have  become  the  father  confessors 
Westminster,  to  preserve  living  of  modern  society,  and  they  ought 
models  for  the  profession,  and  to  to  be  set  apart  to  their  duty, 
which  all  local  reputation  and  pop-  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
ular  over-estimate  can  be  brought  a  position  of  greater  or  more  hon- 
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ourable  usefulness  than  that  of  an  personal  solicitation   for  place  or 

able  lawyer,  enjoying  the  respect-  power,  to  discharge  their  great  du- 

h\  confidence  of  a  large  hody  of  ties  not  merely  as  acute  attorneys, 

clients.     True,  honest,  patient  and  eloquent  speakers,  learned  jurists, 

laborious,  he  need  not  be  a  great  but  in  their  higher  and  nobler  cha- 

man  or  a  great  orator  to  do  incal-  racter,  as  ministers  of  justice.     We 

cnlable  good  in  his  day  and  gene-  had  intended  to  make  some  further 

ration.     He  can  bring   peace   to  general    remarks,  before  entering 

troubled  homes    and    courageous  upon  the  task  which  we  have  un- 

counsel  to  desponding  hearts ;  he  dertaken,  but  we  could  not  do  so 

can  teach  trade  to  be  honest  and  without    trespassing   beyond    our 

force  power  to  be  considerate ;  he  proper   limits ;   and   as   we   think 

can  compose   bitter  quarrels  and  them  essential,  both  in  relation  to 

strengthen  innocence,   so    that  it  what   we  have  said  and  what  we 

shall  not  yield,  and  curb  guilt  so  propose  to  say,  we  must,  therefore, 

that  it  dare   not  triumph.      No-  defer  them  for  another  opportunity, 

where  in  our  day  does  a  man  speak  when  we  will  attempt  to  estimnle 

with  such   undisguised,  though  it  the  character  of  the  Bench   and 

may  be  selfish,  honesty,  as  in  the  Bar  of  South  Carolina,  to  appre; 

office  of  his  lawyer ;  from  him,  at  ciate   the   value   of   some   of  our 

least,  he  has  no  secrets,  and  the  Bar,  most  important  judicial  decisions, 

if  it  only  be  '^just  and  fear  not,"  is  and  to  analyze  the  principles  and 

armed  with  a  power  of  prevention  influence  of  some  of  the  chief  Acts 

in  the  highest  interests  of  society,  of   our  State   Legislation,   which 

stronger  than  any  statute  of  frauds,  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  con- 

and  rigorous  as  any  penal  enact-  trolled  by  the  profession. 

ment  The  attempt  may  fail,  but  it  is  a 

Such  a  body  of  men  are  public  subject  which  a  Carolinian  cnn  ap- 

officers,  their  profession  never  can  proachwith  pride  and  pleasure;  for 

be  regarded  as  any  other  private  of  the  history  of  that  Bench  and 

occupation  ;   and    the  whole  com-  Bar,  we  may  say,  as  Judge  O'Neall 

munity  are  interested  in  the  ethics  has  said,  of  the  example  of  one  of 

of  their  professional  code  and  the  our  ablest  aitd  purest  lawyers,  *^  It 

elevation  of  their  professional  cha-  is  one  of  rare  and  exceeding  bright- 

racter.    Such  a  body  of  men  will  ness.     It  may  be  followed,  it  may 

always  possess   an  immense  infiu-  be  imitated,  but  it  cannot  be  ex- 

ence  upon  society  and  upon  public  celled." 

affairs;  and  they  should  stand  above 
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Bear  House,  July,  185 — ,        the  neighbouring    "dog   grotto," 

My  Dear  Paul, —  where  he  hfts  taken  up  the  new 

Our  descent  to  Inferno  was  lately    avocation    of   smelling    gas,   and 

cut  off  in  detail,  by  "de'*  tail  of    dying,  for  the  benefit  of  tourists,  at 

Madame  Hinz  cutting  off  our  com-    so  much  per  head.     His  den  no 

munications.    £vil  communications    longer  occupies  the  other  side  of 

corrupt,  &c.     But  as  ours  were  not    Styx.    Another  improvement:  the 

evil,  it  would  be  unjust  to  call  her    obolus  has  not  now  necessarily  to 

good  raanuers  to  account.  be  carried  in  the  mouth,  a;;  aii< 

I  said  we  should  renew  our  de-    ciently;  but  may,  like  other  monies, 

scent  to  Avernus ;  and,  in  doing    be  carried  in  the  pocket. 

BO,  I  shall  be  brief.  Potter.     I  am        The  descent,  after  crossing  ths 

not  going  to  harrow  up  unpleasant    threshold   and  entering  the  dark 

recollections    in    your    mind,    by    passage  leading  to  the  bowels  of 

dwelling  too  much  on  particulars,    the  earth,  is  not  as  steep  and  rapid 

No; — sooner  perish  reminiscenses  !    as  we  had  been  led  to  infer  from 

— sooner  "  let  the  dead  past  bury  its    the   line,  ^^  Hoc  opus^  Ac.    Per- 

dead*^ — than  that  I  should  cause    haps  the  grade  has  been  altered 

my  friend  one  single  travail  in  the    since  Virgil  wrote.     At  all  events, 

spirit,  by  drawing  a  too   faithful    the  angle,  to  our  observation,  did 

pifture   of  what   he   would   keep    not  appear  to  exceed  ten  degrees. 

shaded  in  the  faint  glimmer  of  a    Instead  of  one  boat,  as  formerly, 

mellow  obscurity.  for  the  accommodation  of  the  vast 

We  were  not  so  fortunate,  Paul,    crowds  pouring  over  this  thorough- 

as    to    descend   to   those  infernal    fare,  they  have   at  present  none. 

abodes  under  as  favourable  auspices    The  growing  wants  of  the  public 

as  did  the  divine  Dante,  under  the    have  rendered  a  change  necessary; 

guidance   of    the   Mantuan    bard,    but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  I 

We  had  to  take   Acheron,   Styx    esteem  this  an  improvement    In- 

and  old  Charon,  as  we  found  them,    stearl  of  the  boat,  two  of  Charon's 

Not  so  the  ghosts  of  antiquity,  who    deputies  do   the    entire   ferrying, 

expected  certain  specified  services    transporting  each  passenger  over 

and  ceremonies  for  the  obohis  they    on  their  backs — which  must  be  a 

carried  in   their  mouths.     But  in    labounous  business.     The?  are  at- 

this   we   were  favoured,  that    the    tended,  in  all  their  transits,  by » 

spirit  of  enterprize  and  innovation    third,  a  torch-bearer,  who  carries  a 

has  even  penetrated  those  dismal    lighted  flambeau — another  luxury 

recesses,  described  in    such  awful    not  enjoyed  of  old.     It  must  have 

sentences  by  the  poets,  and  intro-    given  rise  to  extremely  lugubrious 

duced    several    salutary   improve-    feelings,  to  cross  in  the  dark,  amid 

ments  for  the  conveyance  of  pas-    the   shrieks  and    yelling    of  the 

sengers  across  the  waters.     Cerbe-    ghosts !     Though   I  will  not  pre- 

ru3  no  longer  makes  the  entrance    tend  to  say  what  the  advantages  of 

dangerous  with  his  numerous  bark ;    this  mode  of  transit  are,  I  know  it 

but  has  been  quietly  removed  to    has  some  disadvantages.    As  you 
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were  in  advance,  I  enjojed  an  op-  and  dry  above   the   water.     The 

portuiiit?  you  did  not  possess,  of  flambeau  threw  you  into  admirable 

studying  it  to  my  satisfaction ;  and  relief. 

especially  of  witnessing  its  effects  Thus    we    traversed    the    dark 

upon  the  passenger  himself.  stream  that  separated  us  from  the 

We  had  followed  the  dark  pas-  other  side— my  thoughts  much 
sage,  over  which  so  many  had  gone  taken  up  with  observing  the  praise- 
before  us,  with  mingled  emotions  worthy  attention  you  bestowed, 
of  awe  and  wonder,  for,  say  some  through  your  eye-glass,  on  all  that 
hnndreds  of  feet,  when  our  further  presented  itself  to  view  ;  and  how 
progress  was  arrested  by  water,  assiduously  your  head  was  turned 
Here  stood  the  infernal  porters,  to  the  right  and  left,  that  no  object 
Then  we  knew  we  had  come  to  of  infernal  interest  might  escape 
Styx.  Each  had  his  nether  gar-  unseen.  To  your  lot  it  should  have 
ments  tucked  up  to  his  thighs,  from  fallen  to  describe  these  scenes : 
which  I  argued  the  depth  of  the  you  would  have  done  them  justice, 
water  had  diminished.  The  flam-  If,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  a  feel- 
beau  cast  a  lurid  glare  over  their  ing  as  of  laughter  came  over  me — 
faces  and  arms.  Without  saying  a  to  observe  your  novel  seat,  and  how 
word,  one  of  them  picked  you  up,  naturally  you  seemed  to  fall  in  with 
with  your  chamois  cane,  slung  you  the  ways,  and  relish  the  enjoy- 
on  his  back,  as  a  miller  would  a  ments  of  that  lower  world — it  was 
sack,  and  was  going  down  the  as  speedily  supprestied.  We  were 
abyss,  led  off  by  the  flambeau.  I  approaching 1  We  had  land- 
trembled  for  your  fate,  thus  snatch-  ed  upon  that  other  mysterious 
ed  awav  in  the  very  jaws  of  Tar-  shore !  *  *  * 
tarns;  but,  before  I  could  put  in  a  *  *  And  here  I  must  pause — 
plea,  I  was  as  unceremoniously  reluctantly,  I  confess, — but  I  can 
seized  myself,  and  borne  away  in  say  no  more  :  the  rest  Is  hidden, 
like  manner.  I  have  promised  that  I  will  not  lift 

What  your   emotions    were,   I  the  veil.  Potter,  and  I  will  not.     It 

have  never  had  the  heart  to  ask  is  not  for  me  to  unfold  what  we 

you ;   my  own   were  of  a  mixed  saw,  or    what   happened    beyond, 

nature.      Whatever     of     warmth  Should  I  undertake  it,  I  might  be 

there  was  in  them  was  soon  cooled  compelled   to   exclaim   with    that 

off  when  I  found  my  feet  dangling  French  author,  whose  mind  was  in 

in  the  water.     My  imp  was  of  short  travail   with   a  whole  litter  of  in- 

stature  ;  and,  I  will  do  him  the  jus-  tellectual  prodigies,  "D — n  those 

tice  to  say,  he  used  every  exertion  ancients !  they  have  stolen  all  my 

to  gather  me  up  above  water-mark,  best  ideas." 

but  in  vain.     I  therefore  yielded  Let  us  turn   our  thoughts  to  a 

to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  subject  of  a  more  domestic  nature, 

jrave  my  legs  no  further  thought  I  informed  you  that  Mrs.  Hinz  had 

But  what  he  lacked  in  stature,  he  not  made  her  appearance  for  seve- 

made  up  in  expedition  :  we  were  ral    days     together,    and    argued 

soon  upon  you.     I  found  you  much  therefrom,  she  was  preparing  her- 

more  comfortably  seated  than  my-  self  for  congratulations.     On   the 

self — with  chamois  stick  under  your  fourth   day  of  her  absence,  I  was 

arm  ;  your  two  legs  protruding  for-  comfortably  seated  in  Popo-cat-a- 

ward  under  the  elbows  of  your  fer-  petl,  (so  we  call  the  great  leathern- 

ryman,  and  arms  folded  lovingly  backed,  Mexican  chair,  you  brought 

around  his  neck.     You  were  high  home  as  a  trophy  from  the  war,) 
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opposite  the  bay-window  of  the  sently  began  purring  forth  a  tnov- 
library,  so  pleasantly  overlooking  ing  air,  as  if  resolved  patiently  to 
the  lawn,  the  nver  and  the  distant  sing  the  time  away  till  I  was  ready, 
valley,  turning  over  the  pages  of  It  was  enough.  I  rose.  Letitia,  over- 
Montesquieu.  I  was  musing  over  joyed,  lerl  the  way,  walking  with 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  perusal  much  primness,  down  the  hall,  and 
of  the  chapter,  "Z>c«  kommes  et  des  up-stairs,  along  a  passage-way  lead- 
animauXy  par  rapport  a  la  multi-  ing  therefrom,  and  by  a  narrow  back 
plication  de  leur  e«p^ce."  The  hall  and  door,  to  the  garret.  She 
afternoon  sun  bathed,  in  his  mel-  now  began  to  manifest  evident 
low  rays,  the  tops  of  the  old  oaks  signs  of  agitation.  The  crisis, 
overhanging  the  ravine,  and  shed  a  whatever  it  might  be,  was  doubt- 
softened  glow  through  the  apart-  less  at  hand.  She  conducted  me 
ment.  Suddenly  my  attention  was  to  a  far-off  corner.  My  dear  P., 
drawn  to  a  slight  rubbing  against  try  to  picture  to  yourself  the  mix- 
my  nether  garment;  when,  looking  ed  expression  of  complacency, 
down,  who  or  what  should  I  see  bashfutness  and  gushing  happiness, 
but  the  truant  Hinz,  making  ani-  with  which,  pointing,  in  the  midst 
mated  and  affectionate  revolutions  of  her  blushes,  to  a  small  tea-bor, 
around  my  leg — her  countenance  she  said,  ^^  Behold,  in  that  box,  the 
running  over  with  smiles  of  unu-  addition  to  my  family !" 
Bual  complacency.  Her  large  gray  I  looked,  and  sure  enough  there 
eyes  spoke,  as  plain  as  words,  the  they  lay  nestling  together — one, 
excess  of  some  inward  joy.  With-  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  ! — 
out  doubt  she  had  facts  to  com-  seven  little  mewling  responsibili- 
municate;  and  had  come  to  me.  as  ties,  all  in  swaddling  clothes  of 
her  ever-staunch  friend  in  all  the  softest,  glossiest  fur.  I  stood  for  a 
difficulties  in  which  her  numerous  space,  Ipst  in  anxious  cogitations, 
amours,    or    sometimes    foraging   Seven!    I    inwardly    ejaculated — 

Eropensities in  the  pantry, involved  seven  at  one  time! — B  unihus 
er.  For  a  time,  that  I  pretended  plurumf — 0  temporaf  0  felis! 
not  to  notice  her,  it  was  a  study  to  What  if  the  multiporous  law  were 
notice  the  workings  of  that  in-  of  universal  application !  But  I 
stinct,  and  trace  the  relations  be-  was  drawn  from  these  reflections, 
tween  it  and  gumption.  She  pre-  Among  the  little  whimpering, 
sently  jumped  upon  ray  lap ;  and,  kittenish  things,  nosing  about  to 
looking  in  my  face,  and  then  to-  find  what  they  could  not  see — 
wards  the  door,  said  distinctly,  (Mr.  Potter,  could  you  ever  assipfn 
"  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  a  suflSciently  good  reason  for  kit- 
you  something."  As  I  still  ap-  tens  being  born  blind  ?) — one,  pa^ 
peared  not  to  notice  her,  and  made  ticularly  struck  ray  notice.  It  w» 
no  offer  to  stir,  she  uttered  a  most  of  jetty  black,  with  a  white  ring 
extraordinary  me-w,  full  of  signifi.  raund  his  neck.  Ah  !  Tom  Hini, 
cance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  thought  I,  as  I  saw  it,  you  could 
jumped  down  and  walked  to-  tell  us  sbmetliing  about  these  kittens, 
wards  the  hall-door,  looking  back  As  the  news  spread,  *^  the  Bears" 
to  me.  Still  unsuccessful  in  were  all  excitement.  The  children 
dt awing  my  attention,  she  came  were  in  extacies.  Each  one  of 
slowly  back  ;  resumed  her  place  on  them  was  running  about  tlie  house, 
my  lap  ;  walked  several  times  with  a  blind  kitten  in  its  arms, 
around  in  a  ring;  coiled  herself  up  The  naming  of  all  the  new- 
in   a  comfortable  heap,  and  pre-   comers  devolves  upon  me.     The 
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particular  one  shall  be  christened,  through  my  mind,  with  their  e  -^r- 

T.  PujSjnus  Hinz,     Four  of  them  lasting  "  gehen^s  **  and  **  hohen's  ?" 

were  baptized  in  the  pond,  at  an  — and  thai  every  attempt  at  a  ren- 

early  age.    Gottlieb  officiated  as  dering,  in  which  I  did  not  run  foul 

(lea(!on  and  sponsor.  of  that  inexorable    "Oh  !" — ^yea, 

But  I  congratulated  Mrs.  Hinz  into  your  very  lines  themselves — 
on  her  safe  deliverance  from  her  was  a  signal  failure?  Therefore, 
seven-fold  perils,  for  which  she  though  the  temptations  to  effort 
luewed  her  thanks.  It^will  interest  were  great,  I  was  forced  to  sacri-^ 
you  to  know,  that  my  wife,  yield-  fice  all.  Success  could  never  be 
mg  to  the  general  enthusiasm,  re-  achieved  in  the  face  of  such  obsta- 
jented,  and  iierself  appointed  a  day  cles.  My  opinion  is,  yours  is  the 
for  the  celebration  of  the  event.  I  only  literal  translation  of  which 
wish  yoa  could  have  dropped  in  to  the  lines  are  capable.  The  inter- 
tea,  jection,  so  far  from  being  superflu- 

If  it  were  not  that  I  feared   to  ous,  is — is — a — I   don't  see  how 

become    categorically     tedious,    I  you  are  going  to  get  rid  of  iL     Its 

sbouM  venture,  while  the  question  effect  is   sprightly.      To    te«t    its 

is  of  cats,  to  introduce  you  to  Tom  power  in  a  general  case,  I  have  in- 

Hinz,  with  whose  name  you  are  troduced  it  in  some  original  lines, 

familiar;   for  he  is  a  "fast"   cat,  having    remote    reference    to,    or 

and  a  leading  star  and    vocalist,  rather  suggested,  by  a  subject  to 

in    the    mysterious    rites   of    the  which  you  made  a  feeling  allusion, 

^Serenado  Caterwaulitndo^''  where  in   one   of  your   letters,   to    wit : 

he  beats  time — while  the  other  per-  the    little   entertainment   on    that 

formers,    ^^zhchen^    fieulen,    apru-  occasion   when  you   contemplated 

de//i,  kratzen^ — with  all  the  mad  the   animated   perimeter   of  your 

energy  and  emphasis  of  an  orches-  body,  "  done  in   bugA."      The  ac- 

trai  leader.     His  voice  is  a  barri-  count    you    gave,    interested    me 

tone,  of  great  compass  and  flexi-  much.     It  brought  vividly  to  mind 

bilitj.    It  is  conspicuous  above  all  Sidney  Smith's  cold  missionary,  on 

the  rest.  the   side  board,   surrounded    by   a 

If  I  have  appeared  indifferent  to  bloodthirsty  throng  of  hungry  can- 

your  generous  otfer,  to  furnish  me  nibals.     Your  es<'>ape,  with  a  whole 

with  a  copy  of  the  whole  transla-  skin,  wasclearty  miraculous;  though 

tion  of  Schiller's  song,  if  I  could  it  was   a  pity  to  spoil   so  pretty 

assist  you  to  a  satisfactory  render-  a  feast,  where,  doubtless,  jollity  and 

ing  of  a  single  couplet,  over  which  good  humour  would  have  animated 

you  had  been  exercising  yourself,  I  the  guests,  in  proportion  to  the  sa- 

beg  you  to  believe  it  was  only  in  vouriness  of  the  viands.     But  here 

appearance.    I  have  neither  been  are  the  lines:  X 

indifferent   nor  forgotten:   by    no 

means :  nor  am  I  like  to,  soon ; —  Tj^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Berne, 

and  I  don't  thank  you,  Mr.  P.,  for  The  bugs  of  Bergamo, 

introducing  that  element  of  discord  The  beggars  of  Bologne : 

into  my  mind.     Do  vou  know,  sir,  .      ^        ^      j  . 

I  have  had  no  pea Je  with  it,  ever  '^^'"%i^ere^b;,'" 

since,  night  or  day  ? — that,  from  the  YouMI  either  hear,  or  feel,  or  see: 

unlucky    moment    I    was   betrayed  Stranger!  whoe'er  yon  are,  that  read, 

into  trying  ray  hand  upon  it,  those  ««  ^^'^eed  :1°^  '*'''**'  ^^'^^  '*''"*^'  ^^^^ 

two     unlucky,     abominable     lines  of  bears,  and  bugs,  and  beggars,— oh!— 

have    done     nothing     but    gyrate  in  Heme,  Bologne,  and  Bergamo. 
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Yoa  seek  the  firat^named  place,  per- 
chance, 
Yoar  peace,  or  pleasure,  to  enhance: 
Small  pleasure,  when,  at  every  turn, 
Confront  you  big  black  bears  of  Berne ! 
In  haste  you  fly ! — and  ihink,  besure, 
In  safety  you  are  now  secure. 
Illusive  dream  !     I  found  it  so. 
Bloody  bed-bugs  of  Bergamo ! 
But  now, — "from  bears  youVe  found 

relreat." 
You   have  ? — "  no  bugs  to   name,  you 

meet." 
You    don't — anew    they'll    make    you 

groan. 
Those  blathering  beggars  of  Bologne. 

You  will  here  be  able  to  jud^e 
of  the  effect  and  value  of  your  dis- 
covery, in  its  application  to  general 
literature.  My  opinion  is,  if  gene- 
rally known,  it  would  meet  with 
very  extensive  application  in  the 
higher  walks  of  literature ;  espe- 
ciallv  in  all  cases  of  difficult  and 
obstinate  rhythms.  I  shall  send  a 
copy  of  the  verses  to  Mr.  Punch, 
whose  weakness  is  a  fancy  for  the 
flowers  of  alliteration. 

I  know  the  small  hoars  of  the 
night  are  at  hand  ;  I  see  your  eye- 
lids begin  to  droop  ;  your  glass  has 
been  replenif>hed,  till  you  place 
your  hand  over  it,  and  cry, "  Spare 
me  r*  The  unrelished  half  of  your 
last  cigar  baa  gone  into  the  fire; 
and  did,  or  did  not  I  see  you  chok- 
ing off  an  untimely  yawn  ?  All 
things  admonish  me  to  stop;  the 
symptoms  cry,  "Enough!"  But 
how  shall  I  say  what  I  have  to  say, 
unless  I  go  on  ?  Voua  avez  rai- 
son^  mon  ami, — go  to  sleep,  Pot- 
ter, while  I  finish  my  story. 

lie  sleeps  !  Faithful  Paul,  thou 
hast  listened  well;  light  be  thy 
slumbers.  I  will  requite  thy  pa- 
tience. My  narrative  assumes  the 
style  of  grand  soliloquy.  I  am  as 
Douglas  in  the  wood,  or  Denmark^s 
Prince,  or  pent-up  Cato. 

Alas, pool  Gottlieb!  Schlittenbube.  Oh! 
'Tis  of  thee  I  must  speak,  of  thee  relate 
What  accident  befel,  as  late  thou  went'st, 


One  moonlight  night,  from  off  the  hilk 
to  bring 

The  cows  to  milking.  Since  the  dis- 
tant day, 

On  Schweinfiert,  in  the  Yaterland,  tboa 
didst 

A  sad  adieu  bestow,  such  things  to  thee 

Had  never  chanced,  in  all  thy  varied 
life, 

Of  driver,  farmer,  cobbler,  cooper,  man 

Of  all  work.  Sad  that  now't  should 
come,  tind  thou 

In  middle  life.    I  pity  thee,  Gottlieb! 

I  feel  for  thy  disgrace;  so  faithful  thoa; 
Beneath  whose  magic  skill,  all  things 

grow  fat 
Around  me,  that  before  were  lean  and 

poor. 

Thou  charmsl  the  swill ;  the  pigs  grow 

fat  thereon ; 
The  horses  prance  in  glossy  coats  aod 

smooth : 
The  cows  let  down  their  milky  tide ;  the 

hens 
Gro  cackling  all  about,  and  laying  eggs, 
As  if  possessed,  whenever  thou  art  oigk, 
A  goodly  store,  for  Easter  Holy-days. 

Well  can    I    overlook    thy   crooked 

tongue, 
Thou  Schlittenbube,   thou,  so  true  ia 

all;— 
So  much  to  recommeod  thee, — what, 

tho'  once 
Tbou  didst  of  'Mine-back,"  angry  say, 

<'  She  falsch !— 
She  hook  me  mit  her  foot,  and  mit  her 

horn 
She  kick  my  pelly !"— What,  tho'  thoa 

dost  call 
My  horses  "she,"  and  say,  "  She  run  to 

goot," 
And  sayst  many  other  foolish  things. 

Alas !  poor  Gottlieb,  how  I  piiy  thee ! 
How  didst  thou  say  it  chanc'd?     Ah! 

yes;  I  mork. 
I  wish  that  Potter  were  awake  to  hear. 

*'De  moon  shine  prigbt;  I  go 
upon  de  hill  pehind  de  parn  to 
pring  de  cows  to  milk;  I  toughtl 
see  de  little  Mis^pel  dog  a  lying  iii 
de  grass ;  so  up  I  go  to  she,  and 
whistle  so, — and  speak  goot  wort 
to  she,  and  call  she  Mis^ple,  Mis*ple, 
60 ;  and  put  m  v  hand  to  rub  she  on 
de  pack.  Mem  Gott  I  I  soon  find 
out  she  Mis'ple  nicht.  But  blitx 
and  donner  I — up  she  lift  de 
schwanz,  and  spatter  etwas,  teufel, 
wie  er  schmell  I  all  on  de  jacket 
roeine  mutter  make  in  Deutsch- 
land.     Oh  I  mein    Gott !— and  in 
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mein  face, — ihn    soUen   alle  Wet-    "  Sleep    on,    my  Paul,    and   leave  all 

ten  andmein  eyc8,  dat  make  me    ^o   lorrbiUoSf.-d  .h,  prid.  of 

cboKe,  and  sneeze,  and  cough,  and  kings  ;"-t- 

spit,   de    ¥rho]e    night    long,    and    Sleep  on  j  nor  dream,  in  utter  conster- 

more  pesides.      Ohi!    Donnerwet-    ^^  ,   "f^*®"' ,,       .       .». 
*     I       TI7         r-  M.'   i_Ai_*  •  i.    You're  doomed  to  yet  another  variation, 

terl        Was     fur      Stinktbier      ist    This  letter's  found  its  end,  like  all  below, 
dasf  Goodnight!    Yours,  truly, 

Simon  Gruntbb,  "  Oh !" 


NUMBER   XTIII. 


Magnolia  Cabin,  Ala.,  185 — .  vvith  painful  contortions  of  face; 

-.    -^        ^.  and  you  were  swearing  diabolically 

My  Bear  Stmon,—  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^   formation    of  your 

Your  letter  recalls,  in  all  their  biped  stt^ed— wondering,  in  a  Par- 
freshness,  the  events  of  our  journey  castic  way,  why  he  hadn't  got  him- 

"  to  Hades.  self  raapec?  cfotrn  before  he  under- 

A  word  I  use  in  deference  to  the  ladies."  took     to     furnish     himself     as     A 

^              .        11       .       .1             .1  "  mount"  for  a  eenlleman  of  your 

Your  pen  IS  as  fluent  as  the  pencil  fl^,},   ^^  „„,g,  ^^^^     The  fellow 

of  Rosa  Bonheur ;  and  I  can  only  „«,  ginning  with  delight  all  the 

regret,  for  the  sake  of  any  chance  time,  probably  in  anticipation  of 

rea<ler,  that  you  should  have  for-  ^j,  f^^^    ^„j  '^^^^  ,^1 J^^,,  ^^^^ 

borne  "harrowing  up'  any  part  torment,  you  paraphrased- 
of  this  fertile  field.  Between  our  "^  ^  '^ 
wives,  (for  T  have  never  before  re-  "Take,  O  biped,  thrice  thy  fee, 
vealed  it,)  I  know  so  well  your  ap-  '^"*^'«'  ]  »^^'*  '^  ^'i»'n«ly  '- 
preciation  of  that,  to  us,  celebrated  in  expression  of  your  satisfaction 
chamois  cane,  that,  in  a  will  which  at  your  restoration  to  your  own 
I  made  over  night,  on  being  put  on  supporters,  he  took  you  literally, 
some  ticklish  duty,  I  solemnly  de-  and  his  face  glowed  with  hope.  I 
mised  to  you  said  companion  of  think  if  you  had  wished  to  get  on 
our  rambles,  as  a  touching  me-  again,  he  would  have  taken  a  reef 
mento  of  our  joys  and  sorrows,  in  the  hump  that  had  so  distressed 
The  legacy,  Simon,  would  have  you.  But  no  such  desire  escaped 
overcome  you  as  that  of  Caesar  you.  You  thought  you  would  wait 
did  Antony  and  his  audience  of  for  a  dromedary  before  taking 
"Friends,  Romans,  country  men  and  another  excursion  astride, 
lovers."  Let  me  now  submit  to  you  the 
But  while  I  was  leading  the  ad-  following  account  of  my  walk  over 
vance  in  that  formidable  raid  into  the  Simplon,  of  which  I  have  often 
the  dominions  of  Plvto,  which  you  boasted  to  you.  It  is  but  a  con- 
have  BO  graphically  described,  my  tinuation  of  my  pedestrian  tour 
ears  were  cognizant  of  faint  but  through  Switzerland,  which,  you 
uninistakeable  sounds  of  muttered  may  remember,  terminated  at  Cha- 
woe  coming  from  the  rear  of  the  mouni,  under  circumstances  some- 
column.  On  looking  back  to  in-  what  depressing.  The  tramp  over 
form  myself  of  their  cause,  I  beheld  the  Tite  Noir  to  Martigny,  and  the 
you,  by  the  lurid  lisrht  of  your  ride  along  the  road  to  Brieg,  I 
torch,  give  the  clearest  evidence  of  leave  to  your  imagination, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  your  suf-  On  reading  over  now  this  sketch, 
ferings.  Your  seat  was  evidently  which  was  written  some  years  ago, 
not  a  cushion  of  down,  and  you  I  discover  not  a  few  words  of  four 
were  trying  to  rise  in  your  saddle  and  five  syllables — a  style  to  which 
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I  was  formerly  more  partial  than  I 
am  now.  But  it  is  hardly  worth 
being  critical  over  ;  besides,  I  dare 
not  go  about  curtailing  the  big 
words,  lest  I  should  be  troubled,  as 
are  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
when  adjusting  the  territories  of 
their  neighbors — I  am  afraid  of  de- 
stroying the  "balance  of  power" 
among  the  periods!  So  here  is 
the  sketch  : — 

It   was   a  bright,  fresh,   sunny 
morning,  towards    the    middle   of 
October,  when  I  left  the  inn  at  the 
little  town  of  Bricg,  to  cross  the 
Alps  by  this  renowned  road.     De- 
sirous of  looking   leisurely  at  the 
marvels  of  engineering  by  which 
the  difficulties  of  the  pass  had  been 
encountered  and  overcome,  I  had 
abandoned  the   diligence    at   this 
point,   and,    with   my    carpet-bag 
(unromantic   appendage)  strapped 
to  my  back,  I  stepped  out  gaily  up 
the  broad,  smooth,  easy  ascent  be- 
fore me.     As  I  in  ten  ted  to  continue 
my   walk   over   the   mountain    to 
JJomo  D^Ossola,  fourteen   leagues 
(about  forty  miles)  from  Brieg,  I 
surmounted  the  first  stages  of  the 
ascent  slowly,   that  I  might  hus- 
band my  energies  for  the  somewhat 
protracted  walk.     Besides,  I  could 
not   but  revert  to  and  linger  over 
the  beautiful  view  on  whi(rh  I  was 
turning  my  back.     The  quiet  val- 
ley of  the  Rhine  lay  behind   me, 
and  over  and  beyond  it  spread  the 
towering  masses  of   the    Bernese 
Alps.     For  hours  I  wound  slowly 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain  :  and 
ever,  as  I  paused  to  look  back,  the 
peaceful    valley,  dotted    with    cot- 
tages, the  village  where  I  had  slept 
and  the  majestic  mountains,  met 
my  gaze.     For  hours  the  sounds  of 
lowing  herds,  gathered   far  below, 
and  of  the  bells  in  the  village,  (it 
was  Sunday,)  greete^l  my  ears ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  road  turned  to 
quit  the  wild  valley  of  the  Sal  line, 
uiat  I  paused  to  take  my  last  look 


of  the  now  distant  town,  and  the 
river  dwindled  to  a  ribbon. 

Here  below  you,  far  down  in  the 
deeps  of  the  gorge,  the  Saltine 
murmurs  hoarsely  as  it  winds  and 
foams  over  huge  fraorments  of 
rocks,  riven  in  past  ages  by  frost 
and  avalanche,  from  their  hold  on 
the  mountain  sides,  and  burled  with 
Titan  force  down  the  precipice 
into  the  abyss  beneath. 

One  draws  back  in  terror  from 
the  jaws  of  this  pit,  where  the 
darkness  and  cavernous  sounds  of 
the  water  seem  to  belong  to  regions 
in  which  monsters  might  dwell, 
and  whence  Gorgons  might 
emerge.  But  far  away,  where  the 
Rhine  glides  sinuously  to  the  dis- 
tant south,  the  valley  smiles  upon 
you,  glowing  in  the  sun-light. 

As  I   pursued    my    way    more 
briskly    up    the    mountain — now 
skirting  a  precipice,  now  crossing 
a  torrent — with   the  white  spark- 
ling snows  of  the  distant  glaciers 
looking  down  upon  me  from  the 
cold  heights,  I  passed  an  English 
travelling-carriage,     with     several 
occupants  looking  at  so  much  of 
the  view  as  could  be  seen  through 
the   glasses   of   the  close  vehicle. 
Perhaps  tliey  had  looked  at  these 
scenes  before,  and  could  afford  to 
doze  in   the  corner  of  their  car- 
riage, while  this  magnificent  page 
of  nature  lay  open  by  them.     A 
stout,  well-favoured,  neatly-dressed 
man  walked   in  advance,  whom  I 
at  first  mistook  for  the  proprietor 
of  the  carriage   and  its  contents. 
I  spoke   to   him    in  passing,  and, 
from    the    manner    in    which    he 
treate<^i   the  few  luckless  Ifs  that 
came  in  his  way,  I  saw  it  was  only 
honest    Buller    exotericised,   and 
doing   the   factotum    to   my  lady, 
whose  neat  establishment  was  on 
its  way  to  Florence,  or  elsewhere, 
to  pass  the  winter. 

Pressing  on  around  the  head  of 
the  Ganther  Thai,  over  a  bridge, 
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and  passing  Beresal,  a  lonely  ta-  same  which  occupies  the  similar, 
vern  consisting  of  two  buildings,  though  larger  station,  on  the  St. 
connected  by  a  roof  over  the  road,  Bernard — and  dispenses  its  hospi- 
I  came  to  the  galleries  at  the  head  talities  unrewarded  not  only  to  the 
of  the  S(th albert.  Here  avalanches  distressed,  and  storm-beaten  way- 
are  frequent  and  dangerous.  The  farer,  but  also  to  the  less  needy 
galleries  are  accordingly  arched  wight  who  seeks  its  walls  to  in- 
witli  heavy  stone,  or  partly  cut  in  dulge  his  curiosity,  or  to  satisfy 
the  live  rock.  They  are  thus  tun-  the  cravings  of  his  appetite.  On 
nels  constructed  over  the  precipi-  presenting  myself,  and  making 
tous  edges  of  profound  ravines,  of  known  my  wants,  I  was  shown  into 
a  durability  to  resist  torrent  and  the  refectory,  and  a  plain  dinner  of 
frost,  and  of  a  massiveness  to  defy  soup,  boiled  beef  and  veal,  with 
the  collected  snows  of  many  win-  figs  and  nuts,  was  placed  before  me. 
ters,  rushing  down  the  mountain-  In  my  diary  I  find  this  sententious 
side  in  swift  and  whelming  masses,  phrase :  ^  bread  tremendously  hard 

Not  far  beyond  this  point  is  the  — wine  sour;"  so  that  the  dinner  was 
culmination  of  the  road,  marked  probably  only  so-so.  Perhaps  the 
by  a  large  cross,  inviting  the  pil-  good  father  who  supervised  the  hos- 
grims  of  the  fold  of  his  Holiness  pitalities,  and  sat  opposite  me  at 
io Aves  BXi(!i  Paternosters,  "Twenty  the  table,  had  heard  and  approved 
days'  indulgence  to  any  one  who  the  maxim  of  that  wary  host,  wbo 
shall  say  twelve  Pa/cr«oaier5  here."  never  dined  his  guests  on  partridge 
Thus,  or  nearly  so,  runs  the  in-  when  chicken  would  do  as  well, 
scription.  Here  all  is  barrenness  My  pack  placed  me  in  the  category 
and  sterility.  A  few  dwarf  pines,  of  travelling  artists  or  wandering 
the  hardy  birch  and  the  clinging  burschen,  and  the  monk  spread  hia 
moss,  mark  the  outposts  of  vegeta-  table  in  conformity  to  my  pre- 
tion.  Huge  disjected  rocks  and  sumed  tastes.  Any  such  conjecture 
jagged  eminences  turn  their  brown,  must  have  been  verified  to  the  satis- 
bare  sides  to  the  sky,  or  lie  prone  faction  of  the  worthy  padre  by  my 
amid  the  primeval  silence.  An  appetite — the  performance  of  which 
early  snow-storm  had  covered  the  so  gratified  my  kind  host,  that  he 
ground  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a  fell  asleep  as  he  sat,  nodding  un- 
foot,  and  chilling  winds  swept  over  conscious  approbation.  Good  old 
the  rocky  waste.  I  remembered  father  confessor  I  If  your  wine  of 
the  beautiful  valley  I  had  left  a  few  that  day's  dinner  had  been  as  acid 
hours  before,  basking  in  the  sun-  as  that  I  was  drinking,  how  could 
shiue,  and  rich  in  autumnal  fo-  your  dreams  have  been  sweet? 
liage ;  and  now  I  stood  in  the  And  yet  none  but  pleasant  dreams 
midst  of  winter.  A  short  walk  could  have  sported  their  "  airy 
onward  brought  me  to  the  Hospice,  nothings"  beneath  the  benevolent 

The  Hospice — established  by  Na-  smile  that  spread  itself  over  your 
poleon,  for  the  protection  and  sue-  ruddy  face,  like  unto  a  filmy  veil, 
cour  of  travellers  amidst  the  in-  the  transparent  folds  of  whicli  re- 
clemencies  and  vicissitudes  of  these  veal  the  peace  and  joy  of  the 
inhospitable  heights — is    a   large,  sleeper. 

squaie  looking  building  of  stone,  of  ^*  Awaking  with  a  start"  the  now 

a  very  plain,  substantial  exterior,  lively  friar  showed  me  the  chapel, 

It  is  still   unfinished,  but  is  occu-  chiefly  remarkable  for   a   rooney- 

pied  by  three  or  four  brothers  of  box,  labelled,  "Alms  to  the  poor." 

the  order  of  St.   Augustine — the  In  this  it  is  customary  to  deposit  a 
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gratuity,  supposed  to  be  graduated 
by  your  means,  and  the  value  of 
the  dinner  you  b»ve  eaten.  Hav- 
ing complied  with  this  sensible 
custom,  in  a  manner  I  hope  satis- 
factory to  my  conductor ;  and  pat- 
ting a  great  yellow  puppy  of  a  St. 
Bernard  on  the  head,  I  resumed 
my  downward  walk,  still  amid  snow 
and  cutting  blasts. 

As  I  descended.  Nature  gradu> 
ally  deposited  her  icy  fetters. 
Here  and  there  a  hardy  wild-flower 
peered  from  a  crevice  which  shel- 
tered it  from  the  cold  breath  of  the 
north.  Farther  on.  the  grateful 
green  sward  replaced  the  carpet  o!' 
snow,  which  had  glittered  in  my 
eyes,  or  been  whirled  in  gusts  about 
my  head.  Soon  the  trees  grew 
larger,  and  birds  twittered  in  the 
branches ;  and  now  the  blue  at- 
mosphere of  Italy  encompassed  roe, 
and  the  balmy  airs  which  floated 
from  the  Mediterranean  succeeded 
to  the  rude  blasts  which  had  swept 
about  the  bleak  pinnacles  of  the 
mountains. 

Sometimes  'oitering  leisurely 
along,  again  running  at  speed 
down  the  smooth  way,  I  reached 
the  loneliest  and  sublimest  pass  in 
the  deepest  gorge  these  Alpine 
passes  boast.  It  is  the  pass  and 
the  valley  of  the  Gondo.  The 
road  is  excavated  along  the  face  of 
a  perpendicular  cliff  many  hundred 
feet  high.  It  hangs  over  the 
waters  that  foam  in  their  bed  far 
below.  Over  against  you  the  cliff 
rises  so  high  that  the  mind  grows 
dizzy  in  the  effort  to  comprehend 
it  The  celebrated  gallery  of  the 
Gondo,  nearly  six  hundred  feet 
long,  is  pierced  in  the  side  of  the 
live^  rock.  It  is  lighted  by  three 
openings,  serving  as  windows, 
where  the  face  of  the  rock  was  in- 
vaded by  miners,  suspended  over 
the  abyss  in  baskets  fastened  to 
ropes,  pendant  from  the  top  of  the 
precipice.     Excavating  in  both  di* 


rections  from  these  openings,  the 
progress  of  the  work  was  trebled. 
It  is  a  dark,  lonely,  almost  fearful 
place.  Though  the  sun  was  still 
some  hours  above  the  horizon, 
darkness  brooded  here,  and  bats 
hovered  over  the  chasm  and 
wheeled  against  the  huge  walls. 

Emerging  from  the  sombre  gal- 
lery, the  white  torrent  of  the  Frasci- 
nati  is  spanned  by  a  bridge^  beneath 
which  the  waters  leap  in  foam  to 
the  gulf  below.  No  grander  col- 
lection of  objects  can  be  presented 
to  the  imagination  :  the  deep, 
dark  chasm — the  huge  cliff,  oppo- 
site, which  though  a  thousand  feet 
away,  seems  nigh  enough  to  be 
touched,  if  the  fearful  traveller 
were  bold  enough  but  to  lean  over 
the  brink — the  rushing  river,  so  far 
down  that  it  can  be  but  dimly 
seen,  while  its  sounds  come  in  hol- 
low reverberations  to  the  ear — the 
long,  dark  gallery  behind  you, 
whose  impenetrable  depths  might 
harbor  the  legions  of  Achat^ — 
and  the  wild  cataract,  bounding 
from  its  dizzy  height,  and  dashing 
under  your  feet  into  sheeted  foam 
and  clouds  of  spray. 

Passing  onward  under  beeU 
ling  cliffs  which  overhung  the 
stream  on  either  side,  I  entered 
Italy,  and  arrived  at  Issila  about 
six  in  the  evening.  This  is  the 
custom-house,  and  my  passports 
were  duly  inspected. 

Tired  with  a  varied  walk  of  full 
thirty  miles,  I  contemplate<l  pass- 
ing the  night  at  the  inn  here;  but 
"  my  lady,"  whose  carriage  had 
outstripped  me  in  the  descent  of 
the  mountain,  had  occupied  all  the 
rooms  of  the  \hi\Q  auberge  with  her 
train,  and  I  set  forward  cheerfully 
for  Domo  d'Ossola^  distant  four 
good  leagues!  The  civil  people 
at  the  custom-house  attempted  to 
dissuade  me  from  undertaking 
what  they  termed  a  hazardous 
walk;   but   as  I  had  little  monej 
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and  abundance  of  hope,  I  could  Weary  and  foot-sore,  I  longed 
disregard  their  representations,  for  the  Iiospitable  lights  of  Domo 
Caution,  with  other  weight)*  in-  d'Oisoia.  **  Three  miles,"  said  the 
gredients,  is  usually  found  at  the  first  man  of  whom  I  inquired  the 
bottom  of  the  cup  of  life.  distance.  I  walked  on,  cheered  by 
The  moon  liad  now  risen  and  the  pro5|>ertive  termination  of  my 
shed  a  mellow  light  on  the  roman-  labor.  "  How  far  to  Domo  cTOi' 
tic  landscape.  I  soon  had  to  tra-  sola^^^  asked  I,  peeping  into  the 
rerw  a  portion  of  the  road  which  doorway  of  a  hut,  alter  having 
had  been  undermined  and  ruined  manfully  accomplished  what  seem- 
by  former  floods.  Missing  the  ed  to  me  little  short  of  five  miles, 
point  at  which  the  diligence  turne<l  '^  Una  lega  Mignore^'*  came  back 
aside  and  avoided  the  obliterated  in  tones  that  seemed  to  issue  from 
causeway,  I  found  myself  involved  a  cracked  fiddle.  One  league  !  So 
in  its  confused  and  desolate  re-  th«t  I  must  have  been  describing 
mains.  Over  fragments  of  rock,  a  circle,  of  which  Domo  cTOssola 
and  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  I  was  the  centre.  These  provoking 
slowly  picked  my  solitary  way —  Italians  have  no  i«lea  of  distance, 
sometimes  descending  to  the  bed  of  But  the  lighis  of  the  long-expected 
the  stream,  anon  forced  to  clamber  haven  twinkled  at  iHSt  in  the  dis- 
iip  and  plunge  into  the  thicket  tance;  and,  picking  my  way  over 
above.  For  more  than  an  hour  I  a  broken  bridge,  which  crossed  the 
thus  groped  my  way,  lit  only  by  now  shallow  Doveria,  I  found  my 
the  kindly  light  of  the  moon,  way  to  La  Posia  at  about  ten 
Emerging  from  this  via  mala,  I  o'clock.  As  you  may  guess,  Si- 
met  some  peasants  carrying  grapes,  mon,  a  hot  su|>per  and  a  cigar  con- 
I  bade  them  good-even,  and  got  soled  me  for  the  fatigues  of  the 
some  bunches  of  them,  for  which  day ;  and  I  could  not  regret, 
they  did  not  disdain  to  accept  a  re-  though  I  long  had  occasion  to  re- 
compense. I  have  a  vivid  recol-  member,  my  "  walk  over  the  Sim- 
lection  of  the  entire  approbation  1  plon." 

bestowe<l    on    the  flavor  of  those  Presuming  that  you  have  enough 

grapes;  for  I  had   eaten   nothing  for  the  present,  I  remain 

since  noon,  and  it  was  now  nigh  Yours, 

unto  nine  o'clock.  Paul. 


Those  are  narrow  prejudices  which  wouldselscience  and  religion  in  array  against 
each  other;  and  ihe  praclicnl  consequence — the  making  them,  indeed, adverse — 
though  easy  to  be  foreseen,  is  often  overlooked  in  practice.  If  the  eflbrts,  for- 
merly made  by  a  bigoted  hierarchy,  to  represent  the  cultivation  of  astronomy  as 
opposed  to  religion,  had  proved  successful,  and  consequently  no  Christian  bad 
been  an  astronomer,  the  result  produced  by  themselves — viz..  that  no  astronomer 
would  have  been  a  Christian — would  have  been  triumphantly  appealed  to  in  jus> 
lification  of  their  censures. 

Spare  moments  are  h'ke  the  gold-dust  of  time.  Of  all  the  portions  of  our  life, 
spare  moments  are  the  most  fruitful  in  good  or  evil ;  they  are  the  gaps  through 
which  temptations  find  the  easiest  access  to  the  garden  of  the  soul. 
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SCHILLER  8   PICCOLOUINI. 


Act  4fA— ScsNX  4. 

Max  Fiogolomini,  Octavio  Picx^olomini,  Qttestknbeeo. 

Max. — There    is   he,    himself.     Welcome,   my  father !     [Hb 
races  htm,  bu%  upo7i  seeing  Questenberg,  coldly  steps  baek.^ 
Art  bu.<(y  ?    I  will  not  interrupt  you. 

Octavio. — How  now,  Max  ?    Look  more  kindly  on  our  ^ nest ; 
An  old  friend  should  ever  hare  our  be»t  regard — 
The  royal  messenger,  we  should  receive  with  awe. 

Max  [dryly]. — Welcome,  Von  Questenberg,  if  any  good 
Conducts  you  to  our  camp. 

QussTENBBRO  \takes  his  hand.'^ — Draw  not  away, 
Count  Piccolomini,  not  on  my  account; 
I  hold  your  hand,  and  mean  no  vulgar  compliment. 
Octavio — Max  Piccolomini! 
Names  of  deep,  but  salutary  import. 
The  crown  of  Austria  need  fear  no  change 
So  long  as  two  such  blissful  stars  combine 
To  shed  upon  her  arms  their  kindly  rays. 

Max. — Quite  out  of  place ;  alas,  Sir  Minister, 
You  came  not  here  to  praise;  I  know  it  well: 
Your  province  was  to  censure  and  condemn. 
Pray  let  me  have  no  vantage  o'er  the  rest. 

Octavio — He  comes  from  court,  where,  with  the  duke,  it  seems 
One  is  not  so  well  content  as  we  are  here. 

Max. — And  what  new  fault  have  they  to  find  with  him  f 
That  what  he  understands,  he  will  perform  ; 
Well,  time  and  fame  will  show  therein  he's  right. 
'Tis  not  his  nature  plinnt  to  bend  and  turn 
As  others  do;  it  goes  against  his  grain. 
A  master-spirit  dwells  within  his  breast, 
And  suited  to  the  place  he  occupies. 
'Tis  well  for  us  he  s  so  ;  for  few  can  rule 
And  shape  their  thoughts  so  wisely  to  their  end  j 
Well  for  the  whole,  that  such  a  rallying  point — 
So  firm  a  stay  and  pillar — can  be  found. 
On  which  with  confidence  we  may  repose: 
For  such  is  Wallenstein,  and  though  the  court 
Might  find  a  more  submissive  tool,  the  army 
Wants  no  other  guide. 

QuESETNBKiia. — ^Thc  army,  forsooth ! 

Max.— 'Tis  sweet  to  see  how  he  awakens  life 
And  strength  in  all,  and  animates  the  whole; 
How  every  gift  and  faculty  stand  forth 
And  ripen  soon  beneath  his  genial  glance: 
From  each  he  draws  his  own  peculiar  power. 
And  keeps  him  strait  within  his  proper  sphere, 
So  well  he  makes  another's  gifts  his  own. 

QuESTENBBBG. — No  One  denies  that  he  well  knows  his  men, 
And  profits  by  them  ;  but  while  master  here, 
He  quite  forgets  his  duty  to  his  king. 
And  acts  as  if  from  birthright  came  his  worth. 

MAX.-^And  does  it  not  ? — ^with  every  right  thereto, 
And  power,  literally  to  effect 
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His  nature's  end :  to  gnin  the  highest  place 
Which  his  superior  service*  demand? 

Insstrnbero. — So  then,  at  last  upon  his  generous  will 
It  must  depend  what  place  we  all  may  have. 

Max. — The  rarest  man  will  claim  no  ordinary  trust: 
Give  him  but  room,  he  soon  will  find  his  goaL 

Inkstenberg. — We  know  that  well. 

Max. — Yes,  all  frightens  you 
That  has  a  depth ;  you  never  are  at  ease 
Unless  a  downright  flat  lies  at  your  feet. 

OcTAvio  [to  Que-Henbtrgl. — Depend  that  all  is  right;  yoa^ need  not 
fear; 
rris  useless  to  continue  in  this  strain. 

Max. — In  want,  you  call  to  aid  a  noble  mind, 
And  when  it  comes,  repel  it  with  your  fears. 
You  would  have  all  that's  rare  and  great  assume 
An  ordinary  shape.    But  in  the  field, 
The  general  must  in  person  act  and  see, 
And  every  gift  of  nature  put  in  play. 
Then  grudge  him  not,  that  he  will  choose  to  live 
Within  his  great  proportions;  that  he  consults 
The  interior  oracle  of  hi»  breast, 
And  not  dead  books  and  musty  manuscripts. 

OcTAVio. — My  son,  revere  the  ancient  ordinances; 
The  precious  weights  which  oppressed  man  has  bound 
Upon  his  tyrant's  will.    Absolute  power 
Is  ever  to  be  feared.    The  way  of  order, 
Though  it  may  wind,  is  no  misleading  path. 
Strait  go  the  lightning's  flash,  and  cannon  ball's 
Terrific  course;  with  furious  bound  it  strikes 
The  nearest  road,  and  crushes  as  it  flies. 
My  son,  the  route  that  peaceful  man  would  tread, 

On  which  the  smiles  of  Heaven  ever  beam — 
Follows  the  stream,  and  sweeps  along  the  vale. 
Winds  round  the  vine-clad  hills  and  fields  of  grain, 
Respecting  all  the  sacred  bounds  of  property — 
It  brings  him  late  but  safer  to  his  goal. 

QuBSTENBERO.— O,  hear  thy  father's  voice — O  hear  the  words 
Of  him,  at  once  the  hero  and  the  man. 

OcTAvio— Child  of  the  camp,  and  cradled  in  the  din 
Of  war,  thy  eyes  have  never  witnessed  peace, 
Nor  higher  worth  than  military  skill. 
The  great  and  sudden  acts  of  violence — 
The  alt-engrossing  wonder  of  the  day. 
Ensure  no  tranquil,  lasting  happiness. 
In  haste  the  soldier  builds  his  linen  town. 
Its  momentary  bustle  fills  all  ears — 
The  markets  are  alive,  the  roads  and  streams 
Are  filled  with  freight,  and  busy  trade  revives. 
Another  morn,  the  tents  are  quickly  stru^.k. 
The  host  moves  onward ;  still  ns  the  church-yard, 
The  fields  of  grain  lie  trodden  under  foot. 
And  autumn's  fruits  are  blasted  in  the  bud. 

Max. — O,  let  the  Ceesar  soon  conclude  a  peace! 
The  bloody  laurel  would  I  give  with  joy 
For  the  firbt  violet  that  blooms  in  March — 
The  fragrant  oflering  of  the  new-born  year. 

OcTAVio. — How  now?    Why  art  thou  changed  so  suddenly? 

Max. — I  never  have  seen  peace  ?    I  have  seen  it : 
But  now  my  way  came  thence,  through  smiling  lands, 
Untainted  by  the  breath  of  war.    O,  father. 
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Life  has  charms  that  we  till  now,  have  never  known. 
We  like  the  roving  band^  that  coaMs  aiooj^ 
The  sterile  shores  of  life,  mewed  up  within 
The  clo^te  and  mu.'«ty  ship,  with  manners  rude, 
Know  nothing  of  the  land  but  secret  cares, 
Where  but  a  thievi2»h  landing  we  may  ri^k. 
What  Iteauties  lie  concealed  within  the  vales — 
Alas!  none  beam  upon  our  dreary  track. 

OcTAVio  [leith  marled  attetUion]. — And  hast  thou  seen  tbem  ob 
thy  journey  hither? 

Max. — It  was  the  first  free  moment  of  my  life. 
Tell  me,  what  is  the  price  and  end  of  toil, 
That  steals  from  me  my  youth,  and  leaves  my  heart 
And  mind  a  lonely  waste,  and  prey  to  care? 
For  this  camp's  ceaseless  din  and  bustling  throng, 
Tho  same  returning  round  of  weary  drill, 
The  shrill  watch-word  and  exercise  of  arms, 
The  neighing  horses  and  the  trumpet's  blast — 
Give  no  refreshment  to  the  panting  soul ; 
The  heart  finds  here  no  cordial  for  its  woes, 
For  there  are  other  joys  and  happier  times. 

OcTAVio. — Much  hast  thou  leurnt  on  this  short  way,  my  son! 

Max  — O.  glorious  day  !  when  the  soldier  at  length 
Returns  into  the  path  of  tranquil  life; 
The  banners  flutter  to  the  joyful  breeze. 
And  homeward  beats  the  gentle,  peaceful  march — 
When  every  hat  and  helmet  is  bedecked 
With  verdant  leaves,  the  last  spoil  of  the  fields; 
The  town  doors  open  of  their  own  accord. 
Not  shattered  by  the  bombshell's  mighty  shock: 
The  walls  around  are  filled  with  peaceful  men, 
That  shake  the  heavens  with  their  welcome  cries; 
And  merry  peals  from  every  slet'ple  chime, 
Ringing  the  happy  close  of  bloody  days, 
Murmuring  streams  from  villages  and  towns, 
The  Hwarming  crowd,  that  with  continual  stay 
And  fond  caress  impede  the  army's  march  ; 
Then,  glad  to  have  survived  his  son's  return, 
With  hearty  grasp,  the  gray-haired  sire  shakes  his  hand; 
He  comes  a  stranger  to  his  long-lost  home — 
The  tree,  that  was  a  twig  when  he  went  forth, 
Now  ^p^eads  its  ample  branches  o'er  his  head ; 
A  blushing  maiden  steps  to  greet  him  at  the  door, 
Whom  he  had  lefl  an  infant  in  the  arms; 
O!  happy  he,  who  finds  an  open  house. 
And  tender  arms  to  fold  him  in  their  sofl  embrace! 

QuESTENBEKO  [in  ail  altered  tonel. — O,  that  such  joys  were  come 
to-morrow  or  to-day ! 
That  seem  at  present  doomed  to  distant  time. 

Max. — And  who's  to  blame,  but  you  in  Vienna? 
Freely  will  I  acknowledge,  Questenberg, 
That  when  I  saw  you  here,  I  felt  my  soul 
Indignant  rise,  for  you  retard  the  peace — you. 
And  force  the  warrior  to  compel  a  truce. 
The  duke  you  harass,  and  impede  his  steps — 
You  slander  him,  and  why?     Because  he  deems 
The  welfare  of  the  world  of  more  account 
Than  the  few  rods  of  land  that  Austria  claims; 
You  drive  him  to  revolt,  and  to  what  more — 
God  knows,  becau^e  he  spares  the  Saxon  State, 
And  treats  the  foe  with  greater  confitlence — 
The  only  plan  that  (tan  conduce  to  peace. 
Go;  as  I  love  all  that's  good,  I  hate  you. 
And  here  I  vow  that  1  will  spill  my  blood — 
My  heart's  best  blood — for  him — (or  Wallenstein, 
Drop  by  drop,  ere  you  shall  triumph  in  his  fall. 
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f^*Mm*6  (f-r^Xc^  -PcUi^uL,}  (Urui- 

^               CHAP.   I.  * 

When  I  was  at  the  Normal  of  Vannes  where  they  had  previ- 
School  (it  was  in  the  year  of  grace  ously  studied,  had  not  taught  them 
1848),  I  became  intimate  vvith^two  enough  Greek.  We  regretted 
of  my  fellow-pupils,  the  brothers  Matthew  in  the  school;  it  was  his 
Debay.  They  were  Bretons,  born  vocation  ;  he  wished  to  learn  ;  he 
at  Auray,  and  nithouoh  they  were  had  a  rage  for  teaching  ;  he  was 
of  the  same  age,  (lacking  a  few  born  a  professor.  As  for  Louis, 
momenU,)  they  did  not  in  the  least  we  all  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
resemble  each  other,  and  I  never  pity  for  so  fine  a  figure  to  b^  buried 
saw  such  ill-raaiched  twins.  Mat-  in  a  university  cloister;  for  him  to 
tbew  Debay  was  a  litile  man  of  take  the  gown  would  have  sadden- 
twenty-lhree ;  ugly  and  stunted,  ed  us  as  mu(di  as  for  him  to  assume 
His  arms  were  too  long,  his  shoul-  the  monk's  frock, 
ders  too  high,  and  his  legs  too  They  were  not  without  resourres. 
short — vou  would  have  taken  him  In  fact,  we  thouffhtthem  rich,  when 
for  a  hunchback  who  had  mislaid  comuariniy  their  fortune  with  ours 
his  hump.  His  brother,  Louis,  was  — ihey  had  Uncle  Yvon.  Uncle 
a  type  of  aristocratic  beauty  ;  tall,  Yvon,  formerly  Captain  in  the 
well-made,  a  Greek  profile,  a  splen-  coasting- trade,  now  pursuing  the 
dill  eye,  a  superb  moustache,  and  occupation  of  Sardine  fishing,  own- 
his  hair  was  so  black  that  it  had  a  ed  several  boats,  many  nets,  some 
bluish  tinge.  Poor  Matthew  was  property,  and  a  pretty  house  near 
not  exactly  red-haired,  but  he  bare-  the  harbour  of  Auray.  As  he  had 
ly  esc.aped  it ;  and  his  beard  was  never  found  time  to  marry,  he  was 
of  every  imaginable  colour,  in  still  a  bachelor,  lie  was  a  large- 
spots.  The  rtiost  pleasing  thing  hearted  man,very  kind  to  Uie  poor, 
about  him  was  a  pair  of  small  grey  and  especially  so  to  his  own  family, 
eyes,  full  of  shrewdness,  simplicity,  who  stood  much  in  need  of  him. 
sweetness,  and  a  thousand  other  He  had  taken  M.  and  M'me  Debay 
charming  expressions.  Beauty,  to  live  with  him,  and  he  saved  up 
banisheii  from  every  other  part  of  two  hundred  francs  every  month 
him,  had  taken  refuge  in  that  for  the  children, 
corner.  Thanks  to  this  munificence,  Mat- 
When  the  brothers  came  to  the  thew  and  Louis  were  able  to  lodge 
examinations, Louis  sported  a  dandi-  at  the  H6tel  Corneillo,  which  is  the 
fied  little  cane  which  rather  excited  H6tel  des  Princes  of  the  Latin 
our  jealousy.  Matthew  lugged,  Quarter.  Their  chamber  co^Jt  ^^x^^ 
philosophically,  under  his  arm,  a  francs  a  month  ;  it  wasa  handsome 
great  old  red  umbrella,  which  pre-  chamber.  There  were  two  mahog- 
possessed  all  the  examiners  in  his  any  beds  with  red  curtains,  and 
favour.  However,  both  he  and  his  two  arm-chairs,  and  several  chairs 
brother  Were  rejected ;  tiie  College  without  arms,  and  a  book-case  with 
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orlass  doors,  and  even,  Heaven  save 
the  mark !  a  carpet.  These  gentle- 
men took  their  meals  at  the  hotel: 
board  ia  not  bad  at  seventy-five 
francs  a  month  a  head,  so  that  their 
lodging  and  eating  absorbed  exact- 
ly Uncle  Yvon's  two  hundred  francs. 
Matthew  provided  for  the  other  ex- 
penses. His  age  did  not  permit 
him  to  Apply  a  second  time  at  the 
Normal  S(d)ool.  He  said  to  his 
brother,  "  I  am  going  to  study  med- 
icine, and  one  of  these  days  Dr. 
Debay  will  get  a  small  practice 
somewhere.  As  for  you,  you  will 
take  to  law  or  medicine,  as  you 
choose." 

"  And  how  are  we  to  live  ?"  ask- 
ed Louis. 

"Oh,  ril  see  to  that.  I  have 
applied  at  Sainte  Barbe,  and  they 
have  accepted  me  as  Assistant  tutor 
for  the  second  and  third  classes ; 
two  hours'  work  every  morning  and 
two  hundred  francs  a  month.  I 
will  have  to  get  up  at  ^ve  o'clock, 
but  we  shall  be  rich." 

"And  besides,'*  added  Louis, "you 
belong  to  the  lark  family,  and  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  wake 
up  the  sun." 

Louis  cliose  the  law ;  be  spoke 
like  an  oracle,  and  no  one  doubted 
but  that  he  would  make  a  capital 
lawyer.  He  attended  the  courts 
and  took  copious  notes;  after  which 
he  dressed,  ran  about  Paris,  showed 
himself  at  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  and  spent  the  evening  at 
some  theatre.  Matthew,  in  an  old 
brown  coat  that  I  still  see  before 
me,  listened  to  all  the  professors  of 
the  Sorbonne  and  worked  in  the 
evpning  at  the  library  of  St;  Gen- 
evieve. Every  one  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  knew  Louis;  no  body 
was  aware  of  Matthew's  exist- 
ence. 

I  went  to  see  them  every  Thurs- 
day and  Sunday.  They  lent  me 
books.  Matthew  worshif»ped  George 


Sand,  Louis  was  frantic  about  Bal- 
zac. 

The  young  professor  rested  hira- 
himself  in  the  society  of  Fran^t 
le  Ckampi^  of  Goodman  Patience 
and  of  the  Bessons  of  La  Btisson- 
niire.     His  simple,  serious  soul  de- 
lighted in  dreaming  its  way  l»eside 
the  deep  ruts  of  the  cart-wheels, 
along;    the    paths    bordered    with 
heather,  or  under  the  great  ch<»st- 
nut  trees  that  shade  the   BeviFi 
Pool,   Louisas  restless  spirit  follow- 
ed  very  diflferent  roads.    He  was 
eager   to   sound   the   mysteries  of 
Parisian  life,  as  set  forth  in  Balzac^a 
novels,  whose  heroes  he  looked  up- 
on as  living  characters.     He  envied 
and  admired  the  strange  fortunes 
of  Mubempre,  Hastignac,  and  Henr 
ry  de  Marnay,      In  imagination, 
he  dressed  himself  in  their  clothes, 
lived  in  their  company,  assisted  in 
their  duels,  their  loves,  their  enter- 
prises and  their  victories ;  he  tri- 
umphed   with    them.      Then    he 
would  look  at  himself  in  the  glass. 
"Are  they  any  better  than  I  ?    Am 
I  not  quite  equal  to  them  ?     What 
prevents  me   from   succeeding  as 
they  did  ?   I  have  their  good  looks, 
their  wit,  a  better  education  than 
most  of  them,  and,  what  they  never 
did  have,  a  sense  of  dutv.     Even  at 
College  I  learnt  to  distinguish  be- 
tween  virtue  and   vice.       I   shall 
be  a  Mareay  without  his  faults,  a 
Ruhempri     without     Vautrin^    a 
scrupulous  Raslif/nac.    What  a  fu- 
ture! all    the  delights  of  pleasure 
and  all  the  pride  of  virtue  1" 

Sometimes  we  walked  out  to- 
gether. Louis  always  carried  us  on 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  and  in 
the  finest  parts  of  Paris,  He  cho8e 
his  h6tels,  he  bought  his  horses,  be 
decided  upon  the  livery  of  his 
servants.  Whenever  he  saw  some 
ugly  head  lolling  back  in  a  pretty 
carriage,  he  would  cry  out,  "Every- 
thing goes  wrong,  and  this  univeree 
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is  a  badly   manaored   investment,  work   to   the  degradation  of  our 

Would  not  that  coupi  suit  us  a  species."    His  sentiments  were  very 

hundred  times  better  than  it  does  fine,  but  it  was  Matthew  who  went 

its  owner  ?"  along  with  me. 

He  »aid  *' us*' through  politeness.  One  day,  I  took  him  into  the 
When  Matthew  was  allowed  to  de-  Rue  Travertine^  to  see  a  poor  devil, 
cide  upon  our  walk,  he  always  took  whose  name  I  don't  recollect — I 
us  to  the  Bois  de  Meudon  and  only  know  we  called  him  Little 
Ciamart.  He  declared  that  the  Gray  beard,  because  he  was  small 
country,  even  in  winter,  was  lovelier  and  white-haired.  He  had  a  wife 
than  the  town,  and  crows  circling  and  no  children,  and  was  a  chair- 
over' the  snow  pleased  his  eyes  more  mender.  We  made  him  our  first 
than  citizens  trotting  in  the  mud.  visit  in  July,  1840. 
A  paradoxical  opinion  against  The  Rue  Travertine  is  a  street  I 
which  I  have  always  protested.  do  not  care  to  abuse,  because  it  will, 

Louis  followed  us  grumbling  and  no   doubt,    be   demolished    in  six 

halting.    When    we   reached    the  months;  but,  meanwhile,  I  must  sng- 

thickest  part  of  the  wood,  he  would  gest  that  it  too  nearly  resembles  the 

entertain  us  with  mysterious  propo-  streets  of  Constantinople.    Perhaps 

sals  concerning    a^^sociations   like  it  is  paved  or  macadamised,  but  I 

**The  Thirteen,"  of  de  Balzac,  and  will  not  swear  to  it;,  the  ground  is 

gravely  request  us  to  league  our-  covered  with  cut  straw  and  trash  of 

selves  with  him  for  the  conquest  of  every  sort,  intermixed  with  children 

Paris.  who  roll  in  the  mud.     On  each  side 

For  my  part,  I  took  my  friends  are  two  rows  of  tall,  bare,  dirty 
into  some  curious  places.  The  houses,  with  small  curtainless  win- 
Normal  School  has  founded  a  little  dows,  from  which  rags  float  pictu- 
charitable  society,  which  does  some  resquely,  waiting  till  the  wind  is 
good.  A  subscription  of  a  few  good  enough  to  dry  them, 
cents  weeklv,  from  each  member.  Little  Grevbeard  related  his  mis- 
and  the  old  clothes  of  the  scholars,  ery  to  us;  he  made  twenty  cents  a 
compose  a  modest  fund,  which  is  day;  his  wife  plaited  straw,  and 
daily  U8e<l,  and  never  gives  out.  We  made  ten  cents.  Their  lodging  was 
distribute,  in  our  quarter,  some  a  room  in  the  fifth  story,  their  furni- 
pasteboard  tickets,  which  represent  ture  scanty ;  their  window,  a  col- 
fuel,  bread,  or  soup,  some  well-worn  lection  of  oiled  papers.  I  drew 
garnnents,  a  little  linen,  and  a  great  from  my  po(;ket  some  tickets  for 
many  good  words.  This  institu-  soup  and  bread.  Little  Greybeard 
tion  has  one  excellent  effect — it  re-  received  them  with  a  slightly  iron- 
calls  to  young  men   that  misery  ical  smile. 

exists,  Matthew  often  accompanied       "Sir,"  he  said,  " you  will  forgive 

me  up  the  long  crooked  stairs  of  the  me  if  I  meddle  with  things  which 

Twelfth  Ward.     Louis  would  say  :  don't   concern  me,  but  somehow  I 

"Poverty  is  a  problem  which  I  must  don't  think  that  poverty  is  going  to 

try  to  solve.    I  will  arouse  my  cour-  be  cured  with  those  little  scraps  of 

age,  surmount  my  distate,  and  pen-  pasteboard.     You    might   as   well 

etrate  to  the  depths  of  those  un-  put  lint  on  a  broken  wooden  leg. 

happy  houses  where  bread  and  light  You   have    taken   the   trouble   to 

rarely  enter.    I  will  examine  closely  mount  up  aM  these  stairs  with  your 

this  ulcer  which  eats  into  the  very  honourable  friend,  to  bring  us  six 

vitals  of  society,  and  I  will  find  out  pounds  of  bread  and  two  quarts  of 

io  what  proportion  vice  and  fate  soup.  That  will  last  us  for  two  days: 
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but  will  you  coine  back  day  after  of  this  broom  warmly  welcomed  ns. 

tomorrow?     You  can't;  you  have  **  Thanks  to  you,"   he  said,**! 

others  to   look  after.     So,  in  two  am  now  above  want;  already  ray 

days,  I  will  be  just  where  I  was  be-  employers  appreciate  my  services, 

fore  you  came.     In  fact,  I  shall  be  and  I  do  not  despair  of  some  day 

hungrier,   because  one^s    stomach  enrolling  my  wife  in  our  brinrade; 

hollers  louder  the  day  after  a  good  that  will  be  wealth.    But  on  our 

dinner.     If  I  were   rich  like  you  landing,  here,  there  are  two  ladies 

two,  (here  Matthew  dug  his  elbow  who  stand  in  great  need  of  your 

into    my   side,)   I   would   manage  help;    unfortunately,   their   handa 

matters  so  as  to  make  poor  people  are  n't  made  for  sweepinor.'' 

well  off  for  the  rest  of  their  d7iys.'*  **  Let  us  go  and  see  them,**  said 

**  How  ?     If  your  receipt  is  good,  Matthew. 

we  can,  perhaps,  profit  by  it.''  **Let  me  tell  you,  first,  about 

"  There  are  two  ways :  buy  them  them.     They  are  not  people  like 

the  good  will  of  some  shop  or  bu-  my  wife  and   me ;  they  have  had 

8iness,or  procure  them  places  under  reverses.    The  old  lady  is  a  widow, 

government."  Her  husband  was  a  wholesale  jew- 

**0h,  do  hush,"  cried  his  wife,  q\qv^  Roe  d*  Orleans,     He  went  last 

**  I  have  always  told  you  that  your  year  to  California,  with  a  mnithine 

ambition  will  harm  you."  that  he  had  invented — a  ma<thine 

**  Where  is  the  harm,  if  I  am  to  find  gold ;  but  the  ship  was  lost, 

equal  to  it?     I  acknowledge  that  I  with  the  man    and  tlie   machine, 

have  always  wished  to  ask  for  an  and  all  the  rest.    These  ladies  read 

ofl[ice.     If  anybody  offered  me  ten  in  the  newspapers,  that  there  wasn't 

francs  to  set  up  in  the  match-busi-  a  straw  saved.     So  they  sold  the 

nes^  I  would  not  refuse;  but  I  am  little  ihev  ha<],  and  went  to  live  in 

certain  I  should  always  regret  the  i\\e  Rue  (C Enfer  ;  and  then  the  old 

place  I  have  in  my  eye."  lady  ba<l  an  illness  which  eat  up 

"  And  pray  what  place  is  that ?"  everything.      They   came   to  stay 

asked  Mathew.  here.    They  embroider  from  morn* 

**  Street-sweeper.    I  should  make  ing  till  night,  and  don't  make  for- 

ray  twenty  cents  a  day  and  be  free  tunes  at  it     My  wife  helps  them 

by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.     If  to  clean  up  their  room  and  so  on, 

you  can  get  me  such  a  position  as  when  she  can  :  a  person  mayn't  be 

that,  my  dear  young  gentlemen,  I  rich,  but  yet  be  able  to   lend  a 

shall  double  my  income — be  able  hand  sometimes  to  those  who  are 

to  live — ^you  will  not  need  to  come  poorer  still.     I   tell   you  thi^  to 

here  with  your  poiikets  full  of  tick-  make  you   understand  that  these 

ets,  and  I  will  go  to  find  you  out  and  ladies  don't  ask  charity,  anil  that 

thank  you."  you  will   have  to  go  delicately  to 

We  knew  nobody  at  the  prefec-  work.     Besides,  the  young  lady  is 

ture,  but  Louis  was  intimate  with  lovely  as  an  angel,  and  that  makes 

the  son  of  one  of  the  commissaries  them  a  little  fierce,  you  know." 

of  police,  and  he  exerted  his  in  flu-  Matthew  grew  quite  red  at  the 

ence  with  his  friend  and  procured  idea  of  having  been  indiscreet, 

the  nomination  of  Little  Greybeard.  **We  will  find  out  a  way,"  he 

We  paid  him  a  visit  of  congratula-  said.    *'  What  is  the  lady's  nanieT 

tion,   and   the  first  object   which  **  Madame  Bourgade." 

struck  our  attention  was  a  gigantic  **  Thank  you." 

broom,  whose  handle  was  enriched  Two  days  afterwards,  Mntthew, 

with  an  iron  band.     The  proprietor  who  never  before  would  give  pri- 
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fate  lessons,  undertook  to  prepare  I  am  sure  my  uncle  would  rent 
t  youth  for  a  bachelorship.     He  .  them  for  almost  nothing,  to  honest 

was  so  energetic  about  it,  that  his  people,   who    would   like   to    lake 

pupil,  who   had  already  been  re-  them;  and  I  know  some  who  pay 

fused  four  or  five  times,  was  admit-  a  hundred  franca  a-year,  in  the^oe 

ted  on  the  18lh  of  August,  at  the  Traversine/^ 

commencement    of    the   vacation.  Matthew  came  back  in  Ortober, 

Immediately   after    this,   the   two  and  carried  off  his  diploma  with  a 

brothers  started  for  Brittany.   Be-  high  hand.     The  examiners'  notes 

fore  leavinjs;,  Mathew  gave  me  fifty  were  so  much  in  his  favour,  tliat  he 

francs,    ^'l  shall  be  absent,''  said  was  offered  a  chair  at  the  Ghau- 

he,  ^ for  five  weeks.    I  will  not  re-  mont  Lyceum;   but  he  could  not 

turn  until  October.    Every  Monday  make  up  his  mind  to  quit  his  brother 

get  a  cheque  for  ten  francs,  pay-  or  Paris.     From  time  to  time,  he 

able  to  M'me  Bourgade  ;  you  know  gave  me  the  news  of  the  Rue  Tra- 

her  address.     Put  it  in  ihe  post-  versine.     M'me  Bourgade  was  very 

office.  She  thinks  that  it  is  adebtor  ailing.      An    unforeseen    accident 

of  her  husband's,  who  is  paying  her  had  brought  liim  in  contact  with 

by  instalments.     Don't  show  your-  M'lle  Bourgade.     He  was  in  Little 

self  in  the  house:  you  must  not  Gray  beard's    room,  asking    about 

awaken  their  suspicion.     If  one  of  them,  when  Fanny  ran  in,  crying 

the  ladies  falls  ill,  Little  Greybeard  for  help  :  her  mother  had  fainted, 

will  let  you  know,  and  you  must  He  went  with  the  others.     M'me 

write  to  me."  Bourgade   had   only  fainted  from 

I  told  you  that  nothing  but  good  exhaustion:  she  was  now  getting 

and  excellent  qualitiesshone  in  Mat-  better.    Little  Greybeard's  wife  was 

ihew's  small  gray  eyes.     Why  did  installed  as  nurse,  and  was  sent  to 

I  not  keep  the  letter  he  wrote  me  buy  the  medicines  and  the  food  for 

during  this  vacation?  it  would  have  the  invalid,  and  she  was  sudi   a 

pleased  you.   He  depicte<l  the  coun-  wonderful  bargainer,  ih at  she  got 

try  with  simple  enthusiasm;    the  them  for  nothing.    M'me  Bourgade 

golden  furze,  the  Druidical   stones  drank  capital  claret  at  thirty  cents 

of  Carnac,  the  downs  of  Qui  heron,  the  bottle,  and  the  best  chocolate 

the  sardine  fishing  in  the  gulf,  and  at  twenty  cents  the  pound.     Mat- 

the  fleet  of  red  sails  gathering  oys-  thew  performed  those  miracles,  and 

ters  in  the  River  Auray,  all  seemed  did  not  boast  of  them.     They  saw 

new  and  fresh  to  him,  after  a  year's  in  him  a  kindly  neighbour,  thought 

absence.    His  brother  pined  a  little  he  lodgerl  in  the  JRae  Saint-  Victor^ 

for  the  delights  of  Paris;  but  to  and    the  invalid   gradually   accus- 

him  there  was  nothing  but  plea-  tomed   herself  to   the  presence  of 

sure.     His  father  and  mother  were  the  young  professor,  who  showed 

looking  so  well  I     Uncle  Yvon  was  her   the  delicate  attentions   of  a 

80  stout  and  hearty !     The  house  daughter.     Her  maternal  prudence 

was  so  pretty ;  the   beds  so  com-  never  took  alarm.     From  the  sira- 

tortable;  the  table  so  abundantly  plicity  of  his  dress,  she  judged  him 

served  1     **  Do  you  know  the  only  to  be  as  poor  as  herself,  and  was 

thing  which  grieves  me?"  he  added  interested  in   him,  as   he  was  in 

in  a  postscript.     "I  will  tell  you,  her^ 

even  if  you  do  laugh  at  me.     In  A  certain  Monday  in  the  month 

my  uncle's  house,   there  are  two  of  December,  he  made  his  appear- 

great  lazy  rooms,  doing  nothing:  ance  without  an  overcoat,  and  it 

large,  airy,  well-furnished    rooms,  was  very   cold.     After  many  cir- 
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cumlocutions,   she  told  him    that  the  mines  and  the  sands  of  the 

she  had  just  received  the  sum  of  rivers.    It  was  a  very  successful  in- 

ten  francs,  and  offered  to  lend  him  vention,  and  he  called  it  the  ''  Bour> 

half  of  it.     Matthew  did  not  know  gade  Seperator."      To  test  it,  he 

whether  to  laugh  or  to  crj :  he  had  mixed  thirty  grains  of  gold  dust 

pawned   his    overcoat    that    very  with  one  hundred  kilograms  of  dirt 

morning,  for  these  same  ten  franca.'  and   sand  :   the   Seperator  re-pro- 

Thus  matters  stood  between  them,  duced  ail  the  gold,  except  about  a 

after  a  month's  acquaintance.  third   of  a  ^rain.     Satisfied  with 

Fanny  was  less  expansive  in  her  this  result,  M.  Bourgade  sold  all 

friendship.     Matthew — to  her  eyes  he  owned,  left  his  family  enough 

— when  compared  with  Little  Grey-  to  live  upon  for  six  months,  and 

beard  and   the  inhabitants  of  the  embarked  on  board  the  Belle- An- 

Hue  Travertine,  was  a  distinguished  toineite^  of  Bordeaux,  at  the  mercj 

looking  man.  Moreover,  at  sixteen,  of  Providence.    Two  months  later, 

she  had  had  few  opportunities  of  the   Belle- Antoinette  fbundered  in 

studying   the  human   species,  and  the  channel,  off  Rio  Janeiro, 

she  did  not  know  that  Matthew  was  Mathew   thought  that,  without 

ugly,tior  that  she  herself  was  pretty,  making  a  voyage  to  California,  the 

As  for  Matthew,  he  had  never  cared  invention  of  the  late  M.  Bourgade 

for  any  woman,  and  had  never  sup-  might  be  turned  to  some  profit  for 

posed  it  possible  that  any  woman  his  wife  and  daughter.    He  beg^ 

could  care  for  him.     He  thought  M*me  Bourgade  to  trust  him  with 

himself  so  hideous,  that  he  never  the  plans  that  she  had  preserved, 

lifted  his  eyes  in  the  street  to  look  at  and  I  to'^k  them  to  a  pupil  of  the 

the  women  wliom  he  passed.  From  Central  School.     The  consultation 

the  moment  that  he  became  the  was  not  long.     The  young  engi- 

benefactor  of  a  young  and  beautiful  neer,  after  a  moment's  examinatioD, 

girl,  he  simply  felt,  in  the  depths  exclaimed,  ^^  Good  1  it  is  the  Bour- 

of  his  heart,  a  humble  and  tender  gade-Seperator.     The  public  know 

satisfaction.     He  inwardly  likened  all    about   it,   and   the    Brazilians 

himself  to  the  hero  of  V  Beauty  and  make  ten  thousand  of  them  yearly, 

the  Beast,"  who  hides  his  face  and  at  Rio  Janiero.     Do  you  know  the 

only  shows  his  soul ;  or  to  the  poor  inventor  ?" 

Pariah  of  the   "Indian  Cottagfe,"  "He    was     ship-wrecked    and 

who   says,    "  You   can    eat  those  drowned." 

fruit ;  I  have  not  touched  them."  "  The   machine   floated    ashore, 

M'me  Bourgade  related  to  Mat-  then  ;    that   is   by  no   means  ud- 

thew  what  he  partly  knew,  thanks  usual." 

to  Little  Graybeard.    Her  husband.  I  came  back  sadly  to  the  Hotel 

was  very   badly   off,   and    barely  Corneille,  to  give  an  account  of  my 

maile  a  living,  till  he  heard  of  the  embassy.     I   found    the   twins  in 

gold  discoveries  in  California.     He  tears.    Uncle  Yvon   was  dead  of 

then  set  to  work,  and    constructed  apoplexy,  and  had  left  them  his 

a  machine  for  washing  the  dust  of  fortune. 

(  7b  be  conti?tiied.) 
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LINES. 

There  was  a  fire  within  my  brain — 
I  did  not  mean  to  five  thee  pain : 
I  looiced,  I  spoke — I  icnew  not  what — 
I  loved,  and  felt  that  thou  didst  not. 
And  I  was  mad — perhaps  was  weak — 
The  consciousness  is  on  my  cheek 
In  blushes  hot  as  molten  lead, 
And  tears  I  blush  as  hot  to  shed. 
God!  that  I  could  not  hide  my  shame. 
But  needs  must  bare  my  heart  of  flame 
To  hearts  so  cold,  and  minds  so  tame  ! 

Aye  !  think  me  weak,  and  smile  with  those 
*Who  saw  and  jested  at  my  woes  ! 
Such  still  has  been,  such  still  must  be 
The  doom,  the  meed  of  misery. 
When  misery  permits  the  crowd. 
To  guess  the  trouble  it  should  shroud. 
Aye!  think  me  weak,   and  yet — and  yet — 
What  eyes  have  seen  these  eyelids  wet, 
Thougfh  I  have  wept  as  guilt  might  weep 
When  hell  reveals  itself  in  sleep ! 

That  night  indeed — it  was  not  long — 
I  had  no  sense  of  right  or  wrong; 
That  night  indeed — thank  God,  'tis  past! — 
How  could  the  reckless  madness  last. 

And  I  be  breathing  here  ? 
Henceforth  I  shut  within  my  breast, 
A  ghastly  and  eternal  gue»t — 

It»  deep  and  dark  dispair  ; — 
And  thou  and  God  alone  shall  know 
The  inextinguishable  woe. 
Intense,  unmitigated  pain 
Which  weighs  on  sense,  and  soul,  and  brain 


And  I  will  carry  on  my  brow 

A  smile  like  that  thou  wearest  now, 

As  careless  and  as  gay, 
As  if  this  heart  were  brimmed  with  mirth, 
And  had  no  cares  upon  the  earth 

Which  earth  could  not  allay. 
Yet  if  the  smile  1*11  strive  to  wear 
Should  sometimes  wither  to  a  sneer  j 
If  what  I  look  and  what  I  say, 
Have  aught  that's  bitter  in  its  play, 

Forgive  it  and  forget ! 
And  think  I  speak  not  as  I  feel ; 
I  woikld  not  pain,  but  must  conceal 
And  cannot  kill  regret. 
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Benton's  account  of  the  rupture  between  jackson  and  calhoux. 

Two  papers  orig^inally  published  in  the  Charleston  Merctiry^  June  6(h  and  June 
10th,  1854;  revi:ied  and  re-written. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Benton  publislied  tlio  naes8ajs^e  which  Mr.  Lewis  did 
the  fir«t  volume  of  his  **  Thirty  carry,  a  dually  prevented  its  publi- 
Years'  View,"  which  containe<l,  cation  ;  for  it  was  a  challenge,  anj 
'  amons:  other  matters  of  interest,  a  an  invitation  to  publish  as  quickly 
history  of  the  rupture  between  as  possible;  and  we  have  ^^\ 
President  Jarkson  and  Vice-Presi-  reason  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Donald- 
dent  Calhoun,  in  .1830.  An  ac-  son  had  proposed  fo  Mr.  Calhoun, 
count  of  this  rupture  was  given  to  that  this  rupture  should  be  con- 
the  public  by  Mr.  Calhoun  himself,  signed  to  oblivion  by  the  friends  of 
in  1831,  and  all  the  necessary  doc-  both  parties, 
uments  furnished.  To  this  state-  Colonel  Benton  has  now  gone 
ment,  neither  General  Jackson  nor  to  the  grave  with  General  Jackson 
anv  of  his  friends  ever  made  anv  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  it  miorht  be 
reply.  In  1864 — ten  years  after  expected  of  us,  that  we  should  pay 
the  death  of  one,  and  four  years  to  his  memory  the  respect  of  say- 
after  that  of  the  other  of  the  par-  ing  nothing  but  what  is  good  and 
ties  engaged  in  this  controversy —  amiable.  But  there  was  soeh  a 
Mr.  Benton  published  what  lie  was  malignity  in   his  fury,  he  hail  so 

elease<l  to  call,  Jackson's  reply  to  little  scruple   in   vituperating  the 

[r.  Calhoun.     This  exposition,  he  memory  of  all  who  had  ever  stood 

said,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  in  his  way,  that  it  would  be  the 

Amos   Kendall,   to  be   used  in  a  merest  affectation  to  withhold  from 

compilation  of  the  life  of  Jackson;  him  now  the  languaqre  which  we 

he  declared  further,  that  Kendall  applied  in    1854,  when   the  sah- 

had  informed  Mr.  Calhoun  of  the  stance  of  this  article  appeare<l  in 

existence  of  this  manuscript,  and  the  Charleston  i/<?rcttry.    Tlierup- 

r*»quested  to  know,  whether  it  was  ture  had  taken    place  twenty-four 

Mr.  Calhoun's  desire  to  furnish  any  years  before;  most  of  the  parties 

further  information  on  the  subject,  concerned  in  it  were  dead;  the  re- 

or  whether  he   would    rest   upoi»  cord  was  to  be  had  only  by  a  pain- 

what  was  already  before  the  pub-  ful   and   laborious    search    among 

lie;  that  Mr.  Dixon  H.  Lewis  had,  newspapers  and  long-forgotten  doc- 

on  the  part  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  desired  uments;   and  the  subject  w»s  re- 

to  know  the  nature  of  the  evidence  vive<l  by  the  publication,  in  a  Iwok 

in   the   manuscript,  and  that  Mr.  intended  for  popular  circulation,  of 

Lewis  had  afterwanls  declared,  that  .  an  exposition  purporting  to  come 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  determined  to  let  from  the  hands  of  Jackson  himself. 

the  matter  remain  as  it  was.  The  controversy  between  these 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Ben-  gentlemen  grew  out  of  an  assertion 

ton,    that   his   witnesses   were   all  made  by  Mr.  Crawford,  that  at  the 

dead  men.    It  has  been  asserted  by  conclusion  of  the  Seminole  war  in 

some  of  Mr.  Calhoun^s  friends,  that  1819,  Mr.  Calhoun  had  proposed 
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in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  to  punish  authority  to  conduct  the  war  in  the 
General  Jackson  for  disobedience  manner  he  might  judge  best, 
of  onlers  in  the  case  of  the  capture  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  word 
of  Pensacola,  by  which  that  war  wishes,  in  General  Jackson's  letter, 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  This  is  underscored.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in 
was  one  of  the  many  devi('es  his  re|)ly,  notices  the  circumstance, 
brought  out  by  the  parly  tacticians  but  assuming  that  the  President 
at  lie  time  of  the  canvass  for  the  used  it  as  equivalent  to  orders,  he 
Presidency,  when  Jackson  and  Ad-  proves  to  hitn,  by  reference  to  the 
ams  were  the  rival  candidates.  Af-  correspondence  which  passed  be- 
ter  the  termination  of  that  contest  tween  them  in  the  summer  of  1818, 
by  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  what  the  understanding  of  the  gov- 
as  Mr.  Calhoun  stood  in  ihe  way  ernment  on  that  subject  really  was; 
of  certain  politicians,  it  was  deter-  and  then  admits,  that  as  Secretary 
mined  to  ruin  him  in  the  eslima-  of  War,  and  the  vounjjest  member 
tion  of  the  old  chief;  and  the  of  the  cabinet,  he  had  opened  the 
wire-puller  on  this  occasion  was  discussion  and  suggested  the' ex pe- 
Mr.  James  A.  Hamilton.  This  diency  of  making  an  inquiry  into 
was  done  by  telling  him  of  Mr.  the  general's  conduct,  without,  how- 
Calhoun's  position  in  Mr.  Monroe's  ever,  making  any  specific  motion 
cabinet;  and  this  information,  sus-  on  the  subject,  but  merely  as  sug- 
tained  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Craw-  geslions  designed  to  lead  to  ihe 
ford,  induced  the  President  to  write  course  most  advisable  on  this  occa- 
a  letler  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  which,  sion.  In  short,  he  declares,  he  did 
nntil  I  read  Mr.  Benton's  book,  I  what,  as  a  faithful  public  servant  he 
always  considered  the  mosi  impe-  was  bound  to  do,  and  what  he  would 
rious  and  impertinent  letter  whicth  have  been  false  to  his  charge  not 
the  old  hero  had  ever  written.  The  to  have  done.  He  further  states, 
parts  furnished  by  Mr.  Benton  are  that  after  a  full  and  free  discussion 
new,  and  explain  a  groat  deal  of  the  whole  matter,  the  cabinet 
which  before  was  perfectly  myste-  determined  on  the  course  of  which 
rious.  General  Jackson  was  apprised  by 
On  tlie  13th  May,  1830,  General  Mr.  Monroe,  and  that,  in  the  pro- 
Jackson  enclosed  to  Mr.  Calhoun  a  priety  of  that  course,  lie  (Mr.  Cal- 
letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Craw-  houn)  hadf  heartily  concurred.  The 
ford,  in  which  the  latter  asserts,  Preaident,  in  his  reply,  haughtily 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  proposed  in  declares,  that  he  now  -understands 
Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  tliat  General  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  peremptorily 
Jackson  should  be  punished  for  his  closes  the  correspondence, 
conduct  in  relation  to  the  Semi-  Those  who,  in  this  controversy, 
Dole  war.  The  general  as.serts,  took  sides  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  were 
that  the  statement  of  facts  differs  struck  with  the  inexplicable  haugh- 
frora  the  impressions  made  on  his  tiness  of  General  Jackson's  style; 
own  mind  by  Mr.  Calhoun's  letters  and  it  may  be  supposed,  that  on  a 
to  himself  and  others,  and  demand-  bare  exHmination  of  the  correspon- 
ing,  whether, under  all  the  circum-  den<e  now,  even  the  general's 
stances  known  to  General  Jackson  friends  would  admit,  that  it  was 
ami  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  latter  could  not  formerly  the  way  in  which  one 
attempt  anything  to  affect  him,  gentleman  would  treat  another, 
when  he  knew  that  the  former  was  Mr.  Benton's  book  is  so  far  an 
but  executing  the  whhes  of  the  apology  for  General  Jackson,  as  it 
government,  and  was  clothed  with  shows  him  to  have  been  in  posses- 
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sion  of  a  fact  which  was  anknown  Experience  had  proved,  that  the 
to  Mr.  Calhoun  and  also  to  Mr.  Indians  raust  not  only  he  repressed 
Monroe.  It  is  the  concealing  of  in  their  forays  into  the  States  of 
thi?  fact  at  that  time,  and  the  puh-  Georgia  and  Alabama,  but  followed 
lication  of  it  in  1854,  when  every-  to  their  strongholds,  and  maile  to 
body  was  dead  who  could  give  any  feel,  in  their  own  homes,  the  inise- 
account  of  it,  that  constitutes  the  ries  of  war.  These  strongholds  lay 
maliornity  of  Mr.  Benton.  Fortu-  principally  in  Florida.  General 
nately  for  Mr.  Calhoun^s  reputation,  Gaines  had  been  authorized  to  use 
he  had  an  opportunity  furnished  his  discretion  as  to  crosslncr  the 
by  his  enemies  to  vindicate  himself  line;  and  by  a  further  order,  from 
completely.  The  bolt  aimed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  he  was  directed  to 
Mr.  Benton  at  Mr.  Calhoun  has  follow  them  into  Florida;  hut  in 
passed  by  him  harmless;  but  it  has  case  the  Indians  sheltered  tliem- 
fallen  willi  deadly  effect  upon  the  selves  under  a  Spanish  fort,  he  was 
head  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  every  to  halt  and  report  to  the  War  De- 
other  personal  friend  of  Jackson;  partment.  These  orders  were  trans- 
nay,  it  has  rebounded  and  fastened  ferred  to  General  Jackson  when  be 
itself  on  the  head  of  Jackson  him-  was  put  in  command, 
self,  by  this  indiscreet  friend,  who,  It  is  but  justice  to  all  parties 
in  pursuit  of  the  gratification  of  his  concerned  to  state,  that  while  the 
malignity,  looked  no  farther  than  government  thought  that  sufficient 
the  mark  at  which  he  aimed.  discretion  had  been  allowed  to  the 

A  brief  history  of  Jackson's  ca-  general,  he  himself  was  not  satis- 

reer  in  Florida  will  make  the  whole  fied  with  the  extent  of  his  powers; 

subject  of  the  controversy  intelligi-  accordingly,  on   the  6th  January, 

ble  to  our  readers:  1818,  immediately  after  taking  the 

General    Jackson    was   ordered,  command,    he   communicated   his 

December  26th,  UU7,  to  proceed  views  in   a  private  letter  to  Mr. 

to  Fort  Scott,  and  assume  the  com-  Monroe,  and  asked  for  an  extension 

mand  of  the  United  States  forces  of  his  powers.     It  was  out  of  this 

in  that  quarter,  and  to  prosecute  letter  and  its  history  that  all  the 

the  war  with  the  Seminole  Indians  subsequent    troubles  grew.      The 

to  a  speedy  conclusion.  following  is  the  substance  of  the 

By  this  order,  he  superseded  letter,  and  the  history  of  it,  as  given 
General  Gaines,  who  was  detached  by  Mr.  Monroe: 
on  a  special  duty,  that  of  taking  After  commenting  upon  the  re- 
possession of  Amelia  Island  from  a  strictions  imposed  upon  him  by 
gang  of  piratical  adventurers  who  his  orders,  he  asks  for  larger  pow- 
were,  in  various  ways,  annoying  the  ers.  He  suggests,  however,  that 
United  States.  The  position  of  the  if  the  President  is  unwilling  to  as- 
country  at  that  time  was  peculiar  sume  the  responsibility,  he  has  bnt 
and  delicate.  The  southern  borders  to  signify  his  wishes  (the  very  word 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama  were  oc-  used  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun) 
cupied  by  Indian  tribes.  An  im-  to  some  confidential  member  of 
aginary  line  separated  those  States  Congress,  (say  John  M.  Rhea,)  and 
from  the  Spanish  province  of  Flo-  that  he  (Jackson)  will,  within  sixty 
rida;  and  it  was  a  question  how  days,  put  the  country  in  possession 
far,  in  pursuing  a  war  against  the  of  Florida,  without  implicating  the 
Indians,  the  United  States  might  government.  Mr.  Monroe,  some 
venture  to  intrude  into  the  terri-  months  afterwards,  wrote  thos  to 
toriea  of  a  friendly,  neutral  State,  the  general :  "  Your  letter  of  Jan- 
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nary  6th  was  received  while  I  was  aeents,  who  were  practising  their 

BerioQslj    indisposed.      Observing  villainies  in    the    neighbourhood, 

that  it  was  from  you,  I  handed  it  It  was  necessary  to  him  as  a  depot, 

to  Mr.  Calhoun  to  read,  after  read-  and  his  future  operations  depended 

ing  only  one  or  two  lines  myself,  upon  it.    An  inventory  of  Spanish 

The  order  to  you  to  take  the  com-  property,  <kc.,  had,  therefore,  been 

mand  had  before  then  been  issued,  taken,  and  a  receipt  given  for  the 

He  remarked,  after  perusing  the  same. 

letter,  that  it  was  a  confidential  one  By  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary 
relating  to  Florida,  which  I  must  of  War,  dated  June  2,  the  general 
answer.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  makes  the  startling  announcement, 
forwarded  to  you  the  orders  of  that  by  the  capture  of  Pensacola 
General  Gaines  on  that  subject,  and  the  fortress  of  Carlos  de  Ba- 
He  replied,  that  he  had.  Your  nancas,  he  had  put  an  end  to  the 
letter  to  me,  with  many  others  Seminole  war;  and  that,  by  the 
from  friends,  was  put  aside  in  con-  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  whole 
sequence  of  my  indisposition  and  territory  under  the  command  of  the 
the  great  pressure  on  me  at  the  Governor  of  Pensacola  was  ceded 
time,  and  never  recurred  to  until  to  the  United  States, 
after  roy  return  from  London,  on  However  gratifying  it  might  be 
the  receipt  of  yours  by  Mr.  Ham-  to  the  administration  to  hear  that 
bly,  (t.  €.,  the  despatch  announcing  the  war  had  been  happily  ended,  it 
the  capture  of  Pensacola,)  and  then  may  be  readily  imagined,  that  they 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Calhoun."  were  not  a  little  emoarrassed  at  the 
Thus  it  appears  by  Mr.  Monroe^s  position  in  which  they  found  them- 
statement,  that  this  letter  never  was  selves  placed  by  the  act  of  their 
answered.  Mr.  Crawford,  by  his  general.  The  Seminoles  were,  in- 
own  statement,  was  also  privy  to  the  deed,  subdued,  but  the  Spanish 
contents  of  the  letter.  empire  was  dismembered ;  and  they 

According  to  General  Jackson's  promptly  determined  to  repair,  as 

expodtion,  he  did  receive  from  Mr.  far  as  it  lay  in  their  power,  the  con- 

Rhea  just  such  a  letter  as  he  had  sequences  of  the  fault  of  their  gen- 

solicited.    This  letter  was  written  eral.    Pensacola,  with  its  citadel, 

by  Mr.  Rhea.     Its  history  is  a  cu-  was    unconditionally    restored    to 

rions  one.     Who  authorized  Mr.  Spain,  and  St.  Mark's  retained  only 

Rhea  to  write  it?  until  a  Spanish  garrison  should  be 

On  the  25th  March,  1819,  Gen-  ready  to  receive  it.    This  was  of 

eral  Jackson  was  at  Fort  Gadsden,  itself  a  tacit  censure  of  the  general, 

having  crossed  the  line  which  sep-  But  the  reason  of  this  policy,  in- 

arated  the  United  States  from  the  comprehensible  to  his  friends,  was 

Spanish  province.     By  a  singular  furnished  by  his  own  despatches, 

coincidence,  on  that  very  day,  Mr.  That  General  Jackson  considered 

Monroe,  in  reply  to  a  resolution  of  this  action  of  the  government  a 

one  of  the  Houses,  communicated  censure  of  his  conduct  is  manifest 

to  Congress  the  orders  under  which  from   his   private    correspondence 

the  general  was  acting.    The  gen-  with     Mr.    Monroe    during    that 

eral's  despatch   from  St.   Mark's,  summer. 

dated  April  8th,  informs  the  Presi-  That  he.  knew  that,  in  other  re- 
dent,  that  he  had  taken  possession  spects,  his  violation  of  orders  would 
of  that  fortress.  It  was,  he  said,  be  sustained  by  the  administration, 
in  the  possession  of  negroes  and  and  that  they  were  anxious  to 
Indians,  and  a  resort  for  foreign  shield  him  from  censure  by  Con- 
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^ess,    is   equally   obvious.      Mr.  Nullification  party  as  the  text-book 
Monroe  affectionately  informs  him,  of  their  principles,  was  known  to 
that  his  justification  of  himself  (do  be   the   composition  of  Mr.  Gal- 
allusion  by  either  to  the  Rhea  let-  houn  ;  and  that  same  Assembly,  at 
ter)  is  not  a  good  one,  and  invites  that  session,  gave  an  unanimous 
him  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  vote  for  General  Jackson.     At  that 
with  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  order  that  time,  the  utmost  cordiality  existed 
the  latter  might  suggest  to  him  the  between  these   two   gentlemen. — 
true  line  of  defence.    In  the  whole  General  Jackson  was  inaugurated 
of  his  correspondence  with  Monroe,  in  March,  1829,  and  the  mpture 
he  strictly  maintains,  that  he  had  between  the  President  and  Vige- 
acted  in  obedience  to  orders — not  President  did  not  take  place  until 
a  word  about  wishes.    Mr.  Monroe  May,  1830;  nor  was  it  known  pub- 
never  could  convince  him  to  the  licly  for  a  year  afterwards, 
contrary.  But  let  us  return  to  the  Seminole 
In  the  course  of  time,  Messrs.  war  and  its  consequences.    Imme- 
Adams,  Crawford  and  Calhoun —  diately  after  the  commencement  of 
all  of  whom,  as  members  of  Mr.  the  session  of  Congress,  1818-19, 
Monroe^s  cabinet,  were  concerned  resolutions  of  inquiry  into  the  con- 
in  this  trouble  respecting  General  duct    of    General    Jackson    were 
Jackson's  conduct — were,  by  their  offered   in    both    Houses;   in  the 
respective   friends,  nominated   for  Senate,   by  Governor  Jjacock,  of 
the   Presidency.      On   the   subse-  Pennsylvania;  those  in  the  Hoofe 
quent  nomination  of  General  Jack-  of  Representatives,  if  not   by  Mr. 
son,  Mr.  Calhoun's  name  was  with-  Cobb,  were  warmly  supported  by 
drawn;  and  he  was,  in  1825,  elect-  him ;  both  of  these  gentlemen  were 
ed  Vice  President.     It  was  at  this  afterwards  devoted  friends  of  Mr. 
election,  that  General  Jackson,  hav-  Crawford.    Committees  were  raised 
ing  received  a  plurality  of  votes,  on  these  resolutions,  with  powen 
and  no  election  having  been  made  to  send   for  persons  and   papers, 
by  the  electors,  the  House  of  Re-  They  had,  of  course,  access  to  the 
presentatives  determined  the  elec-  War  Office,  and,  as  might  be  pre- 
tion  in  favour  of  John  Q.  Adams,  sumed,  were  there  received  with 
The  friends  of  Jackson  instantly  the  consideration  due  to  their  posi- 
rallied  against  the  new  President,  tion.     The  report  of  Governor  La- 
and  the  Vice  President  was,  from  cock  was  excessively  severe  in  iti 
the  first,  recognized  as  one  of  his  denunciation  of  General  Jackson, 
partizans.    No  one,  who   remem-  An   incident  connected  with  this 
bers  the   history  of  those   times,  investigation    is    remembered    by 
would  give  any  faith  to  the  ground-  General  Jackson,  and  in  bis  exposi- 
less  and  malignant  assertion  of  Mr.  tion  is  tortured  into  Mr.  Calhoun'a 
Benton,  that  the  Nullification  spirit  complicity  with  Governor  LacocL 
of  South  Carolina  originated  in  the  It  happened,  that  one  day,  when 
quarrel  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  General  Jackson  was  with  the  Se- 
General  Jackson.    It  was  in  the  cretary.  Governor  Lacock  was  an- 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  nounced.     Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  pri- 
1828,  that  Mr.  Gregg,  from  the  vately  to  his  door-keeper,  the  name 
Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  General  Jackson  was  heard  pro- 
of Representatives,  presented  the  nounced  in  this  conversation,  and 
oelebrated  exposition    and  protest  Laoock  did  not  come  in.    This  in- 
against  the  Tariff.     This  document,  cident  is  remembered,  and  is  ad- 
which  was  always  regarded  by  the  duced  as  a  proof  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
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gnilt.    He  was  afraid  to  confront  for  them  must  have  been  as  hollow 

his  tool  with  his  victim.    In  other  as  he  afterwards  affected  to  believe 

words,  Governor  Lacock  was  ur-  were  those  of  Mr.  Calhoun  for  him. 

gin^  this  inquiry  at  the  instigation  Without  stopping  to  discuss  the 

of  Mr.   Calhoun,    and   the   latter  question,  whether  the  President  has 

feared  exposure,  if  the  two  should  any  moral  right  to  express  to  an 

come  together.  officer  a  wish  to  execute  that  which 

Now,  this  may  easily  be  ac-  he  cannot  by  or(/^9 command;  nor 
counted  for,  without  the  imputa-  commenting  upon  the  readiness  of 
tion  to  Mr.  Calhoun  of  any  conduct  the  general  to  assume  responsibili- 
unbecoming  a  gentleman.  The  vi-  ty  in  a  case  in  which  the  govern- 
olence  of  Jackson's  temper  was  no  ment  was  afraid  to  act,  we  will  say, 
secret;  and  Mr.  Calhoun  might  that  if  General  Jackson's  letter  of 
sorely,  without  being  criminal,  give  January  6th  had  been  answered, 
Governor  Lacock  a  hint,  in  order  as  he  asserts,  at  Mr.  Calhoun's 
to  prevent  a  violent  and  disgrace-  suggestion,  and  that  the  latter  had 
fbl  scene.  This  is  too  trifling  to  afterwards  proposed  to  censure  him 
be  dwelt  upon;  but  the  name  of  forhaving  thus  executed  the  wishes 
Grovernor  Lacock  makes  it  neces-  of  the  government,  no  language 
sary  to  revert  again  to  the  Rhea  can  adequately  describe  the  base- 
letter,  ness   of   his  conduct.      But   Mr. 

General  Jackson's  statement,  as  Monroe  positively  declares,  that  so 

publifibed  by  Mr.  Benton,  is,  that  far  from  answering  it,  he  had  never 

at  Mr.  Calhoun's  suggestion,  Mr.  even  read  it  until  after  the  capture 

Monroe  sent  for  Mr.  Rhea,  showed  of  Pensacola.     It  was  then  brought 

him  the  confidential  letter  of  Jack-  to   his  notice  by  Mr.  Calhoun — 

son,  and  requested  him  to  answer  searched  for,  and  then,  for  the  first 

it     We  have  already  seen   Mr.  time,  read  by  him. 

Monroe's  history  of  the  letter ;  and  Mr.  Crawford's  letter — that  which 

yet  it  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt,  was  the  immediate  cause   of  the 

that  Mr.  Rhea  did  write  such  a  let-  rupture — affirms  that  this  letter  was 

ter.    It  explains  what  is  mysteri-  produced  at  a  cabinet  meeting,  at 

ous  in  Jackson's  subsequent  corres-  the  suggestion   of  Mr.   Calhoun; 

pondence.     But  with  this  letter  in  and  that  the  reading  of  it  influenced 

his  possession,  he  must  have  been  the  decision  of  the  cabinet  against 

amused  (if  not  too  much  provokecl)  Mr.  Calhoun's   motion  ;    that  hts 

at  the  solemn  farce  which  he  be-  (Crawford's)  views  were  complete- 

Jieved  Mr.  Monroe  to  be  playing,  ly  changed  by  it,  because,  as  it  had 

whilst  he  was  expressing  so  much  never  been  answered,  Gen.  Jackson 

anxiety  to  shield  him  from  censure,  must  have  inferred  the  President's 

He  must  have  known  and  felt,  that  acquiescence,  from  hissilence.  This 

It  was  in  his  power  to  divert  the  is  very  bad  reasoning ;  but  it  proves 

censure  from  himself  to  his  superi-  that  Mr.  Crawford  did  not,  at  that 

ors.     But  whilst  it  clears  up  much  time,  know  that  the  letter  had  been 

.  that  was  unaccountable  in  his  con-  answered.   Mr.  Calhoun,  also,  must 

duct,  it  reflects  no  very  favourable  have  been  ignorant  of  it ;   for  it 

light  on  his  character  for  frankness,  argues  the  most  complete  imbecil- 

He  must  have  regarded  both  Mr.  ity  in  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  call  for  a 

Monroe  and  Mr.  Calhoun  as  two  document  which  must  have  put  him 

miserable  actors  afraid   either  to  to  confusion  had  he  dared  to  do 

acknowledge  or  disown  their  own  what   Gen.  Jackson  charges  him 

acts;  and  his  professions  of  regard  with  having  done.    A  guilty  per- 
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son  would  rather  have  avoided  all  dent  feared  lest,  by  the  death  of 

reference  to  the  letter ;  he  wonld  Gen.  Jackson,  or  some  other  acci* 

have  feared  betrayal  from  every  dent,  it  might  fall  into  the  hands 

person  who  had  ever  approached  of  those  who  might  make  an  im- 

either  Gen.  Jackson  or  Mr.  Rhea,  proper  use  of  it.    He,  therefors, 

Let  us  pursue  the  history  of  this  conjured   him,  by   the  friendship 

letter  to  the  end.    It  will  be  seen  which  had  always  existed  between 

that  the  officious  friendship  of  Mr.  them,  and  by  his  obligations  as  a 

Benton,  whilst  it  gives  us  the  op-  brother  Mason,  to  destroy  it  on  his 

portunity  and  the  means  of  vindi-  return   to    Nashville.      Believing 

eating  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  object  of  Mr,  Monroe  and  Mr.  Calhoun  ^ 

his  malignity,  imputes   a   serious  be  his   devoted   friends,  and  not 

crime  to  Mr.  Monroe  or  Mr.  Rhea  deeming  it  possible  that  any  inei- 

^-or  some  other  person  unknown ;  dent  could    occur   which   should 

but)  until  he  is  known,  it  devolves  require  or  justify  its  use,  he  sare 

upon  the  friends  of  Mr.  Rhea  or  Mr.  Rhea  the  promise  he  solicitedi 

Mr.  Monroe,  to  clear  them  of  the  and  accordingly,  after  his  return  to 

gross    imputation.      But  such   is  Nashville,  he  burnt  Mr.  Rhea's  let- 

the  character  of  Benton's  malice,  ter ;  and  in  his  letter-book,  oppo- 

Eager  to  calumniate  the  memory  site  his  confidential  letter  to  Mr. 

of  a  deceased  enemy,  he  cares  not  Monroe,  made  this  entry:    ^Mr, 

whom   his    poisoned    shaft    may  RhecC$  letter  in  anewer  is  hunt 

wound.     Mr.  Rhea  was  the  bosom  this  I2th  Aprils  1819.' ** 

friend  of  Jackson,  and  we  cannot  What  had  become  of  Jackson^s 

suspect  that  the  old  hero  would  memory?     Mr.  Monroe's  letter  of 

ever  have  consented  to  give  pub-  December  20th,*  gave  him  to  nn- 

licity  to  a  document  which  would  derstand — if  words  mean  anything 

cover  him  with  odious  suspicions.  — that  his  letter  had  never  been 

The  letter  has  been  destroyed,  answered.    Was  not  the  seneral 

Let  Gen.  Jackson  or  Mr.  Benton  aware  of  the  gross  inconmstencj 

tell  the  extraordinary  story.     In  between  his  letter  and  this  solemn 

imputing  any  agency  to  Mr.  Cal-  adjuration  f — ^a  solemn  adjuration 

houn,  he  only  betrays  a  symptom  to  destroy  that  which  now. had  an 

of  that  monomania  under   which  existence  1     Did  no  suspicion  cross 

he  laboured  during  the  latter  years  his  mind  that  a  gross  imposition 

of  his  life.    He  says:  had   been    practised    upon   himt 

**  About  the  time  Mr.  Lacock  Then  was  the  time  to  have  de- 
made  his  report  (to  the  Senate,  manded  an  inquiry;  to  have  ex* 
condemning  the  general).  Gen.  posed  the  fraud,  and  to  have  con- 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Rhea  were  both  signed  the  perpetrator  of  it  to  in- 
in  the  City  of  Washington.  Mr.  famy.  Justice  to  himself,  to 
Rhea  called  on  Gen.  Jackson,  as  be  Mr.  Rhea,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  to  the 
said,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Monroe,  whole  country,  imperatively  de- 
and  begged  bim,  on  his  return,  to  manded  it  But  he  goes  home 
burn  his  reply ;  he  said  the  Presi-  quietly,  destroys  that  which  Mr. 

*  This  letter  is  printed  ia  the  6th  Vol.  of  Calhoun's  Works,  aod  dated  1830, 
instead  of  1818.    The  same  error  is  found  In  Niles'  Register,  of  1831,  from  which 

the  whole  was  copied,  evidently  without  examination.  Gen.  Lacock's  letter,  lo 
which  reference  Is  made  further  on,  and  which  contains  a  complete  defence  ci 
Mr.  Calhoun,  is  not  giren  at  all,  bv  the  editor  of  Calhoun's  Works.  It  was  writ* 
ten  in  1832,  and  appeared  in  Niles'  Register  in  September,  1832.  The  editor  v~* 
satisfied  with  the  correspondence  published  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  himself,  in  18SL 
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Monroe  solemnly  declared  had  no  full  and   complete   vindication   of 

existence,  and  then,  ten  years  after  Mr.  Calhoun,  m  every  particular, 

his  own  death,  when  Mr.  Calhoun,  This  letter  was  written  in  reply 

Mr.    Rhea,   Mr.  Crawford,   when  to  one  from  President  Jackson.    A 

every  man  is  dead,  who  could  have  copy  of  the  letter  was  sent  to  Mr. 

uttered  a  word  in  explanation  of  Calhoun,  that  he  might  put  inter- 

this  most  extraordinary  transaction  rogatories  on  his  own  account.  Mr. 

—this  foul  shaft  is  aimed  at  Mr.  Calhoun  declined  to  add  any,  mere- 

Calhoun's   heart,   and  fixes    itself  ly  desiring   that   General  Lacock 

forever   on   that  of  Jackson   and  would  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of 

Benton  themselves.  his   reply.      General    Lacock   de- 

'  Every  man  of  ordinary  under-  ?^«^®^!  '^^'  ^^^'«^  ^"gAf'? '"  '^''\ 

standing,  will  admit  that  if    Mr.  '"g^^^^  'T''^  ^^   ^^.""'"^^^  ""^ 

Calhoun  had  dared  to  tamper  with  ^\  ^^enate  Committee  Mr.  Calhoun 

Mr.  Rhea,  he  would  have  been  the  f  "^  "P£°  ^l^J.  ^^^^  «  ^^^^    ^ 

last  person  to  call  up  the  memory  ,H*^^  *  <^f  ^^^"^  ^''''^^?l  ^I'T "  ^"^ 

of  the  letter  of  Jackson  to  which  it  *^«  investigation  ;  that  he  did  con- 

purported  to  be  a  reply.    And  yet,  ^«J?«  ^"^^^^  V^\}'!^  t^i^  '^  f  T 

Gen.   Jackson   chargi  him  with  r?»'8  conduct;   that  whilst  admit- 

having  made  it  known    to   Gen.  ting;  his  departure  from  orders,  he 

Lacock.    He  says:    **Nay,  it  is  Justified  his  motives;  that  he  was 

certain  that  the  existence  and  con-  earnest  nn  pressing  the  expediency 

tents  of  that  letter  were  about  that  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  him  ;   and  as  far  as 

time  communicated  to   Gen.  La-  ?"?  gentleman  can  endeavour  to 

cock;  that  he  conversed  freely  and  influence  another  in  the  discharge 

repeatedly  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  upon  ^  *  ^'^^  public  trust,  he  did  en- 

the  whole   subject;    that  he  waa  deavour  to  shield  the  general  from 

informed  of  all  that  had  passed  ;  egislative  censure     He  admits  his 

the  views   of  the  President,  Mr.  knowledge  of  Jackson  s   letter  of 

Calhoun  and  the  cabinet;  and  that  •^^""^'^y  5*^  5  but  while  he  refuses 

Mr.  Calhoun   coincided  with  Mr.  J^.  state  from  wha    quarter  he  ob- 

Lacock  in  all  his  views.     These  ^^°^,  '^   ^^  ^T^'^'Z  ^A'^l^^'^^' 

facts  are  stated  upon  the  authority  ^^^^  l'  ^  Vv?  ^'''"  ^''  Calhoun, 

of  Mr.  Lacock,  himself."  °/>^  ^^^^"^^  ^1«  ^S^J^y-  ,^^^^"'- 

ther  declares,  that  when  the  Com- 

Mr.  Benton  declares  that  he  has  mittee  was  about  to  examine  ex- 
examined  all  the  vouchers,  and  Governor  Mitchell,  of  Georgia — a 
found  them  to  be  correct.  As  witness  introduced  by  Mr.  Forsyth 
Gen.  Lacock*s  letter  to  Gen.  Jack-  (did  Jackson  know,  when,  the  next 
son  is  a  very  important  voucher,  year,  he  appointed  him  Secretary 
this,  too,  must  be  included  under  of  State,  his  agency  in  this  affair?) 
the  general  declaration.  What,  — Mr.  Calhoun  cautioned  General 
then,  will  the  reader  think  when  Lacock  agrainst  this  witness,  on  the 
he  is  assured  that  the  spirit  of  this  ground  of  his  hostility  to  General 
whole  statement  is  contradicted  by  Jackson ;  and  still  further,  he  adds, 
Gen.  Lacock,  himself;  that  there  that  when  Colonel  Eaton,  the  biog- 
is  just  enough  truth  in  Gen.  Jack-  rapher  and  personal  friend  of  Jack- 
son^s  paper  to  sustain  an  ingenious  son,  had  indiscreetly  blabbed,  that 
pettifogger  in  maintaining  a  des-  General  Jackson  had,  after  the 
perate  case,  on  the  face  of  reason  close  of  the  Seminole  war,  issued 
and  of  common  sense,  and  that  the  an  order  to  General  Gaines  to  take 
whole  of  Gen.  Lacock's  letter  is  a  possession   of  St.   Augustine,   but 
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that  the  order  had  been  inatantly  a  confirmation  of  his  prejudices; 
countermanded  bj  the  war  depart-  he  listens  to  no  counsellor  but  bis 
roent,  General  Lacock  called  upon  revengeful  spirit;  retains  bis  ms- 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  demanded  a  sight  lignity  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
of  these  documents.  Mr.  Calhoun  existence;  and  when  he  dies,  he 
refused  to  deliver  them  without  the  bequeaths,  as  a  legacy,  to  a  disap- 
order  of  the  President  Monroe ;  pointed  and  unprincipled  politician, 
and  on  that  having  been  received,  this  precious  document,  which  caa 
he  remonstrated  against  his  pro-  have  no  effect  but  to  injure  bis  own 
ceedings  in  these  words:  **Do  you  character,  and  shed  foul  suspicions 
not  think,  General  Lacock,  that  it  upon  those  whom  he  always  pro- 
is  enough  to  try  General  Jackson  fessed  to  esteem, 
for  what  he  has  done,  without  add-  The  success  which  attended  the 
ing  a  trial  for  what  he  intended  to  public  life  of  Jackson,  and  the  in- 
do?*'  All  of  these  facts  are  given  fluence  of  time  and  of  death,  had 
by  General  Lacock  in  a  letter,  in  produced  their  usual  salutary  ef' 
which  he  does  not  make  an  effort  fects,  and  many  of  us,  who  de- 
to  conceal  his  dissatisfaction  with  nounced  the  arbitrary  President, 
Mr.  Calhoun,  for  an  offence,  either  had  begun  to  look  back  with  com- 
real  or  imaginary,  which  had  been  placency  upon  the  general  wisdom 
committed  some  time  before.  Gen-  of  his  course.  The  unfortunate 
eral  Lacock  is  the  principal  witness  publication  of  this  paper  was  cal- 
cited  by  General  Jackson  to  favour  culated  to  revive  the  memory  of 
his  case.  all  that  was  unamiable  in  the  cha- 
If  anything  could  have  caused  racter  of  the  old  despot  He  is 
the  film  of  prejudice  to  fall  from  here,  long  after  his  death,  by  the 
Jackson's  eyes,  this  letter  ought  to  indiscreet  malignity  of  a  pretended 
have  done  it.  General  Jackson  friend,  represented — as  many  of  as 
charges  Mr.  Calhoun  with  having  onoe  remembered  him — haughty, 
urged  General  Lacock  to  persecute  prejudiced,  domineering  and  un- 
him.  General  Lacock  declares,  reasonable — a  monomaniac,  who 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  interposed  to  could  always  be  shaken  from  his 
shield  him.  By  some  subtle  in-  propriety  by  the  'talismanic  name 
genuity,  he  tortures  this  letter  into  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 


It  is  of  greatest  concernment  in  the  church  and  commonwealth,  to  hare  a  Tigi* 
lant  eye  how  books  demean  themselres  as  well  as  men,  and  th'ereaAer  to  conftnci 
imprison,  and  do  sharpest  justice  on  them  as  malefactors;  for  books  are  not  ab- 
solutelv  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  potency  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as 
that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do  preserye,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest 
efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.  Unless  wsrioess 
be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book:  who  kills  a  man  kills  a 
good,  reasonable  creature,  God's  image;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book  kills 
reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye. — Milton. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL   SMALLWOOD. 

We  pablish  the  following  interesting  letter  by  permisiion  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  South  Carolina,  in  whose  archives  ihe  original  is  preserved. — Eds. 

Washinqton,  D.  C.  February  13, 1857. 
Hon.  a.  p.  Butler, 

U.  S.  SK5ATK,  Captain  John  H.  Stone  (after  th.e 
Bear  Sir^ — In  compliance  with  war,  Governor  of  this  State,  and 
jour  request,  communicated  by  who  was  a  brother  of  the  distin- 
Judge  Grain,  I  herewith  enclose  guished  lawyer,  Tom  Stone,  who 
you  an  autograph  of  Major-Gen-  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
era!  William  Small  wood.  He  was  pendence),  that  he  selected  his 
my  great-uncle,  and  died  before  I  complement  of  men  according  to 
was  born.  My  father  I  had  the  stature,  accepting  not  one  under 
unfaappiness  to  lose  before  I  was  six  feet  in  height — a  rule  of  choice 
old  enough  to  retain  an  impression  which  gave  rise  to  curses  and  tears 
even  of  his  personal  appearance,  on  the  part  of  the  disappointed. 
He  died  in  his  youth,  from  a  con-  This  anecdote  1  give  on  the  au* 
stituiion  broken  by  service  in  camp,  thority  of  the  late  Hon.  John 
daring  the  War  of  Independence.  Campbell,  who,  for  several  terms, 
During  my  long  minority,  most  of  represented  this  district  in  Con- 
the  valuable  papers  of  Gen.  Small-  gress.  The  late  Hon.  Elias  Bou- 
wood  were  appropriated,  as  the  cu-  dinot.  President  of  the  U.  S.  Mint> 
riosity  or  historical  interest  of  per-  mentioned  to  me,  when  a  student 
sons  might  dictate.  The  residue,  at  Princeton  Gollegfe,  that  he  saw 
I,  many  years  ago,  transmitted  to  a  this  regiment  when  on  its  march 
gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  who  to  Long  Island,  and  that  it  was  the 
wrote  to  me  that  he  wished  to  finest  looking  body  of  soldiers  he 
write  a  memoir  of  the  life  and  had  ever  seen — much  superior  in 
actions  of  Gen.  Small  wood,  and  appearance  to  the  celebrated  Gren- 
other  revolutionary  officers.  This  arliers  of  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
will  explain  why  J  cannot  more  which  he  had  seen  on  parade, 
fully  comply  with  your  request.  Col.  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  long  a 
I  send,  by  the  same  mail,  two  member  of  Congress,  from  Con- 
numbers  of  the  Knickerbocker,  a  necticut,  bore  the  like  testimony, 
periodical,  containing  a  notice  of  and  further  stated  that  he  went 
the  action  of  Long  Island,  in  which  over  to  Long  Island,  with  Wash- 
Ihe  1st  Maryland  Regiment,  under  ington,  on  the  day  of  the  battle- 
command  of  Col.  Smallwood,  bore  if  I  recollect  righty,  as  a  volunteer 
an  honourable  part.  It  was  a  noble  aid — and  on  the  appearance  of  the 
body  of  men,  in  spirit  and  personal  remnant  of  this  regiment  on  their 
appearance,  composed  of  the  flower  retreat,  Washington  took  his  glass, 
of  the  best  families  in  south-west-  and  after  a  careful  observation,  re- 
em  Maryland.  So  great  was  the  marked  :  "  It  is  Smallwood^s  regi- 
nnmber  of  volunteers  who  met  in  ment.  Poor  fellows!  they  know  not 
Port  Tobacco,  the  county  town  of  what  lies  before  them ;  they  must 
Charles,  (where  Smallwood  was  ford  a  mill-dam  and  morass,  or  sur- 
born  and  lived,)  at  the  call    of  render.    We  shall  see  what  metal 
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their    coamiaiider    is    made    oC  ing  him  enter  the  dty,  he  followed 

When  he  saw  them  press  forwan),  him  to  the  hotel,  and  as  soon  as 

and  the  carnage  which  ensued,  he  he  had   alighted,    informed    him 

wept^  and  resisted  every  appeal  to  that  a  body  styling  itself  a  Com- 

embark  and  take  care  of  himself,  mittee  of  Safety,  and  self-consti- 

ontil  the  men  came  op  and  were  tuted.  was  exercising  very  arbitrary 

pnt  on  board  the  transports.  powers ;  the  most  recent  was  the 

In  connection  with  the  incident  order  of  banishment  of  Daniel  Da- 
stated  in  the  other  number  of  the  lany,  a  wealthy  and  venerable  citi- 
Kniekerhockery  I  will  mention  that  zen,  who  had  long  enjoyed  therep- 
the  tradition  of  the  capture  of  val-  ntation  of  being  the  first  lawyer 
uable  military  stores  by  Small-  of  the  State,  and  asked  the  colonel 
wood,  was  preserved  in  the  fiimily,  if  he  could  do  nothing  in  behalf 
but  the  particulars  I  never  knew  of  Mr.  Dulany,  who  was  mach 
before.  I  had  a  large  markee  and  terrified  and  distressed.  Col.  Small- 
sleeping-tent,  an  officer's  sword-  wood  asked  where  this  revolatioD- 
cane,  and  a  spy-glass,  which  were  ary  tribunal  sat,  and  without  enter- 
said  to  have  been  spoils  taken  from  ing  the  hotel,  (after  ordering  his 
the  enemy.  The  three  first-named  servant  to  attend  to  his  horse,)  fol- 
articles  I  gave  to  Gen.  Philip  Stew-  lowed  the  gentleman,  who  offered 
art,  in  1814,  when  he  was  render-  to  point  out  the  house.  The 
ing  good  service  to  his  country  in  colonel  demanded  of  a  man  at 
her  second,  as  he  had  done  at  Ea-  the  door  to  conduct  him  to  the 
taw  in  the  first.  War  of  Independ-  committee,  who  refused,  saying  no 
ence.  one   could   enter,  as    business  of 

I  send  a  Weekly  Baltimore  Sun,  importance  engaged  their  atten- 
as  containing  parts  of  the  diary  of  tion  just  then.  He  pushed  the 
a  young  Quaker  lady,  of  Philadel-  door-keeper  aside,  and  followed  the 
phia,  and  the  impressions  she  sound  of  voices,  which  were  heard 
formed  of  several  of  the  officers  I  from  above  stairs,  and  pushing 
have  spoken  ofl  No  better  judge,  open  a  door,  found  himself  in  pres- 
to a  chivalric  South  Carolinian,  ence  of  seven  or  eight  men  around 
than  a  fair,  young,  intelligent  and  a  long  table,  and  at  the  head  of  it, 
pure  female  mind,  of  what,  in  man,  as  presiding  officer,  a  brawling 
IB  fitted  to  inspire  confidence  and  Thersitea,  well-known  to  him.  He 
attract  esteem  at  first  sight.  addressed    the     body    with     the 

In  1865,  appeared  in  the  same  question:  **  Whence,  gentlemcD, 
periodical,  the  relation  of  an  inci-  do  you  derive  your  authority 
dent  in  the  life  of  Smallwood,  by  a  to  interfere  with  the  persons  and 
witness,  who  gives  it  as  one  of  property  of  the  people  of  this 
his  reminist'ences  of  Revolutionary  city  ?  I  tell  you,  I  have  staked  my 
times.  It  illustrates  the  character  of  fortune  and  character  on  the  issue 
the  man,  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  of  this  contest  with  England ;  and 
the  number  to  send  you ;  but  you  holding,  as  I  do,  a  commissioD 
can  get  it,  I  doubt  not,  at  the  Sun  from  the  State,  I  will  not  submit  to 
office,  if  you  ask  any  Baltimore  any  proceedings  which  tend  to  tar- 
friend.  The  substance  is  this  :  In  nish  her  cause,  or  damage  her  in- 
1776,  soon  after  the  time  Small-  terests.  You  must  dissolve  this  il- 
wood  had  been  commissioned  as  legal  body ;  and  as  to  you,  sir, 
colonel,  he  repaired  to  Annapolis,  (addressing  the  presiding  officer,) 
on  military  business,  in  full  uni-  you  know  we  are  not  unacquainted, 
form.    The  narrator  says :    See-  and  I  tell  you,  if  you  do  not  in- 
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stantlj  retire,  and  henceforth  for-  pondence,  after  peace,  with  great 

bear  oppressing  jour  fellow-towns-  interest.    And  so,  of  Gen.  Morgan, 
men,  yon  shall  feel  the  strength  of  of  the  rifles,  and  Saratoga  celebrity, 

my  arm,  and  the  weight  of  my  They  wrote — these  old  veterans — 

whip."    The  committee  dispersed,  with  all  the  glow  of  feeling  and 

and  ne?er  met  again.  unreserve   as    would  young  men 

Smallwood  was  engaged  in  ac-  who  had  sundered,  but  a  few  years 
tive  service  during  the  whole  war,  before,  their  college  companion- 
except  when  detached  to  use  his  ship.  I  remember,  in  one  of  Mor- 
inflaence  in  stirring  up  n)en  to  sup-  gan's  letters,  he  deplores  the  grow- 
ply  the  place  of  those  who  had  ing  effeminacy  and  degeneracy  of 
fallen  or  were  disabled.  He  par-  the  rising  generation — and  boasts 
ticipated  in  the  battles  of  Long  himself  a  better  man  in  all  gym- 
Island,  Oermantown,  Brandywine,  nasties,  than  any  young  man  of 
Trenton,  Princeton,  Monmouth  and  his  neighbourhood. 
Camden,  I  have  heard  named  by  As  an  officer,  Smallwood  was  as 
old  officers — and,  I  think,  Guilford  much  distinguished  for  coolness 
Court-House.  Congress  approved,  and  self-possession  in  battle,  as  for 
by  its  unanimous  vote,  his  good  his  courage.  I  could  relate  anec- 
oonduct  at  Camden,  where  DeEalb  dotes  I  have  heard,  illustrating  this, 
heroically  fell,  and  Gates  inglori-  His  education  was  principally  ob- 
ously  l!ed.  He  saved  the. remnant  tained  in  England,  whither  he  was 
of  tbe  army  by  leading  the  "  re-  sent  when  14  or  15  years  old.  He 
serve  ^  into  action.  He  also  re-  was  a  good  scholar.  From  a  let- 
ceived  frorm  Congress  a  gold  medal  ter  I  have  read  from  one  of  his 
for  some  signal  action.  An  officer  school-mates  to  him,  it  would  seem 
of  bis  command,  who  was  in  the  he  held,  when  there,  very  bold 
battle  of  Camden,  told  me,  an  offi-  opinions  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
cer  rode  up  to  Brigadier-General  colonies,  and  on  his  return  wrote 
Smallwood,  and  requested  him  to  what  his  London  friend  said  it 
bring  his  men  into  action,  or  the  would  be  dangerous  to  utter  in 
day  would  be  lost.  Smallwood  in-  England — **  a  little  short  of  trea- 
qoired:  ^'Is  such  Gen.  Gates*  or-  son.**  He  was  a  colonel  of  militia 
derT  A  negative  was  given.  A  before  the  war,  and  was  the  first 
abort  time  after,  the  same  officer  officer  commissioned  by  Maryland 
rode  up  again  and  renewed  his  ap-  after  it  commenced.  He  was  fond 
peal,  and  stated  :  "•  Gates  has  fled,  of  the  gun,  the  chase,  and  of 
and  DeEalb  is  disabled."  The  quoits.  Tall,  and  well-proportioned, 
order  to  advance  and  attack  the  en-  and  weighing  more  than  200  lbs. 
emy  was  instantly  given.  I  have  His  face  was  a  good  one,  if  I  can 
beard  that  the  legislative  archives  judge  from  his  portrait,  in  my  pos- 
of  your  own  noble  State  bear  tes-  session — said  to  be  a  good  like- 
timony  of  her  approbation  of  his  ness — better  than  the  one  in  the 
pillantry  on  this  occasion.  North  painting  in  the  Rotunda  of  Wash- 
Carolina  showed  her  appreciation  mgton,  giving  up  his  commission 
of  bis  military  character  by  placing  to  Congress, 
her  quota  of  men  under  his  charge.  He  was  Governor  of  Maryland, 

A  warm  and  lasting  friendship  and  died  a  Senator  of  th^  State, 

Sning  up  between  him  and  Col.  on  his  way  home  from  Annapolis, 

anvers,  of  North  Carolina,  which  at  Woodyard,  jn   Prince  George 

knew  no  coldness  during  life.     I  County,  in  February,  1790.     His 

have  read    their    private  corres-  death  was  the  consequence  of  his 
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indifference    to    exposare.*      He    Heaberd,  was  a  Virginia  lady,  the 
reached  South  River  Ferry,  within    owner  of  several  fine  estates  in  the 
a  few  miles  of  Annapolis,  after  the    northern  Neck.     His  only  brother 
ferrymen  had  left  for  their  night-    was  a  youth  at  the  University  of 
quarters.     Sooner  than  lodge  in    Pennsylvania,  with  my  &tber,  who 
tne   little   country  inn,   hard   by,    was  some  years  younger.    When 
which  was  not  noted  for  cleanly    hostilities  commenced,  they  both 
lodging,  he  wrapped  himself  in  his    applied    to    their  guardian.  Gen. 
cloak,  and  slept  on  the  beach.    He   Small  wood,  for  leave  to  enter  ser- 
contracted  a  cold,  which,  he  said,    vice.  To  the  former  he  said :  ^  One 
his  constitution  was  strong  enough    must  be  spared,  to  take  care  of  oar 
to  conquer  without  the  aid  of  a    mother  and  sisters.    That  be  your 
doctor,  or  his  drugs.     He  used  no    duty ;   mine,  to  die,  if  necessary, 
precautions,  but  went  through  the    for  our  country."    To  the  latter: 
session  without  being  confined  to    *' You  have  not  the  physical  powers 
his  room  for  a  day;  but  on  his  re-    to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  sol- 
turn,  was  attacked  with  pleurisy. and    dier's  profession.'^    They  disregard- 
his  old   military  friend,  Dr.  Craig,    ed  the  kind  counsel,  and  wrote  to 
was  called  in,  but  said  the  disease    their  relation.  Col.  William  Gray* 
was  too  deep  seated — and  he  died,    son,  of  the  Virginia  line,   to  get 
wondering  he  had  met  an  enemy    them  commissions.     He   did  so : 
too  strong  for   him.    He  was  a   a  captaincy    for  Heabeni   Small- 
pleasant  companion,  a  firm  friend,    wood,  and  a  lieutenancy  for  Wil- 
and  a  good  hater.     He  never  mar-   Ham    T.   Stoddert.      They   raised 
ried.     His  fortune  was  large — for   their  company  among  their  cora- 
that  period — consisting  of  landed    rades    in    Philadelphia,    and   re- 
estates  and  negroes,  in  Maryland   paired  to  camp,  before  their  guar- 
and  Virginia.     In  politics,  he  was   dian    knew   aught   of  the   roove- 
an  ardent  and  zealous  State-Rights   meut.     He  reprimanded  his  bro- 
man ;  and  cooperated,  with  zealous   ther,  sternly,  and  told  him  he  might 
determination,  with  his  brother-in-   remain  in  the  Virginia  service,  and 
law,  Col.  William  Grayson,  of  Vir-   shift  for  himself.     My  father,  be 
ginia,  and  his  friend,-  George  Ma-  got  transferred  to   the   Maryland 
son,  in  opposing  its  ratification —  line,   with    like  commission,   but 
but  in  vain.  took  him  in  hi^  military  family  as 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Bayne  his  aid-de-camp,  and  after,  got  him 
Smallwood,  an  English  gentleman,  appointed  brigade  inspector,  with 
who  had  emigrated  from  West-  the  rank  of  major.  Captain  Hea- 
moreland,  England,  in  company  herd  Smallwood  died  before  the 
with  his  brother  Prior,  and  settled  struggle  ended,  of  consumptioOf 
where  they  lived  and  died,  near  brought  on  by  exposure  and  hard- 
the  Potomac,  about  sixteen  miles  ships  in  camp;  and  my  father  died 
below  Mt.  Vernon;  and  who  exer-  in  1793,  aged  34  years, 
cised  the  joint  occupations  of  to-  I  have  written,  currente  calamot 
bacco  planter  and  exporting  and  what  came  first.  It  is  light  mat- 
importing  merchant.  The  family  ter,  but  not  without  interest, 
belonged  to  the  landed  gentry  in  With  great  respect, 

England.     His  mother,    Priscilla  I.  T.  Stoddxrt. 


*  This  is  related  as  told  to  me  by  a  companion  and  friend,  Dr.  Thomas  Mt^ 
shall,  then  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly,  who  was  journeying  with  him. 
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It  is  a  rainy  day ;  one  of  those  horror  of  catterpillars  by  keeping 

hopeless  days  when   nothing  but  silk- worms,  and  as  sutrcessfully.     I 

necessity   would    take    a    sensible  used   to  take  the  wretched,  dark, 

creature  abroad.     The  fire  burns  crawling  things  and  place  them  on 

brightly.     R and  J — r-i  that  my  bare  arm,  waUihing  thera  writhe 

well-known  firm,  have  actually  sent  up   ^*  their  winding  way/^   hoping 
me  a  pile  of  new  books,  unasked —  they  would  fall  off,  and  growing 
how  comfortable  that  great  chair  colder    and    colder    with    disgust 
looks!    I  turn  it  round  so  that  the  every  second,  till  with  a  suppressed 
light  from  my  only  open  window  shriek,  nature  could  no  longer  stand 
(I  hate  cross-lights)  will  fall  direct-  it,  and  I  would  snattrh  them  away, 
\j  upon  the  pages  of  one  of  those  and  shut  them  up  in  their  paper 
variously  covered  volumes.  box,  with  a  shuddering.     So  with 
Let  me  see  the  titles — **  Love  me  children — (forgive  the  comparison, 
Little,  Love  me  Long,"  by  Charles  oh  ye  tender  mothers, 'and  gentle 
Reade — that    promises   well,    and  young  maidens,  who  think  babies 
since  "white  lies"  I  have  learned  "so  sweet!") — I  felt  that  it   was 
to  forgive    the   author   of   "  Peg  right  to  like  their  society,  and  I 
Woffington"   for   his  very   stupid  have   had   the  best   specimens  of 
"Never  too  late  to  mend."   I  put  up  them  to  "  spend  the  day"  over  and 
my  feet  on  a  cushion,  and  glance  again.     At  the  end  of  the  first  half- 
around  the  room.     The  gay  col-  hour  I  don't  know  whicrh  was  the 
oured    chrysanthemums    on     the  most  wearied,  the  poor  infants  or 
panelled  walls,  and  the  blooming  their  entertainer.     My  own    little 
hyacinths  in  their  glass  jars  on  my  girl  never  amused  me  until  she  was 
dressing-table  and    chimney-piece,  a  great  girl,  and  I  always  preferred 
give  an  air  of  eternal  spring  to  this,  having  her  asleep  in  bed,  conscious 
my  pet  apartment.     It  is  so  quiet  that  she   was   well,  safe,  and  out 
and  charming  here — not  a  sound,  of  harm's  way,  rather  than  have 
Ah!  the  delight  of  absolute  repose  1  her  ranging  about  my  room,  ask- 
"Dranmamma !  dran-mammal''  ing  questions,  touching  forbidden 
cries  a  little  voice,  while  some  little  things,  invariably  hungry,  and  gen- 
fingers  drum   impatiently  on   my  erally  restless, 
closed  door.                      '  And  now  the   "  little  girl"  is  a 
"  Well  I  what  does  baby  want  ?"  mother  herself,  and  at  an  age  by  no 
"Baby  wants  to  turn  in."  means  venerable,  I  am   the  unwil- 
"Oh!  baby!"  ling   and  rebellious  slave   of  the 
I  get  up  with  a  sigh.     I  am  not  owner  of  these  tiny  hands,  and  that 
a  lover  of  children.     It  is  a  great  baby-voice  which  imperatively  de- 
defect  in  my  disposition  and  quali-  manded    an     entrance    into     my 
ties  I  know;  but  I  have  looked  al-  ^^growlery,"  so,  as  I  said,  I  get  up 
ways  with   envious  wonder  upon  with  a  sigh  and  open  the  door, 
those  people  who  find  a  real  plea-       In  darts  the  prettiest  little  blue- 
sure  in  playing  with  and  talking  to  eyed,  golden-haired    young   lady, 
children.     I  have  tried  to  cultivate  about  a  foot    and    a    half   high, 
a  taste  that  way — just,  I  fear,  as  I  with   a  spread   of  crinoline   four 
endeavoured  to  overcome  my  innate  times  the  circumfei  ence  of  her  own 
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length ;  she  stands  on  the  very  tipe 
of  ner  little  brown  boots,  and  pata 
up  her  mouth  (which  looks  like  a 
double  strand  of  cherry-coloured 
floss  silk)  to  be  kissed. 

"Come  to  stay  wid  you,"  says 
my  tyrant,  condescendingly  and 
cheerfully,  as  if  this  were  indeed  a 
gratification  to  all  parties. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do, 
baby  ?•• 

*^  Dun  no,"  answers  baby,  with  a 
glance  at  the  thousand  and  one 
gilded  scent-bottles,  ivory  bon- 
(onnter^#,cut-glas8  perfiimery  recep- 
tacles, enamelled  jewel-boxes,  <fec., 
which  my  duchesH  mirror  reflects 
under  the  very  shadow  of  its  pink- 
lined  lace  curtains.  Baby  moves 
towards  th^t  side  of  the  room,  and 
baby's  fingers  evidently  burn  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  what  she  considers 
her  favourite  toys. 

^  Well,  let  us  find  something  to 
amuse  you,  my  little  darling  tor- 
ment," and  I  turn  round  the  reluc- 
tant head  and  finally  catch  up  in 
my  arms  the  dainty  little  lady,  and 
am  irresistibly  tempted  to  smooth, 
and  pat,  and  caress  the  dimpled 
white  shoulders  and  soft  rosy  cheeks 
of  my  future  **  beauty."  But  for 
all  that,  I  wish  baby  had  staic)  in 
the  nursery. 

In  yonder  closet  is  a  dusty  old 
box,  I  drag  it  out,  there  are  some  old 
engravings,  there  are  some  bundles 
of  ribbons  and  gay  silk — *'look 
baby,  do  you  want  to  see  these  ?" 

iBaby  nods.  "Show  them  to 
baby,"  she  says  imperatively. 

I  open  one  volume,  and  exhibit 
picture  after  picture,  inventing  a 
story  for  each,  and  my  infant  audi- 
tor gravely  listens  and  cries  go  on." 
I  get  so  tired  !  This  is  worse  than 
silk  worms.  My  big  chair  woos 
me  with  its  large  padded-arms  out- 
spread, and  the  scarcely  tasted  feast 
of  fresh  books  invites  me  loudly 
with  every  un-cut  leaf.  Suddenly 
baby's  eyes  wander  from  the  inter- 
esting figures  spread  out  before  her, 


and  she  plunges  her  little  hand 
under  a  heap  of  loose  papers  aod 
draws  out  a  small  mother-of-pearl 
tablet,  its  crimson  back  stained  and 
faded  with  age — ^"give  meT  Bh« 
asks,  holding  it  up.  She  takes  it 
for  a  little  book,  so  little  a  book, 
that  it  is  only  meant  for  baby  read* 
ing,  and  must  be  hers,  not  *tdran- 


mamma's." 


Ah  Baby  1  Baby  I  this  is  a  volam« 
far  beyond  your  years.  I  can  read 
in  it  many  tales;  histories,  dark  and 
bright,  short  and  long,  sweet  and 
bitter.  It  is  my  ball  tablet,  scrib- 
bled over  with  names,  half  defaced, 
legible,  written  over,  scratched  oak, 
treated  by  me  as  life  has  treated 
those  who  answer  to  them.  Where 
has  not  this  little  tablet  travelei 
In  how  many  hands  has  it  not  mo- 
mentarily rested  I  The  waters  of 
life  roll  back  for  me  as  I  turn  its 
yellow  parchment  leaves.  On  tlus 
first  page  is  the  record  of  my  part- 
ners at  ray  first  ball  I  I  kept  that 
little  page  sacred  always  to  that 
solemn  moment ;  and  here,  dashed 
hastily  and  largely  crosswise  upon 
it,  "Harry  Trevor,  2d  waltz"—! 
feat  forbidden  by  me,  and  which 
cost  that  young  gentleman  the  Ion 
of  his  dance,  for  insubordination. 
But  I  don't  think  he  cared  much: 
Nelly  Latimer's  blue  eyes  could 
console  him  then  for  any  such  mi- 
nor misery.  How  little  we  thought 
that  Nelly's  eyes  would  one  day 
lose  their  power,  and  this  grand 
elderly  person  whom  I  see  set 
down  for  a  quadrille  on  another 
page,  "  Mr.  Mulgrave,"  will  be  what 
Bulwer  calls,  ""that  distant  relar 
tion — her  husband  I" 

"  Charles  Miller  1"  what  a  gabv 
he  was!  but  he  danced  so  well 
One  of  the  Presidents,  I  foi^ 
which  of  them — some  of  those 
men  of  straw  that  succeeded  Van 
Buren,  people  never  beard  of  till 
"  the  party"  took  them  up — gave 
Charley  a  foreign  appointment 
He  married  a  dancer,  singer,  Hea- 
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?eD  knows    what,    brought    her  when  jeArs  had  fled  and  most  of 
homO)  and  his  family — wise  folk  his  good  looks  with  them,  he  was 
who,  if  they  did  not  read  French,  constrained,   the  lofty   eagle !    to 
had  had  Napoleon^s  maxim  trans*  swoop   down  upon  Patsey  Jones, 
latfid  to  them,  and  knew  that  one^s  with  only  fifty  thousand,  such  very 
Boiled  lioen  had  better  be  washed  large  hands  and  feet,  such  a  sten- 
io  private — received  the  pair  as  if  torian    voice,   such   scarlet  locks, 
they  liked  it.    She  was  not  pretty,  and  such   a  genius  for  economy  I 
she  was  not  interesting,  and  such  For  which  of  his  pretty  little  sins, 
badly  made  dresses !    Poor  soul  I  I  wonder,  did  Fate  crush  him  with 
scandal  said  the  Millers  forced  her  Patsey  ?    He  tried  to  struggle,  but 
to  look  like  a  dowdy,  so  that  no  it  was  useless.     He  had   a  strong 
one  should  suspect   her  real,  ori-  will,  but  Patsey  had  strongly  made 
ginal   calling — a  modiste-yrisette.  settlements.     It  was  '^do   as  she 
Why  on  earth  did  Charley  marry  pleased  or  starve."     He  did  as  she 
her?    The  wits  of  the  city  said  his  pleased,  and  grew  very  fat.    She  is 
oonacience  brought  him  to  it,  for  very  fond  of  him  in  her  elephan- 
the  same  reason  which  Charles  II.  itine  way,  but  does  not  '*  stand  non- 
sasigoed  as  an  excuse  for  the  plain-  sense."     She  likes  the  country — 
fiess  of  Miss  Churchill,   and  the  plantation  in  winter,  pine  land  in 
rest  of  the  Duke  of  York's  maids  summer — I  think  the  yoke  is  heavy 
of  honour — the  Duchess  of  YorVs  on  Percy's  straight  shoulders,  but 
I  mean.    Well,  well,  she  is  a  re-  he  sighs  and  bears  it. 
spectable  female  of  fifty,  now,  and  " Charles  Byrne."    Dead:  dead 
weighs    about  one  hundred    and  long  since — long,  long  since.    Ah! 
ninety-nine  pounds,  and  has  sons  time   was   when   that  name    was 
and  daughters,  who  are  peopling  forever  on  my  lips,  and — I  may  as 
the  land  in  their  turn.  well    confess    it — forever    in    my 
"Percy  Delafield,"  my  old  flirt:  heart,  or  my  fancy,  or  my  vanity, 
he  never  danced — not  even  a  qua-  or  wherever   a  giddy  girl  places 
drille ;  I  was  always  engaged  to  sit  the  image  of  the  favoured  one.  He 
down  with  him.  Oh,  what  a  dandy  I  was  the  gayest,  liveliest,  most  rol- 
a  love  of  a  dandy  I  who  never  wore  licking   of  youths :  his  laugh  was 
bat  or  cap  to  a  party,  lest  his  hair  irresistible — his  fun  inexhaustible, 
ahonld  be  disarranged,  and  went  to  I  don't  think  "  charming  Charley," 
New  York    whenever    the    curls  as  we  jestingly   called   him,    had 
needed    a    clipping — **  could    not  much  love  in  him.    What  of  that 
trust  provincial  barbers,"  he  said,  sentiment  he  possessed  was  mine. 
He  was  curious  in  gloves,  fanciful  It   was  done   up  in   a  loose  little 
in  cravats,  distinguished  in  waist-  parcel,  and  I  think  he  forgot,  oc- 
coats,  great  in  trowsers.    To  pic-  casionally,   that   there  was  such  a 
ture  him  as  he  now  is,  a  hearty,  trifle  in  existence.    How  could  he 
red-faced  planter,  with  a  housefull  find  time  to  think  of  love  when  he 
of  bouncing  girls  and   boys.     I  had   his  business,  and   his  horses 
think  Patsey  Delafield,  his  lawful  and  his  male  friends,  and  the  club 
wife,  (nee  Jones,  with  a  **  genteel"  and  billiards,  and  faro  (sometimes) 
fortune,)  cuts  his  hair  for  him.  She  to  see  after  1     How  he  worried  me, 
would  never  permit  him  to  spend  and  what  a  martyr  he  deemed  him- 
twenty-five  cents  so  unnecessarily,  self  I  Were  we  ever  regularly  "  en- 
Poor  Percy  1  he  had  nothing,  and  gaged  ?"     I    think    not :    he   fre- 
wanted  a  great  deal.    He  set  out  quented  our  house,   and  paid  me 
in  life  to  marry  two  hundred  thou-  this   hasty,  yet  lounging  attention 
land,  and  a  nice  woman — alas  1  for  a  great  while.    Nobody  inter- 
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fered   with    or  questioned  us.      I  and  wept  like  a  cbild.     Montbs 

suppose  I  expected  to  roarry  him  after,  a  letter  was  brought  me,  in 

soDoe  day — it   was  a  rather  curi-  the  old  familiar  writing.    It  was 

ous  "courting" — we  quarrelled  and  very  short.    He  told  me  how  much 

made  it  up  seven  times  a  week,  and,  he  bad  loved  me  long  before — ^bot 

I  honestly  own,  I  preferred  an  un-  how  my  exactness  and  my  temper 

quiet  life  with  Charley  to  the  most  had  driven  him  from  me — ^how  be 

peaceful  existence  proffered  by  ano-  had   striven   to   conquer  my  evil 

ther.    Alas!  there  came  into  our  spirit  and  failed.     No  doubt  he  was 

midst  a  certain  beautiful,  stately,  not  blameless,  he  said,  but  peace 

serene,  Harriette  Greenfield.  I  saw  between     us    seemed    impossible, 

less   and   less  of  my  old  foe  and  Miss  Greenfield^s  calmness  attracted 

love.     He  was  caught  in  the  snare  him— he    married    her — he    was 

of  her    calm    smile — he    sunned  dying  now — so  he  ventured  to  write 

himself  in  the   light  of  her  deep  this.    I  forget  the  rest — ^that  is— 

eyes — he   was  bewitched   by  her  what   matters   it?    He  had  been 

silent  charm,   and  she  listened  to  buried  on  the  day  that  bis  friend 
him,  and  never  questioned  him,  and*  brought  me  the  letter,  and  I  wished 

always  greeted  him  with  the  same  that  I  could  have  been  laid  in  the 

untouched  repose — no  stormy  fee-  same  grave, 

lings  ever  reached  her  gentleness —  **  Dran-mamma,"  says  baby,  with 

he  rested  himself  beside  her — for  wonder    in    her    baby-eyes,    and 

life.     Was  he  glad  when  that  life  passing  her  baby-fingers  over  my 

drew  to  a  close? — did  he  regret  to  wet  eye-lids,  "  you  are  crying.  Are 

go,  I  wonder,  when  he  had  found  you  naughty,  dran-mammar 

out  that  his  soft  and  dreamy  bride  I  kissed  her,  and  wiped  away  the 

was   a   cold,   inanimate,  unirapas-  tears  which  blinded  me.    She  was 

aioned,  correct,  unimpressible  stat-  busy  with  some  faded  collars  and 

ue  f     A    snowy   woman,  warmed  an  old  handkerchief  that  she  bad 

into  movement — passive,  cool,  but  rolled  up  into  a  doll  without  arms 

never  melting.  or  legs. 

Once  only  I  met  him.     He  took  Who  next  on  my  ball  list? 

my   hand  kindlj-how  tny  pulw  ..maemadckb  barkt 

beat — how    my    heart    throbbed.  .^- 

He  looked  yearningly  in  my  face.  ^^^^  ARMSTRONoi 

I  did   not  flinch  nor  turn  aside—  ' 

we  women  are  such  actresses — are  To  divide  the  3d  wahi  amicably 

we  not  ?    I  saw  that  he  was  dying—  ^'^^  ^"**°"^  *^»*P*"*^* 

all  these  Byrnes  are  consumptive—  ^^N.^B.  Kelt  hermurmurs  Tom  Prentw 

it  was  not  she  that  chilled  him,  as 

romancers  might  say.    "Have  you        How  well  I  remember  all  this! 

forgotten  me  ?"  he  asked.  Their    names    are    in   their  own 

'*  Forgotten    you  ?"  I  answered,  writing — the  first  decision  in  mine 

indifferently,  "  certainly  not.    You  — the  warning  added  (volunteered) 

always  praised  my  memory.     It  is  by  Tom  Prentiss  himself.    Tothiifk 

a  very  good  one  still."  how   far  asunder   are  now  these 

There  must  have  been  great  bit-  three  men — in  pursuits,  in  fortune, 

terness  in  my  tone :   he  dropped  in  country, 
my  hand.     True  to  my  old  leaven        Marmaduke  Barry  is  a  politician, 

of  weakness,  I  first  wondered,  and  a  diplomatist — a  great  man.    Lis- 

then  repented.     "  Oh,  Charley,"  I  tening  Senators  sit  at  his  feet — be 

said,  "  I  forgive  you ;"  and  then  I  has     been     admired     at    foreign 

ran  away.     I  went  to  my  room,  courts — ^villified,  of  course,  at  hone 
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—worshipped  in  many  places. —  gular  coincidence.  I  turn  over  tbe 
Oh,  his  beautiful  wife  1  with  her  other  tiny  pages-*— there  is  a  letter 
queenly  step  and  her  radiant  eyes  here  and  there — a  half-blurred 
and  her  low,  broad,  Greek  brow !  word — a  faint  record — a  passing 
What  a  soft  voice  she  has,  and  how  scratch  of  the  pencil ;  but  nothing 
she  loves  him.  He  has  achieved  marked ;  nothing  which  is  abso- 
fameand  wealth  and  honours — and  lutely  visible.  Robert  Herries!  I 
yet,  they  have  their  skeleton  too.  scarcely  knew  him  when  be  drew 
Their  only  child  is  an  idiot  boy.  my  ball- list  from  my  white-gloved 
John  Armstrong  is  a  missionary —  hand,  that  night,  and  wrote  his 
a  grave,  pious,  stern,  devoted  man.  name  in  his  bold,  free  way. 
His  religion  is  austere ;  if  he  makes  Great  Heaven!  what  a  slave  I 
many  converts,  I  think  he  does  it  was  to  that  haughty  gentleman  ! 
by  first'knocking  them  down,  and  My  heart  feels  a  dull  and  weary 
so  taking  away  both  breath  and  pain  now,  as  I  recall  it.  He 
spirit  I  had  seen  him  but  once  crushed  my  spirit ;  he  aged  my 
since  be  went  into  orders:  he  is  youth;  he  embittered  my  life;  he 
so  very  low-church  that  he  is  rather  ground  me  to  the  earth,  and  I 
inethodistical  in  his  views — pro-  loved  him !  and,  in  his  way,  he 
fessed  himself  anxious  about  "  the  loved  me,  too. 
state  of  my  soul,"  and  has,  I  fancy,  I  married  him.  Short  and  joy- 
quite  a  leaning  for  the  ^*  howling  less  was  our  union.  God  forgive 
style**  of  delivery  and  audience,  him.  I  have  long  done  so.  Let 
Sincere,  however,  and  I  verily  not  my  thoughts  dwell  upon  this 
believe,  faithful  according  to  his  name,  and  those  few  years  of  a 
light  Tom  Prentiss  is  in  the  miserable  existence.  But  she  has 
army — skirmishing  with  the  Mor-  need  for  more  than  ordinary  cour- 
mons  in  Utah  ;  lie  is  a  bald-headed  age  and  support,  who  finds  her  life 
captain  now,  and  does  not  much  linked  with  the  Robert  Herries  of 
resemble  the  dashing  young  iieuten-  this  world.  Cold,  passionate,  I ov- 
ant,  whose  ready  pencil  scrawled  ing,  unmerciful,  exacting,  unyield- 
that  line.  ing,  quick  to  anger,  slow  to  for- 

"Paul  Meredith."  How  sad  his  give  ;  and  committing  such  crimes 
fate!  Luck  went  against  Paul,  against  tenderness,  in  the  name  of 
He  was  too  fond  of  banking — I  Love,  that  not  even  Liberty  herself 
mean  that  sort  of  Bank  in  which  a  was  ever  a  more  convenient  and 
simple  father  congratulated  himself  cruel  cloak, 
to  a  friend  that  his  son  was  a  part-  Peace  be  to  him. 
ner.  '*  Tt  must  be  a  good  bank,"  **  Here,  baby,  take  the  little 
quoth  the  innocent  parent,  '^  for  book.  I  have  torn  out  these  first 
it  has  a  Scripture  name — it  is  the  pages.  It  is  yours  now — your 
Phrfraoh  Bank."  Paul's  Pharaohs  grand-mamma's  defaced  legend  of 
met  their  Red  Sea,  and  he  was  past  pains  and  triumphs.  Put  up 
swallowed  up  with  them.  Some-  your  little  rosy  lips  and  kiss  me 
body  gave  him  some  land  **  out  for  it." 

West,"  and  there  he  died  of  ennui       I  look    round    for   an   answer. 
— and  fever.  Baby  is  asleep,   with  the  armless 

"Robert  Herries ! — Robert  Her-  and  legless  doll  held  lovingly  to 
ries!" — a  bold,  dashing,  dauntless  her  pretty  cheek.  I  lift  her  up  to 
autograph.  Truly  one  could  read  carry  her  oflf  to  the  nursery,  and 
that  man's  character  in  the  lines  of  the  door  closes,  reader,  between 
his  pen.  His  name  is  tbe  last  one  you  and  us. 
legible  upon  this  little  tablet    Sin- 
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A  faint  streak  of  light,  gradually  corpses  than  usual  on  that  daj; 
receding  before  the  spreading  dark-  and  upon  the  breast  of  many  could 
ness  of  night)  still  coloured  the  be  seen  the  white  cross  of  St 
western  horizon  and  the  few  cur-  John,  showing  bow  severely  the 
ling  clouds  which  crowned  it  with  order  had  paid  for  their  victory, 
a  dark  crimson  hue.  The  din  of  One  by  one  the  knights  not  on 
the  terrible  conflict  which  had  duty  had  come  in,  and  slowly  and 
raged  the  whole  day  was  hushed,  mournfully  had  ranged  themselves 
and  the  awful  silence  which  had  around  the  bodies  of  their  late 
succeeded  was  only  broken  by  the  comrades ;  some  leaning  upon  their 
slow  and  solemn  toll  of  the  bell  of  long  swords,  while  others,  una* 
San  Elmo,  answered  from  over  the  ble  to  stand  from  exhaustion,  or 
waters  of  the  narrow  bay  by  those  loss  of  blood  from  their  nume- 
of  II  Borgo  and  La  Sangle.  Dark  rous  wounds,  were  compelled  to 
forms  were  moving  along  the  di-  sit  upon  the  wooden  benches; 
lapidated  ramparts  of  the  fort ;  and  behind  them  were  the  men>at- 
some  wearily  and  despondingly  arms,  whose  many  blood-stained 
piling  up  the  earth  and  fragments  bandages  upon  heads  or  llmbe^ 
of  stone,  which  had  been  battered  showed  what  a  part  they  had  taken 
down  and  scattered  by  the  artillery  in  the  defence  of  San  Elmo.  The 
of  the  Turks,  in  order  to  form  last  dead  had  been  brought  in :  all 
a  semblance  of  ramparts,  behind  motion  and  sound  had  ceased,  ex- 
which  they  might  contend  the  next  cepting  the  tolling  of  the  bell  at 
day,  with  less  disadvantage  against  long  intervals.  A  few  waxen  tapers 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  their  burning  upon  the  altar,  only  par- 
enemies.  Others  searched  the  spots  tially  relieved  the  chapel  from 
where  the  battle  had  been  most  utter  darkness,  and  spread  a  dismal 
fiercely  contested  for  their  slain  light  upon  all  objects  within,  giv- 
comrades,  and  carried  their  bodies  ing  a  ghastly  and  spectral  appear- 
into  the  chapel  below,  that  the  last  ance  to  the  pale,  wan  faces  of  the 
rites  of  the  church  might  be  per-  armour-clad  men  who  stood  im- 
formed  over  them  before  they  were  moveably  around.  At  last  the  aged 
consigned  to  the  earth.  Few  words  priestly  knight  arose,  and,  kisdog 
were  spoken,  and  these  in  a  low  the  altar, turned  towards  the  throng 
tone,  to  give  brief  orders,  as  body  of  the  living  and  the  dead  whi<£ 
after  body  was  carried  down,  and  filled  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
laid  by  the  side  of  the  preceding  extended  both  his  extenuated  hands 
one,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  upon  to  call  down  upon  them  the  blessing 
the  steps  of  which  knelt  the  old  of  God :  but  overcome  by  the  inten- 
Bailiffof  Negropont,  the  comman-  sity  of  his  feelings,  his  quivering 
der  of  the  place,  awaiting  that  the  lips  could  utter  no  sound,  and  he 
last  should  be  brought  to  commence  again  faced  the  altar,  and,  afUra 
the  ceremony.    There  were  more  moment  of  silence,  he  offered  ap 
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thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  having  The  chamher  in  which  the  coun- 

given  them  one  more  victory  over  cil  met,  like  the  chapel  they  had 

the  infidel,  and   prayed   that  he  just  left,  was  only  lighted  by  a  few 

would  uphold  their  enfeebled  arms,  small  flickering  tapers,  upon  a  long 

and  give  them  strength  still  fur-  oaken    table,  aronnd    which    the 

ther  to  defend  his  Holy  Faith.   He  knights  gathered ;  and,  at  a  word 

then  uttered  a  short,  but  impres-  from    the  old    commander,   took 

sive  prayer,  for  #ie  souls  of  the  their  seats  in   silence.     Many  of 

faithful  departed  who   lay  before  the  chairs  which  had  been  filled 

hire,  after   which  he  addressed  a  the  day  previous  were  now  vacant, 

few  words  of  direction  to  the  men  :  and  each  knight  cast  a  sad  glance 

^  My  brother  soldiers  1  to  you  I  at  the   others,  to   learn  by  those 

leave  the  care  of  giving  burial  to  present    who    were   the   missing. 

what  remains  of  these  brave  de-  Never  had  a  more  noble  and  more 

fenders  of   the   Cross,  your   late  gallant  company  of  knights,  of  all 

comrades,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  Christian  nations,  met  in  any  place, 

do  it  with  all  due  respect  and  de-  than  were  nowgathered  in  that  dark 

coram.   They  have  this  day  shared  room,  as  martyrs  for  the  defence  of 

with  you,  and  well  performed  the  their  Faith !     At  the  head  of  the 

heavy  and  imperative  duties  en-  table  stood  the  old  Bailiff  of  Ne- 

trasterl  to  us  by   our  beloved  fa-  gropont,    a  veteran    whose  great 

ther,  the   Grand  blaster  1     They  valour  and   long-tried  devotion  to 

have  sealed   their  devotion   with  the  cause,  fairly  entitled  him  to  the 

their  lives,  and  to  you  it  now  re-  command   of   this   forlorn    hope. 

mains  to  consign  them   to   their  Almost  disabled  by  his  numerous 

graves.    Your  ofiScers  have  busi-  wounds,   he  ■  had   persisted  in  re- 

neas  in  the  council  chamber  which  maining  at  his  post  to  the  last,  al- 

involves  the  welfare  of  yourselves  though    entreated   by  the   Grand 

and  the  community  in  general,  and  Master,  and  by  most  of  the  knights, 

they  can  follow  the  dead  no  fur-  to  withdraw  to  II  Borgo — at  least 

ther.    Forget  not,   my  comrades,  until  his  strength  should  be  so  far 

whom  God   has  chosen  to  defend  restored  as  to  enable  him  to  resume 

his  religion,   that  his  eye  is  ever  his  command.    He  had  nobly  an- 

upon  you:  continue  to  do   your  swered   that  he  was  ready  to  give 

duty  as  you  have  this  day  done,  up  the  command  of  the  place  if 

and  rest  assured  you  will  receive  the  Grand  Master  should  wish  it, 

youK  reward;  if  not  in  this  world,  and  to  enter  the  ranks  as  a  simple 

in  that  which  is,  perhaps,  near  at  soldier ;  but  he  was  determined  to 

hand.    Go  and  complete  the  sad  be  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  San 

laboursoftlie  day, and  then  seek  the  Elmo,  rather  than  leave  it.    Upon 

rest  which  you  so  much  need.    My  his  right  was  the  Chevalier  de  la 

Brother  de  Broglio,  to  your  well-  Mianda,  an   Italian  by  birth,  and 

tried  vigilance  and  care,  I  leave  the  one  of  the  most  renowned  knights 

ramparts  until  relieved  by  my  order :  of  the  order,  as  well  for  prowess  in 

be  doubly  vigilant  this  night,  for  battle,  as  for  wisdom  and  sagacity 

the  evil  one  is  loose  among  the  in-  in   council.    Still  in  the  prime  of 

fidels,  and  be  sleepeth  not!  Take  as  life,  his  name  was  held  in  the  high- 

Tnany  of  our  knights  as  you  may  est  esteem  and  respect  by  all.     He 

require  to  assist  yon.     Knights  of  had  lately  reinforced  the  garrison 

St  John,  and  you  my  noble  Lords  with  a  few  knights  and  a  company 

Banneret^  meet  me  in  the  council  of  soldiers,  which  his  exertions  had 

room."  succeeded  in  enlisting  for  the  de- 
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fence  of  Malta.  De  Bassano  Sain-  exhausted :  our  provisions  are  scant, 
tonges,  Don  Antonio  de  Cordova,  barelj  sufficient  to  keep  the  men 
who  claimed  the  blood  of  the  great  alive :  the  garrison  is  daily  ded- 
captain,  Louis  d'Auvergne,  and  mated  bv  the  destructive  assaults 
Dianj  others  with  the  white  cross  we  have  to  repulse ;  and  those  who 
upon  their  breasts,  were  knights  yet  live  are  enfeebled  by  their  ex- 
of  the  highest  reputation ;  and  traordinary  exertions.  In  a  word, 
others,  also,  were  present  who  did  our  position  i^  desperate !  Bnt, 
not  belong  to  the  order,  but  had  my  brothers,  you  know  what  is  ex- 
enlisted  amon^  the  defenders  of  the  pected  of  us :  our  beloved  father 
Cross,  and  claimed  a  place  in  their  and  commander-in-chief,  has  en- 
ranks.  Most  prominent  among  trusted  this  once  strong  fort  to  onr 
these,  was  the  Chevalier  Raoul  de  safe  keeping :  he  attaches  the  nt- 
Kergolet,  known  throughout  Chris-  most  importance  to  its  remaining 
tendom  as  one  of  the  brightest  or-  in  our  power  to  the  very  last  mo- 
naments  of  chivalry.  He  had  come  ment  possible ;  and  he  repeatedly 
from  the  distant  shores  of  Brittany  urged  this  upon  us  before  onr  coin- 
to  share  in  the  defence  of  the  mnnications  were  cut  off  bv  that 
island,  and  had  brought  with  him  fatal  battery  erected  by  the  Rene- 
a  retinue  of  bold  Britons,  who  had  gade.  My  brothers,  my  wounds 
not  a  little  contributed  in  the  dis-  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  to  yon 
comfiture  of  the  Turks.  De  Me-  at  any  length,  and  indeed  action  is 
dran,  his  friend,  had  followed  him  what  we  need,  and  not  speeches,  I 
more  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  than  now  call  upon  you  for  your  opin- 
in  that  of  devotion — his  name  was  ions,  what  can  we  do  to  prolong  oar 
as  well  known  in  the  camp  for  resistance  ?  I  am  ready  to  listoi 
bravery  and  hardihood,  as  it  was  to  you  I" 

among  the  gay  ladies  of  the  court.  The  old  Bailiff  took  his  seat  At- 
for  his  accomplishments  and  cour-  ter  a  long  pause  De  Sain  tonges,  one 
tesy.  De  1h  Cerda,  a  cavalier  of  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  arose 
Spain,  of  no  mean  repute,  and  seve-  and  said,  that  as  a  military  man  he 
ral  other  cavaliers  and  captains,  thought  that  the  place  was  perfect- 
eager  to  make  themselves  a  name,  ly  untenable ;  indeed,  thathecoald 
or  to  obtain  the  indulgences  of  the  not  understand  why  it  had  not  been 
church  by  their  devotion  to  her  carried  that  very  day,  and  that  the 
cause.  The  old  commander  had  chances  would  be  still  worse  on  the 
remained  standing  until  ail  was  next,  for  their  men  were  fewer  and 
quiet,  when  he  spoke  in  a  more  their  strength  almost  gone;  *^uA 
Uian  usually  solemn  manner:  ^*My  as  our  gooa  father  has  observed,' 
Brother  Knights,  and  my  noble  he  continued,  *'  our  works  are  de- 
companions-in-arms,  I  have  again  molished,  and  of  themselves  offerno 
called  you  together  to  consult  with  resistance  to  the  foe.  The  Coao* 
me  upon  what  remains  for  us  to  terscarp,  the  Ravelin,  all  our  out- 
do. I  need  not  recall  to  your  works  are  in  their  power;  and 
minds  the  ruinous  condition  of  our  where  are  the  men  to  defend  wbst 
works,  demolished  and  battered  as  remains!  Not  one  for  every  ten 
they  have  been  by  the  artillery  of  feet  of  battlements,  while,  in  die 
our  enemies,  leaving  us  only  a  few  place  of  each  infidel  who  ^1^  * 
rods  of  masonry  along  the  entire  score  appear.  We  have  done  dl 
line  of  our  ramparts.  Our  guns  that  human  nature  can  do:  forsx 
are  rendered  almost  entirely  use-  week,  a  mere  handful  of  men,  cot  off 
leaa :    our  ammunitioa  is    nearly  from  all  assistance,  we  have  baffled 
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the  efforts  of  the  entire  Turkish  in  front  of  him,  thus  leaving  bare 
army.  We  have  defended  San  Elmo  his  handsome  head.    His  eyes  were 
as  long  as  it  was  a  fort,  what  more  sparkling,  and  of  that  grayish  hue 
can  be  expected  of  us  ?  Your  Grand  which  cannot  well  be  described,  and 
Master  wishes  us  to  lay  down  our  the  black  and  well-arched  brows, 
lives  for  the  cause,  we  are  ready  to  which   crowned   them,    formed   a 
die!  but  let  it  be  for  some  useful  complete  line  between  the  white- 
end ;  and  let  us  not  be  slaughtered  ness  of  his  forehead  and  the  darker 
here  for  a  heap  of  worthless  rubbish,  shade  of  his  sun-burnt  face.     His 
while  our  arms  are  so  much  needed  beard  and  moustache  were  black, 
elsewhere.     Let   us  then   destroy  contrasting  well,  when  he  smiled, 
what  remains  of  the  ammunition,  with   the   whiteness  of  his  teeth, 
and,  profiting  by  the  darkness  of  His  hair  was  auburn,  with  more 
night,  let  us  embark  and  join  our  than  a  sprinkle  of  gray  upon-  the 
brethren  across  the  Bay,  unite  our  temples,  and  was  cut  short  accor- 
force  with  theirs,  and  then  die  if  ding  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.    His 
necessary."  mien  was  noble  and  graceful ;  his 
A  murmur  of  approbation  was  stature  above  the  medium  size,  and 
heard  as  the  speaker  resumed  his  his  proportion  indicated  the  very 
seat.  The  old  commander,  with  his  great  strength   he  was  known  to 
head  bent  forward  upon  his  arms,  possess,  without  any  of  the  slug- 
which  rested  on  the  table,  seemed  gishness  or   awkwardness  usually 
absorbed  in  thought.  Several  of  the  attendant  upon  mere  brute  force, 
knights  were  in  favour  of  the  plan  In  answer  to  the  Commander,  he 
proposed,  as   being  the  only  one  replied   abruptly:  "No,  my  Lord, 
practicable,  and  maintained  that  to  no  1  I  am  not  of  the  same  opinion, 
risk  another  assault  would  be  sheer  and  I  fear  that  my  brave  compan- 
madness,  and  simply  a  sacrifice  of  ions  here  present,  have  not  suffi- 
many  valuable  lives,  which  might  ciently  weighed  the  importance  of 
be  employed  in  defending  the  places  the  move  they  have  proposed,  nor 
susceptible  of  defence.  the  mischief  which  would  naturally 
No  one  seemed  disposed  to  speak  follow  as  its  consequence,  and  which 
further — the  old  commander  slowly  might  prove  fatal  to  the  cause  we 
raised  his  head  from  his  hands,  and  are  sworn  to  defend."    The  eyes  of 
after  looking   around   said:  "My  the  old  Bailiff  brightened  up,  while 
friends,  you  have  not  all  spoken !  there  was  a  show  of  displeasure  on 
I  have  not  heard  the  voice  of  my  the  brows  of  many. 
Lord  de  Kergolet,  surely  his  extra-  The  Knight  of  Saintonges,  who 
ordinary  prowess  in  battle,  and  re-  had  first  spoken,  rea nested  that  the 
nowned  wisdom  in  council,  would  noble  Chevalier  would  explain  more 
entitle  his  opinions  to  great  weight  satisfactorily  the  mischief  he  appre- 
with  us!     Is  he,  also,  in   favour  hended   might  follow  the   course 
of  abandoning  our  post,  and  with-  which  he  and  his  friends  had  advo- 
drawing  our  forces  under  cover  of  cated  ;  ^s  for  his  part,  he  was  com- 
night  ?"  '  pelled  to  acknowledge  his  inability 
The  Chevalier  de  Kergolet  had  to  discover  any  danger  in  abandon- 
taken  no  part  in  the  previous  dis-  ing,  or  the  least  advantage  in  con- 
cussion, and  had  only  once  or  twice  tending,  for  a  mass  of  useless  ruins, 
spoken  in  a  low  voice  to  his  neigh-  Perhaps  he  was  enveloped  in  a  mist 
hour,  de  Miranda.    He  had,  like  which  the  sagacious  Lord  would 
most  of  the  other  knights,  removed  deign  to  dispel." 
his  helmet  and  laid  it  upon  the  table  De  Kergolet  continued :  "  I  know 
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tbat  my  fiieodB  and  hnre  oomfMoi*  or  bj  oar  Ladj,  there  w31  be  more 
ioDB,  (than  whom  there  are  none  b!ood  apilt  than  jon  bargun  for.* 
tmer  and  bolder  in  I  he  world,)  have  High  words  were  being  ezehanged 
spoken  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo-  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  old 
ment,  and  that^  with  reflection,  they  Bulifl^  who,  with  ontstretched  vm^ 
will  see  that  we  cannot,  most  not,  tried  to  keep  back  the  knigfats, 
abandon  our  post"  crying  the   while    **  Forbear,  mv 

'^The  Chevalier  de  Kergolet,"  brothers!  I  command!  I  pray  jos!" 
intermpted  the  other,  hangfatily,  And  the  knights  favouring  one  aide 
*' forgets  that  the  Knights  of  St  or  the  other,  were  gathering  roniid 
John  are  not  wont  to  rush  heed-  their  respective  leaders.  All  was 
lessly  upon  courses  of  which  they  confusion  and  excitement,  and  tbe 
see  not  the  outlets;  and  when  they  blind  passions  of  the  parties  had 
propose  a  plan  of  action  it  is  not  almost  reached  the  culroinatiog 
without  having  well  weighed  its  point  when  blood  only  could  bare 
probable  consequences  and  resnlta,  quenched  them,  when  de  Mirands, 
nor  are  they  to  be  turned  from  it  who  had  until  then  remained  id  his 
by  ill-timed  advice  from  any  in-  seat,  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder: 
tmder."  **  Back  to  your  respective  places,  my 

De  KeT^let*s  brows  contracted  Lords  1  What  means  Uiis  foil?! 
into  a  frown  as  he  continued  ad-  Christian  swords  raised  against 
dressing  the  commander:  ''My  Christians!  Does  not  the  Turk 
Lord,  I  came  here  for  the  defence  draw  our  blood  fast  enough  that  ve 
of  Malta,  well  aware  of  the  diffi-  must  spill  it  ourselves!  Temper 
culties  and  dangers  I  would  have  to  your  angry  feelings  to  suit  our  dr- 
meet ;  now  that  they  are  at  hand,  I  cumstances,  and  let  them  not  lead 
will  not  shrink  from  them ;  let  you  into  doing  that  for  joor  ene- 
them  retire  who  fear  the  result ;  in  mies  which  it  costs  tbero  so  desrij 
ray  opinion,  to  abandon  the  fort  to  do  for  themselves !  Silence !  and 
were  treason  to  God  and  to  his  listen  to  my  voice  P  His  tones  of 
Holy  Church."  command  accomplished  what  the 

Saintonges  sprang  to  his  feet,  entreaties  of  the  old  Bailiff  had 
crying:  '-Chevalier  de  Kergolet,  been  unable  to  do;  the  tumalt 
thou  liest !  Thou  shalt  answer  this  ceased,  although  the  knitted  brows 
with  thy  best  blood  1  I  challenge  and  compressed  lips  showed  tbat 
thee  to  the  death  1"  and  he  flunff  the  angry  elements  within  bsd  not 
his  gauntlet  upon  the  table.  Several  yet  subsided.  De  Miranda  con- 
of  the  brotherhood  who  had  shared  tinned :  "  My  respected  father,  when 
his  opinion,  had  risen  to  their  feet  our  Grand  Master,  tbe  noble  de  la 
eiclaiming  angrily:  ''He  dares  say  Vallette,  to  whom  we  all  owe  im- 
that  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John !  plicit  obedience,  entrusted  to  oor 
Strike  him  !  Slay  him !"  and  draw-  safe  keeping  this  fort,  which,  id  his 
ing  their  swords,  advanced,  threat-  wisdom,  he  has  called  the  Key  of 
eningly  towards  de  Kergolet,  who  the  Island,  he  did  not  leave  it  to 
remained  quietly  in  his  seat,  with  our  discretion  to  abandon  it  when 
his  arms  upon  tbe  table,  although  we  believed  it  untenable ;  and  oar 
the  dark  frown  upon  his  brow  por-  brothers,  here  present,  too  well  no- 
tended  a  storm.  But  de  Medran  derstand  the  rules  of  war  to  doubt 
and  la  Cerda,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  propriety  of  his  reserving  that 
lightning  had  confronted  them,  right  to  himself.  We  are  here  to 
sword  in  hand,  the  former  exclaim-  oppose  ourselves,  as  a  li ring  barrier, 
ing:  '*Not  a  step  farther,  Measires,  to  the  further  advance  of  the  iofi- 
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del ;  like  the  immortal  Spartans  of  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  garrison, 
old,  who  laid  down  their  lives  for  be  he  knight  or  yeoman,  who  feels 
the  defence  of  their  country,  and  not  himself  more  than  a  match  for 
who,  by  their  heroism,  struck  terror  a  dozen  Moslem  in  yonder  host, 
into  the  Persian  hordes  ere  they  It  is  true,  our  energies  have  been 
bad  well  seen  their  foes,  we  are  but  wonderously  tasked  ;  but  what  we 
in  advanced  j^uard  placed  here  not  have  already  done  we  can  do  again : 
aloQe  to  teach  them  what  foes  they  Ientertain.no  fears  for  the  morrow's 
have  to  encounter,  but  to  stay  their  assault;  we  shall  again  repulse  the 
proj^rress  as  long  as  may  be  possi-    infidel  !*^ 

ble;  and  shall  we,  the  sworn  de-  Here  the  Knight  of  Saintonge 
feodera  of  our  holy  faith,  do  less  for  arose,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
our  God  than  they  accomplished  for  sword  said:  '4f  the  Chevalier  de 
their  heathenish   penates?     What    Miranda  thinks  we  entertain  fears, 

thoagb  we  are   doomed   to  die!    he  may  find  to  his  cost'' 

ebali  we  shrink  from  a  death  which  But  the  old  Bailiff  quickly  inter- 
ensores  us  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  rupted  him:  ^^  Forbear,  de  Sain- 
while  the  heathen  court  that  which  tonge,  I  command  thee,  my  son. 
only  gives  their  names  immortality?  Have  we  not  enough  upon  our 
Each  victory  we  gain  over  the  hands  that  thou  shouldst  wish  to 
Turks  enhances  the  spirits  of  our  increase  our  trouble?  Believe  me, 
Broall  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  thou  hast  misunderstood  the  intent 
Bay,  and  increases  the  chances  of  of  his  words,  as  well  as  of  those  of 
the  arrival  of  our  Sicilian  friends,  de  Kergolet.  Raise  thy  hastily 
while  it  depresses  to  an  equal  de-  thrown  gaunlet." 
gree  the  moral  courage  of  the  ene-  "Nay,  my  Lord,"  replied  de 
my,  who  must  and  will  dread  the  Kergolet,  laying  his  hand  npon  the 
attack  on  fresh  works  defended  by  glove,  *' this  belongs  to  me.  There 
meD  of  the  same  stamp  as  those  has  been  that  word  attached  to  my 
who  have  made  them  pay  so  dearly  fair  name,  which  none  may  boast 
for  one  small  fort.  My  brothers!  of  having  spoken  and  live.  My 
thick  not  'tis  but  a  mass  of  ruins  Lord  deSaintonges,  my  oath  forbids 
yoQ  are  called  upon  to  defend  with  my  meeting  thee  while  a  Turk 
yoar  life's  blood  1  Our  commander  walks  the  soil  of  this  island.  When 
would  not  lavish  it  so  wantonly  I  our  task  is  accomplished,  if  we  both 
TiB  a  position  commanding  the  live,  I  shall  claim  the  satisfnction 
entranceof  both  Bays,  as  important  which  this  pledge  will  give  roe  a 
to  the  security  of  our  army  as  it  is  right  to  demand  ;  and  if  I  fall  ere 
necessary  to  the  Turks  to  enable  that,  a  friend  will  take  my  place, 
them  to  bring  their  powerful  fleet  and  wipe  the  stain  thou  wouldst 
into  the  Bay,  to  aid  in  the  attack  up-  attach  to  my  name." 
on  U  Borgo  and  La  Sangle,  and  as  *'  Aye !  that  will  I,"  cried  the 
long  as  one  man  remains  uncon-  impetuous  De  Med  ran. 
quered  upon  this  fort,  able  to  point  "  And  believe  me,  proud  knight," 
a  cannon,  they  cannot,  they  dare  replied  de  Saintonge,  **I  shall  meet 
not,  enter  their  waters ;  hence  their  thee,  or  thy  friend,  half  way,  to 
Btrenaous  efforts  to  destroy  us;  demand  that  pledge  thou  hast 
hence  the   urgent   orders  of  the    taken  up." 

Grand  Master  to  hold  out  to  the  "Until  then,"  continued  de  Ker- 
IsRt.  We  have  not  yet  held  out  to  golet,  "  let  not  our  feud  affect  our 
the  last;  there  is  energy  yet  in  our  devotion  to  a  common  cause;  I 
minds;  there  is  muscle  yet  in  our  blush  not  to  offer  thee  my  hand  in 
arms,  better  far  than  brick  walls,    token  of  that  unity  which  should 
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guide  UB  while  facing  the  enemiea  parts  as  compactly  as  the  incongra- 

of  our  God."  itj  of  the  materials  and  the  dark- 

**I  accept   thy  proflfered   hand  ness  of  the  night  would  permit, 

with  a  hearty  good  will,"  replied  They  laboured  in  silence  and  in  the 

the  other;  **  and  should  we  both  fall  dark,   lest  the  enemy,  suspecting 

by  the  hand  of  the  infidel,  before  what  they  were  doing,  should  open 

thou  canst  receive  knightly  satis-  a  fire  upon  them  from  the  sevend 

faction,  I  take  my  God  and  his  saints  batteries  which  were  within  rangei 

to  witness,  that  I   retract  aught  and  so  well  did  they  work  that  ere 

offensive  I  have  said  in  connection  the  distant  clock  of  II  Borgo  had 

with  thy  fair  name.    Henceforth  I  struck  the  midnight  hour,  they  had 

remain  by  thy  side."  raised  defences  capable  of  offering 

^*  And  I !  and  I !"  was  re-echoed  considerable  resistance  to  an  attack- 
throughout  the  hall.  ing  foe,  and  protection  to  the   be- 

The  old  commander  with  bright-  sieged.      Th'e  cannons  had   been 

ening  eye  addressed  the  knights :  again,  with  great  difficulty,  placed 

**My  children,  let  us  then  dis^  in  position,  and  ammunition  distrib- 

card  all  further  idea  of  retreating,  uted  to  each  gun.    Loaded  musketi 

and  trusting  to  God  and  our  good  were  placed  in  every  direction  that 

cause,  again  oppose  the  Holy  Cross  the  men   might  seize  them  at  aoj 

upon  our  breasts  to  the  cimitar  of  moment  and  discharge  them  with- 

the  Turk  who  will,  no  doubt,  renew  out  stopping  to  re-load,  for   that 

the  attack  to-morrow.  Let  us  profit  work  was  left  to  those  unable  to 

by  the  darkness  of  the   night,  to  fight.  At  proper  points  there  was  also 

repair  to  the  best  advantage,  the  an  abundant  supply  of  iron  hoops 

fuins  of  our  battlements.     Let  the  covered  with   oakum  and  soaked 

duties  be  so  divided  that  each  may  in  bitumen,  brimstone  and   other 

have  a  few  hours'  repose.    My  Lord  combustible  substances,  and  to  which 

de  Kergolet,  wilt  thou   take  com-  small  hooks  were  affixed  for  the 

roand  of  the  first  watch  and  direct  purpose  of  being  thrown  when  igni- 

the  feeble  efforts  of  our  men  upon  ted  amongst  the  assailants,  to  whose 

the  ramparts  ?     In   the  morning  loose  dresses  they  would  Ossten  and 

the  chapel  bell  will  call  us  all  to-  quickly  communicate  the  fire,  thus 

gether  that  we  may  unite  our  pray-  creating  great  confusion  in  th^r 

ers  to  the  Almighty  and   prepare  ranks.    Experience  had  shown  that 

ourselves  to  meet  him,  if  summon-  the  Turks  dreaded  these  fiery  hoops 

ed,   to-morrow.    Until   then  may  more  than  the  muzzle  of  a  loaded 

His  grace  be  with  you  all."  cannon,  and  the  bravest  shrunk  be- 

Every  knight  responded   by  a  fore  them, 
deep  ^Amen."  All  possible  arrangements  being 

Raoul  de  Kergolet  having  select-  now   completed,  Raoul   dismissed 

ed  a  party  of  the  most  able-bodied  the  men,  calling  a  few  of  the  others 

men  and  sent  the  others  to  rest,  to  replace  them  ;  the  sentinels  were 

spoke  a  few  words  of  encourage-  relieved,  and  in  a  few  minutes  aQ 

ment  and  praise  to  them,  and  set  gradually  sank  into  silence  and  re- 

an   example  quickly   followed   by  pose  in  the  fort ;  it  was  the  quietude 

other  knights,  of  working  as  hard  of  exhaustion — the  slumber  which, 

as  any  in  bringing  up  the  stones  or  after  a  long  illness,  precedes  death ! 

beams  of  timber,  bags  of  sand,  etc.,  The  knight  did  not  yet  retire,  his 

etc.,  indeed  all  they  could  lay  hands  frame  seemed  made  of  the  same 

upon,  and  piling  them   upon    the  metal  as  the  armour  which  covered 

most  shattered   parts  of  the  ram-  it,  feeling  no  fatigue,  requiring  no 
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rest  He  was  walking  up  and  ly  cannot  yet  be  the  forerunner  of 
down  the  battlements  when  he  was  day  ?'^ 

joined  by  old  Baili£f  de  Negropont  ^'  'Tis  the  reflection  of  the  moon 
who^  placing  his  hand  upon  his  just  about  to  make  her  appearance,^' 
shoulder,  said  to  him:  ^*My  son  replied  Raoul. 
why  art  thou  not  also  resting  ?  we  "  How  beautiful !  the  works  of 
vill  need  the  whole  strength  of  thy  God  I  See  she  is  even  now  emerg- 
powerful  arm  to-morrow.  I  will  ing  from  her  watery  bed?"  con- 
relieve  thee  now."  tinued  the  old  man  uncovering  his 

^'Kind  father,"  replied  the  younger  whitened  locks, 
knight,  "  you  know  I  have  been  "  Would  that  the  huzzy  had  re- 
brought  up  in  a  rough  school;  rest  is  raained  in  bed,  or  coicealed  her 
a  luxury  I  am  not  wont  to  enjoy  in  "gly  face  behind  her  curUins,"  add- 
time8ofdanger;butfor  you,itisne-  ed  a  voice  at  their  el  bow.  Theyturn- 
ceasary,  in  order  to  'sustain  your  ©d  anddeMedran  was  before  them, 
strength  against  the  ravages  of  "  My  son,''  quietly  said  the  old 
many  wounds  and  care,  and  the  knight,  "  thou  shouldst  speak 
pressure  of  mental  responsibility  more  reverently  of  the  works  of 
and  years.  With  your  permission  the  Almighty — of  our  Father  in 
I  will  enjoy,  a  while  longer,  this  soft   Heaven." 

breeze  which  comes  so  refreshingly  "  I  an™  wrong,  father,  but  I  know 
over  the  sea."  ^hat   as  soon   as  she  gives  light 

"Nay!  but  human  nature  can-  enough  thoM  accursed  corsairs  over 
not  be  tasked  as  thou  doest  with  ^^^e  Bay  will  conimence  shooting 
impunity.  For  me.  old  and  feeble  «*  "»  "  *?"g^^  'T*  "e^  intended 
as  I  am,  rest  is,  indeed,  but  a  lux-  ««  *,^'gf  ^°-,!^?oPlT  »^ 
nry ;  it  cannot  restore  the  exhaust-  "  ^»  **>«  "'"  f  9<  <"«  **«^'*"' 
ed  strength  of  this  arm  as  it  did   and  we  must  submit. ' 

when  I  was  of  thy  age,  and  render  "^J®  !»».;'"«'  '^l  ^^^  !  ^"' 
it  formidable  to  the  enemies  of  my  "ejertheleas  if  she  shone  not  so 
God  !    Standing  as  I  am  upon  the   ^^g^*-^?  the  rascals  could  not  see 

verge  of  eternal   repose,  if  I  may  ***  '°S2^  f  j  . ..       j      •       •<•  .. 
ho^  it  will  so  prove  to  me,  why       "  Wouldst  thou  depnve,  if  thou 

need  my  poor  frame  crave   one  couW8^  of  a  single  ray  one  of  the 

hour's  r«>t  t     One  hour  when  eter-  Bubhmest  works  of  the  Creator,  giv- 

nitv  is  at  hand! !  let  me  then  take  «»   '"   i'",  "^"^^7  to  gladden  the 

my  turn,  and  lie  thee  down."  '"'^y'^" "^af^^f ^  ^°'\'\      . ,  w   a 
a  »T     1  i.  .1.              •!!  .1           M  Nay,  that  would  I  not  I  but  oft 
"Nay    father,  we  will  then  walk  h^^^  I  heard  my  father's  old  gar- 
together  1    Take  you  ray  arm.'  j^^^,  ^^  ^^^^  4^„  brightest  and 

'*  Thanks,  my  son,  His  a  powerful  most  beautiful  she  was  most  to  be 

support.     But  thou  hast  done  won-  dreaded;    in  that  respect  not  un- 

ders  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  !  like  the  fairest  of  God's  creations.'^ 

Our  ramparts  truly  seem  formida-  "  Thou   art   truly  incorrigible," 

ble,  and  will,  no  doubt,  astonish  the  replied  the  old  Bailiff  with  a  faint 

accursed  infidels  in  the   morning,  smile  upon  his  benign  countenance. 

Tby  bold  counsel  saved  us  from  dis-  De  Med  ran  turned  to  the  Cheva- 

honour;  thy  energy  will    prolong  lier,  who  was  leaning  upon  one  of 

our  resistance,  and  may  hap  save  the  cannons,  ^*  Messire  le  Chevalier 

the  Island,  for  who  knows  what  to-  seems  absorbed  in  sweet  thoughts 

morrow  may  bring ! !    Yon  line  of  of  distant  lands  ?"  he  said.     Raoul 

silvery  white  above  the  waters  sure-  remained   immovable.      **By   our 
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Lady,  I  believe  he  is  asleep  "  added  "^  Doest  take  it  for  a  warning  T 

the  youni;  knight.  inquired  de  Medran  langhing. 

^  Hold !"    said    the  other,   mo-  ^  And  why  should  he  not,  yonng 

tioning  to  him  to  be  silent,  "  hear-  man  ?"  inquired  the  Bailiff,  ''know 

est  thou  naught  ?"  that  the  early  and  holyFathersofour 

''Nothing    save  the   discordant  Church  have  taught  us  that  there 

barking  of  the   base  dogs  in  that  are  guardian  angels  appointed  to 

immense  kennel  on  the  plain."  watch  over  our   actions  and  our 

"  And   what  hearest   thou,  my  destinies ;    to  soothe  to  sleep  the 

son,"  inquired  the  Bailiff,  '*for,  like  crying  babe,    and    whispering  in 

thy  friend,  I  hear  naught  but   the  its   ear   soft  words  from  heaven, 

distant  barking  of  dogs !  thinkest  bring    upon    its  Jittle  lips  sweet 

thou  the  enemy  are  already  com-  smiles  so  precious  to  the  mother's 

ing?"  eye  ;    to  guide  the  tottering  foot- 

"No!    ^tis   music!    listen   how  steps  of  our  thoughtless  childhood; 

sweetly  it  comes  floating  over  the  to  admonish  us  against  sin  and  guilt 

waters  of  Musiette  away  from  the  by  some  instinctive  sense  of  feeling 

distant  hills."  (which  pervades  our  souls  in  a  man- 

''  Perhaps  some  Naiad  blowing  ner  unaccountable  to  ourselves)  and 

on  a  conch  for  thy  especial  benefit,^  which   men  have  been  pleased  to 

suggested  de  Medran.  call  conscience ;    and  oft  to  warn 

"Tie  so  faint  I  can  scarce  hear  us  of  the  approach  of  danger  and 

it,*\  . . .  death  by  supernatural  or  inexplica- 

''And  I  not  at  all,"  added  the  ble  signs  palpable  or  not  to  our 

other.  senses,  which  we  call  presentiment" 

**  Like  the  voices  of  angels  from  "Aye  father,  but  there  are  men, 

above  1"  those  wretched  infidels  for  instance, 

"  That  is  ominous,  my  friend."  who  are  known   to  have  no  con- 

"  Now  'tis  like  an  old  romance  science :    where  are  their  guardiin 

of  Aragon  I  so  love  to  hear.*'  angels  V 

"  Then  they  are  not  angels,  for  "  Believe  roe,  my  son,  they  too 

I  have  never  heard  that  they  sang  had  their  angel  in  childhood^s  in- 

roraances."  nocence  !    But  when  the  heart  has 

"  Young  man,  young  man,"  said  become  encompassed  in  a  wall  of 

the  Bailiff,  placing  his  hand  on  de  guilt,  the  angel's  voice  is  no  more 

Medran's  arm,    "can  you   not  be  heard  though  it  still  speaks !    Let 

serious  for  a  minute  ?"  but  a  stone  be  moved,  and  again 

"  Yes  father,  I  have  never  been  will  it  reach  the  chords.  And  we 
so  serious  in  all  my  life  as  I  have  are  taught  that  there  are  evil  spir- 
been  since  we  are  pent  up  here  like  its  that  fly  about  in  troops  poison- 
so  many  lambs  for  the  Turks  to  ing  the  air  we  breathe  with  their 
shoot  at  will ;  it  is  serious  business  foul  breath  ;  filling  it  with  pesd- 
to  be  thus  shut  out  from  the  world  !  lence  and  plague;  with  treason, 
There  is,  however,  one  comfort,  hatred,  idolatry,  crimes  and  sins  of 
that  they  will  get  but  little  when  every  dye,  which  are  only  partially 
th ey  d 0  take  us."  cou n teracted  by  th e  h overi ng  care  of 

"'Tis  strange,"  said  the  Chevalier  our  guardian  angels,  whose  voicoB 

as  though  speaking  to  himself,  "  I  we  so  often  refuse  to  hear." 

am  not  given  to  superstition,  and  "  There  is  a  beautiful  belief  in 

yet  this  soft  sound  which  caught  which   I   love   to    indulge,"   said 

my  ear  just  now,  fills  my  heart  with  Raoul,   "that  all  our  actions,  be 

awe."  they  good  or  bad,  are  carried  to 
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tbe  foot  of  the  throne  of  Grace  ed,  until  at  last  all  noise  had  ceas- 

upoD  tbe  wings  of  our  own  cherub  ed,   and    the    silence  awoke  the 

who  smilingly  displays  the  good  knights. 

ones  like   bright  gems  upon   his  **  I  believe  I  have  slept,'^  said  the 

crown  of  glory ;  or  weeps  when  he  Bailiff,  rising  to  bis  feet. 

shows  the  bad,  for  he  may  not  con-  "  So  have  I,  by  our  Lady,"  re- 

ceal  them,  and  kneeling  prays  they  plied  de  Med  ran,  seated  upon   his 

may  be  forgiven."  gun,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  "for  the 

**  Yes,  my  son,  like  the  whole  be-  moon  was  not  so  high  when  I  laid 

Kef  of  the  Christian,  it  is  beautiful ;  myself  on  this  downy  couch." 

surpassingly  beautiful."  ^  The  fiery  glow  in  the  Orient 

**Bang!    the  concert  has  com-  portends  a   warm   day,"  observed 

menced;"  cried   de  Medran   as   a  Kaoul. 

bright  light  was  seen  to  flash  from  **  Yes,  my  son,  in  every  sense  of 

Dragut's  battery,  quickly  followed  the  word  ;    it  behooves  us  to  pre- 

by  a  loud  boom,  and  the  hissing  pare  for  it  both  mentally  and  bodi- 

of  tbe   huge   ball   as   it   whirled  ly ;    we  will  repair  to  the  chapel, 

through  the  air  above  their  heads,  and  have  our  people  summoned." 

''What  sayest  thou  Chevalier,  shall  '*If  we  are   to  judge  from  the 

I  reply  to  their  polite  message  V*  hum  in  yon  hornets*  nest,  we  shall 

"Nay  !  'twill  do  no  good  !  our  have  the  whole  swarm  of  them  up- 

ammunition  is  too  precious  to  be  on  our  hands  as  soon  as  their  ac- 

thrown  away,  and  'twould  disturb  cursed   Prophet  has  heard    their 

our  men."  blasphemous   prayers,"    remarked 

^  Then  I  will  lie  upon  this  gun  de   Medran,  descending  from  the 

and  sleep  till  their  yells  awake  me."  gun,  ^  how  many  of  them  will  to- 

The  Bailiff  de  Negropont  sat  up-  night  sleep  in  hell  ?" 
on  a  beam,  and  leaning  his  weary  ^  There  is  no  sleep  there,  young 
bead  upon  the  cannon,  exhausted  man,"  replied  the  old  Bailiff, 
nature  soon  conquered  his  strong  The  three  went  together  to  the 
will,  and  he  fell  into  a  heavy,  chapel  where  they  were  soon  join- 
but  uneasy  sleep,  while  de  Eer-  ed  by  the  other  knights  and  all 
golet  continued  walking  along  thegarrison,  excepting  such  as  were 
9ie  battlements  quite  uncon-  detained  by  tbe  severity  of  their 
cemedly,  notwithstanding  the  wounds  or  by  duty.  A  solemn  and 
brisk  cannonading  frorai  Dragut's  mournful  service  rendered  short  by 
and  other  batteries,  which,  how-  the  necessity  of  the  case  was  per- 
ever,  in  consequence  of  the  uncer-  formed  by  the  old  commander, 
taintyof  the  aim  at  night,  although  after  which  the  Holy  Sacrament 
the  moon  shone  brightly,  did  but  was  administered  to  all  the  knights 
Kttle  damage — most  of  the  shot  and  most  of  the  men,  in  preparation 
passing  above  head.  So  much  ac-  for  that  fearful  and  final  account  of 
customed  had  the  men  become  to  their  actions  and  deeds  which  so 
this  night  practice  that  many  who  many  of  them,  in  the  course  of  a 
slept  did  not  even  hear  it.  few  hours,  would  be  called  upon  to 

Day  at  last  began  to  dawn,  and  render  before  the  Supreme  throne. 
itfoundRaoul  lying  upon  the  high-  The  men  were  then  dismissed  to 
est  part  of  the  patcbed-up  parapet  their  scanty  meal  to  meet  again 
with  a  cannon  ball  for  his  pillow,  upon  the  battlements  at  the  first 
and,  close  by,  the  drowsy  sentinel  sound  of  the  alarm  bell.  The  Bail- 
kept  his  weary  watch.  One  by  iff  and  a  few  of  the  principal 
one  the  enemy's  guns  were  hush-  knights  held   a  short  consultation 
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to  decide  upon  some  final  arrange-  tbe  KnighU  of  St  John  with  only 

ments  for  the  defences  of  the  day.  a  few  men^aa  artillerists,  to  reply  to 

To   Miranda   was  assigned   the  tbe    cannonading   from  the  fleet 

command  of  tbe  northern  fiice  and  which  would  be   brought  to  bear 

north-western   bastion;    the  latter  against  the  fort;  no  landing  from 

having  been  terribly  dismantled  by  the  vessels  or  assault  was  appre- 

the  heavy  artillery  from  across  Mu-  bended   on   that   side.     The   old 

8iette,and  which  had  recommenced  Bailiff  of  Negropont  with  a  small 

its  work  of  destruction.     It    was  reserve  of  his  bravest  knights  oc- 

there  that  de  Kergolet  had  bestow-  cupied  a  central  position,  ready  to 

ed  most  labour  in  repairing  thedam-  throw  the  weight  of  his  force  upon 

ages ;    and   he   had  succeeded   in  any  point  that  would   require  his 

raising    a    very     good     rampart,  aid. 

crowned  with  a  few  guns,  placed  en       These  arrangements  had  scarce- 

harbette,  commanding  the  Bay  and  ly  been  completed,  and  the  deep, 

a  broad  range  of  the  plain  below,  red   orb   of   the    sun    (seemingly 

which  must  be  crossed  by  the   as-  larger  than  usual)  had  arisen  but  a 

sailants  to  reach  the  fort    De  Med-  little  above  the  vapours  of  the  sea, 

ran  and  la  Gerda,  with  a  small  re-  when  the  loud  report  of  a  cannon 

tinue  of  Spanish  veterans,  assumed  was  heard  from  the  Turkish  camp, 

the  defence  of  the  south-western  quickly  followed  by  the  din  of  nu- 

redoubt,    which,   although    much  merous  kettle-drums  and  trumpeti, 

shattered  by  the  fire  of  the  power-  calling  the  men  to  their  respective 

ful   batteries    in    the    camp,   was  standards.     The    knights    parted 

thought  to  be  less  exposed  to  seri-  mournfully,  and  with  a  silent  hat 

ous  attack  on  account  of  its  being  expressive  grasp  of  the  hand  ;  for, 

under  the  fire  of  San  Angelo  and  unlike  ordinary  occasions  of  ex)m- 

II  Borgo — ^both   of  which   would  bats  and  battles, — when  the  chan- 

annoy   considerably    an    assailing  ces,  if  not  in  their  favour,  were  at 

party.    Raoul  de  Kergolet  was  en-  least  equal, — they  felt  themselves 

trusted  with  the  western  flank  im-  pent-up  and  doomed  to  die,  if  not 

mediately    fronting    the    enemy's  to-day,  to-morrow  or,  at  latest,  the 

camp,  and  the  central  point  of  at-  next  day ;  and  although,  with  true 

tack.     Here   the  ditch   had   been  knightly  courage,  they  shrunk  not 

partially  filled  by  the  Turks,  and  from  their  doom,  yet  a  feeling  of 

the  counterscarp  completely  razed;  awe  and  solemnity  had  filled  their 

the  masonry  of  the  ramparts  was  bosoms.     This,  however,  de  Med- 

terribly  battered,   and   simply  re-  ran,  with  his  usual  levity  and  natu- 

placed  by  bags  of  sand  and  frag-  ral  gaiety,  soon  shook   off;   and, 

ments  of  rock.    A  few  guns  load-  taking  Raours  hand,  very  seriously 

ed  to  the  muzzle  had  been  pointed  requested  him,  if  he  should  precede 

to  command   the  debouchment  of  him  to  Paradise,  to  oblige  him  by 

the   enemy's    trenches,   and   were  ordering  a  good  meal,  and  a  bottle 

kept  marked,  lest,  being  seen,  they  of  wine,  the  best  the  place  could 

might  be  destroyed  ere   they  had  afford,  for  his  reception,  to  make 

performed  their  mission.    A  single  up  for  present  deficiencies;  and  if 

murderous  discharge  was  all  that  he  should  happen  to  find  that  hea- 

was  expected  of  them,  as  the  prox-  thenish  prophet  there — which  was 

imity  of  the  trenches  would  enable  more  than  doubtful — please  to  kick 

the  Turks  to  reach  the  ramparts  ere  him  out  before  he  came,  to  save 

they  could  be  re  loaded.   The  east-  him  that  trouble,  as,  no  doubt,  he 

em  battlement  was  given  to  one  of  would   be    pretty    well   fatigued! 
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**ThouRrt  truly  incorrigible,  Med-  my  friend.     Shoald  we   fall,  may 

ran,  as  our  good  Bailiflf  would  tell  God  have  mercy  upon  our  souls  T 

thee,  were  he  present  1"  replied  the  **  Amen  !"  replied  the  younger, 

other,  smiling.    ^  But  I  hope  we  with  a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  as 

will  still  eat  together  in  this  same  they  parted, 

old  castle  of  ours."  De  Medran  now  hastened  to  his 

"  Yes !  yes ;  just  to  keep  those  bastion.    The  din  of  the  battle  had 

raacals  out  of  it ;  for  I  have  no  commenced ;    the     battery     upon 

particular   fancy  to   remain    here  '^omi  Dragut  had  opened  a  terri- 

longer  than  I  can  possibly  help,"  ^e  fire  upon  the  northern  flank  of 

answered  the  young  knight.  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^    the  bastion,  which 

"Not  a  very  desirable  residence,  Zf',''  ,^^/^!!f^  X-'l^u^'ru?* 

certainly,  and  yet  one  worth  de-  This  t night   had    distnbued    his 

fending."^   But  seel    youder  move  Tl  IT'^i''^^^  ^^"^  ^'''^lu  f"^? 

the  host"  defend,  in  order  that  all 

It  .       xL     L        L             ^'    •  the    guns  which   could    be   used 

"Aye,thehornesare  stirnng,  ^^^^,^   ^^              j      ^^^     „.^y 

and  we  shall  feel  their  stings  ere  served,  until  the  enemy  should  have 

many   minutes.      See      the   Jam-  approached  so  near  as  to  require  a 

sanes  are  giving  me  the  pleasure  ^^l^^^^  concentration  of  his  men 

of  their  company    to-day.      The  %                 ^^^^   hand    to  hand, 

bare  legged  rascals  are  taking  their  ^he  Jims  upon  the  flank  he  placed 

posiion  on  the  righl,   with    that  „„^^^  the   direction   of  an  expe- 

devH  the  Aga  at  their  head,  and  his  fenced  knight  of  the  Order,  who 

white-plumed    companion    at    his  ^^^^.^^  ^j «  considerable  energy, 

®"^^^*  to  those  of  Dragut's  battery,  he 
"  Brave  fellows  both  of  them,  himself  devoting  his  whole  atten- 
and  noble  foes  to  contend  with,  did  Hon  to  the  rapidly-advancing  cor- 
they  but  fight  for  a  better  cause,  gairs,  under  their  own  redoubted 
That  white-plumed,  kuightly-ac-  chief.  The  cannons  had  been  raised 
centred  chief  with  the  crescente  during  the  night,  by  the  directions 
upon  his  helmet  and  shield,  must  of  Raoul,  who  had  displayed  such 
be  second  in  command  of  Dragut's  admirable  skill  in  their  arrange- 
cowaira,  for  he  leads  a  fearless  band  ment  that  they  thoroughly  com- 
of  robbers.  I  have  noticed  him  in  manded  the  approaches  to  the  baa- 
the  apsaulta,  but  have  failed  to  en-  tion,  and  made  terrible  havoc  in 
counter.  Thou  hast  now  a  chance,  the  ranks  of  the  Moors.  Upon  the 
friend,  for  he  is  worthy  of  thy  gea,  the  Turkish  vessels  were  haul- 
steel.  Though  slight  of  stature,  ing  around  within  range  of  the 
yet  seldom  have  I  seen  better-dealt  castle,  and  had  opened  a  brisk  fire, 
blows,  and  more  agility  in  defence  which,  as  ship  after  ship  hove  to, 
and  attack. '  goon  increased  to  a  terrific  degree, 
^  I  shall  render  a  good  account  and,  filling  the  air  with  dense  clouds 
of  him.  Would  that  it  were  the  of  smoke,  concealed  them  from 
Apostate  Dragut  himself.  Art  sure  view,  whilst  vomiting  forth  tons  of 
'tis  not  he  ?"  iron  balls  upon  the  devoted  walls, 
^  Dragut  is  short  and  thick-set ;  which  crumbled  like  dust  beneath 
this  knight  of  the  crescent,  (for  their  weight.  But  the  knights  who 
knight  his  gallantry  would  entitle  confronted  them  did  not  quail  be- 
him  to  be),  is  slender  and  active,  fore  the  storm,  and  well  and  truly 
Dragut  leads  his  Moors  to  Miran-  did  they  discharge  their  duty,  forc- 
da's  bastion.    Now,  fare  thee  well,  ing,  by  the  accuracy  of  their  aim, 
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many  of  the  nesrest  ships  to  slip  fsscioes  which  th^  earned,  they 

their  anchors  and  retire  crippled  leaped  into   the   ditch,  and  sooa 

from  the  conflict  filled  it  with  theirnoniherL    Thej 

Raool  in  the  centre,  and  deMed-  were  here  in  secaritv ;  for  the  can- 
ran  and  La  Cerda  upon  the  south-  non  on  the  battlements  conld  not 
eastern  bastion,  were  pouring  their  reach  them,  nor  could  the  mnskels 
fire  into  the  ranks  of  the  on-msh-  of  the  men   standing  behind  the 
ing  masses,  at  each  shot  mowing  parapets  be  brought  to  bear  against 
lane«  through   their  dense  ranks,  them.     It  is  true  that  those  from 
which  were  almost  as  soon  re-filled  the  salient  an«:les  of  the  bastion 
by  others,  ready  to  be,  in  their  might  have  mowed    them  down 
turn,  torn  to  pieces.    Their  yells  frith  ease,  but  they  had  their  hands 
drowned  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  full  with  their  own  immediate  foe& 
and  rose  even  above  the  roar  of  the  The  Mussulmen  of  the  three  first 
cannons.    But  the  Christians  did  attacking  columns   had    now  all 
not  inflict  such  losses  upon  their  gained  the  ditch,  and  the  number 
enemies  with  impunity.    To  pro-  of  dead  and  wounded  strewn  upoo 
tect  the  storming  parties,  thousands  the  plain,  showed  the  price  they 
of  Turkish  musketeers  had  been  had  paid  for  their  present  place  of 
thrown  into    the  trenches,  under  security.     Being  now  protected  by 
cover  of  which  they  kept  up  a  gall-  the  musketeers,  who  had  been  left 
ing  fire  upon  ail  who  showed  their  into  the  trenches  for  that  purpose, 
heads  above  the  parapet.     Several  they  took  a  few  minutes  to  breathe 
men  had  been  killed,  and  many  a  ere  they  planted  their  ladders  upon 
bullet  had  glanced  upon  the  steel  the  scarp.    Nor  was  that  brief  re- 
breast-plates  of  the  knights,  which  spite  left  profitless  by  the  Chris- 
would  have  laid  them  low  had  they  tians.     Having  drawn  their  men 
struck  with  more  precision,  or  had  closer,  they  prepared  all  thek  arms 
the  steel  been  less  true  to  its  tem-  for  the  hand-to-hand  struggle  which 
per.    In  the  *  meantime  the  guns  they  must  encounter  in  so  short  a 
from  San  Angelo    and  II  Boigo,  time,  with  an  enemy  far  superior 
within    point-blank  range,  played  in  number,  and  scJircely  less  coura- 
with  terrible  effect  upon  the  right  geous ;  while  they  could  see  fresh 
flank  of  the  Janisaries  and  their  columns  of  troops  forming  in  the 
Moorish    auxiliaries,    as   they  ad-  trenches,  ready  to  reach  ai;ross  the 
▼anced  upon  the   bastion.     They  plain  as  soon  as  they  should  be  en- 
were  thus  exposed  to  a  double  fire  gaged  with  those  that  were  now  in 
from  the  front  and  from  the  flank ;  the  ditch.     The  signal  was  at  last 
but,  led  on  by  their  brave  Aga  and  given ;    the  ladders  were  planted, 
the  Moor   with  the  white  plume,  and  up  rushed  the  storming  parties 
they  rushed  on,  heedless  of  the  hail  in  all  directions,  the  lowest  push- 
of  shot  and  balls  that  were  dealing  ing  the  others  up.   They  clambered 
death  in   their  midst     On  they  upon  each  others'  shoulders ;  they 
came,  vicing  to  outstrip  each  other,  gained  the  crest  of  the  ditch ;  thou- 
and  crjring,  *^  Allah  1  Allah  !  Ma-  sands  of  them  have  gathered  upoo 
hornet,"  which  were  defiantly  an-  it    A  cool  word  of  command  was 
swered  from  the  ramparts,  by  the  heard  within,  above  their  yells;  a 
different   war-cries  of    the  Chris-  deafening  and  terrific  roar  of  can- 
tians,  **  San  lago  TEspana  !"  **  Ah  !  non  and  musketry  followed  ;  the 
de  Medran,"  ^  Christus !  Cbristus !"  entire  parapet  was  in  a  blaze  from 

At  last  the  foremost  reached  the  end  to  end ;  limbs,  heads,  mangled 

oounter-Bcarp,   and,  throwfng   the  bodies,  are  blown  across  the  ditch, 
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or  upon  those  below  ;  groans,  cries,  veterans,  though  oatnumbered,  held 
curses  fill  the  air,  and   when  the  their  ground,  and  disputed  fiercely 
smoke  had  partly  cleared,  scarce  every  inch  of  the  parapet,  which 
SDj  reofiained  upon  the  crest.    But  was  literally  strewn  with  dead  or 
others  are  coming  up,  heedless  of  dying  Moslem.      But  others  came 
the  wounded  that  were  scattered  and  replaced  them ;  and  the  very 
about  them.     The  crest  is   filled  weight  of  their  masses  pressed  the 
again  with  men,  and  still  others  Christians,  who  were  thus  gradu- 
come.    They   pile  up  their  dead  ally  and  reluctantly  forced  to  the 
and      wounded      indiscriminately  very  edge  of  the  inner  crest.   A  step 
Against  the  parapet,  to  form  steps  farther,  and  the  parapet  would  be 
to  scale  it ;  they  push  each  other  lost  1  but  the  old  Bailiff  de  Negro- 
over.    One   Janisary    has    gained  pont  had  seen  their  distress,  and, 
a  footing  upou  it,  but  de  Medran  gathering  a  few  brave  knights^  he 
is  there  before  him.    **Down  !  thou  hastened  to  their  support^  with  the 
bare  legged  dog,"  he  cried,  cleav-  war-cry  of  his  Order,   "  Ah !   St. 
ing  his  head  at  one  blow.    Another  John  to  the  rescue !"    The  cry  was 
shaved  the  same  fate ;  a  third  re-  caught  up  by  the  veterans,  who  re- 
ceived the  terrible  blow  upon  his  doubled  their  efforts.     De  la  Cerda, 
shield,  and  secured  his  footing.    It  cutting  his  way  through  the  cor- 
was  the  Aga  himself.    Vainly  did  sairs,  reached  their  crested  chief- 
Medran  redouble  his  efforts  to  drive  tain,  and  dealt  him  a  terrible  blow, 
him  back.     He  was  as  firm  as  a  which,  however,  he  parried  with 
rock,  and  his  men  gathered  around  his  usual  dexterity.     They  closed 
bim.    Upon  the  other  fiank  of  the  upon  each  other.    La  Cerda  was 
bastion  La  Cerda's  war- cry  of '*  San  the  stronger,  and  his  blows  were 
lago   r£spana,"   could    be    heard  fearful ;  but  the  corsair  was  more 
above  the  din.     He  and  his  vete-  agile,  and  evaded  them.     He  seem- 
rans  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  ed  to  act  on  the  defensive,  until, 
and  had  slain  or  precipitated  from  taking  his  chance  when  the  infu- 
the   ramparts  hosts  of  Moslem  ;  riated  knight  was  off  his  guard,  he 
but,  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts,  the  closed  with  a  bound  upon  him,  and 
white-plumed    Moor  reached   the  plunged   his  sword    between    the 
parapet,  and  maintained  his  ground  greaves  of  his  cuirass.    The  knight 
against  great  odds,  until  his  men  drew  back  a  step,  raised  his  sword 
had  formed  a  nucleus  around  him.  again,  staggered  and  fell  heavily. 
His   agility    was    such    that    he  A  cry  of  rage  burst  from  his  men 
dealt  blows  to  those  who  least  ex-  as  they  saw  him  fall,   and,   in  a 
pected  them,   and  parried   others  body,  they  rushed  upon  the  Moor, 
that  were  thought  to  be  a  finishing-  who,  no  doubt,  would  have  fared 
stroke  to  him.    A  number  of  his  badly  had  he  not,  discovering  that 
corsairs  were  at  his  side,  and  others  hismen  had  been  driven  from  thepar- 
were  still  coming;  a  terrific,  hand-  apet,  and  that  he  was  almost  alone, 
to-hand  battle  was   now   engaged  sprang  from  it,  alighting  upon  the 
upon  the  whole  bastion.    Yells  and  crest  of  the  scarp,  where  his  men 
battle-cries  were  no  more  heard ;  had  retreated,  to  prepare  for  ano- 
it  was  the  deep,  low  word  of  exe-  ther  attack.    De  Medran  was  still 
cratlon  and   hatred,  escaping  be-  struggling  with    a  party  of  Jani- 
tween  the  clenched  teeth,  or  the  saries,  headed  by  their  indomitable 
agonizing  groans  of  the  dying  ;  it  Aga.    The  two  chiefs  had,  several 
was  steel  clashing  against  steel,  like  times,  crossed  swords,  but  had  as 
the  hammer  upon  the  anvil.     The  often  been  separated  by  the  irre- 
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sistible  pressure  of  the  conteDdiog  to  sustaiD  the  most  desperate  eon- 
crowds,  and  had  only  learnt  to  re-  flict  of  all.  Mustapha,  the  Tark- 
spect  each  other.  At  last  the  Jani-  ish  General  in -chief,  who  led  here 
saries,  seeing  that  their  comrades  in  person,  well  knew  that  if  bis 
had  retreated,  suddenly  turned  and  men  could  once  force  the  centre, 
fled  back  into  the  ditch,  and  the  and  spread  from  there  to  the  right 
Aga  slowly  and  reluctantly  follow-  and  left,  they  would  take  the  de- 
ed them,  though,  like  a  bold  lion,  fenders  of  the  bastions  in  flank,  and 
still  facing  the  enemy.  There  was  would  quickly  overpower  them, 
a  moment  of  respite  upon  that  bas-  Hence  his  strenuous  efforts  to  carry 
tion,  and  de  Medran,  speaking  to  the  position.  But  he  had  to  con- 
the  old  Bailifl^  who  stood  by  his  tend  with  one  whom  he  and  his 
aide,  said :  **  Hot  work,  by  our  soldiers  had  well  learnt  to  dread, 
Lady,  good  father  I  but  I  rejoice  to  and  whose  war-cry  sent  a  chill  into 
see  that  La  Gerda  has  beaten  off*  the  bravest  hearts  in  their  ranks; 
that  white-crested  devil.  I  hope  he  resistance  where  he  was  seen,  was 
has  had  better  luck  with  him  than  I  not  thought  of.  Time  after  time 
had  with  the  other.**  had  the  Turkish  officers  brought 

^^  Alas !  my  son,  the  Almighty,  in  back  their  always  increasing  hondes 

his  infinite  wisdom,  has  permitted  to  the  attack,  with  all   the  blind 

that    his  servant  should   be  con-  fury   of   fatalism   and   fanaticism, 

quered  by  the  infidel  P  urging  them,    by   all    they    held 

*^  Good    God,    Father  I    in    the  sacred,  and  rushing  headlong  upon 

name  of  all  the  saints,  do  you  say  the  Christians,  gnashing  their  teeth 

that  la  Oerda  is  killed  V^  cried  the  in  fury  at  being  unable  to  break 

younger  knight,  laying  his  hand  through  their  scarcely  serried  ranks, 

upon  the  old  man's  arm.  and  dying  with   curses  on   their 

^*  He  has  only  preceded    us    a  lips  and  demoniacal  rag^e  in  their 

few  minutes,"  replied  the  Bailiff,  hearts.    At  last  Raoul,  profiting  of 

mournfully.  some  confusion  among  them  after  a 

De  Medran  carried  his  hand  to  repulse,  raised  his  war-cry:  ^  Notre 

his  forehead,  saying,  mournfully :  Dame  de  Eergolet,"  and,  followed 

**  The  brave,  the  noble  fellow ;  but  by  his  men,  leaped  into  the  ditch 

true!  true ! — what  matters  it? — we  among  them, 

will  soon  follow.'*  The  boldness  of  the  attack  caused 

In  the  meanwhile  the  other  par-  such  a  panic,  that  scarcely  any  of 

ties  had  not  been  idle,  and  the  bat-  them  offered  resistance,  and  all  who 

tie  had  been  as  fiercely  contested  could  not  fiy,  were  slain  like  sheep 

as  upon  the  bastion  of  de  Medran.  in  the  fold.    Raoul  had  to  restrain 

Dragut  and  his  desperate  pirates  the    eagerness  of    his   men,    who 

had,  several  times,  scaled  the  ram-  would   have  pursued  them  too  far; 

parts,  and  had  as  often  been  thrown  for  he  knew  that  others  would  soon 

over  by  Miranda  and  his  men ;  and  come  to  their  assistance,  and   he 

the  number  of  dead  upon  the  glacis,  might  be  overpowered  ere  he  could 

in  the  ditch  and  upon  the  parapet,  regain  the  ramparts.    He  soon  had 

bore  ample  evidence  of  the  fierce-  cause  to  congratulate  himself  that 

ness  of  the  attack  and  obstinacy  of  he  had  adopted  that  prudent  coarse; 

the  defence.     Raoul  de  Kergolet  for,  scarcely  had  he  arranged  his 

and  his  Br6tons  having  to  defend  men  behind  their  entrenchments, 

the  centre  flank  or  curtain,  which  before  they  were  saluted  by  a  ter^ 

had  been  most  shattered  and  ruined  rible  volley  of  musketry  from  th« 

by  the  batteries  from  the  camp,  had  oth^  side  of  the  ditch,  from  alai^ 
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and  fresh  body  of  Turks,  who  had  and  the  cries  of  those  who  endeav- 
rosbed  from  the  trenches,  in  the  oured  to  re  establish  some  order, 
hope  of  surprising  the  Christians  in  only  increased  the  confusion, 
the  ditch,  and  entering  the  fort,  De  Kergolet  profiting  by  thia, 
pell-mell,  with  them.  To  this  the  cried  to  his  men,  '*Now,  comrades, 
Christians  replied  but  feebly,  as  down  upon  them  again,''  and,  rais- 
few  of  their  muskets  had  been  re-  ing  his  dreaded  war-cry,  threw  him- 
loftded,  and  they  had  to  depend  self  into  the  ditch,  driving  them 
almost  entirely  upon  the  pike  and  terrified  before  him,  or  slaughter- 
sword,  to  drive  back  the  storming  ing  all  who  could  riot  fly.  Few 
parties.  The  Moslem  masses  agnin  attempted  to  resist ;  but  among 
poured  into  the  ditch,  and,  having  these,  a  powerful  Turkish  officer, 
brought  numerous  fascines,  piled  of  enormous  dimensions,  who  had 
them  high  against  the  ruins  of  the  freely  and  vainly  sabred  his  own 
scarp,  or  inner  wall  of  the  ditch,  men,  to  arrest  their  rout,  and  bring 
^'ving  themselves  good  foothold  to  them  back,  turned  fiercely  upon 
mount  the  breach  of  the  parapet,  the  knight,  as  though  disdaining  to 
which  they  now  commenced  to  flee  from  a  foe.  He  received  Raoul'a 
scale  in  greater  numbers  than  be-  hurried  blow  upon  his  scimitar, 
fore,  urged  by  the  cries  of  their  which  was  snapped  at  the  handle 
chiefs,  **  Allah  I  Allah!"  by  the  force,  and,  before  another 
The  inflammable  hoops  had,  by  could  be  struck,  closed  with  a  bound 
this  time,  been  prepared  and  ignited  within  the  sweep  of  the  sword, 
by  the  disabled  Christians  in  the  holding  in  his  left  hand  his  broad- 
back-ground.  Raoul  called  for  them,  bladed  dagger,  while  with  the  right 
and  as  the  first  heads  of  the  Turks  he  endeavoured  to  encircle  his  foe 
appeared  above  the  ditch,  they  in  his  powerful  grasp,  and  bear  him 
were  thrown  around  them  with  to  the  ground  by  his  own  great 
great  precision,  encircling  in  many  weight  and  strength,  then  to  dis- 
eases two  men  within  one  fiery  cir-  patch  him  with  a  dexterous  use  of 
cle.  These,  in  their  desperate  Strug-  the  dagger.  The  plan  was  well- 
gles  to  get  rid  of  them,  would  cause  conceived  for  one  who  knew  his 
the  barbed  hooks  to  fasten  into  own  immense  strength,  and  it  lacked 
their  loose  clothing,  and  set  them  but  very  little  to  secure  a  suce-esa 
on  fire.  The  efle<'.t  was  frightful  which  would  have  caused  Christen- 
amongst  the  assailants,  and  caused  dom  to  mourn  the  loss  of  her  best 
the  greatest  consternation.  Those  champion ;  but  the  knight  had 
caught  in  the  circles  lost  ail  pres-  guessed  the  intention  of  his  ad- 
ence  of  mind,  rushed  back  among  versary,  and  clenching  the  massive 
their  own  men  like  madmen,  yell-  handle  of  his  now  useless  sword, 
ingand  screaming,  and  rolling  upon  in  his  iron-clad  fist,  he  struck  such 
the  ground,  in  their  agony  and  en-  a  blow  'upon  the  temple  of  the 
deavours  to  rid  themselves  of  their  Turk,  that  his  brains  flew  out  as 
torments,  and,  by  contact,  setting  though  they  had  been  scattered  by 
the  clothes  of  others  on  fire;  they  a  cannon-ball,  and  Raoul  passed 
Memed  all   to  have  forgotten  the  on. 

attack,  and  to  think  of  nothing  but  ^^Fire  the  fascines,  my  men,  fire 

avoiding  their  burning  comrades,  the  fascines  1    and  back   to  your 

The  orders  of  the  infuriated  officers  posts  T  he  cried,  in  a  loud  voice, 

were    unheeded,    and,  indeed,  in  His  orders  were  quickly  executed, 

many   instances,    the    panic    had  Indeed,  in  many  places,  the  fire  had 

seized  them,  as   well   as   others,  already  been  communicated  to  the 
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fascines  by  the  baroing  men,  who 
had  rolled  upon  them.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  were  in  full  blaze 
along  the  whole  ditch  of  the  cen- 
tre, affording  complete  protection 
for  a  time,  from  a  renewal  of  the 
assault  in  that  quarter ;  and  fortu- 
nate was  it  for  the  besieged  that  it  so 
happened  !  RaouPs  attention  being 
attracted  to  the  south  bastion,  by  the 
shouts  and  cries  and  terrible  din 
which  proceeded  from  it,  he  saw, 
to  his  dismay,  that  a  Turkish  ban- 
ner had  beien  planted  upon  the 
very  crest  of  the  parapet,  and  that 
the  Christians  seemed  about  to  be 
mastered  by  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  assailants.  Leav- 
ing behind  a  small  guard  of  a  few 
men,  and  pointing  with  his  sword 
to  the  bastion,  he  cried  to  the 
others,  as  he  rushed  along,  **To  the 
rescue !  to  the  rescue !  Ah ! 
Notre  Dame  de  EergoletT  The 
Janisaries  heard  the  terrible  cry, 
and  paused,  dismayed  I  De  Med  ran 
and  his  exhausted  men  heard  it 
also,  and  replying,  doubled  their 
efforts  to  arrest  the  flood  which 
was  already  pouring  from  the  para- 
pet within  the  fort.  That  knight, 
by  superhuman  efforts,  made  at 
last  his  way  to  the  Turkish  stan- 
dard, which  had  been  raised  on 
high,  and  cutting  down  the  auda- 
cious bearer,  he  dashed  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  crying, 
**  Down  to  the  mud,  thou  vile  rag." 
His  daring  action  drew  upon  him 
a  volley  from  the  musketeers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ditch,  and  a 
ball  struck  him  on  the  side  and 
laid  him  prostrate.  De  Kergolet 
was  close  to  him,  and  saw  him  fall. 
"  Good  Gorl !  De  Medran,  thou  art 
not  hurt,  I  hopeT'  he  exclaimed, 
leaning  anxiously  over  him.  ^*  Aye, 
Raoul,"  he  replied,  faintly,  ^  my  time 

has  come  at  last 

stay  not  with  me drive  the 

devils  off I  will  kick  their 

prophet  out but  go  1  go  1 


land  friend thou 

art  needed  elsewhere I  am 

past  assistance Raoul,  my 

mother  I farewell  T     A 

grasp  of  the  hand  was  all  Raoul 
could  do.  He  knew  that  his  friend 
was  beyond  human  help,  and  thai 
his  presence  was  necessary  else- 
where. Heading  now  the  knights 
who  had  gathered  round  him,  his 
terrible  cry  of  **  Notre  Dame  de 
Kergolet,"  struck  like  a  death-knell 
upon  the  chilled  hearts  of  the  Mos- 
lem, as  he  rushed  upon  them,  cat- 
ting down  and  overthrowing  all  who 
dared  to  oppose  him,  or  were  slow 
in  moving  from  his  reach.  As  we 
see  the  swollen  torrent,  dashing 
down  the  steep  flank  of  a  rocky 
hill,  uprooting,  trees  and  rocks, 
carrying  all  with  its  foaming  waters, 
thus  did  the  irresistible  charge  of 
the  Christians  drive  before  it  die 
terrified  infidels,  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  their  two  great  leaders  to  arrest 
them.  But  the  battle  had  now 
lasted  several  hours,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  heat  had  become  al- 
most intolerable.  The  resistance 
of  the  Christians  had  been  ina- 
pt icable  to  the  Turks;  for  thdr 
utmost  efforts  had  failed  to  gain  a 
permanent  footing  upon  any  one 
poi  n t  of  th e  fortress.  Ch arge  afier 
charge  of  fresh  troops  had  been 
repulsed,  with  heavy  losses,  by  that 
handful  of  warriors ;  and  now,  that 
they  thought  they  had  at  last  con- 
quered them,  a  small  reinforce- 
ment had  scattered  them  like  a 
flock  of  quails  before  the  falcon. 
Mustapha,  seeing  that  to  renew 
the  assault  then  would  be  but  a 
useless  waste  of  his  men— Uiat 
victory  could  be  won  only  at  ao 
immense  sacrifice  of  life,  and,  that 
he  must  yet  wait  a  day  to  seize  bis 
dying  prey,  caused  the  retreat  to 
be  sounded  on  all  sides.  Such  was 
the  disorder  and  haste  of  the  Jani- 
saries'  flight,  that  the  Christians 
who  had   followed  them  into  the 
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ditch  were  unable  to  resist  the  im-  ficient  in  activity,  and,  having  re- 
pulse of  farther  pursuit,  and  could  ceived  the  sword  of  his  adversary 
not  be  restrained  or  brought  back  upon  his  shield,  he  brought  his 
by  the  warning  voices  of  Raoul  and  own  so  swiftly  down,  and  with  such 
the  old  Bailiff.  On  they  pressed  force,  that  the  shield  of  the  Moor, 
ftfler  them,  slaying  all  whom  they  which  had  been  raised  in  defence, 
coald  reach.  The  Moorish  knight  was  irresistibly  borne  down,  and 
calling  upon  his  own  corsairs,  some  the  sword  descended  upon  his  head 
of  whom  were  not  slow  to  answer  and  felled  him  to  the  ground,  the 
his  call,  turned  boldly  to  face  the  cloven  and  loosened  hehnei  rolling 
Christians,  while  the  thundering  to  one  side.  The  victor  gave  one 
voice  of  the  Aga  recalled  also  his  look  to  his  fallen  enemy,  as  he  lay 
bravest  men  to  face  about.  Raoul,  at  his  feet,  and  it  chilled  the  blood 
who  had  followed  more  slowly,  saw  in  his  heart,  and  filled  it  with  grief, 
at  once  th«  threatening  danger,  ran  Large,  swimming  black  eyes,  with 
to  the  front  ranks,  and,  crying  to  nothing  of  strife  or  hatred  in 
his  men  to  retreat  in  good  order,  them,  had  looked  up  into  his  face  for 
endeavoured  to  keep  back  theMos-  one  second,  and  had  closed  again ; 
lem,  whose  numbers  were  rapidly  a  mass  of  flowing  black  locks  had 
increasing.  He  raised  his  war-cry,  escaped  from  the  **  casque,"  and 
before  which  their  ranks  bad  been  only  partly  concealed  features  of 
wont  to  shrink,  and  was  quickly  exquisite  womanly  beauty ;  and  he 
answered  by  ''Allah!  Allah  T  exclaimed  in  dismay:  "Shame  I 
near  upon  his  right.  He  turned  to  shame  upon  myself!  I  have  slain  a 
punish  the  audacious  infidel,  and  woman."  He  stooped  to  raise  the 
met  face  to  face  with  the  Moorish  lovely  head,  scarcely  hoping  that 
knight  of  the  white  crest.  There  life  had  not  entirely  departed  ;  but 
was  almost  a  pause  as  they  looked  the  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  pal- 
npon  each  other;  not  in  deadly  lour  of  death  was  upon  the  cheeks! 
hatred,  but  as  two  noble  champions  He  was  soon,  however,  recalled  to 
are  wont  to  do  before  measuring  a  sense  of  his  situation,  by  feeling 
swords.  £ach  had  seen  the  other  himself  grasped  by  several  men. 
in  battle,  although  they  had  never  He  leaped  up  and  shook  them  off 
met,  and  had  learnt  to  esteem  him  as  though  they  had  been  children; 
as  a  noble  foe.  The  Christian —  not,  however,  before  he  had  re- 
tall,  strong  and  well  proportioned,  ceived  from  one  of  them  a  severe 
active  and  expert  in  the  use  of  his  wound  in  his  side  with  a  short  dag- 
weapons — was  justly  dreaded  by  ger.  His  long  and  heavy  sword 
his  foes.  The  youthful  and  slender  swept  a  space  around  him  in  a 
Moor  had  proven  himself  more  than  short  time,  and  enabled  him  to  see 
a  match  for  some  of  the  best  Chris-  that  his  men  were  already  some 
tian  knights,  and  Raoul  felt  that  he  distance  from  him  on  their  retreat, 
had  to  deal  with  no  contemptible  and  that  he  was  completely  sur- 
adversary,  and  that  all  his  vigilance  rounded  by  Moors  and  Jnnisaries, 
was  required  in  the  contest.  They  all  eager  for  his  blood.  He  would, 
struck  at  each  other  almost  simul-  no  doubt,  have  succeeded  in  cut- 
taneously,  the  blow  of  the  Moor  ting  his  way  through  the  throng — 
taking  effect  upon  the  knight's  left  although  much  exhausted  by  his 
arm,  while,  with  his  usual  agility,  protracted  and  great  exertions,  to 
he  evaded  the  more  deadly  blow  of  which  were  now  added  the  pain  from 
his  adversary.  Again  was  the  same  his  recent  wound  and  the  loss  of 
pass  tried ;  but  Raoul  was  not  de-  blood — had  not  the  Aga  himself 
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met  him  face  to  face,  and  attacked  knight  of  Europe ;  for  eren  yoar 

him  furiously,  crying  to   him  in  prowess  could  not  save  you  against 

Spanish:    "Dastardly     Christian!  such  odds,  and  the  return  to  your 

the  hlood  of  a  woman  is  on  thy  port  is  now  closed  to  you." 

cowardly  hand."  Raoul  grasped  his  sword  more 

"  Sarrazin !"    he   replied,    ^  thy  tightly    than    ever,    and     looked 

words   shall   have    their    deserts;  fiercely   around,   as    though    pre- 

but  know,  ere  thou  diest,  that  I  paring  to  renew  the  struggle ;  but 

was  ignorant  of  her  sex."    They  she  advanced  to  him,  and  placing 

attacked  each  other  with  the  ut-  her  hand  on  his  right  arm,  said  : 

most  fury,  and  scarce  seemed  like  ^  Sir  Knight,  duty  and  honour 

men  who   had   for  several   hours  ask  no  more  from  thee  than  thou 

past  taxed  their  strength  and  ener-  hast  done ;  struggle  not  against  thy 

gies  to  such  fearful  extent.     The  destiny  1    Thou  art  even  now  faint 

other  men  formed  a  ring  around  from  loss  of  blood.     Surrender  thy 

the  combatants,  and   awaited,  al-  sword,  and  I  promise  thee  all  re- 
most  unconcernedly,  the  issue  of  speot  due  to  thy  rank,"  and  she  ex- 

the    deadly   conflict.      Blow   sue-  tended   her  hand   for  his  sword, 

ceeded  blow  in  rapid  succession ;  which   he  reluctantly  allowed  her 

sword  clashed  against  sword,  shield  to  take.    A  murmur  was  now  heard 

against  shield,  and  sparks  flew  from  among  the  Janisaries,  which  soon 

the  burnished  steel.    For  a  while  increased  to  a  clamour,  with  exe- 

their  strength   and    skill    seemed  orations,  and  cries  of  "  Kill  him  I 

equal,  and  men  wondered  how  such  Kill  the  dog  of  a  Christian  P  and 

strokes  could  be  resisted;   but  it  some    advanced     to    carry    their 

soon  became  evident  to  the  specta^  threats    into   execution  ;    but  the 

tors,  that, although  the  blood  flowed  corsairs  had  surrounded  the  pris- 

freely  from   the  knight's   wound,  oner,  at  a  sign  from  their  loved 

and  his  side  and  leg  were  dyed  with  chief,  apd  showed  themselves  dis- 

the  crimson  gore,  he  was  more  than  posed  to  use  their  weapons  in  his 

a  match  for  the  Aga,  and  was  get-  defence,  while  Hassan,  by  power  of 

ting  a  decided  advantage  over  him.  voice  and  blows,  had  driven  back 

Several  of  the  Janisaries  prepared  the  foremost  of  his  own  men,  who 

to  advance  in  support  of  their  chief,  knew  the  danger  of  disobeying  bis 

when  the  female  warrior,  whom  all  will.    Thus,  surrounded  by  a  strong 

had  thought  dead,  and  who  had  guard  of  resolute  men,  with  their 

risen  unnoticed  by  any,  advanced  beloved  leader  at  their  head,  the 

towards  the  combatants,  and  placed  prisoner  was  moved  on  towards  the 

herself  between  them,  as,  in  aston-  camp,  a  prey  to  the  liveliest  feel- 

ishment,  they  had  simultaneously  ings  of  grief,  at  being  thus  taken 

discontinued  the  combat     **  Hold,  alive.     When  near  the  outskirts  of 

Hassan,  I  pray  thee !"  she  said  to  the  Moorish  quarters,  the  heroine 

the  Aga ;  and  then  turning  to  the  called  a  sturdy- looking  man,  who 

knight:     **And     you.    Christian,  seemed  to  have  authority  amongst 

although    conquered    by    you,    I  the  corsairs,  spoke  a  few  words  to 

claim   your  sword  1    Nay  1    force  him,  and  then  gracefully  saiating 

not  our  men  to  slay  the  bravest  her  prisoner,  took  her  departure. 

( To  be  eoniinued,) 
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OBAPTKR  XVIIX. 

"H^*"*  oij^t^e  clear,  cold  Ezla's  breezy  fop  herself.     In   short,  it  was,  as 

My  hiod  amidst  her  ringlets  wont  to  9^\  Bradshawe  had  insinuated,  an 

rove;  indignity  to  the  whole   house   of 

She  proffered  now  the  lock,  and  now  Stewart  of  Strathem.      It  must  be 

With  dUhrbaby  playfulne.8  of  loye.  r^fented.     Yet  she  could  not  re- 
solve to  turn  her  back  upon  him; 

"  Here  the  false  maid,  with  many  an  and  discard  him  altogether,  as  she 

Madame  each  rising  thought  of  doubt  ^*«  Pledged  to  do.  as  one  alterna- 

discover;  tive.    She  thought  It  a  far  fitter 

And  vowed  and  wept,  till  hope  had  punishment  to  compel  him  to  keep 

Ak  ^^Tftil^iff^Ilii,-  .    k«i^   k  ">*    appointment  with    her,    and 

Ah  me!  beguiling,  like  a  child,  her  ,     *^C.     t*      v      i        -^    i»    ^^• 

lover."  make   Sir  Rowrand  wait,  fretting 

-Southgy,  from  ths  Spanuh.  and  fuming,  for  the  intelligence  he 

longed  for,  and  which  Ulsle  alone 

Lord  Strathern's  anger  was  not  could  give  him.     She  revelled  in 

unlike  a  thunderstorm,  violent  and  the  idea  of  making  L'Isle  turn  his 

loud,  but  not  very  lasting.    It  had  back  on  miliUry  duty  to  obey  her 

spent  its  worst  fury  last  night;  but  behest : 

Lady  Mabel  still  heard  the  occa-  * 

sional  rumbling  of  the  thunder  in  ""°^  i**!^''"^^  °'J*  **'""  ^"^"^  "^ 

.,                         ®  u*i            4  J        •*!.  *****  ***?  *"^  seek, 

the   morning,    while    seated,    with  And  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the 

her  father,  at  an  unusually  early  times, 

breakfast:  for  he  had  before  him  And^spen^d^hfsprodigal  wit  in  bootless 

no  short  day's  journey  over  the 

rough  country  between  Elvas  and  But  then,   Lisle  was  bo  puncti- 

Alcantara.    Sleep  may  have  dulled  lions  on  points  of  duty,  and  Major 

the    edge    of  his    anger    against  Conway  had  been  so  confident  that 

L'Isle,  but  he  had  not  yet  forgot-  she  could  not  detain  him  in  Elvas, 

ten  or  forgiven  him.    As  he  kissed  that  she  begun  to  doubt  it  herself, 

his  daughter  before   he  mounted  and  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  to 

his  horse — for  she   had  followed  gain  her  end.     So  she  at  once  sat 

him  into  the  court — he  said :  ^  Do  down  and  penned  an  artful  note ; 

not  forget  that  fellow  L'Isle ;  Ma-  then  calling  for  her  fine  footman, 

bel,  keep  him  here,  and  make  a  dispatched  him  with  it  to  L'Isle's 

fool  of  biro,  and  I  will  expose  and  Quarters,  after  schooling  him  well 

laugh  at  him  to-morrow  in  Alcan-  that   he   was    to  give  it  to   the 

tara.'*  Coloners  own  man,  with  strict  in- 

Now,Lady  Mablel  had  forgotten  junctions  to  put  it  in  his  master's 

neither  Lisle    nor    hia    ounces,  hand  on  his  return — ^if  possible — 

She  was  indignant  at  his  presump-  before  liis  foot  was  out  of  the  stir- 

tuoas  censure  of  her  father,  as  un-  rup :  certainly,  before  he  got  any 

just  and  disrespectful  to  him,  and  other  letter  awaiting  him. 

showing    too   little  consideration  Meanwhile  L'lsle  waa  zealously 
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fnlfilling  his  ini«ioo  at  Badajo^  Badajoz,  and  of  tbe   few  precaa- 
He  bad  made  sach  good  speed  the  tioos  taken  for  the  safety  of  this 
ereoing   before,  that  though  the  important  fortress, 
sun  had  set  on  him  in  Elvas,  some  Earlj   in   the   morning,  L'Isle 
lingering  rajs  of  twilight  still  fell  called  on  the  governor,  and  foond 
on  the  round  Moorish   tower  of  him    in    his  dressing-go  wo,  just 
white  marble^  on  either  hand,  as  ready  for  his  chocolate.    The  Don 
he  entered  the  bridge-gate  of  Ba-  was  well  pleased  to  hear  L'lsle*8 
dajoz.  account  of  the  force   coming  np 
No  sooner  had  he   alighted  at  from  Andalusia,  of  his  interviews 
the  posada,  than  he  wrote  a  note  with  officers  high  in  command  in 
and  sent  it  to  the  governor  of  the  it,  and  bis  comments  on  the  spirit, 
city,  saying,  that  having  jast  come  activity  and  endurance  of  the  Span- 
back  from  Andalusia,  whither  he  ish  soldiers.    This  led  to  farther 
had    been  sent  on   an   important  conversation  in  which  L'Isle,  while 
mission,  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  sipping  chocolate  with  the  Span- 
not  doubting  that  the  Spanish  dig-  iard,  took  occasion   to   abuse  the 
nitary  would  be  glad  of  news  from  French  roundly,  which  was  agree- 
that  province ;  he  would  wait  on  able  enough  to  his  host ;  but  he 
him    at   breakfast   next  morning,  quite  won  his  heart   by  the  un- 
This  done,  and  learning  that  many  feigned  contempt  and  abhorrence 
of  the  Spanish  officers  were  to  be  he  expressed  for  the  Afrancemdos. 
found  at  another  posada,  he  has-  Ulsle  soon  found  that,  in  spite 
tened   thither,  soon   meeting   ac-  of  his    unsoldierly    undress,    the 
quaintances — and  making  more —  Don  was  a  sturdy  old  fellow,  who 
among  them.     He  knew  well  how  chafed  at  being  shut  up  in  a  gar- 
to  approach  the  Spaniard,  mingling  rison,  surrounded  by  defensive  walls 
the  utmost  consideration  with  his  and   moats.    He   longed    to  take 
frank  address,  and  taking  pains  to  the  field  and  become  the  assailant 
make   himself  agreeable,  even   to  **  I  trust  we  will  all  be  in  the 
that  puppy,  Don  Alonzo  Melendez,  field,  shortly,^  said  KIsle,  echoing 
whom    he    found    among    them,  his  sentiment.    ^  But  we  have  wily 
Many  of  them  were  at  cards,  and  foes  to  deal  with.    All  their  great 
the  dice  were  not  idle.    L'Isle  soon  successes  have  been  won  by  surprise, 
found   a  place  among  the  game-  aided  by  traitors  among  us.    They 
Bters,  and  took  care  to  lose  a  few  are  now  evidently  anxious  to  an- 
pieces  to   more   than  one  of  his  ticipate  us,  and  if  we  delay  long^ 
new  friends — a  thing  easily  done  there  is   no   knowing  where  the 
— they  being  in  high  practice,  and  first  blow  may  fall.      I  wonder,** 
he  little  skilled  in  these  arts.  Hav-  said  he,  with  a  puzzled  look,  *^wby 
ing   thus    made    himself    one   of  they  keep  so  large  a  force  at  Tru- 
them,  he.  like  a  true  Englishman,  jillo,  and    have   such   strong  de- 
set  to  drinking,  cx)ntrived  to  get  tacb m en ts  foraging  on  this  side  the 
about  him  some  of  the  graver  and  mountains  of  Toledo  ?" 
less  busy  of  the  gentlemen  present,  ^  Do  you  suppose  that  they  are 
and,  while  discussing,  with  them,  thinking  of  Badajoz?"  asked   the 
the  j^est  wine  the  house  afforded,  Spaniard,  looking  as  if  L'Isle  had 
he  adroitly  turned  the  conversation  seized  him  by  the  shoulders^  and 
to  the  topics  on  which  he  sought  roughly  waked  him  up. 
information.     He  did  not  go   to  '^  Marshal  Soult  has  an  eye  this 
bed,  at  a  late  hour,  without  having  way,  and  would  give  more  than 
learned  much  as  to  the  garrison  of  his  little  finger  to  have  it  again,** 
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sRid   L'Isle,    "for  nothing   would  treated — in    diploroatio   phrase — 

cramp  our  movements  more  than  with  "distinguished  consideration.'* 

the  loss  of  it.    They  have,  now,  Indeed,  had  Sir  Rowland  seen  and 

indeed,  little  chance  of  success,  we  heard   him   during   his    audience, 

know,"  he  added,  bowing  to  the  he  would  have  patted  him  on  the 

governor,  '*  but  may  think  it  worth  back,  and  thanked   his  stars   for 

trying.     Their  leaders  think  noth-  giving  him  so  able   and  adroit  an 

ing  of  risking  the  loss  of  a  thou-  ambassador.     Were  it  possible  to 

sand  men,  or  so,  on  the  slenderest  become  wise  by  the  wisdom  of  an- 

cbance  of  a  great  prize.     The  con-  other,  Badajoz  would  have  had  a 

Bcription  fills  up  all  these  gaps."  watchful     governor.       Prolonged 

**No  doubt;  no  doubt.     But  we  watching  is  no  easy  task,  but  L'Isle 

will    watch    the   rascals    closely,"  knew  that  if  the  Spaniard  could 

said  the  governor.  be  roused  to  a  week  of  vigilance, 

** I  daresay,*'  said  L'Isle,  laugh-  the  urgent   need  of  it  would  be 

ing,  "  you  have  a  spy  or  two  in  over. 

Trujillo,    besides    the     lynx-eyed.  He  spent  an  industrious  morn- 

keen-eared  scouts  you  keep  on  the  ing,  making  himself  agreeable  to 

roads,  and  in  the  villages  around  his  companion,  while  inspecting  the 

you."  resources  of  the  place,  and  the  day 

"We  get  intelligence — we  get  was  well    worn   away  when     his 

intelligence,"   said    the   Spaniard,  guide  and  escort  took  leave  of  him, 

evasively.      "But  as   the  French  at  the  posada.     His  business  here 

are  now  moving,  it  will  be  well  to  finished,  he  wished  to  leave  Bada- 

bestir  ourselves,  to  find  out  what  joz  at  once ;   and  on  looking  for 

they  are  at."  his  groom,  found  him   ensconced 

These,  and  other  hints,  that  in  the  kitchen,  providently  dining 
LTsle  threw  out — not  as  advice,  on  a  rabbit,  stuffed  with  olives,  and 
but  inquiries  and  chance  sugges-  draining  a  bottle  of  wine,  baptized 
tions,  being  mingled  with  deferen-  Valdepenas — addressing  the  land- 
tial  attention  to  all  the  Spaniard  lord's  tawny  daughter  with  a  fiat- 
had  to  say — neither  startled  his  tering  air,  and  smacking  his  lips 
vanity,  nor  chafed  his  pride.  He  approvingly,  after  each  mouthful, 
was  pleased  with  LTsle,  talked  whether  solid  or  fluid,  while  he 
frankly  to  him,  and  presented  him  abused  both  food  and  wine  in  ex- 
ceremoniously  to  his  officers,  who  pletic  English,  throwing  in  many 
now  began  to  wait  upon  him.  back-handed  compliments  to  the 
When  Ulsle  was  about  to  take  lady's  beauty,  and  she  stood  sim- 
his  leave,  he  urged  him  to  return  penng  by,  construing  his  words  by 
to  dinner,  and  charged  a  favourite  his  manner, 
officer  to  show  L'Isle  everything  he  On  seeing  his  master  enter  has- 
wished  to  see  in  Badajoz,  that  he  tily,  Tom,  who  had  laid  in  all  the 
might  be  enabled  to  report  the  wine,  and  most  of  the  food  set  be- 
condition  of  this  stronghold  to  fore  him,  got  up  respectfully  to  re- 
Sir  Rowland  Hill.  ceive  his  orders ;  while,  with  a  full 

"I  must  communicate  with  Sir  mouth  he  mumbled  out:   "Prayer 

Rowland  so  speedily,"  said  L'Isle,  and   provender    hinder  no  man's 

"that  I  must  be  content  with  the  journey." 

pleasure  of  having  breakfasted  with  "You  abridge   the   proverb  in 

your  Excellency;"  and  with  marked  practice,"  said  L'Isle,  "leaving  out 
respect,  he  took  leave  of  the  gov-   the  prayer,  to  give  time  to  take 

eraor  and  his  suite^  having  been  care  of  the   provender."      Then, 
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sitting  down  at  the  table,  he  took  ing  how  roach  she  might  resent 
out  a  paper  and  began  to  note  L'lsle^s  offence,  when  it  came  to 
down  what  he  had  observed  in  her  knowledge.  He  could  hardlj, 
Badajoz.  "  There  is  nothing  very  just  now  at  least,  frequent  head- 
tempting,  here,"  said  he  presently,  quarters  on  his  former  footing, 
glancing  his  eye  over  Tom^s  scanty  He  was  so  much  engrossed  by 
leavings,  *'but  a  luncheon  will  not  these  unpleasant  thoui^hts,  that  it 
be  amiss;  so  I  will  take  what  I  was  in  vain  officious  Tom  several 
can  find,  while  you  saddle  the  times  rode  up  close  upon  him, 
horses."  making  his  own  horse  curvet  and 

It  was   late   in    the  day  when  caper,  hoping  to  attract  bis  mas- 

Ulsle  left  Badajoz ;  but  instead  of  ter*s  attention,  and  remind  hiro  that 

posting  back  to  Elvas,  as  be  had  he  was  loitering  on  the  road  long 

come  from  it,  he  rode  slowly  on,  after  his  dinner  hour.     Ulsie  en> 

sometimes  lost  in  thought,  at  times  tered  Elvas  at   a   foot  pace,  then 

gazing  on  the  scene  around  him.  rousing  himself,  cantered  on  to  his 

Many    objects     along    the     road  quarters. 

brought  vividly  back  to  him  the  Now,  it  was  some  time  since 
incidents  of  that  pleasant  excursion,  LTsle's  servants  had  picked  up  the 
so  lately  taken,  in  company  with  notion,  that  in  no  way  could  they 
Lady  Mabel.  Here  she  had  turned  please  him  half  so  well  as  by  obey- 
her  horse  aside  for  a  moment,  to  ing  the  slightest  hint  from  Lady 
pluck  some  blossoms  from  this  Mabel.  So  his  man  came  proropt- 
carob-tree,  which  stood  alone  on  Iv  out,  armed  with  her  note,  and 
the  sandy  plain  around  it ;  here,  thrust  it  into  his  hand  before  he 
on  the  bank  of  the  Cayo,  was  the  had  left  the  saddle.  Entering  his 
spot  where  she  had  pressed  so  quarters  hastily,  he  broke  it  open, 
close  up  beside  him  for  protection,  and  read  it  with  infinite  satisfaction, 
in  the  dark,  on  the  first  alarm  of  (Lady  Mable  Stewart  sends  her 
danger  before  them ;  there  stood  compliments  to  Col.  L'Isle.  She 
the  old  watch-tower,  which  they  has  a  presentiment  that  her  pleas- 
had  examined  together,  with  inter-  ant  sojourn  in  Elvas  draws  to  its 
est,  speculating  on  its  history,  lost  end.  Like  Mrs.  Shortridge,  she  is 
in  by-gone  ages ;  crossing  the  ambitious  to  leave  among  her 
stream,  here,  further  on,  were  the  Portuguese  friends,  the  most  mvour- 
prints  of  her  horse^s  hoofs  on  the  able  recollection  of  herself.  So 
steep,  pebbly  bank,  as  she  had  to  night  she  will  spare  no  pains, 
turned  suddenly  from  the  road,  to  but  will  dress,  look,  sing  and  act 
ride  up  to  the  mysterious  old  ruin,  her   best,  and  be  as  agreeable  as 

Were  their  pleasant  days  over  ?  she  can  to  the  natives  at  Mrs.  Short- 

L'Isle  knew   that  Lord  Strathern  ridge's    house.    She  relies,    confi- 

had  taken  violent,  perhaps  lasting  of-  dently,  on  Col.  L'Isle  attending  her 

fence  at  his  strictures  ;  and  he  him-  as  interpreter,  and  saying  a  thou- 

self  was  too  indignant  at  the  sum-  sand  witty  and   pleasant  things  in 

m'ary  way  in  which  his  commander  her  name.    This,  too,  may  be  her 

had  cut  short  his  protest,  and  dis-  last  opportunity  of  thanking  him 

missed  him  and  the  subject,  for  him  for  the  many,  many  delightful  ez- 

to  make  any  conciliatory  advances,  cursions  enjoyed   under  his  guid- 

Enowing,  too.  Lady  Mabel's  devo-  ance   and   protection.      She   may 

tion  to  her  father,  and  her  tenacity  never  repeat,  but  can  never  forget 

where  his  character   and   dignity  them !) 

were  concerned,  there  was  no  know-  This  note  relieved  L'Isle  of  a  load 
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of  anxiety.  It  was  plain  that  Lord  stow  it  away  in  bis  pocket  with  his 
Strathern  had  either  gotten  over  notes  on  the  state  of  the  Andalusian 
his  anger,  and  meant  to  have  no  reserve  and  the  garrison  of  Bada- 
quarrel  with  hiro ;  or,  more  gratify-  joz,  and  then  rode  oflf  in  the  hap- 
ing  still,  would  not  have  the  whole  piest  mood  to  head-quarters.  But 
house  of  Strathern  involved  in  it,  when  he  dismounted  there,  his  con- 
and  so  had  given  no  hint  of  it  to  science  pricked  him.  An  ainbi- 
his  daughter.  It  was  too  the  first  tious  soldier,  zealous  in  the  cause 
note  he  had  ever  received  from  for  which  he  fought,  he,  not  long- 
Lady  Mabel,  and  sportive  as  its  since,  would  have  felt  one  moment's 
tone  was  in  the  beginning,  there  foigetfulness,  or  the  slightest  neg- 
was  something  of  feeling  and  even  lect  of  the  service,  to  be  treason 
sadness  in  its  close.  L^sle  well  against  his  own  nature.  He  now 
knew,  while  Lady  Mabel  harl  only  turned  back  from  the  door  to  bid 
chosen  to  assume  it,  that  the  time  the  groom  leave  his  own  horse  in 
for  leaving  Elvas  was  indeed  at  Elvas,  and  take  the  fresh  horse  on 
hand.  Yet  a  few  days,  and  few  to  the  little  town  of  Albuquerque, 
things  were  more  uncertain  than  and  expect  him  at  the  eeteilequem 
his  again  meeting  Lady  Mabel  on  there  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
this  side  of  the  grave.  Having,  by  this  provision  for  riding 

A  few  golden  hours  had  yet  to  post,    quieted    the    compunctious 

fleet  by.     Who  would  throw  away  visitings  of  conscience,  he  entered 

a  happiness  because  it  is  fleeting  ?  the  house. 

L'Isle  had  sunk  into  a  delightful  Lady  Mabel  kept  him  waiting 
reverie,  anticipating  the  pleasures  some  time,  purposely,  for  delay 
of  the  evening,  when  his  man  of  was  now  her  policy.  Soon,  how- 
method  laid  before  him  a  despatch  ever,  he  heard  her  talking  in  the 
from  his  other  correspondent,  Sir  next  room,  and  the  abrupt  and 
Rowland  Hill.  crabbed   tone  of  the  voice  which 

He  read  it  hastily,  and  angrily  answered  her,  betrayed  Moodie  in 
threw  it  on  the  floor.  He  thought  one  of  his  objecting  and  protesting 
himself  an  ill-used  man  I  **  Be  in  moods.  Lady  Mabel  was  giving 
Alcantara  by  nine  to-morrow  P  sundry  injunctions  to  an  unwilling 
*^rildonosach  thing!  I  have  been  agent.  At  length  the  old  Scotch 
in  the  saddle  for  weeks.  My  horses  grieve,  like  one  of  his  own  ill-con- 
are  worn  out,"  (he  chose  to  forget  ditioned  steers,  would  neither  lead 
a  fresh  horse  in  his  stable.)  ^*  Up  nor  drive;  for  when  she  bid  him  put 
late  last  night  and  worried  all  day  the  clock  back  an  hour,  he  flatly 
about  affairs  over  which  I  have  no  refused,  calling  it  acting  a  lie,  as 
control,  and  fellows  who  will  fail  the  wily  Gibeonites  did  to  Joshua, 
us  at  need.  Sir  Rowland  must  "  Or  as  Jacob  and  Rebecca  did  to 
wait  till  dinner  time  to-morrow  for  blind  old  Isaac,"  Lady  Mabel  sug- 
newsofthese  dilatory  Spaniards.  If  gested ;  but  even  the  example  of 
he  has  to  deal  much  more  with  the  patriarch  could  not  move  him, 
them,  it  will  be  a  useful  lesson  to  and  Lady  Mabel  had  to  make  time 
learn  to  wait"  move  backward  with  her  own  hand. 

He  now  went  to  his  chamber  to  Although  she  entered  the  room 

dress  in  order  to  attend  Lady  Ma-  radiantwithbeauty  and  with  smiles, 

bel.    When  he  returned  to  his  par-  for    Moodie's  obstinacy   had    not 

lour,  seeing  Sir  Rowland's  insulted  ruffled  her  in  the  least,  she  was  so 

despatch  still  lying  on  the  floor,  he  sorry  to  have  kept  Colonel  Lisle 

condescended  to  pick  it  up  and  waiting,  and  so  much   afraid  he 
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would  have  to  wait  a  while  longer,  on  the  winge  of  the  carrier-pijQreon, 
na  the  Old  Lisbon  coach  and  the  and  they  arrived  at  Mrs.  Short- 
mules,  with  their  harness,  were  not  ridge^s  house  too  soon  for  him, 
put  together  so  speedily  as  the  though  all  the  guests,  but  them- 
London  turn-out  of  a  fashionable  selves,  were  there  already.  Two  or 
lady.  **  I  am  to  blame,"  she  con-  three  score  of  Portuguese,  most  of 
tinned  "  for  not  having  looked  to  it  them  ladies,  and  nearly  as  many 
before,  for  Antonio  Lobo,  my  im-  English  officers  filled  the  rooms, 
promptu  postillion,  is  more  skille«i  Some  of  these  gentlemen  looked 
in  the  management  of  our  olive  surprised  at  seeing  L'Isle,  thinking 
trees  than  of  my  vehicle."  he  had  already  left  Elvas.    Lieu- 

To  fill  up  the  time  she  now  asked  tenant  Goring,  who  was  showing 

Lisle's  opinion  of  her  dress,  seeing  off  his  tall  lithe  person  to  the  best  ad- 

him   eye   it  with   some   surprise,  vantage,  beside  his  short  and  sturdy 

Turning  gracefully  about  Hud  show-  friend,    Captain    Hatton,    seemed 

ing  it  off  to   him   from   different  annoyed  at  Lisle's  presence,  and 

points  of  view,  she  told  him  that,  Hatton  shared  his  feelings.    L^Isle 

as  a  last  compliment  to  her  Elvas  stood  in  the  way  of  their  paying 

friends,  she  had,  for  once,  adopted  court  to  Lady  Mabel,  and  Goring, 

their  costume.  at    least,   had    reckoned    on    hii 

'*  Improved  upon  it,  rather,"  said  absence. 
Lisle,  for  she  had  not  closely  fol-  ^  I  had  hoped,"  said  he,  "  that 
lowed  the  local  costume  where  it  we   were   nd  of  the   Colonel  for 
did  not  please  her.    Then  running  once.     He  is  an  abominable  mo- 
on, from  one  lively  topic  to  another,  nopolist." 

she  amused  L'Isle  so  successfully  *^  He  is  so,"  said  Hatton,  ^  for 

that  he  felt  it  to  be  an  interruption  Lady  Mabels  smiles  belong  to  the 

when  the  footman  came  in  to  say  brigade." 

that  the  coach  was  ready.     After  ^  And  the  light  dragoons  qnar- 

depositing  her  guitar  in  state,  oh  a  tered  with  it,"  interjected  Goring, 

pile  of  music,  on    the  front  seat,  '^  But  here  he  is,  basking  in  the 

L'Isle  at  length  found  himself  be-  sunshine,  and  keeping  us  shivering 

side  Lady  Mabel  in  this  venerable  in  the  shade,  when  he  ought  to  be 

vehicle,  long  used  to  bear  a  noble  on   the   road   to   Alcantara.     Sir 

burden,  having  belonged  to  a  For-  Rowland  is  expecting  him.    Major 

tuguese  Marquis,  who,  on  the  first  Conway  seemed  quite  anxious  that 

approach  of  Junot's  invading  horde,  he  should  be  there  by  times  in  the 

had  run  off  to  Brazil,  leaving  his  morning,  and,  doubtless,  had  some 

coach,  his  estate,  his  country,  and  good  reason  for  it." 

perhaps   his  honour  behind  him.  ^<  Why  do  you  not  give  hira  a 

Slow  and  dignified,  as  became  its  hint  ?"  asked  Hatton.      ^  Perhaps 

character,  was  its  progress  up  the  he  has  forgotten  it." 

hill  of  Elvas;  for  one  pair  of  the  *'  He  is  your  colonel,  and  the 

team  of  mules  which  had  brought  hint  would  come  better  from  yoQ.** 

it   from   Lisbon,  had  returned  to  ^' Thank     you,"     said    Hatton. 

their  duty  in   the  quartermaster's  "  But  in  our  regiment,  it  is  contrary 

department,   and   their  comrades,  to  etiquette  to  hint  to  the  colonel 

leA  to  their  own  unaided  efforts,  that  he  is  neglecting  his  duty." 

found  the  coach  almost  as  hard  to  "  But  it  seems,"   said    Goring, 

handle  as  a  nine-pounder.  But  in  the  "  that  the  rule  does  not  apply  to 

dove-like,  billing  and  cooing  hu*  the  brigade.     The  major  tells  me 

raour  which  Lisle  was,  time  fiew  that   Lisle    has    freely    oensnrad 
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my  lord's  remiaBnees,   and   urged  eq  a  ailed    her    in    heiglrt.      Lady 

him  to  enforce  more  stringent  dis-  Mabel  would  have  been  no  woman 

cipline.'*  had  she  not  enjoyed  the  admiration 

"How  did  my  lord  take  it!"  she  excited;  but  she  remembered 

"Like  a  slap  in  the  face,"  an*  the   business  of  the  night,  when 

swered    Goring.      "  At   least    he  Goring,  bowing  to  L*Is1e,  spoke  of 

treated  it  as  a  great  piece  of  pre-  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  seeing 

Bamption,  and  Ulsle  was  thorough-  him  here. 

ij  annoyed  at  the  rough  answer  he  At  once  interrupting  him,  she 

got.    Indeed,  Conway  thinks  that  exclaimed,  "  It  is  probably  the  last 

there  is  nothing  but  ill  blood  be-  time  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 

tween  them."  meeting  our  friends  of  Elvas,  so  I 

''That  does  nbt  look  much  like  at  least  have  come  to  devote  myself 

it,"  Raid  Hatton,  glancing  at  Lady  exclusively  to  them.     Do,  Colonel 

Mabel,  with  L'Isle  at  her  elbow.  L'IsIe,  take  pity  on  a  dumb  wo- 

^  Let  us  go  and  beat  about   the  man,  and  lend  me  a  Portuguese 

hushes;  we  may  start  something  tongue."     And  gliding  off  among 

worth  chasing  !  a  party  of  the  natives  present,  she 

The  two  friends,  lookinfir  like  a  entered  into  conversation  with 
greyhound  and  a  bull-terrier  them,  calling  continually  on  L'Isle 
coupled  together,  proceeded  to  to  interlard  her  complimentary 
hunt  in  couple,  by  thrusting  them-  scraps  with  more  copious  and  better 
selves  into  the  cluster  of  gentlemen  turned  periods, 
around  Lady  Mabel.  Hatton,  with  Mrs.  Shortridge,  too,  kept  her 
a  little  start  of  admiring  surprise,  interpreter,  the  commissary,  close 
praised  the  taste  displayed  in  her  at  her  elbow,  and  the  quantity  of 
dress,  regretting  her  being  so  late  uncurrent  Portuguese  she  made 
in  adopting  it,  it  so  became  her.  him  utter  to  her  guests,  in  the 
He  looked  round,  appealing  to  the  course  of  the  night,  amounted  to  a 
hy-standers,  all  of  whom  assented  wholesale  issue  of  the  counterfeit 
to  his  opinion,  except  the  discrimi-  coin  of  that  tongue.  From  the 
Dating  Goring,  who  asserted  that  assiduity  of  both  ladies  in  courting 
it  wa^  not  the  costume  which  be-  the  native8,one  might  have  thought 
canie  Lady  Mabel,  but  Lady  Mabel  that  they  meant  to  settle  at  Elvas, 
who  Bet  off  the  costume ;  and  he  or  that  they  were  rival  candidates 
carried  the  popular  voice  with  him.  canvassing  the  borough  for  votes. 
''No  head  looks  so  well  under  a  It  was  a  young  and  gay  party 
Tnrk^s  turban  as  a  Christian's,"  he  assembled  here,  and  Mrs.  Short- 
continued,  ''  and  no  native  could  ridge^s  floor  was  soon  covered  with 
show  off  the  national  dress  here  dancers.  In  private  houses  the 
like  a  genuine  English  beauty.''  national  dances  are  often  executed 
Lady  Mabel  had  learned  to  listen  in  a  modified  and  less  demonstrative 
complaceptly  to  the  broadest  Ian-  style,  at  least  early  in  the  evening, 
gURge  of  admiration.  than  elsewhere.     Still  the  dancing 

There  were  handsome  women  in  Elvas  and  Badajos  were  near 
present — for  Elvas  could  boast  its  neighbours  to  each  other.  But  a 
share  of  beauty — but  none  to  rival  change  had  come  over  Mrs.  Short- 
hers,  the  more  conspicuous  too,  ridge,  and  she  now  made  no  protest 
from  being  loveliness  of  a  dif-  and  saw  little  impropriety  in  dis- 
ferent  type,  and  not  likely  to  be  plays  which  she  bad  denounced  a 
overlooked  among  the  dumpy  few  days  ago.  Fashion  is  the  re- 
Portuguese   ladies,  few   of  whom  ligion  of  half  the  world ;  the  mode 
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makes  the  morals,  and  what  it  Lady  Mabel  made  free  use  of  her 
sanctions  cannot  be  wrong.  The  interpreter  in  engraciatinsr  herself 
commissary,  not  so  easy  a  convert,  with  the  Portuguese.  Ulsle,  true 
sneeringly  remarked,  that  the  exhi-  to  his  pledge,  taxed  his  powers  to 
bition  was  very  suitable  to  ballet  the  utmost  to  be  witty  and  agreea- 
dancersand  such  folks,  plainly  class*  ble  in  her  name;  at  times,  a  little 
ing  most  of  his  guests  in  that  cate-  overdoing  his  part.  Thus,  at  sop- 
gory ;  while  Lady  Mabel,  with  bare-  per,  when  an  elaborate  compliment 
faced  hypocrisy,  glided  about  among  to  Dona  Carlotta  S^ruiera,  drev 
her  foreign  friends,  lamenting  that  a  reply  as  if  it  had  originated  with 
her  English  clumsiness  cut  her  off  himself,  he  stripped  it  of  part  of 
from  taking  her  part  in  a  diversion,  its  merit,  by  saying  that  he  was 
and  in  the  displays  of  grace  and  merely  the  mouth-piece  of  Lady 
feeling,which,8besaid,  with  double  MabePs  sentiments.  When  Dona 
meaning,  were  unbecoming  any  Carlotta  expressed  her  surprise  that 
but  women  of  the  Latin  races.  Lady  MabePs  short   English  seo- 

The  night  was  hot,  and  dancing  tence  should  make  so  long  a  speech 
made  it  hotter.  So  Mrs.  Short-  in  Portuguese,  he  explained  it  by 
ridge  called  upon  Lady  Mabel  to  Lady  Mabel's  peculiar  faculty  of 
fill    up   the  interval    of  rest,  and    uttering  a  volume  in  three  words. 

gratify   the  expectations  of  their       Supper  and   the  dance  that  fol- 
iends  with   some  of  her  choicest   lowed  were  over;  Mrs.  Shortridge'i 
songs.  great  night  drew  to  a  close;  and 

But  yesterday  so  large  an  audi-  many  of  the  company  asked  for 
ence  would  have  abashed  her ;  now  one  more  melody  from  the  sweet 
she  scarcely  saw  the  throng  around  songstress  before  they  dispersed, 
her  in  her  eagerness  to  gain  her  While  turning  over  her  masie, 
end  by  prolonging  the  amusements  Lady  Mabel  seemed  to  hesitate  ia 
of  the  night.  She  sent  L'Isle  for  her  choice,  and  L'Isle  thought  that 
her  guitar,  made  him  turn  over  her  her  hand  trembled  as  she  selected 
music,  never   releasing  him  for  a    a  sheet 

moment,  while  she  sung  no  Italian,  As  the  fruit  of  his  musical  glean- 
French  or  English  songs,  but  some  ings  in  the  peninsula,  Major  Lum- 
of  those  native  and  cherished  re-  ley  had  lately  sent  her  a  parcel  of 
quidilias,  the  airs  and  words  of  old  Spanish  songs,  among  which 
which  find  here  so  ready  an  access  she  had  found  a  little  piece,  a  mere 
to  all  hearts ;  and  she  executed  fragment,  but  exquisitely  touching 
them  with  a  skill,  melody  and  pa-  in  melody  and  sentiment.  Her  &- 
thos,  that  flattered  and  charmed  ther  had  been  much  taken  with  it, 
the  Portuguese.  The  guitar,  though  but  no  one  else  had  heard  it  from 
the  cherished  friend  of  serenading  her  lips.  Like  a  volatile  perfume, 
lovers  of  the  old  Spanish  school,  that  escapes  in  the  attempt  to  poor 
was  truly  but  a  poor  accompani-  it  from  one  vessel  to  another,  such 
ment  to  such  a  voice ;  but  L'Isle  things  defy  translation.  How,  too, 
saw  that,  like  the  harp,  it  had  the  Lady  Mabel  gave  it  vocal  life,  msy 
merit  of  displaying  to  advantage  be  imagined  not  described.  She 
the  roundest,  fairest,  and  most  beau-  sung  it  with  a  truthfulness  of  fee- 
tifully  turned  arras  he  had  ever  ling  that  seemed  to  grow  with  each 
gazed  upon.  succeeding   line.     For    the   mere 

The   dancers  were  again  upon   words,  we  can  find  only  this  slen- 
the  floor ;  the  night  sped  on,  and    der  version  for  the  English  ear : 
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In  joyoot  hall,  now  thronged  with  yonng 

and  fair, 
Yoar  roving  eye  marks  every  beauty 

here; 
T  harbour  not  one  doubt  or  jealous  fear ; 
Constaut  your  heart:  it  beats  for  me 

aione. 

In  woodland  glade,  when  armed  for 

sylvan  war ; 
Yon  mark  the  antlered  monarch  from 

afar, 
Your  sportive  toil  cannot  my  pleasure 

mar; 
Constant  your  heart:  it  beats  for  me 

alone. 

In  summer  night,  gazing  on  starry  sky ; 
And  on  yon   radiant  queen,  who  rides 

on  high, 
Your  fancy  seems  to  roam,  yet  hovers 

nigh ; 
Constant  your  heart:  it  beats  for  me 

alone. 

But  hark,   you  tremble!    You  start  as 

from  a  dream  ; 
From   your   bright   eyes    the  warrior 

fljEishes  gleam ; 


AW  else  forgotten,   war    is  now   your 

ibeme ; 
Constant   my  heart:    it  beats  for  you 
alone. 

'Midst  charging  hosts,  the  foremost  rank 

is  thine ; 
In  saddened  bower,  the  thrilling  fear  is 

mine ; 
You  glow  with  ardour,  I  in  sorrow  pine ; 
Constant  my  heart:    it    beats  for  you 

alone. 

Could  L'IsIe's  vanity  be  beguil- 
xng  him?  The  treraour  of  her 
voice,  her  saddened  troubled  look, 
the  beaming  glances  of  her  eyes, 
which  hovered  about  him,  yet 
shunned  to  meet  his  gaze-'— they 
all  betrayed  her.  She  was,  per- 
haps, half  consciously,  identifying 
him  with  the  object  of  the  song. 
Her  audience  were  delighted,  but 
Ulsle  was  entranced,  and  no  lon- 
ger a  responsible  man. 


If  you  stand  still,  you  will  be  run  over.  Motion,  action,  progress — ^these  are 
the  words  which  now  fill  the  vaults  of  Heaven  with  their  stirring  demands,  and 
make  humanity's  heart  pulsate  with  a  stronger  bound.  Advance,  or  stand  aside; 
do  not  block  up  the  way,  and  hinder  the  career  of  others ;  there  is  too  much  to 
do  now  to  allow  o(  inaction  anywhere,  or  in  any  one. 

There  is  something  for  all  to  do ;  the  world  is  becoming  more  and  more  known  ; 
wider  in  magnitude,  closer  in  interest,  more  loving  and  more  eventful  than  of 
old;  not  in  deeds  of  daring — not  in  the  ensanguined  field — not  in  chains  and  ter- 
rors— not  in  blood,  and  tears  and  gloom — ^but  in  the  leaping,  vivifying,  exhilsira- 
ting  impulses  of  a  better  birth  of  the  soul. 

Some  men,  like  pictures,  are  fitter  for  a  corner  than  a  full  light. — Semea. 


Many  persons  carry  about  their  character  in  their  hands ;  not  a  few,  in  their 
feet. — Ation, 


EDITORS'  TABLE. 


Tt  is  not  the  proviDce  of  this  Mags- 
ziae— St  least  in  its  Editorial  depart- 
ment— to  toach,  however  superficially, 
upon  the  qaeiition  of  politics. 

Although  we  believe  that  the  South- 
SEN  States  are  standing  on  the  verge 
of  a  Revolution ;  althouj^h,  ft  appears  to 
us,  that  the  elements  of  strife,  discord, 
and  hatred,  have  been  heated  up  to  the 
point  of  absolute  convulsion  ; — we  shall 
not  abandon  the  line  of  our  original  poli- 
cy  bv  Intermeddling  with  any  of  the 
grana  national  or  sectional  issues  of 
the  day. 

On  the  contrary,  our  course  still  leads 
us  through  the  peaceful  realms  of  liter- 
ature. 

Keenly  alive  to  the  momentous  issues 
of  the  hour,  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  we  are 
still  inclined  to  linger  lovingly  among 
scenes  and  personages,  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  tumult,  passion,  and 
deeds  of  violence  and  blooasbed  ! 

We  invite  you,  therefore,  respected 
reader !  to  turn  for  a  moment,  from  the 
agitating  events  now  in  progress,  to- 
wards discussions  of  a  wholly  different 
and  more  tranquilizing  nature. 

Some  months  ago,  a  movement  was 
made,  chiefly  by  certain  over-zealous 
"  religious  journals,"  to  induce  or  rather 
to  compel  the  Messrs.  Scott  &  Leonard 
of  New  York,  to  omit  among  their  re- 
publications of  British  Quarterlies,  the 
able  periodical  known  as  "the  West- 
XIN8TE&  Review.'^ 

The  reason  given  for  this  movement 
was,  the  alledged  iniidd  eharacier  of 
"the  Westminster." 

We  urged,  at  the  time,  in  reply,  that 
as  the  work  in  question  was  ftot  an  ed- 
ucational ''^  organ^"*  addressing  itself  to 
the  young,  unformed  mind,  but  a  pub- 
lication designed  solely  for  aduUa^  to 
whom  the  great  mass  of  literary  pro- 
ductions, (whether  infidel  or  orthodox,) 
mast  necessarily,  always  remain  open, 
it  was  worse  than  useless  to  attempt 
the  suppression  of  ^*the  Westminsur^ 
because  its  views,  (and  theee  we  have 


never  defended,)  happened  to  be  oflea* 
sive  to  certain  classes! 

Free  discussion,  the  right  of  individ- 
ual opinion,  lay  at  the  very  fouodation  oi 
the  great  reformatory  contest,  iuaagur- 
ated  by  Luther,  and  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  this  principle,  we  have  rejoic- 
ed to  observe,  that  the  endeavour  to  pat 
down  "THE  Westminster  Review,  io 
this  country,  has  met  with  not  the  sligbt- 
est  success. 

As  intimated  before,  the  general  tkeo- 
logical  principles  of  **  the  Wbstmuo- 
tee,"  are  not  such  as  we  approve,  bat 
the  magazine  is  the  acknowledged  rep- 
resentative of  a  special  phase  of  mod- 
ern belief  and  argument;  moreover,  it 
contains  some  important  auJ  mo$t  val- 
uable literary  features ^  (for  erample,tiie 
elaborate  Notes  on  *'  Contemporary  Lit- 
erature,'*) which  is  a  carefully  prepared 
compendium  of  the  intellectual  progresi 
of  society,  on  the  European  Contioeot, 
in  Great  Britain,  and  even  in  America. 

The  last  numbers  of  this  "  Review,* 
have  been  singularly  full,  and  intereit- 
ing. 

In  the  issue  for  October,  we  find  ta 
article  on  the  ^'^  Modern  Poets  and  Poetvf 
of  Italy y^  a  brief  abstract  of  some  parts 
of  which,  will,  doubtless,  prove  accept- 
able to  our  readers. 

As  regsrds  her  literature  Italy  ti 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  couotry 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  At  the  it* 
terval  of  centuries,  she  has  produced  a 
Virgil,  a  Tasso,  an  Alfieri,  a  Gmliieo,  a 
Columbus.  Can  we,  then,  believe  thai 
she  has  sunk  into  complete  intellectaal 
decay  ? 

"  Let  us  not,"  says  Lamartioe,  ^'  iasalt 
the  genius  of  Italy,  because  it  slom- 
bers.'' 

The  truth  is,  that  the  conlempt  whk\ 
has  fallen  upon  tke  Jfa/ia**  ms  m  jp«e^ 
has  extended  itself  (of  course,  oiostaa- 
justly),  to  their  Uteraturt.  Tbe  moden 
poets  of  that  land,  bare  adopted  a  laa- 
guage  peculiar  to  IhemselTeK  aboaad- 
ing  in  daring  inversions,  wkic4  denaad 
for  their  full    comprehe«s»a.  a  kn(, 
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careful  study.    So  we  turn  coldly  away,  French    Revolution   burst  over  Italy, 

and  take  for  granted  what  detractors  are  Foscolo  hailed  it  with  rapture,  and  re- 

contiDuaiiy    repeating,     that    "Italian  gardless  of  the  treaty  of  Cainpo  Formio, 

modero  poetry  is  weak,  aflected,  in  flat-  inasmuch  as  he  looked  upon    Italy  ^  not 

ed,*'  and  upon  the  whole,  unworthy  of  Venice,  as  his  fatherland,  he  entered  in- 

rej^ard.  to  one  of  the  French  corps,  and  shared 

With  tvfo  onUf  of  the  Italian  poets  o(  the  perils  and  the  glory  of  the  campaigns 

the  19th  century,  are  the  literary  public  of  1797-'8,  distinguishing  himself  at  Cas- 

of  Great  Britain  and  America  familiar,  tiglione,  and  gaining  the  honour  of  pro- 

We  allude  to  Silvio  Pellioo  and  Ugo  motion  to  a  captain's  rank   for  his  gal- 

Foftcoio.  lantiy  at  Marengo.    Soon,  however,  he 

The  formers  long  and  cruel  imprison-  discovered  that  the  French  were  not  the 
ment,and  the  narrative  of  it  in  his  '*Pri-  allies  he  had  trusted  to  find  them.  They 
eioRi,"  have  done  more  to  win  him  our  had  excited  hopes  for  Italy  and  her  lib- 
sympathy  than  his  verses.  Hiscomposl-  erty,  which  were  only  partially  fulfiU- 
tioos  are  distinguished  rather  for  ex-  ed. 

treme  delicacy,  an  almost  morbid  sens!-  Therefore,  Foscolo  lay  aside  his  sword 

bilityof  feeling,  (intensified  by  his  mis-  and  armour,  and  took  up  the  pen.  Hebe- 

rortaaes,)  than  for  power  of  thought  and  gan  the  composition  of  a  romance.    Its 

conception.      **  Francbsca  da  Rimini'*  leading  idea,  and  title  were  suggested  by 

owes  its  success,  are  told,  to  the  »tyU,  chance. JACOPiORTis,a6tudentintheven- 

wbich  is  wonderfully  polished  and  cor-  erable  University  of  Padua,  had  recent- 

rect,  md  to  '*  loftiness  of  sentiment,  or  ly  committed  suicide;  either  because  he 

fioe  development  of  character."  had  been  bafiled  in  love,  or  disappointed 

A  more  complete  contrast  to  Silvio  in  his  patriotic  expectations.    Foscolo, 

Pellico,  in    nature,  temperament,  and  who  was  more  of  a  heathen  philosopher 

ibe  idiosyncracies  of  his  girnius,  could  than  a   Christian,    and    who    declared 

hardly  have  been  found,  than  Ugo  Fos-  man's  right  to  take  his  own  life,  when 

COLO.  He  seemed  to  have  been  a  haugh-  it  became  utterly  burdensome  to  him — 

ty,  but  resolute,  and  high-spirited  man.  selected  Ortis'  as  his   hero,  and  thus 

His  Correspondence,  published  in  1854,  found  an  opportunity  of  venting  his  fiery 

showed  him  as  be  really  was,  "  neither  and  tumultuous  thoughts.    "  Jacopi  Or- 

the  ideal  hero  to  which  his  partisans  had  tis  "  is   not   unlike  Werther.    Rutin 

exalted  him,  nor  yet  the  gross  sensual-  the  German  story,  love  a/on s  absorbs  the 

ist  his  enemies  had  painted  him.','    The  mind  of  the  hero,  while  in  Foscolo's 

elemeots  of  both  these,  it  is  true,  enter-  tale,  that  passion  is  shared  by  patriotitm, 

ed  into  the  formation  of  his  character.  Moreover,  the  latter  work  is  more  full 

He  was  at  once  the  Stoic  and  the  Syba-  of  action,  incident,  true   passion,   and 

rite,tbemartyr  and  the  man  of  pleasure,  exciting  dramatic  mouvement.     When 

His  genius  and  his  virtues,  though  alike  issued,  its  success  was  immense,  but 

ofa  high  order,  were  manifestly  incom-  this  popularity  appears  to  have  been 

plete.    In  earlier  life,  he  was  the  slave  chiefly  confined  to  Italy, 

of  passion;  and  the   advance  of  years  Foscolo's  poems   are  inferior  to  his 

did  not,  in  his  case,  "  bring  the  Philoso-  romances.    Though  oAen  vigorous  and 

phic  mind."    Nevertheless,   his  nature  fervidly  imaginative,  they  are  quite  as 

was,  in  many  respects,  a  noble  one.  oAen    exaggerated  in   sentiment,    and 

His  conntrymen   will  ever  revere  his  turgid  in  language.    The  best  of  them 

memory,  for  he  loved  Italy  '*not  wisely"  is  generally  pronounced  to  he  the  "S^ 

perhRp5.  but  "too  well."    Rather  than  f</cArt,"  an  elegiac  production,  dedicat- 

leai  what  he  believed   her  death-war-  ed  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  Parini. 

rant,  he  sacrificed  all — country,   home,  Interment  in    cemeteries    ont*id«    the 

friends  and  fortune!  towns,  had  been  substituted  for  the  an- 

Foscolo  was  born  at  Zante  of  an  il-  cient  custom  of  intra  mural  burials,  and 

Insirious  Venetian  family.    One  of  his  the  consequence  was,  that  those,  who 

ancestors  had  been  generalissimo  in  the  died  poor,  and  unable  to  pay  for  a  mon- 

last  Canadian  war.    But  little  was  leA  ument,    were    frequently    confounded 

him  save    the    recollection   of  former  with  the  common  and  ignoble  crowd, 

greatness.     His  mother  was  a  Greek,  This  was  the  case  with  Parini.  who 

and  she   nourished  her  boy  from   his  leA  the  world  as  penniless  as  he  had 

cradle,  in  the  love  of  freedom  and  de-  entered  it. 

mocracy.    Burning  for  action,  he  fretted  Despite  the  unquestionable  merits  of 

impatiently  at  his  listless  existence.  the  "  Sepulchri"  it  is  too  elaborate  in 

Venice,  although  still  nominally  free,  structure,  and   abounds  with  bewilder- 

had  fallen  into  a  state  of  such  decrepi-  ing,  mythological,  historical,  and  scien- 

tode  and  corruption,  that    the  young  tific  allusions,  and  these  are  sometimes 

repablican  blushed  to  call  himself  her  so  abstruse  that  the  author  is  obliged  to 

son.  act  as  his  own  commentator ! 

Aboot  this  period,  the  storm  of  the  The  main  characteristic  of  this  strange 
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poem,  is  a  "  reyerent  admiratioiif  a  pro- 
foaod  regret  (or  the  costoms  of  antiquU 
ty."  It  iameots  ia  moat  harmoniout 
numbers,  the  old  "  lachrymatory  raaea,** 
and  the  ambient  flaoie  that  destroying 
the  corruptible  portions  of  the  human 
body,  left  but  its  ashes  in  this  earthly 
sphere  t" 

One  of  the  most  striking  passsges  in 
the  '*  Sepulchri,"  has  been  thus  trans- 
lated  : 

"Cypress  and  cedar  mingled  in  the 

breeze 
Their  faint  perfume ;  o^er  the  sepulchral 

urn 
Bending  eternal  shade.    The  precious 

yase 
Embalmed  the  yotiye  tear ;    deyoted 

friends 
Sought  in  their  loying  care  to  steal  a 

beam 
From  the  bright  Sun  to  cheer  that  night 

of  gloom, 
For  still  the  dying  eye  with  lingering 

glance 
Turns  to  the  orb  of  day.    The  last  faint 

breath 
From  the   expiring   bosom    sighs    for 

light, 
The  murmuring  fountains  shed  their 

silver  stream, 
On  beds  of  violets,  and  of  amaranths, 
Which  strewed  the  funeral  grass,  and 

he  who  came 
To  offer  a  libation  on  the  tomb, 
Or  whisper  to  the  dead  his  secret  woes. 
Inhaled  a  fragrance,  sweet  as  that  which 

breathes 
In  the  bless'd  regions  of  th'  Elyslan 

fields !" 

Ugo  Fo80olo*8  Tragedw,  for  a  time, 
▼ery  popular,  are  now  almost  forgoiien. 
Noble  words,  and  thoughts  of  great  sug- 
gestivenesB  and  vigor  may  be  found  in 
them,  but  there  (s  a  defect  throughout 
in  characterization.  Many  of  the  scenes 
are  forced,  and  the  personages  unnatur- 
al. The  latter  are  particularly  deficient 
in  warmth  of  passion,  and  thisy  we  are 
surprised  to  hear,  is  the  chief  fault  of 
Italian  tragedy. 

The  Italian  dramatists  appear  to  have 
had  an  Insane  idea  that  in  order  to  avoid 
the  reproach  of  effeminacy,  exaggera- 
tion, and  meretricious  ornament,  it  was 
'  necessary  to  carry  severe  simplicity  be- 
yond even  the  limits  the  Greeks  had  as- 
signed it !  Thus,  while  their  characters 
are  adm)rablyot/t/in«^,  they  lack,  for  the 
most  part,  relief,  and  vividness  of  color- 
ing. 

It  is  painful  to  glance  at  the  latter  por- 
tion of  CJgo  Foscolo's  life.  At  the  very 
perio<l,  when  his  literary  success  was 
greatest,  and  his  fortune  seemed  assur- 
ed, be  waa  called  to  act  in  a  more  stir- 


ring d  rama.  Feeling  that  the  destiny  of 
his  country  was  bound  up  In  that  of  Na- 
poleon and  the  Empire,  he  resnmed  tbe 
sword,  and  joined  the  army  under  the 
viceroy  Eugene.  But  sooa,  alas !  Amt 
soon,  the  kini^dom  of  [ntaly  fell;  sad 
thenceforth  Foscolo  knew  that  his  part 
was  over.  When  subsequently,  com- 
manded to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Austria,  he  temporized,  and  seizing  the 
first  favourable  opportunity,  escaped 
over  the  frontiers  to  Switzerland.  After 
eighteen  months'  residence  in  extreioe 
poverty  there,  he  found  his  way  to  Lon- 
don. A  romantic  notion  of  Engiisk 
freedom  and  generosity  induced  him  to 
take  this  journey.  He  was  bitterly  aa> 
deceived. 

*'  In  England,"  to  use  his  own  stirldaf 
words,  "jwtierfy  is  a  disgrace  whicli 
nothing  can  wash  out !"  With  bis  haugh- 
ty nature,  unsubdued  by  misery,  Fosco- 
lo would  not  stoop  to  solicit  aid.  He 
gained  a  livelihood  by  criticisms,editioa« 
of  the  Italian  classics,  9cc,  &c.,  bat  his 
pay  was  both  small  and  uncertain.  The 
inevitable  consequence  followed.  The 
author  of  *' Jacob!  Ortis,"  the  inriocibie 
patriot,  and  friend  of  Italian  liberty,  ths 
Professor  of  Eloquence  at  the  olde»t 
University  in  Europe,  the  celebrated 
poet  and  critic,  was  arrested  for  debt, 
and  thrown  into  prison. 

A  few  friends  he  still  retained.  Thff 
rallied  around  him,  but  the  proud  poei^ 
heart  was  broken.  He  could  brook  mis- 
fortune and  sternly  struggle  with  the 
pains  of  utter  destitution.  All  these 
things  he  suflered,  and  never  dreamed  of 
yielding. 

The  degradation  of  fmpriiioanieBt, 
however,  he  could  not  endure.  This 
final  blow  fairly  struck  him  dowa.  Oa 
the  14th  of  September,  1^19,  he  expired 
and  was  buried  the  day  after  ia  a  little 
English  churchyard  at  Chiswick! 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  fai- 
low  the  author  of  the  delightful  artick 
in  ^*THB  Westxinstbx"  further,*  to  ac- 
company him  in  his  biographical  sketch- 
es and  criticisms  upon  the  great  scholar, 
philosopher  and  poet,  Lkopardi,  vho 
may  be  said  almost  to  have  revived 
the  classic  age  of  his  country;  aodalso 
in  what  is  so  elegantly  said  of  Max* 
CHBTTi,  celebrated  for  his  finished 
*' Canzones,"  of  Albxardbk  Ponio, 
Mammiani,  Manzoni,  Bbrcbet,  Gicsn, 
and  others, — ^but  our  decreasing  spate 
warns  us  to  pause  here. 

Probably,  howeyer,  enough  has  heea 
written  to  convince  the  reader  thai 
modern  Italian  Literature  is  richiagieX 
names  and  noble  productions.  ShonU  . 
he  feel  any  interest  in  the  subject,  let 
him  procure  "  thb  WBSTMiMTEt,"  tti 
peruse  the  entire  article  from  which  oar 
extracts  (necessarily  curtailed  of  aH 
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•<  fairness  of  proportion** )  have  been  And  yet,  the  Yankee  instinct  of  economy 
taken.  If  he  he  of  a  liberal  mind,  and  sarvives.  He  is  indignant  because  of 
at  all  ibod  of  letters,  we  think  he  will  *'the  good  paper  and  binding ie^ar/«^"  in 
say  with  us,  that  an  essay  so  genial  in  the  publication  of  ''Sylvia's  World," 
tone,  so  clearly  composed,  and  full  of  and  with  an  ostentatious  show  of  pa- 
information  at  once  original  and  ralua-  triotism,  ''  regrets  that  the  Tolume  is  a 
ble,  ought  to  go  far  towards  redeeming  proof  of  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  oar 
the  errors  and  short-comings  of  this  Re-  an/Aor^r,  when  compared  with  those  of 
Tiew,  even  were  they  greater  than  we  other  nations  ! " 
are  disposed  to  admit !  His  anxiety  on  this  point  appears  to 

us  unnecessary.   If,  under  theintiuence 

of  some  transient  gleam  of  self-know- 

We  referred  briefly  in  the  last  "  Edi-  Jedge,  he  had  expressed  a  fear  in  regard 
tor's  Table"  of  this  magazine,  to  a  very  to  **  the  proof  of  the  intellectual  tnfe- 
ahsard  criticism  upon  Tennyson,  which  riority  of  our  en'ties"  (manifested,  for 
appeared  in  the  November  number  of  instance,  in  his  own  depreciation  of  Ten- 
ths "New  York  Crayon."  nyson),  ''when  compared  with  those  of 

In  that  critique,  the  writer  attempted  other  nations,"  k^a  would  "therein  have 
to  be  profound  and  philosophical.  With  sympathized  with  him,  whilst  regretting 
a  degree  of  ignorance,  or  presumption,  the  weakness  which  prompted  him  to 
"  most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured,"  make  such  a  pitiful  display  of  his  short- 
he  assumes  the  championship  of  a  de-  comings." 

feaied  minority,  and  in  the  face  of  the       But,  according  to  the  "Crayon,"  *'Syl- 

recorded  verdicts  of  the  ablest  literary  via's   World"   is   not  only  ''dull,"  but 

authorities  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer-  ^^  vulgar  T 

ica,  confirmed  by  the  great  mass    of       *'  The  characters  "  (it  is  said)  "  which 

tbougbtful   readers   in   both  countries,  the  author  would  have  us  to  believe  are 

be  coolly  speaks  of  Tennyson,  as  the  ail  ladies  and  gentlemen,  talk  very  vulr, 

"favourite  of  drawing-room  misses,  and  garly  at  times,  and^  indeedyin  a  style 

aflected  dandies!.*"    And   yet,  we  are  which  VfE  at  the  North  are  Tiot  aeeitstomed 

nuber  amused  than  astonished  by  this,  to  hear,  though^  for  all  we  know,  it  may 

Folly,  blinded   by  the  intense  egotism,  be  quite  eofnmon  in  the  SovthP^ 
often  its  chief  characteristic,  can  afibrd        We  have  hitherto  referred  to  the  critic 

to  be  bold,  and  even  impudent.    It  de-  as    a  foolish    and  self-sufficient  writer 

lights  in    paradox,  and  is  never  more  merely ;  we  now  feel  constrained  to  ac- 

self-snfiicient,  than   when    engaged    in  cuse  him  of  maliciottsnese.     However 

pertly  contradicting   the   settled  judg-  contracted  the  sphere  of  his  information 

raeots  of  those  whose  habits  of  calm  re-  may  be,  he  knew  perfectly  well,  when 

flection  are  a  standing  reproach  to  its  he  penned  the  preceding  paragraph,  that 

own  shallow  flippancy.  the   insinuation    contained    therein,  if 

It  may  well  be  conceived,  that  the  cen-  faiee, 
Mere  of  ^rcrA  a  critic  can  be  but  of  little        The  high-bred    courtesy,  the  grace, 

importance,  tfven  to  the  most  sensitive,  ease,  and   propriety  of  manner,  which 

His  i^aMtf  is  what  any  judicious  writer  are    distinguishing  traits    of  the  best 

woold  have  to  dread.  Southern  society,  have  been   acknow- 

Nevertheless,  we  »>hall  comment,  en  lodged  by  the  most  fanatic  Abolitionists  j 

foeeant,  upon  the  **  Crayon's  "  review  and  the  attempt  to  deny  them — although 

of  "  Sylvia's  World."  conveyed  in  a  mean  insinuation  only — 

Evidently,  the  critic  is  ambitious  of  would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  so  ex- 
displaying  the  versatility  of  his  powers,  cessively  ill-natured. 
After  the  deeply-metaphysical  remarks  As  for  the  alleged  "vulgarity"  of  cer- 
upon  Tennyson,  he  strives  to  relieve  his  tain  characters  in  '*  Sylvia's  World  " — 
over-strained  mind,  by  indulging  him-  since  not  the  shadow  ofa  proof  is  brought 
self  in  sarcastic  badinage^  and  some  very  forward  to  sustain  the  charge — we  may 
questionable  pleasantries,  at  the  ex-  dismiss  it  among  the  critic's  various 
pense  of  a  work  which  he  (in  the  exer-  other  vagaries  of  opinion,  the  juvtice  of 
cise  of  the  same  exquisite  taste  that  which  we  refuse  to  own,  untU  some 
condemned  the  "  Idyls  of  the  King"  as  demonstration  of  its  truth  shall  have 
**puerile,")  pronounces  to  be  "trashy,  been  ofiered. 
dull,  and  wearisome."  How  can  we  tell  what  the  writer's 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  critic  of  ideas  of  "  vulgarity  "  are  ?  "  For  aught 
the  "Crayon"  is  sincere.  No  doubt,  we  know,"  they  may  be  as  luminous, 
he  is  one  ofthose^^^  gentlemen,  whose  correct,  and  satisfactory,  as  his  concep- 
excess  of  lymph,  united  to  other  *.'ex-  lions  of  the  nature  of  poetry,  exhibited  in 
cesses,"  has  reduced  him  to  that  sad  his  consignment  of  Tennyson  to  the  ten- 
condition,  when  most  of  the  "  uses  of  der  mercies  and  gracious  consideration 
this  world"  (books  among  them)  seem  "of  drawing-room  misses,  and  afiTected 
^ weary,  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable."  dandies!.*" 
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We  take  the  followiog  article  from 
'*  The  Charleston  Mercury/*  becaiMe  we 
have  therein  expressed  our  own  views 
upon  the  character  and  the  writings  of 
Washinotow  Irving: 

"There  are  men  upon  whose  earthly 
fortunes  a  special  Fate  appears  tosoiile. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  their  lives, 
to  all  outward  seeming,  are  guarded  by 
a  genius  of  good- will  and  loving  sympa- 
thies. Nothing  disturbs  the  calm  tenor 
of  their  successful  proffress.  At  the 
very  commencement  of  the  career  of 
such  individuals,  circumstance  and  des- 
tiny unite  to  smooth  the  path  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  open  the  gates  of  opportu- 
nity to  the  most  substantial  successes 
of  existence. 

"  We  are  surely  justified  in  ranking 
Washington  Irving  among  these  favour- 
ites of  Mhe  Gods.' 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  his  pri- 
vate griefs,  he  has  achieved  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  literary  triumphs;  and 
it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  no 
other  author  of  our  age  and  country  has 
met  with  such  instant  and  warm  appre- 
ciation. 

"The  cause  of  Irving's  wide-spread 
and  all  but  immediate  reputation,  are 
not  hard  to  understand.  Let  us  seek 
for  them  in  the  events  of  his  early  life. 

*'  When  a  young  man  of  twenty-two 
or  three,  he  leA  this  country,  in  a  sailing 
ship,  for  England.  lie  kept  a  journal  of 
the  incidents  of  his  voyage,  which  were 
subsequently  incorporated  in  the  first 
chapters  of  his  '  sketch  Book.'  He 
had  not  been  long  in  Great  Britain,  be- 
fore a  fortunate  concurrence  of  events 
enabled  him  to  form  the  acquaintance  of 
some  among  the  most  distinguished  lit- 
erary men  of  the  day.  His  manners, 
appearance,  and  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments were  such,  as  to  win  him  their 
regard  and  friends>hip. 

^*  With  the  path  thus  partially  opened 
towards  the  ftiir  reception  of  any  future 
literary  venture  in  the  metropolis,  Irving 
undertook  a  tour  of  the  English  Prov- 
inces. That  excellent  and  venerable 
luMiitution,  the  English  way-side  inn — 
in  whose  ample  parlor  the  guest  was 
expected  to  *  inke  his  ease ' — had  not 
yet  given  place  to  the  pretentious  hos- 
tlery  of  the  present  time;  and  the  halls 
of  the  gentry,  and  gable-roofed  resi- 
dences of  the  upper  farmers  and  small- 
landed  proprietors,  were  alike  open  to 
the  traveller,  who,  overtaken  by  nfght 
or  storm,  requested  the  owners'  hospi- 
tality. In  a  word,  the  England  of  that 
day  had  not  been  metamorphosed  into  a 
country  which  our  ancestors  would, 
with  diOiculty,  have  recognized  as  the 
'merry  Isle'  of  yore;  but  old  customs, 
old  traditions,  and  a  hundred  nameless 
characteristics  of  life,  manners,  scenery, 


and  local  laws,  still  bore  the  traces  of 
an  age  which  is  vital,  and  breathio$r  still 
in  the  pages  of  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Addison  and  Smollett.  The  tourist,  in- 
stead of  being  madly  whirled  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  with 
scarcely  a  chance  for  accurate  observa- 
tion, journeyed  on  horseback  and  in 
stage-coaches,  with  abundant  leisure  to 
think  and  to  examine  men  and  things 
with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher. 

"  It  was  thus  that  Irving  collected  a 
great  portion  of  the  material  for  his 
*  Sketch  Book '  and  '  Bracebridge  HaU.* 
Unlike  the  vast  miyority  of  youthful 
writers,  he  hit  at  once  upon  the  style 
and  the  class  of  subjects  best  fitted  to 
develope  his  peculiar  abilities — the  deli- 
cacy of  his  fancy  and  perceptions — his 
rich  though  quiet  humour,  and  that 
quaint,  genial,  half-philosophising  tem- 
per, which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  charm 
of  his  works. 

**  Thoroughly  Saxon  in  his  tastes  con- 
stitution, and  habitudes  of  mind,  w^ith  a 
reverence  for  the  '*  Mother  Land"  whieb 
no  mere  political  dififerences  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  could  weak- 
en for  a  moment, — naturally  cool,  dis- 
passionate, and  impartial  in  jodgmeat, 
with  ju<«t  enough  of  the  antiqaariaa 
mood,  to  '  leaven '  his  republican  feel- 
ings,  it  is  not  strange  that  his  pictures 
of  English  manners  and  rural  sports,  of 
the  yeomanry,  'Squirearchy,'  and  the 
*fine  old  English  Gentleman'  sitting  in 
minor  baronial  state,  amid  the  portraits 
of  his  ancestors,  should  be  the  most 
faithful  and  charming  compositions  of 
their  kind,  since  the  decease  of  *The 
Spectator.' 

''The  'Sketch  Book'  was  issued  un- 
der singularly  favourable  auspices.  The 
work  itself  was,  at  that  period,  a  novelty 
in  the  world  of  letters.  In  the  fir»t  place, 
it  was  writt/en  by  an  American ;  in  the 
second  place,  by  an  American  who  ab- 
solutely scemeu  to  understand,  that,  in 
abusing  the  English  race,  he  would  have 
committed  sacrilege  against  his  own 
blood  and  brain,  and  tramfkled,  so  to 
speak,  upon  the  graves  of  bis  fathers; 
and,  lastly,  in  addition  to  the  honest 
praise  of  everything  good  and  noble  in 
the  Saxon  nature,  the  essays  were,  as 
regards  style,  almost  perfect  examples 
of  the  force  and  beauty  of  <  English  nn- 
defiled.'  With  the  aid  of  one  or  two  in- 
fiuential  friends  to  crown  these  chances 
of  success,  '  the  Book '  at  lenfftfa  ap- 
peared with  the  imprint  of  a  London 
press.  Its  popularity  was  great,  and 
well-nigh  universal.  Critics  on  hoih 
sides  of  the  ocean  united  to  commend  a 
work  which,  with  remarkable  literary 
excellence,  combined  a  spirit  so  fiur, 
generous,  and  manly. 

(it  You  understand,  and  have  drawn 
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us  to  the  life!'  exclaimed  John  Bull,  beautiful  and  beloved  Hudson.    Here, 

'rubbing/  as  Bulwer  has   it,    'his  fat,  in  bis  cottage  at  Sunnyside,  he  lived  for 

weli'fed  hands,'    and    looking  amiably  thirteen  years,  tranquilly  and  happily; 

apoo  his  brother 'Jonathan,' for  the  first  but,  until  within  a  few  months  of  his 

time  since  the  news  came  of  New  Or-  decease,  labouring  with  all  the  assiduity 

lea Ds  and  the  8th  of  January.  of  matured  manhood,  upon  that  noble 

*<<Yes  !'  rejoins  Jonathan ;  *  and  what's  work,  which  fitly  closes  the  brilliant  se- 

better,  you  bavn't  betrayed  yourcoun-  ries  of  his  writings,  *  The  Biography  of 

try,  and  played  the  flunkey  to  the  'Brit-  George  Washington.' 

nher,*  thiHigh  you  couldnH  help  putting  *' It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  *a  special 

in  a  good  word  for  the  fellow,  after  all.  Providence' — a  loving  genius  of  untiring 

Aod  I'm  not  the  one  to  say  that  John  good  offices — presided  overjtbis  man's 

Bull,  bad  as  he  may  be,  is  altogether  a  career.    He  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the 

brute  either!'  fullest  possible  fruition  of  his  labours; 

''So,  both  parties  were  satisfied,  and  to  accomplish,  to  the  minutest  item,  the 

the  future  of  the  young  author  dawned  various  and  important  tasks  which  he 

before  him  clear  and  bright.  had   proposed  to  himself  to  perform  ; 

''About  this  time,  an  event  happened  and,  finally,  when  the  day's  work  -is 

which  threw  Irving  upon  his  own  re-  wholly  done,  with  little  pain,  and  no  loss 

aovfeetf,  eonipeliiDg  him  to  look  to  his  of  the  pristine  vigour  of  his  mind — no 

pea   for  support.     The  boose  in  the  dimmingof  his  fine  perceptions — with  a 

United  States,  with  which  he  was  con-  heart  as  genial,  and  a  brain  as  active, 

nected,  failed.     Thereupon,  he  turned  as  ever,  very  calmly  'he  falls  on  sleep!' 

with  redoubled  seal  to  intellectual  la-  '*  We  will  sum  up  this  notice  (neues- 

bour.    Between  the  time  of  the 'Sketch  sarily  an  inadequate  one),  by  a  brief 

Book's  '  publication  and  the  year  1832 —  analysis  of  what  appear  to  us  the  distln- 

tfaeeraoflrving's  return  to  New  York —  guisbing  features  of  Irving's  intellect 

heeajoyed  several  opportunities  of  vis-  and  its  productions, 

itiag  the  Continent  and  peninsula  of  Eu-  "  In  no.  sense  whatever  can  we  regard 

lope,  taking  wise  note  of  men  and  man-  him    as    having   been   possessed  of  a 

■ers  wherever  he  went,  and  embodying  strongly  original,  creative  imagination, 

the  results  of  his  study  In  the  'Tales  of  His  powers  were   not  dramatic.    The 

a  Traveller,'  '  Chronicles  of  the  Con-  most  superficial  perusal  of  his  tales,  or 

quest  of  Granada,'  'The  Alhambra,'  and  of  those  essays  into  which  dialogues  are 

*  Legions  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain.'  introduced,  must  convince  the  reader  of 

"In  England  he  remained  three  years,  his  deficiency  in  this  respect.  If  what 
fulfilitog  the  duties  of  Secretary  to  the  we  have  said  on  this  point  be  true,  it 
American  Legation,  which  duties,  how-  follows,  of  course,  that  Irving's  capacity 
ever,  lel\  him  sufficient  leisure  to  write  for  Invention  was  but  limited.  He  wise- 
bis  'Bracebridge  Hall,'  which  may  be  ly  furebore  from  attempting  anything  in 
viewed  as  a  continuation,  in  parts,  of  the  form  of  a  sustained  fiction  or  ro- 
Ihe  '  Sketch  Book,'  but  with  a  far  more  mance.  But  his  fancy  was  exquisitely 
liberal  exhibition  of  the  author's  delight-  delicate ;  his  susceptibility  equally  acute 
ful  humour.  Who.  that  has  ever  been  and  healthful,  and  his  humour  of  that 
introduced  to  them,  can  forget  '  Ready  genuine  kind  which  places  one  sogif\ed 
Money  Jack,'  and  the  good  old  *  Squire  V  efi  rapport,  as  it  were,  with  Humanity  at 

"Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  large.    We  never  find  in  his  writings 

Irving  was  honoured  with  a  reception  of  '  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears ;'  very  sel- 

the  most  enthusiastic  description;  but  dom  do  we  meet  with  a  profoundly  sug- 

he  did  not  pause  to  contemplate  his  lau-  gestive  train  of  reasoning,  or  a  grandly 

rels,  or  to  drain,  as  most  others  would  inspired  sentence,   pregnant  with  the 

hare  done,  the  cup  of  flattery  to  the  passion  and  glory  of  some  newly  reveal- 

drrgs.    On  the  contrary,  in  the  summer  ed  truth.    No!  the  genius  of  Irving  was 

of '32,  he  accompanied  Mk*.  Ellsworth —  gentle,    contemplative,    tender.      The 

'one  of  the  Commissioners  for  remov-  whole  world    could    understand    him, 

tog  the  Indian  tribes  across  the  Missis-  without  the  slightest  call  or  stress  upon 

sippi'-~on  a  journey  to  the  Far  West,  the   reflective  faculties,  for  bis  works 

which  is  described  in  his  *  Tour  on  the  deal  with  the  obvious  aspects  of  society 

Prairies,'  published  in  1845.    This  was  and  morals.    In  none  of  them  does  the 

followed  by  '  Astoria,'  and  subsequently  author  strive  to  pierce  to  the  '  root  and 

by  'The  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne-  foundation  of  things;'   he  is  content  to 

ville.'  charm  his  readers  with  the  quiet  kindli- 

"  In  1842,  Irving  was  tendered  and  ness  of  his  own  views,  which  are  fre- 

accepted  the  appointment  of  Minister  to  quently  those  of  the  Optimist,  and  to  en- 

Spaio.    He  resided  in  Madrid  for  the  chain  his  attention  by  the  fascinations 

Bext  four  years,  and  then,  leaving  Eu-  of  a  style  which  is  as  pure,  limpid  and 

rope  for  the  last  time,  settled  perma-  musical,  in  the  flow  of  its  perfect  para- 

neoily  down    upon   the  banks  of  his  graphs  and  harmonioas  rhythm,  as  the 
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tfde  of  some  peaceful  streamlet  mar- 
moring  throufrb  level  meadows. 

*'  His  *  Sketch  Book/  although  one  of 
the  earliest  of  Irring^s  productions,  is, 
after  all,  bis  ablest  and  most  character- 
istic work.  Excepting  the  *Life  of 
Washington,'  whicn  is  a  composition 
rather  of  art  than  genius  (  and  as  such 
it  cannot  be  too  highly  commended),  we 
do  not  think  that  Irving's  Biographies 
are,  in  the  highest  degree,  successful. 
Look  at  his  *  Life  of  GoTdsmiih  P  What 
impartial  reader  ever  rose  from  its  per- 
QV^I  satisfied  that  the  writer  had  made 
the  best  use  of  his  ample  material  ?  How 
inferior  in  ^y^ry  element  of  a  good  bio- 
graphy to  the  lile  of  the  same  individual 
by  John  Forster !  And  again,  if  we  ex- 
amine his  'Lives'  of  Columbus  and  Ma- 
homet, it  \%  impossible  not  to  perceive 
the  alraenoe  of  that  large  imagination, 
and  that  unerring  insight,  those  vigor- 
ous powers  of  generalization,  which 
distinguish  the  first-class  historians  and 
biographers,  and  without  which — al- 
though an  author  may  be  the  most 
ohanning  of  raeonUtin — he  must  fall 
short  of  the  highest  triumphs  in  these 
difficult  departments  of  literary  eflbrt. 

^  But  it  is  useless  to  trv  our  author  by 
a  standard  which  *God  and  Nature' 
never  designed  should  be  applied  to 
him.  We  have  been  led  into  the  pre- 
ceding train  of  remark,  by  the  unreason- 
ing and  extravagant  laudations  of  Irv- 
ing's  genius  that  have  appeared  in  sev- 
eral Northern  journals,  which,  by  con- 
founding every  principle  of  calm  judg- 
ment, and  ignoring  all  the  rules  of  truth- 
ful criticism,  simply  have  resulted  in  a 
oaricature  of  the  man  they  attempt  to 
eulogise,  leaving  upon  the  mind  not  one 
distinct  impression  of  his  personality 
either  as  an  individual  or  an  author. 

^  In  conclusion,  we  confidently  ex- 
press our  belief  that  when  the  writings 
of  Washington  Irving  shall  have  been 
judged  by  the  candid,  infallible  tests  to 
which,  sooner  or  later,  posterity  must 
subject  all  the  productions  of  man's 
brain  and  labour ;  when  the  *grain'  shall 
have  been  completely  *  sifted  from  the 
chaff/  there  will  remain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  his  patH«Hitf  sMniiment,  his  spon- 
taneous hurriouffhu  pUssIng though  not 
profound  phtUMophl***,  tipcin  which  Time 
(thejudgit  frtm\  whom  (here  is  no  ap- 
peal) shall  write  Ihe  verdk't  of  approval, 
sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  immortal- 
ity" 

In  addition  to  this,  wc  quote  fVom 
**  The  Home  Journal*^  portions  of  cer- 
tain very  interesting  "  Memoranda," 
*<  made  after  attending  Mr.  Irving's  fu- 
MraV  ^y  N*  P-  Willis : 

<<  There  were  a  few  drops  of  rain  in 
•^*  HighlMida  aa  we  left  home  to  attend 


the  funeral  of  Mr.  Irving.  The  air  wu 
breathlessly  still,  snd  the  temneratare 
soft  and  warm  ,*  but  the  clouds  is  the 
West  looked  heavy,  as  if,  by  noon,  it 
might  gather  to  a  tbonder-storis.  The 
neighbours,  to  whom  I  spoke  npoa  the 
way,  anticipated  it.  But,  as  the  tnin 
made  its  way  down  the  river,  the  air 
brightened,  and  it  was  all  clear,  sare  a 
thin  veil  of  mist  which  draped  the  val- 
ley of  the  Hudson  with  the  silvery  reil 
common  to  a  day  of  Indian  sommer. 
As  I  walked  along  the  uplands  of  Ta^ 
rytown,  an  hour  before  the  funeral,  lis* 
tenmg  to  the  tolling  of  the  bells  and  look- 
ing offupon  the  sunny  landscape belov, 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  Nature  was  con- 
scious o(  the  day's  event — present  with 
hushed  tread  and  countenance  of  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness,  but,  nattowwunl 
There  was  a  glorious  patting  sway  of 
the  morning  clouds,  and  an  opeaiag  up- 
ward of  the  far-reaching  path  of  son- 
shine  into  mid-heaven — ^in  harmooy 
with  what  all  felt,  save,  perhaps,  the 
hearts  from  whose  daily  liie-thought  aad 
fond  care  the  beloved  invalid  had  bees 
just  torn — a  noon,  it  seemed  to  me,  thst 
was  tempered  as  if  by  the  hands  of  mis- 
isterinff  angels — a  lifting  of  the  gkxHsof 
death  lot  one  whose  departure  shodd 
be  cheerful  beyond  man's  ordiaaiy  kit 
To  a  pure  life,  nobly  and  beaotiiiiOy 
completed,  it  was  Death's  inevitabte 
coming ;  but,  ordered  at  the  most  timelj 
hour,  and  announced  with  the  gentle- 
ness of  a  welcome. 

"  The  ferryman,  as  I  crossed  the  rfrcr, 
(forty  miles  above  Sannyside,  aad  oat 
of  reach,  of  course,  of  the 
hood's  rumour  of  the  day,) 
a  touching  proof  of  the  singular  saive^ 
sality  of  the  departed  one's  hoU  npoa 
the  popular  heart.  It  was,  of  come,  a 
man  of  the  labouring  class,  hard-weit- 
Ing,  and,  in  his  ordinary  inteioraaie 
with  those  around  him.  little  iifcriyio 
hear  a  book  mentioned — bat  ht  had  nai 
and  loved  Irving,  '  Yon  are  going  dowa 
to  the  funeral.  I  suppose,  sarf  he  in- 
quired, as  I  stepped  on  board.  -^Tes.M 
replied,  *■  and  we  have  a  great  loas  in  As 
death  of  such  a  man.'  *  A  Iom,  indeed! 
and,  as  soon'  as  I  beard  of  it,  1  |MI  tke 
flag  at  half-mast,  and  we  diall  keep  t 
there  toniay,'  he  said,  as  he  nyned 
thoughtfully  away.  How  htmaoMf* 
Irving,  (I  could  not  bvt  think, )10 
died  not  only  with  ail  the  watfs  ' 
est  honours  about  his  head,  bat  i 
mourned,  also,  at  the  deeper  i 
sacred  level  of  the  world^s 
heart ! 

**  It  is  probable  that,  among  the 
descriptions  of  the  faneral  ochs^ 
there   will  be  a  mention— (pnoaai^ 
portrait  in  one  of  the  flhiatFBied 
—of  a  tall  and  ragnd  old 
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very  marked  physiognomy,  who  fell  into  follows,  by  a  contributor  to  the  "Charles 

the  procession  of  the  wealthy  and  gfAed,  ton  Mercury :" 

ipproaching  the  chancel  to  take  a  last  **  When  a  man  is  wholly  given  over 
look  at  the  cold  features  in  the  coffin,  to  politics,  it  often  happens  that  hisfac- 
My  attention  was  called  to  him  as  he  uities,  excepting  the  special  powers 
uocoosciously  crowded  his  ragged  shoul-  called  into  exercise  by  his  vocation, 
ders  against  our  country's  wealthiest  wither  and  dwindle  up;  so  that  he 
man,  (Mr,  Astor,)  with  whose  heart  his  comes,  in  the  end,  to  resemble  (morally 
own  humbler  heart  had,  for  that  mo-  and  intellectually)  that  unlucky  dwarf 
ment,  a  tear  in  common,  I  am  sure.  In  in  Charles  Readers  last  novel,  who  was 
nncoQscious  forgetfulness  of  all  around,  all  arms,  skull,  and  bass  voice,  with 
he  tottered  down  the  North  aisle — his  hardlv  the  fragment  of  a  body  and  legs, 
rough  features  full  of  emotion  at  what  *' Bfvery  day  we  are  more  and  more 
he  had  just  gazed  upon,  and  appearing,  struck  with  the  ignorance  of  purely 
in  his  whole  figure  and  aspect,  so  like  political  writers  and  speakers  upon  suIh 
what  has  been  portrayed  to  us  in  Ir-  jects  which  every  well-taught  school- 
Ting's  sketches  of  other  days !  He  boy  is  supposed  to  understand.  And 
might  easily  have  been  a  relic  of  the  this  ignorance  is  equalled  only  by  the 
early  settlers  of  the  hills  near  by — a  presumption  which  invariably  accom- 
type,  by  fair  inheritance,  of  the  charac-  panics  it. 

ters  who  were  the  studies  of  *  Diedrich  '*  We  open,  for    example,  a  recent 

Knickerbocker' — but  it  seemed  a  strik-  number  of  the  Richmond  Evquir»r,  one 

ing  apparition  of  the  Past,  so  strangely  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  party  journals 

coloured  into  the  midst  of  that  crowd  of  of  the   South.    We  turn  to  a  leading 

to-day's  gifted  and  distinguished!  editorial,  and  in  the  very  first  sentence 

*' As  I  stood  in  the  church,  before  the  we  find  Wni.  CuUen  Bryant  referred  to 

service,  I  heard,  incidentally,  from  one  as  one  *  whose  vocation  it  is  to  write 

of  the  neighbours  who  was  often  at  Sun-  poetry  without   the  inspiration;    as   a 

nyside,  that   Mr.  Irving  had  been  for  poor  inditer  of  mean  doggerel!' 

sometimeawareof  the  uncertain  tenure  "Now,  the  express  purpose  of  the 

of  his  life — with  the  disease  at  his  heart  editorial    is    the    exposure     and     de- 

which  has  now  ended  it  so  suddenly,  nunciation     of    the     political     course 

He  fully  anticipated  an  instantaneous  of    the    New    York    Evening   Pott — 

•topping  of  the  fluttering    pulse,   and  a  most    laudable    object,  which  must 

was,  therefore,  careful  never  to  be  left  meet    with    the    approval    of    every 

alone — ^but  he  talked  cheerfully  of  dying.  Southern   reader.     Why,  then,  should 

My  companion  home,  after  the  funeral,  the  editor  of  the  Enquirer  go  out  of  his 

(Mr.  Grinnell,)  was  one  of  our  party  way  to  attack  Bryant,  the  poet,  when 

when  the  beloved  author  accompanied  his  sole  business  is  with  Bryant  the 

us  on  a  visit  to  'Sleepy  Hollow,'  two  Black  Republican?      Why  should    he 

years  ago — (a  privileged  day  which  I  make   himself,  at  the  outset  of  his  ar- 

described  in  the  '  Home  Journal,'  at  the  gument,  supremely  ridiculous,  by  at- 

time) — and  he  recalled  to  my  mind  the  tempting  to  deny  the  poetical  claims  of 

peculiar  unhesitatingness  with   which  a  man  whose  fame  was  probably  estab- 

Mr.  Irving  pointed  out  to  us,   as  we  lished  long  before  his  wise  critic  was 

drove  past  it  in    the  carriage,  the  old  born? 

church  which  was  bis  family  burying-  *'  It  is  precisely  such  exhibitions  of 

ground.    *  It  is  soon  to  be  my  kbstino-  narrow-minded  arrogance  and  folly  on 

PLACE,'  he  said,  expressing  it  in  the  tone  the  part  of  those  who  are  presumed  to 

ofan  habitual  thought,  and   returning  speak  the  sentiments  of  our   people, 

immediately  to  the  lively  conversation  which  give  some  colour  to  the  charge  of 

suggested  by  the  historic  scenery  we  the  intellectual  blindness  or  inferiority 

were  passing  through.      And,  to  this  (especially  in   matters  of  Art)  of  the 

place,  he  was  borne  and  laid  to  rest.  Southern  States. 

yesterday — *  blessed  of  the  Lord,'  we  **  Bryant  is  an  Abolitionist,  and  his 

may  well  believe,  in  having  been  *  found  journal,  the  Evening  Post,  an  unscru- 

ready.'"  pulous  organ  of  his  abominable  creed  ; 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  #  *  but  it  is  simple  justice  to  say  that,  un- 
like Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and 
a  host  of  less  distinguished  bards,  he 

**The  Richmond  Enquikek"  has  late-  has  never  polluted  the  works  of  his  im- 
ly  contained  several  articles  upon  the  agination  by   the    introduction  of  the 
development  the  Black  Republican  pol-  slavery  question  in  any  form, 
icy  at  the  North,  distinguished  by  the  '*  Therefore,  the  Enquirer's  character- 
usual  ability  of  that  journal,  ixation  of  him  as  'an  inditer  of  mean 

But.  in  one  of  its  recent  political  edi-  doggerel,' was  not  only  uncalled  for,  but, 

torials,  this  paper  is  guilty  ofan  absurd  to  use  the  mildest  possible  expression, 

blonder,  which  is  commented  upon,  as  in  Terybad  taste." 
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CoDsidered  partly  as  a  parody,  and  t. 

partly  aA  a  professed  fmitation,  we  have   m.  >    t^    .%.>  s       l  j      • 

ieldom  rea<i  a  more  successful  perform-   Then  as  »«  Death's  seeming  shadow,  is 

ance  than  the  following :  ,  /**•  ^^.  ?"  ^'  '^«"'     . 

"  I  lay,  stricken,  came  a  hoarse  aoo  bide- 

TH«  FiKS-FiEfD— A  NiOBTMAKS.  ^  <>»8  murmur  to  my  ear: 

Came  a  murmur  like  the  mnrmnrof  st- 
{From  an  vnpuHishsd  M8.  of  tks  lais       sassins  in  their  sleep-- 
Edgar  A.  Poe,  in  the  possosnon  of  Muttering,  **  Higher !  higher !  higher!  I 


CharUt  D.  GardeU:) 


am  Demon  of  the  Fire! 
I  am  Arch-Fiend  of  the  Fire !  and  each 

biasing  roof's  my  pyre, 
And  my  sweetest  incense  is  the  blood 

and  tears  my  Tictims  weep!" 


YI. 


"  How  I  revel  on  the  prairie !    How  I 

roar  among  the  pines! 
How  I  laugh,  when  from  the  Tillife, 

o'er  the  snow  the  red  flame  shines, 


la  the  deepest  dearth  of  midnight,  while 

the  sad  and  soleoij^well 
Still  was  floating,  faintly  echoed  from 

the  forest  chapel  bell — 
Faintly,  falteringly  floating  o'er  the  sable 

waves  of  air 
That  were  thro'  the  midnight  rolling, 
chafed  and  billowy  with  the  tolling — 
In  my  chamber  [  lay  dreaming  by  the    And  I  hear  the  shrieks  of  terror,  vitht 

fire-light's  fitful  gleaming,  life  in  every  breath ! 

And  mv  dreams  were  dreams  foreshad-    How  I  scream  with  lambent  Isn^bter, 
owed  on  a  heart  fore-doomed  to  care !       as  I  hnri  each  crackling  raAer 

Down  the  fell  abyss  of  fire,  until  higher, 

higher,  higher. 
Leap  the  high-priests  of  my  aJtsr,  is 
their  merry  dance  of  Death !" 


II. 

As  the  last  long  lingering  echo  of  the 

midnight's  mystic  chime, 
LlAinff  thro'  the  sable   billows  to  the 

thither  shore  of  Time — 
Leaving  on  the  starless  silence  not  a 

token  nor  a  trace — 


▼n. 


*'  I  am  Monarch  of  the  Fire ! 
sal-King  of  Death! 


TamVsi- 


In  a  quivering  sigh  departed ;  from  my    World-encircling,  with  the  shadow  of  its 
couch  in  fear  I  started : 

Started  to  my  feet  in  terror,  for  my 
dream's  phantasmal  error 

Painted  in  the  fitful  fire  a  frightful,  fiend- 
ish, flaming  face ! 


ni. 


doom  upon  my  breath ! 
With  the  symbol  of  hereafler  flamiof 

from  my  fatal  face ! 
I  command  the  Eternal  Fire !    Higher 

higher,  higher,  higher 
Leap  my  ministering  demons,  likePhaa 

tasmagoric  leroans 
Hugging  universal  Nature  io  their  hide* 

ous  embrace !" 


On  the  red  hearth's  reddest  centre,  from 

a  biasing  knot  of  oak. 
Seemed  to  gibe  and  grin  this  phantom,  ym. 

when  in  terror  I  awc^fie ', 
And  my  slumberous  eyelids  straining.    Then  a  sombre  silence  shut  me  in  a  sol- 

as  I  staggered  to  the  floor,  eo»n  shrouded  sleep. 

Still  in  that  dread  Vision  seeming,  turned    ^^^  I  slumbered  like  an  in&ot,  is  ths 

my  gaxe  toward  the  gleaming  '* Cradle  ofthe  Deep," 

Hearth,  and  -  there !— oh !  God!   I  saw    Till  the  helfry  in  the  forest  qaivered 

it !  and  from  out  its  flaming  jaw  it  ^>**»  ^^  matin-stroke. 

Spat  a  ceaseless,  seething,  hissing,  bub-    -^.nd  the  martins,  from  the  edges  of  its 

lichen-lidded  ledges, 
Shimmered    thro'    the    russet   arcbei, 
where  the  light  in  torn  files  msrckei, 
Like  a  routed  army,  struggling  thro*  the 
serried  ranks  of  oak. 


Ming,  gurgling  stream  of  gore! 

I 

IV. 


IX. 


Speechless,  struck  with  stonfr  silencei 

froxen  to  the  floor  T  stood ; 
Till  meihought  my  brain  wae  ^ss<ng 

with  that  hissing  bubbling  blood: 

Till  I  felt  my  life-stream  oosing,  oozing  Thro*  aiy  ivy-fretted  casements,  fihered 

from  those  lambent  lips :  in  a  tremulous  note, 

Till  the  demon  seem'd  toname  me:  then  Froui  the  tall  and  stately  linden,  whers 

a  wondrous  calm  o'ercame  me,  a  robin  swelled  his  throat : 

And  my  brow  grew  cold  and  dewy,  wilk  Querulous,  quaker-breasted  robin,  csB- 

a  death-damp  stifi*  and  glney»  ing  quaintly  for  his  mate ! 

And  I  fell  back  on  my  pillow,  in  appa-  Then  I  started  up,  unbidden,  from  ny 

rent  soul-eclipse !  slumber  night-msre  ridden, 
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With  the  memory  of  that  dire  demon  ia 

my  central  fire, 
On  my  eyes'  interior  mirror  lilce  the 

ihadow  of  a  Fate ! 


Ah!  the  fiendish  fire  had  smouldered  to 

a  white  and  formless  heao. 
And  DO  knot  of  oak  was  flaming  as  it 

flamed  upon  my  sleep ; 
Bat  around  its  very  centre,  where  the 

demon  face  had  shone. 
Forked  shadows  seemed  to  linger,  point- 

iog  as  with  special  finger 
To  a  Bible,  massive,  golden,  on  a  table 

carved  and  olden  : 
And  I  bowed,  and  said,  "  All  Power  is 

ofGod— of  God  alone!" 


Our  able  contemporary,  the  Soutksrn 
Literary  Mtasetigtr^  has  been  presenting 
toils  readers  for  some  months,  a  novel, 
called  "Green way  Court,  or,  the  Bloody 
Ground,"  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  is 
the  latest  production  of  Jno.  Esten 
Cooke.  We  have  perused  the  succes- 
sive chapters  of  this  tale  with  deep  and 
ever-increasing  interest. 

It  is  truly  a  powerful  novel,  one  of  its 
aothor's  very  best. 

How  admirably  bis  descriptive  pow- 
ers are  illustrated  in  the  following  chap- 
ter, entitled  ''The  Devil's  Garden," 
irhi<th,  as  it  is  partially  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  narrative,  we  quote  entire : 

*'It  is  the  evening  succeeding  the 
scenes  which  have  just  been  related. 

The  sun  is  near  its  setting. 

A  stream  of  crimson  light,  as  red  as 
bk)od,  bathes  the  valleys  and  mountains, 
co!ouring  tree  trunks,  and  mossy  rocks, 
and  flowing  streams,  with  its  ruddy 
splendour. 

As  the  day  declines,  the  deep  flush 
ascends  the  trees,  and  creeps  up  the 
precipices — with  a  stealthy  crawl,  like 
some  variegated  wild  animal,  disap- 
pearing in  the  depths  of  the  gorges. 

Finally  it  raises  the  golden  crown 
irom  the  lop  of  the  Blue  Ridge — fades 
from  the  pines  of  the  wave-like  Mas- 
sinutton,  and  lingers  for  an  instant  on 
the  Great  North  Mountain,  and  those 
serried  ranges  which  extend,  like  the 
huge  ribs  oi  some  prostrate  giant, 
through  the  region  which  is  watered 
by  ha&X  River. 

One  pinnacle  only  at  last  remains  illu- 
minated. It  raises  its  mighty  bead  ab- 
ruptly from  the  valley,  at  a  point  not 
many  miles  south  of  the  spot  where  Lost 
River  sinks  and  disappears  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  which  vainly  seeks  to 
bar  its  advance. 

There  is  something  no  less  curious 
than  majestic  about  this  vast  pile<  which 
is  appropriately  styled,  by  one  who  has 


described  it,   *  a  truly  wonderful  work 
of  Nature.' 

Between  two  ranges  of  the  bristling 
mountain,  a  strip  of  ground,  about  half 
a  mile  wide,  commences  ascending  from 
the  head  of 'Trout  Run,'  and  continues 
to  mount  gradually  for  the  distance  of 
three  miles.  Then  it  suddenly  termi- 
nates in  a  dixzy  precipice — a  vast  Ti- 
tanic pile  of  dark  granite,  such  as  the 
giants  who  warred  against  the  gods 
might  have  heaped  up  as  a  memorial  of 
one  of  their  slain  brethren.  The  im- 
mense mass  is  entirely  separate  from 
the  surrounding  mountains — yawning 
chasms  upon  each  hand  present  an  im- 
passable gulf— in  front  the  precipice  de- 
scends as  straight  as  an  arrow  to  the 
depth  of  five  hundred  feet. 

The  details  of  this  singular  natural 
wonder  are  no  less  striking  than  the 
object  itself. 

A  portion  of  the  summit  is  covered 
with  flat  rocks,  forming  a  natural  pave- 
ment— interrupted  here  and  there  by 
fissures ;  and  on  the  eastern  edge  stands 
a  gigantic  bust  in  granite — the  head, 
neck  and  shoulders,  clearly  defined — 
the  whole  presenting  to  the  eye  a 
*  frowning  and  terrific  appearance.* 
Near  this  figure,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  peak,  formerly  stood  a  granite 
pillar,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high — ^two  or 
more  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  square. 
This  pillar  has  been  broken  from  its 
base  by  some  convulsion  of  the  earth  or 
the  elements,  and  reclines  in  the  form 
of  an  arch  across  one  of  the  fissures  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

This  is  the  summit.  But  the  strange 
details  of  the  peak  are  not  exhausted. 
About  a  hundred  feet  below  the  base  of 
the  statue  a  door  leads  into  deep  cav- 
erns in  the  rock.  Afler  leaving  the  en- 
trance, the  explorer  finds  himself  in  an 
apartment  with  level  floor  and  ceiling — 
from  which  a  flight  of  stone  steps  as- 
cend to  another  still  larger.  In  like 
manner  twelve  flijrhls  of  steps  give  ac- 
cess to  twelve  apartments — the  last  of 
which  is  just  beneath  the  pavement  of 
the  summit,  and  is  lighted  by  one  of  the 
fissures  already  described. 

Such  is  the  'DeviPs  Garden.'  And 
to  this  wild  scene  we  now  beg  the  read- 
er to  accompany  us. 

For  a  time  no  living  thing  is  seen,  ex- 
cept some  huge  eagle,  sailing  bv  on 
broad  wings,  above  Lost  River,  a  flying 
fallow  deer,  or  a  bear,  slowly  shaking 
his  black  head,  and  vanishing  in  the 
tanfrled  thickets  of  the  mountain  side. 

The  sun  slowly  sinks,  and  his  last 
beams  linger  on  the  weird-looking 
statue,  and  the  vast  mass  of  piled-up 
granite  which  soars  above. 

The  wild  scene,  with  its  billowy 
ranges,  and  glimmering  torrents  grows 
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wilder — ibe  denixensof  the  nigbt  be^in 
to  awake  in  their  lairs  and  prowl 
abroad  to  seek  their  prey — over  the  im- 
mense horizon,  all  brivtling  with  jagged 
peaks  and  precipiceSf  the  solemn  gran- 
deur, and  rude  magnificence  slowly 
yield  to  a  brooding  gloom — the  scene  is 
an  overturned  world,  conrulsed  and 
shattered — the  very  genius  of  desola- 
tion descends  and  reigns  on  his  blood- 
red  throne  of  mountains. 

The  blazing  shield  at  last  sinks  be- 
neath the  horizon,  and  night  stretches 
its  broad  pall,  prepared  to  throw  it  over 
the  whole. 

At  this  moment  a  slight  rustling 
might  have  been  heard  at  the  entrance 
to  the  caverns,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
peak,  and  a  swarthy  face  appeared  at 
he  opening,  followed  ere  long  by  a 
strange  and  repulsive-looking  figure, 
which  remained  for  a  time  motionless 
In  the  gathering  gloom." 

Since  Miss  Bacon  (or  some  absurd 
old  maid  in  England),  wrote  a  book 
to  prove  that  Shakspeare  was  a 
**  fifth-rate  actor,"  who  did  not  write, 
ieeaiiM  he  eould  not  have  written,  the 
plays  which  bear  his  name,  nothing  so 
preposterous  has  appeared  as  the  recent 
articles  calling  in  question  the  right  of 
Bunyan  to  be  considered  the  author  of 
**The  Pilgrim's  Progress !" 

**  Glorious  old  John"  settled  that  doubt 
himself  in  an  **  Advertisement  to  the 
Binder,"  prefixed  to  his  '<  Holy  War," 
published  in  16b2.    Here  it  is : 

Some  say  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  is 
not  mine, 

Insinuating  as  if  I  would  shine 

In  name  and  fame  by  the  worth  of  an- 
other. 

Like  some  made  rich  by  robbing  of  their 
brother ; 


Or  that  so  fond  I  am  of  being  sire, 
I'll  father  bastards;  or,  if  n^  require, 
ril  tell  a  lie  In  print  to  get  applause. 

I  scorn  it ;  John  such  dirt-heap  never 

was 
Since  God  converted  him.     Let  this 

suffice 
To  show  why  I  my  *'  Pilgrim"  patronise ; 

It  came  from  mine  own  heart,  so  to 
my  head, 

And  thence  into  my  fingers  trickled; 

Then  to  my  pen,  from  whence  im- 
mediately 

On  paper  I  did  dribble  it  daintily. 

Manner  and  matter,  too,  was  ali  mine 

own ; 
Nor  was  it  unto  any  mortal  known. 
Till  I  had  done  it ;  nor  did  any  thea, 
By  looks,  by  wits,  by  tongue,  or  haad, 

or  pen, 
Add  five  words  to  it,  or  wrote  half  a 

line 
Thereof;  the  whole,  and  every  whit  ii 

mine. 

Also  for  lAif,  thine  eye  is  now  upon, 

The  matter  in  this  manner  came  from 
none, 

But  the  same  heart,  and  head,  fingers, 
and  pen, 

As  did  the  other.  Witness  all  good  men; 

For  none  in  all  the  world,  without  a  lie, 

Can  say  that  this  is  mine,  excepting  I; 
I  write  not  this  of  any  ostentation, 

Nor  'cause  I  seek  of  men  their  com- 
mendation ; 

1  do  it  to  keep  them  from  such  sarmtse, 

As  tempt  them  with  my  name  to  scaa* 
dalize ; 

Witness  then  my  name,  if  anagram'dto 
thee, 

The  letters  make—''  No  honey  in  a  E* 

JOHH  BOBTAZ. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Tkt  History  of  SoiUh  Carolina^  from  tks  lo  be  obvious.    With  characteristic  en- 

firat  European  Discovery  to  its  Erse-  ergy,   Mr.  Simins  set  himself  to  the 

tion  into  a  Rspttblie,  vntk  a  SuftpU-  task. 

msntary  book^  bringing  the  narrative  As  regards  his  material  and  auihori- 

dowu  to  thepreseiu  time.    By  WiUiam  ties,  be  acknowledsres  a  large  indebted- 

Gilmore  Simms,     J,    Bed^ieidj    New  ness  to  Johnson's  Life  of  Green;  upon 

Tor£.    1860.  which  he  has  relied  in  preference  to  all 

others,     '*  during    that    long    period. 

We  well  remember  the  delight  with  crowded  with  fluctuating  events,  which 

which,  as  a  boy  at  school,  we  read  this  followed  the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden, 

aoimated  and  picturesque  narrative  of  to  the  conclusion  of  the  War." 

the  progress  of  our  State,   beginning  For  the  account  of  the  early  settle- 

with  the  earliest  records  of  European  ment  of  the  Huguenots  in  Carolina,  the 

discovery  and  colonization,  and  proceed-  author  has  followed  the   "simple  and 

iog  through  the  various  fortunes  of  the  affecting    narrative   of  Laudonnier  in 

Revolution,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Hakluyt." 

War  which  established  our  Independ-  The  work  of  Hewatt,  the  narrations 

epce.    A  re-perusal  of  the  work,   be*  of  Archdale  and  Glenn,  contained   in 

sides  reviving  old  and  pleasing  associa*  Mr.  Carroll's  "  Historical  Collections  of 

tioQs,  has  convinced  us  that  our  boyish  South  Carolina,"  and  the  comprehensive 

impression  of  its  merits  as  a   literary  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  State  from 

production,  was  by  no  means  false.    In-  its  first  colonization  to  the  Revolution 

deed,   this    history    possesses    all    the  of  1719,  which  we  owe  to  the  industry 

charms  of  a  romance.  and  talent  of  Pro/  Rivers^  of  Columbia, 

The  style  is  so  clear  and  spirited,  the  (this  name  is  curtailed  of  its   propor- 

grouplng  of  events  and  arrangement  of  tions  in  the  preface,  having  been  printed 

the  different  eras  so  artistic  and  con-  as  Rives^)  furnish  Mr.  Simm.«'  authori- 

^ae;  above  all,  the  story  is  told  with  ties,  next  ensuing,  down  to  the  conflict 

ao  much  of  patriotic  pride,  and  such  di-  of  the  Colonies  with  Parliament,  and 

rect,  manly  simplicity,  that  we  are  com-  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

pelled  to  feel  an  Interest  in  it,  and  to  To  Moultrie,  Ramsay,  Drayton   and 

follow  the  historian  cheerfully  to  the  Johnson,  the  author  confesxes  bis  obli- 

eod.  gations,  for  what  succeeds,  to  the  ter- 

For  the  benefit  of  those  unacquainted  mination  of  the  Revolutionary  contest, 

with  the  book,  we  would  observe  that  and  the  erection  of  Carolina  into  an  in- 

the  author  originally  conceived  it  with  dependent  republican  State. 

a  view  to  the   instruction  of  an  only  From  the  elaborate,  and  oAen  tedious, 

daaghter.     He  found  the  then  existing  details  of  what  we  may  style,  our  old 

histories  of  the  State  unsatisfactory,  at  chroniclers,  Mr.  Simms  has  composed 

least   for    the    enlightenment    of    the  a  lucid,  well-connected,  logical  compend 

young.  of  events,  illustrated  by  sagacious,  origi- 

The  volumes   of   Hewatt,    Drayton,  nal  remarks,  and  so  presented  as  to  im- 

Ramsay,  Moultrie,  &c.,  were  too  cum-  press  the   memory  of  every  attentive 

brous  and  difiuse.     They  were  loaded  student. 

with  prolix,  political  discussions,  and  Moreover,  the  work  has  undergone  a 

irrelevant  details.  thorough,   searching    revision  ;    it  has 

The  necessity,  therefore,  of  preparing  been  stripped  of  needless  matter,  and 

a  history,  at  once    "cheap  and  com-  pruned  of  all  redundancies.     Finally,  in 

pact,"  fitted  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  order  that  a  narrative  of  the  completest 

of  the  general  reader  as  well,  seemed  kind  should  be  given  to  the  public,  Mr. 
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Strains    has  added  to  the  History,  as  pel  a  paase  in  tbeaction  oftbe  stroQ}(er 

or»^/7/a%  published,  a  *Mast  chapter,**  power   in    Congress.      A    compromise 

or,  *' Supplementary  Book,**  which  is  a  measure  was  introduced,  by  which  the 

remarkably     satisfactory    abstract     of  TarifT  was  to  undergo  such  a  deirree  of 

events  'Mrom  the  close  of  the  War  of  modification,  within  a  limited  period  of 

the  Revolution  to  the   present  time —  time,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  repre- 

t.  <(..  from  17S2  to  1S60.'*  sentstives  from  South  Carol in-a  declared 

The  relation  in  this  **  Supplement,"  themselves  satisfied, 

of  the  famous  nullification  difficulty  in  axhe  compromise  was  probably  the 

South  Carolina,  is  told  with  admirable  froji  of  wisdom  and  moderate  coanseU, 

•pint,  and  deserves  to  be  given  as  a  1,^  ^  has  proved  a  delusion.  &c.,&c 

specimen  of  the  author  »  clear,  vigorous  ,  ^^^  ^^^^,  ^^j.^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

»'The    nullification,**    he   says,    "by  Carolina  lo  Ibe  final  issue  is  still,  to  too 

the  sovereign  authori  y  of  South  Carci  «r'''}  a  degree,  the  policv  of  the  mj^o- 

lina.  of  an  Act  of  Coniress,  which  for-  ''^y  V"  Congress.     Its  fruits  wiU  proba- 

bade  the  obedience  of  lis  citizens  to  the  ^^^X  ^'''••?*i!*'^"S''*r!i  ""  ^«»»'*  «'•: 

Federal  aulborlty.  in    all    matters    In-  «»»'^^'»    '"^  r^^  7^' «^"«    "**    '^"*^'*J 

volved  in  the  saiJ  Act,  called  forth  from  ^^f  n?^-     B»^it  is  not  oar  province  to 

Andrew   Jackfon.    then    President,    a  anticipate.*-^ p.  422) 

proclamation, denouncingthe Ordinance  Not  less  noteworthy  is  Mr.  Simmss 

of  Nullification,   and  commanding  the  brief  but  comprehi-nsive  «ccoant  of  the 

obedience  of  her  citizens  to  the  federal  •«natorial  controversy  between  Hayne 

la^.  and  Webster: 

"This    proclamation    was    promptly  "The  debate  was  a  protracted  one, 

answered  by  Hayne,  as  Governor,  with  ""^  brought  forth  to  their  /ntUst  extent 

another,  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the  **»•  respective  powers  of  the  two  great 

State,  and  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  champions, 

be  firm  in  its  maintenance.  '*The  States-right  party  held  and  be- 

"The  proclamation  of  Jackson  was  H«ved,  that    the    argument   was  wiik 

denounced   in   South   Carolina  as  the  Hayne,  and  that  It  was  unanswerable, 

sublime  ofdespotism,  and  as  a  total  sur-  The  Federal  party  held  otherwise,  of 

render  of  all  the  rights  and  securities  of  courae     Hayne  was  an  adroit  and  able 

the  States  to  a  consolidated  and  central  debater;  lucid,  logical,  with  a  well-bal- 

usurpation.  anced  mind ;  graceful  and  impassioned 

"The  Slate   prepared    for   invasion,  as  a  speaker:  sweet  and  winning  in  his 

The  President,  a  man  of  notorious  will  eloquence,  and  wonderfully  persuasive 

and  great  determination,  having,  at  the  '°  manner. 

BKme  lime,  a  perso7iaI  feelijig  of  hostili-  "Webster,  on  the  other  hand,  was 

<y_Rn  absolute  quarrel,  indeed— with  one  of  the  most  remarkably  endowed 

some  of  the  chief  men  of  South  Caro-  men  whom  New  England  has  ever  pro- 

Una.  prepared  to  coerce  it;  and  armed  duced ;  broad-fronted  in  opinion,  stern 

vessels  were  already  sent  to  the  port  of  •«*<*  inflexible  of  doctrine,  powerful  in 

Charleston  to  «»/brc<?  the  revenue  laws,  exhortation,  in  assault,  in  defence;  a 

and  compel  the  submission  of  the  com-  scholar  of  large  reading  and  pure  style; 

irmpfly,  simple,  bold;  and  capable,  because  of  a 

"  Meanwhile,  the  preparations  of  the  «"«  imagination,  to  rise  into  flighu  of 

State  went  on  ;  troops  were  organized,  grandeur  and  eloquence  which  few  men 

large  supplies  of  cannon  and  other  wea-  could  equal  or  approach, 

pons  of  war,  with  the  other  munitions,  "  It  was  admitted,  that   his  powers 

were  bought ;  and  a  call  was  made  for  were  never  more  severely  tried.    It  is 

volunteers.  asserted,  that  his  log-ie  was  not  eqasi  to 

"£ven  out  of  the  limits  of  the  State,  his    eloquence.      Carolina    claims,  that 

it  was  understood  that  more  ihtm  Jif^  Hayne*s  argument  is  irrefutable;  and 

thousand  men  had  volunteered  to  main-  that  it  required  all  the  didactic  skill  o( 

tain  South  Carolina ;  while  it  was  also  Webster,  all  his  adroitness  as  politietan 

reported,  that  quite  as  many  had  volun-  and  lawyer,  all  his  eloquence  as  a  das- 

teered  to  the  President,  to  enable  him  sical  scholar  and  deeply-endowed  iniag- 

to  subdue  the  disaffected  State.  inative  thinker,  Tiot  to  answer,  but  to 

It  Is  probable,  that  both  accounts  are  obscure  and  slur  over  the  questioo.'*— 

exaggerated.    To  attempt  to  coerce  a  (p.  419.) 

Stale  into  the  Confederacy  must  be  the  In  conclusion,  it  afibrds  us  pleasure 

signal  for  the  subversion  of  it.  to  say,  that  the  History  of  South  CarD> 

"  Free  States  are  not  to  be  cemented  lina  thus  revised  and  enlarged  has  been 

Into   brotherly  harmony  by  blood  and  received  with  unqualified  approval  both 

fire.  North  and  South.      It  richly  deserves 

"Fortunately  for  the   peace  of  the  the  favour  of  the  public,  especially  the 

country,  the  crisis  was  such  as  to  com-  Southern  public. 
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Tluf  Fool  of  QualUy  ;  or^  ths  History  of  blow  against  the  ez iatini^  admiDiMra- 

BtHftf,  Eart  of  Morelavd.     By  Htnry  tion,  be  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  a 

Brooke f    Esq.      {A    iteta  a7id  revised  tragedy,  called  Gustavus  Vasa,  **  full  of 

iditioH.)     With  an  Introdvetiony  by  patriotism 9,  beroismit,  death  to  tyrants, 

tA«  Bsv.  W.  P.  Strieirland,  D.  D. ;  and  indefeasible  rights  of  freemen,  and  other 

a  Biographical  Preface^  by  the  Rev.  common  places,  at  which  we  can  afford 

Charles  KingaUy,  M.  A.    Complete  in  to  sneer  now  superciliously,  it  being  the 

two  volumes.     New-York:    Derby  i  propensityof  humanity  to  kick  down  the 

Jackson,    ldr>9.  stool  by  which  it  has  climbed.'* 

The  play  took,  but  in  a  fashion  difler- 

This  is  a  handsome  re-print  of  a  re-  ent  from  that  which  the  author  expected, 

markable,    though     almost    forgotten,  After  having  been   accepted  at  Drury 

work,    it  is  very  little  short  of  a  hun-  Lane,  and  rehearsed  carefully  for  five 

dred  years  ago  since    "  The  Fool  of  weeksy  it    was  prohibited  by  the  Liord 

Quality"  first  appeared  in  an  edition  of  Chamberlain,  on  account  of  Its  political 

five  doodecimo  volumes,  in  England.  tendency. 

Its  author  was  a  man  of  genius,  who  Simply,  in  self-defence,  Brooke  pub- 
was  admitted  to  the  intimate  friendship  lished  his  tragedy,  and  sold  four  thoU' 
of  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  distin-  sand  eopies^  at  five  shillings  each  ! 
tinguished  individuals  of  the  day.  An  The  Prince  of  Wales  sent  him  a  hnn* 
Irishman  by  birth,  he  became,  in  early  dred  guineas.  Chesterfield  took  forty 
life,  the  disciple  of  Sheridan,  Swift,  and  copies,  and  Dr.  Johnson  publisthed  an 
Pope,  and  was  subsequently  the  friend  ironic  **  Complete  Vindication  of  the 
of  Lyttleton  and  Pitt,  the  favourite  of  Licensers  of  the  Stage  from  the  ranlici- 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  several  others  ous  aspersions  of  Mr.  Brooke,"  so  that 
of  the  nobility.  Brooke  gained  "a  complete  triumph. 
Like  so  many  other  literary  men,  and  a  fAo«jia»</ guineas  into  the  bargain, 
Henry  Brooke  commenced  his  practical  took  a  villa  at  Twickenham,  near 
career  in  life  by  the  study  of  the  law.  Pope's,  sent  to  Ireland  for  his  family 
While  in  the  Temple,  he  composed,  and  wife — who  (so  the  Prince  proposed) 
and  poblished,  under  the  patronage  of  was  to  be  foster-mother  to  the  yet  un- 
Pope,  a  poem,  (partly  religious^  partly  born  George  III — and  set  up  at  the  age 
transcendental,)  entitled,  '^Univrrsal  of  thirty-three  as  a  distinguished  liter- 
Bkautt."  The  work  is  aptly  styled  by  ary  character,  with  all  that  he  needed, 
Kina^sley,  "  a  sort  of  Bridp;ewater  Trea-  both  of  "  praise  and  pudding." 
tife  in  Rhyme."  "  It  is,"  the  same  Up  to  this  period  of  his  life,  Henry 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  "ambitious,  dog-  Brooke  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  a 
malic,  troubling  the  reader  much  with  fortunate  and  successful  individual 
anacolotha  and  forced  constructions,  But  a  "course  of  chastening  sorrow 
which  darken  the  sense.  had  been  appointed  for  the  man." 

"Noticeable  throughout,  is  that  Pla-  In  1740,  in  "the  hey-day  of  his  suc- 

tonicand  realist  method  of  thoaght  in  cess,"  be  was  seized  with  an  alarming 

which  he  persisted  throughout  his  life."  illness.     Upon  his  recovery,  he  retired 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  poem,  to  Rantavan,  afier  having  sold  off  his 

Brooke  returned  to  Ireland.    The  next  furniture  at  Twickenham,  and  rid  him- 

eight  years  of  his  career  are  almost  a  self  of  all  his  valuables  there, 

blank.     Few  records  of  them  remain.  He  continued  to  write  and  to  publish. 

It  is  only  known  that  he  was  settled  Among  his  productions  of   this  time, 

in  Dublin  as  a  Chamber  Counsel,  and  we    mav    mention    his    paraphrase   of 

that  be  worked  for  so  long  a  period  in  "  The  Man  of  Law's  Tale,"  for  O&rle's 

an  employment    utterly    uncongenial,  Chaucer;    and    "The   Earl   of   West 

sboold  ''redeem him  from  the  charge  of  moreland,"  a  tragedv,  acted  at  Dublin, 

a  want  of  due  perseverance  often  urged  and  quite  ^'  as  good,"  Mr.  Kingsley  tells 

against  him."  us,  "  as  the  other  tragedies  of  the  day." 

In  1736,  we  find  him  back  again  in  We  are  not  able  to  pursue  Brooke's 

London,  the  welcome  guest  of  Pope  and  literary  life  in  detati,   but   must  come 

L^lleton,  and    a    favourite    with    the  down  to  the  period  of  the  composition 

Prince  of  Wales,  "who,"  the  blograph-  of  his  greatest  work,    "The  Fool  of 

ers  inform   us,    "  caressed    him    with  Quality." 

gfeatfamiliarity,and  presented  him  with  He  spent  several  years  in  preparing 

many  elegant  and   valuable  tokens  of  it. 

friendship,  china,  books,  paintings,"  &c.  The  first   volumes   were    issued    in 

The  Prince  happened  to  be  in  the  1760,  when  he  was  sixty  years  old;  the 

"  Opposition."      Brooke  warmly,    and  fi/ih,  not  until  1770. 

not  so  injudiciously  as  would   at  first  "  In  it,"  says  Kingsley,  we  have  the 

appear,    espoused    the    cause    of    his  whole  man  ;  the  education  of  an  ideal 

patron.  nobleman  by  an  ideal  merchant  prince 

To  further  his  design,  and  to  strike  a  has  given  him  room  for  all  his  specula- 
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tiODB  OD  theology,  political  economy,  the   Dated)  of  •  mystical,  UDcertatn  philoto* 
relation  of  sex  and  family,  and  the  train-   pby,  Tibraiing  between  pantheism  and  a 
ing,  moral  and  physical,  of  a  Christiaa    sort  of  esoteric  Cbristiaaity. 
gentleman.*'  Many  of  her  pieces  are  utterly,  hope- 

In  these  few  words,  the  chief  scope  lessly  obscure.  Not  a  ray  of  ratiooal 
and  purpose  of  the  book  are  set  forth.  meaning  f  Hum  ines  them.  Someof  then 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  author,  appear  to  have  been  composed  uoder 
intent  upon  the  attainment  of  certain  the  influence  of  a  species  ottroMce-y  lod 
moral  ends,  too  often  neglects  his  plot,  others  read  like  the  vagaries  of  a  fevered 
and  is  careless  in  regard  to  the  proba-  brain.  Still,  there  art  poems  io  the  vo- 
bility  of  the  events  introduced.  We  lume :  for  example,  the  <*  Hymn  to  the 
do  not  find  in  any  part  of  the  tale  the  Sea,"  and  "  Bertha,*'  which  are  foil  of 
slightest  symptom  of  what  is  now-a-  noble  thoughts,  set  to  the  music  of  ms* 
days  called  "  sentiment ;"  but  the  pathos  jestic  and  melodious  rhythms, 
is  true,  manly  and  healthful.  As  a  performance  of  great  artistic 

"  I  look  upon  *  The  Fool  of  Quality,*  *'  force,  (notwithstanding  the  detestable 
■aid  John  Wesley,  '*  as  one  of  the  subject,)  "  PoHm  in  Verm "  may  be  spe- 
most  beautiful  pictures  that  ever  was  cially  mentioned.  We  regret,  that  u 
drawn  in  the  world ;  the  strokes  are  so  much  striking  imagery  and  true  poeti- 
delicately  fine,  the  touches  so  easy,  na<  cal  perception  should  be  wasted  upon  a 
tural,  affifcting,  that  I  know  not  who  theme  which,  to  us,  is  revolting,  be- 
ean  survey  it  with  tearless  eyes,  unless  cause  we  know^  that  the  incidents  npoa 
he  has  a  heart  of  stone  !*'  which  the  tale  chiefly  turns  are  singn* 

It  is  then  a  fortunate  circumstance,  larly  exaggerated,  if  not  untrue  and  im- 
that  a  work  of  such  exalted  moral  teach-  possible.  There  are  a  number  of  &s- 
ings  and  admirable  art,  should,  after  n^t  in  the  book  which  we  have  act 
having  been  buried,  as  it  were,  for  been  able  to  read  with  pleasure,  searoe- 
Dearly  a  century,  be  revived  at  this  time,  ly  with  patience, 
when  "superstition  and  sentimental-  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  harsb, 
ism,**  the  "aesthetic  brandy  and  cay-  wilfully  involved  in  thought  and  expres* 
enoe**  of  French  romances,  have  united  sion,  and  unintielligible  to  a  degree  ab- 
to  poison  the  public  taste,  and  to  under-    solutely  painful. 

mine  every  correct  and  healthful  idea  of  

God,  nature,  and  society.  We  wish  that   it  were  possible  to 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say,  that  speak  of  the  Posss*  o/ Jlf*»#  SuJiwAf' 

Henry  Brooke,  the  author,  having  lost  cJur  TalUy  (one  of  our  fair  SoatherB 

.iS.^^^?'  *"?."  ^f"^  **®*'  ^^■"S*''®^  »n  authors)  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise 

1772,  shut  himself  up  from  the  world,  But  a  due  regard  to  truth  and  oar  criii- 

and  was  deemed  by  many  to  be  dead.  cal  conscience  (be  it  known  unto  yon, 

Subsequently,  he  removed  to  Dublin,  good  reader,  that  there  are  critics  who 

where  his  decease  really  took  place  in  have  a  conscience,  and  we  humbly  claim 

1783.     He  died  at  the  age  o(  seventy,  to  be  one  of  the  number),  compels  us  to 

sw«r,  calmly  and  hopefully,  as  became  gay,  at  the  outset,  that  her  book  has  dit- 

"  a  philosopher,   a   gentleman   and    a  appointed  us. 

Christian.**  from  the  favourable  reviews  of  her 
.  poems  by  Poe,  Griswold,  and  other  wri- 
ters of  eminence,  we   had  conceifod 
Isf.  Poeme.    By  Anne  Whitney,     New  quite  aa  exalted  idea  of  Miss  Tallef't 

York:  D.  Appleion  f  Co.    1859.  genius.    Her  works,  collected  in  this 

IW.  Poems.     By  Susan  Archer  TaUey.  ^rjl5t*lu!j''*'l"**  °^u'*"*'  **"??T*^!!^ 
NewTor^.L^^Carleton.     iS^    X^^Tn^^t^Jll'   '^^^ 

3d.  The  Monsy-King^  and  other  Poems,  are  too  often  echoes  merely,  not  original 

By  John  Q.  Saxe.    Boston:    TioJknor  performances.    There  is  hardly  spagv 

f  Fields.    1850.  which  does  not  bear  sonta  marks  of  iio- 

itation ;  and  to  make  the  matter  vone. 

The  first  of  these  works,  the  Poems,  these  imitations  suggest,  at  oace,  the 

3y  il i»ns  IFAi^TMy,' we  hardly  know  how  best-known  passages  in  some  of  lbs 

to  criticise,  because  they  are  among  the  most  popular  productions  of  the  age. 
most  lawless  productions  of  the  kind  we        We  do  not  mean  to  accuse  Miss  Tal- 

have  ever  encountered.     The  author  ley  of  plagiarism,  but  we  beliere,  that 

evidently  belongs  to  a  school  of  tran-  she  has,  unconsciously,  (owinj;  to  ex- 

scendentn lists,  of  which  Emerson  may  treme   nensibility  of  temperameat,  ii 

be  regarded  as  the  leader  and  high-priest  connection  with  a  want  of  marked  ores- 

in  this  country.     We  are  disposed  to  tive  power,)  taken,  with  a  chamelioo- 

think   that  she  has  perverted  natural  like  capacity  of  appropriation,  various 

powers  of  a  high  order  by  espousing  coloursof  thought  not  properly  her  ova* 

the  principles  (if  so  they  may  be  desig-  To  Alfred  Tennyson,  particuiariy,  she 
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is  indebted  for  the  grouDd-work  of  some 
among  her  most  characteristic  poems. 

What  is  the  "Lady  of  Lodee/'  bat  an- 
other and  inferior  version  of  the  '*Lady 
ofSbaloU?" 

"The  Soups  Creed,"  also,  continually 
reminds  us  of  **  Locksley  Hall."  Look, 
for  example,  at  the  third  verse  of  this 
poem,  and  compare  it  with  one  of  the 
ttroDgest  stanzas  in  Tennyson's  glori- 
oat  composition. 

Miss  Talley  writes : 

*'Aod  the  fleecv  clouds  around  her  soft- 
ly spread  each  silver  sail, 

Pilots  oj  the  coming  t^mlight  floating  on 
the  sovthem  gale^ 

Laden  as  with  costly  treasure,  amethyst 
and  topaz  pale." 

Which  immediately  suggests  the  pro- 
phecy of  Amy's  lover,  who,  in  a  vision 
of  future  triumphs  and  possibilities, 

"Baw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce, 

argosies  of  magic  sails, 
Pilais  of  the  purple  twilight  dropping 

down  with  costly  bales." 

Here  is  one  instance,  among  innume- 
rable others,  of  a  direct  appropriation  of 
thought  and  imagery,  which  is  so  mani- 
fest, that  once  pointed  out,  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  recognized  by  everybody.  And 
vet  we  reiterate  our  conviction,  that 
Miss  Talley  is  no  plagiarist  in  the  pri- 
mary and  disreputable  sense  of  that 
term.  Nevertheless,  we  confess  our 
surprise,  that  she  should  have  permitted 
maoy  pieces  in  this  volume  to  appear 
before  the  public. 

Miss  Talley's  ear  is  correct,  her  sense 
of  rhythmical  harmony  acute,  her  fancy 
rich  and  affluent ;  but  unless  she  sub- 
dues what  appears,  at  present,  an  abso- 
lote  passion  for  reiterating  the  thoughts 
and  reproducing  the  very  language  of 
other  poets,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  her  to  gain  a  true  and 
permanent  reputation  in  an  art  which, 
above  all  others,  demands  a  greater  or 
'ess  degree  of  genuine  individuality. 


Mr.  John  G.  Saxe  is  probably,  next 
to  Holmes,  the  most  deservedly  popular 
of  the  purely  humourous  poets  of  the 
country.  He  does  not^  in  our  opinion, 
possess  the  exquisite  philosophical  in- 
sight of  his  contemporary,  the  author  of 
that  rare  book,  "  The  Autocrat  of  the 
Bnakfast'Tahle^^"  but,  nevertheless,  his 
talents  are  brilliant  and  effective.  Yet, 
like  all  humourists,  who  deserve  the 
name,  Mr  Saxe  has  in  his  nature  an 
nnder-current  of  pathos  and  manly  sen 
timent.  These  are  charmingly  dis- 
played in  a  poem  with  the  caption: 


*'X  AH  GROWnVO  OLD. 

"  My  days  pass  pleasantly  away. 
My  nights  are  blest  with  sweetest 
sleep; 
I  feel  no  symptoms  of  decay, 

I  have  no  cause  to  mourn,  nor  weep; 
My  foes  are  impotent  and  shy, 

My  friends  are  neither  false  nor  cold ; 
And  yet,  of  late,  I  often  sigh, 

Fm  growing  old. 


"  £  see  it  in  my  changing  taate; 

I  see  it  in  my  changing  hair; 
I  see  it  in  my  growing  waste; 

I  see  it  in  my  growing  heir; 
A  thousand  bigns  proclaim  the  truth. 

As  plain  as  truth  was  ever  told, 
That  even  in  my  vaunted  youth 
I'm  growing  old. 

"Ah!  me  I  my  very  laurels  breathe 
The  tale  in  my  reluctant  ears; 

And  every  boon  the  hours  bequeath 
But  makes  me  debtor  to  the  years. 

E'en  flattery's  honeyed  words  declare 
The  secret  she  would  fain  withhold, 

And  tells  me  in  *How  young  you  areP 
I'm  growing  old. 

"Thanks  for  the  years,  whose  rapid  flight 
My  sombre  Muse  loo  sadly  sings ; 

Thanks  for  the  gleams  of  golden  light 
That  tint  the  darkness  of  their  wings; 

The  light  that  beams  from  out  the  sky. 
Those  heavenly  mansions  to  unfold, 

Where  all  are  blest,  and  none  may  sigh, 
•I'm  growing  old!"* 


Among  the  volumes  of  poetry  recent- 
ly issued  in  England,  there  is  one  called 
»*PoBM8  OF  Rural  Life,  in  thr  Doa- 
SBT  Dialect,"  by  William  Barnes,  a 
Dorsetshire  clergyman,  whom  the  North 
British  Review  authoritatively  pro- 
nounces  to  be  **  one  of  the  very  firH 
poets  of  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Barnes  is-said  to  combine,  in  his 
writings,  "  the  special  merits  of  Words- 
worth and  Burns,  but  in  a  way  no  per- 
fectly original  as  to  bear  no  trace  of 
even  a  perusal  of  those  poets  by  the 
author."  Elsewhere,  he  is  spoken  of 
as  the  <'  best  writer  of  Rustio  Eclogues 
ainee  Theocritus!"  &c. 

Many  specimens  oi  his  power  are 
given  by  the  Reviewer.  The  first  ol 
these,  entitled  "  Readon  ov  a  Bead- 
Sfone,"  is  certainly  very  touching  and 
suggestive.  "It  will,"  observes  the 
critic,  "  remind  our  readers  of  Words- 
worth's famous  *  We  are  Seven,'  to  which 
it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior." 

Wo  quote  it,  in  the  original  Dorset- 
shire dialect : 
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T.  Teral  years  out  of  priot.  The  secood  and 

"  As  T  wer  readen  ov  a  siwone,  third  volumes  consist   chiefly  of  ad- 

la  Greniey  church-yard,  all  alone,  dresses  delivered  sinrethzi  period.  The 

A  little  maid  runn'd  up  wi'  pride,  number  of  topics  discussed.  »  really 

To  zee  me  there,  an'  push'd  a-zide  immense.    They  erabrarc  the  coasider- 

A  bunch  o'  bennits  that  did  hide  f.l'o»  «f  questions  polHical.  ecoooinic 

A  Teas,  her  f«lher,  as  she  sed,  literary,  agricultural,  aesthetic,  aad  his- 

Put  up  above  her  mother's  bead,  torical. 

To  tell  how  much  'e  lov'd  her !  J'^J^^  /o/f^r  department  (we  meas 

the  historical),  Mr.  Everett  has  done  as 

_,,                          "•        ,  *         ,  much  by  bis  orations,  delivered  on  va- 

«  The  vess  wer  very  go<^,  but  shart,  ^loug  patriotic  occasions,  to  impart  and 

I  stood  and  larn  den  off  by  heart:  extend  a  knowledjce  of  the  true  prin- 

»Mid  God.  dear  Mary,  gi'e  me  grase  ciples  of  the  American  Revolution;  and 

To  vind,  like  thee,  a  better  plase,  ^  clear  conception  of  the  nature  and 

Wher   I  oonce  muore  mid  lee  thy  poUcy   of   our    government,    as    aof 

feace ;  American  who  has  ever  written. 

An'  brinsr  thy  children  up  to  know  His  services  in  this  important  parti- 

His  word,that  they  mid  come  an'  show  ^ular  could  hardly  be  overrated. 

Thy  soul  how  much  I  lov'd  thee !' "  We  regret  that  the  famous  address  oa 

An  equisite  poem,  without  doubt!!  'Washintrton  is  not  included  in  the  pre- 

But  nevertheless,  we  must  be  allowed  sent  collection,  the  author  being  still 

to  express  the   belief  that    if    Shak-  under  obligation  to  deliver  it  in  several 

8PEARB  had  written  in  the  Dorsetshire  parts  of  the  country.    But  even  with- 

j>a<oM,  even  Aw  genius  would  have  sunk  out  this — the  writer's  nuuUrpUee-^ihit 

under  the  weight  of  an  idiom  so  utterly  number    and   ability  of  orations  opos 

barbarous  and  unmusical.  kindred  topics,  which  are  published, ea- 

We  have  heard  the  language  spoken  tirely  justify  us  in  alluding  to  Mr.  Ever- 

by  a  Dorsetshire    man,   who  was,  of  ett  as  a  public  benefactor ;  as  one  who. 

course,  perfect  in  its  pronunciation,  and  while  popularizing  the   history  of  the 

Heaven  defend  us  from  a  repetition  of  land,  has  refused,  in  every  instance,  to 

the  infliction  !!  pander   to    prejudice,    however  deep* 

Still,    we    freely    confess    that    Mr.  rooted,  and  has  fixed  his  eye  upon  truth, 

Barnes  is  a  true  and  very  remarkable  and  truth  alone ! 

poet.     The  idea,    however,  of  the  re-  It  is  unquestionable  (as  the  aoihw 

▼iewer  in  the  Karth  BritUk^  that  his  himself  confesses),  that  some  of  his  «ar- 

▼erses — in  their  pnuent  form  and  cloth"  her  speeches  are  too  strongly  eulo^5tic 

ing — can  be  popular  and  generally  ap-  of  America  and  American  insttitutiuns. 

predated,  seems  to  us  an  erroneous  one.  But  we  can  readily  understand  and  ex- 

. .  cuse  this,  when  we  reflect   that  thef 

Ouuione  and  Spet^ch^  on  Various  Of  ^«^  delivered  soon  after  Mr.  Evereil'i 

«w*o,«.      By  Edward   Everett,     In  ^^""r"  J~'^*  residence  of  many  years 

three  volumL.    {Fifth  edUion,)    Bo-  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.    "Thelail 

ton:  LUtU,  Brown^  Co.  1859.  ^^""'fy  ^'f "f,**  ^^ '"e,"  he  says      w« 

Greece,  at  that  time    subject   to  the 

When,  a  year  or  two  since,  Mr.  Ever-  Turkish  yoke,  but  fermenting  with  tb« 

elt  delivered,  in  this  city,  his  admirable  discontent,  which  subsequently  broke 

"Oration  on  Washington,"  we  took  oc-  out  in  revolution, 

casion  to  speak  of,  whnt  seemed  to  us,  "  In  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  the 

the  chsracteristics  of  his  style,  both  as  restored  bureaucracy  of  the  old  re^imt 

an  elocutionist,  and  a  writer.  was  everywhere  in  force,  and  felt  with 

The  perusal  of  many  of  the  speeches  great  impatience  in  the  literary  and  so- 

and  lectures  in  thin  superb  edition  of  his  cial  circles,  In  which  my  acquainianoe 

works,  has  only  served  to  confirm  our  principally  lay. 

previous  views ;  to  render  more  intense  *'In  England,  the  liberal  ideas  and 

the  appreciation  we  have  always  felt  for  principles  embodied  in  the  legislation  of 

his  elegant  scholarship,  his  rich,  ornate,  the  last  twenty-five   years,  were  still 

yet  lucid  mode  of  reasoning  and  illus-  matters  of  doubtful  debate." 

tration  ;  the  manly,  sensible  directness  Returning  to  the  United  States,  witb 

of  his  thought,  and  the  Invariably  high  deep  impressions  produced  by  ihis  state 

and  noble  morality  of  sentiment  which  of  things,  Mr.   Everett   undertook  lbs 

pervades  all  his  compositions,  impart-  editorship  of  the  *' North  American  Re> 

ing  to  them  a  vital  interest  and  endur-  view,"  and  thus  placed  in  the  positioa 

ing  value.  of  a  champion,  "  was  naturally  led  to 

we  learn  from  Mr.  Everett's  Preface,  contemplate  some  national  questions  ia 

that  the^rs<of  the  volumes  before  us  is  a  polemical  point  of  view."    Here  is  t 

a  re-impression  of  one  which  was  pub-  valid  explanation  of,  no  less  than  an  ex- 

lished  in  1836,  and  which  has  been  for  se-  cuse  for,  the  too  decided  Americanism 
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of  tone,  whfch  penrades,  and,  to  a  cer-  asaiDst  him,  to  draw  him  to  the  surface, 

tain  degree,  disfigures  bis  more  youth-  "The    manceuvre   succeeded  j    and    we 

fol  es^nys  and  orations.  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  him  rise 

Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot,  however,  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top,  his  proz- 

be  denied,  that  Mr.  Everett's  produc-  iroity  being  shown  by  the  stafi*  of  the 

tions  are  singularly  unprejudiced,  ju-  harpoon,  still  fixed  in  its  socket,  and 

diciOQS  and  reliable.  standing  up  perpendicularly  from  his 

He  is  a  calm  and  lucid,  if  not  a  mnjes-  back'      The    thnnder-cloud    bad   now 

tic  and  profound  thinker  j  bis  rhetoric,  passed  away,  t be  wind  had  fallen,  the 

always  correct  and  polished,  is  often  sea  bad  became  smooth,  aad  mounting 

forgeous,  brilliant,  and  deeply  impres-  the  forecaaiie,  whivh  now  aflbrded  se- 

sive;  whilst  the  grace  of  manner  which  cure  footing,  I  pitched  my  laoce  with  all 

distinguishes  him  as  a  public  speaker,  my  force  and  saw  it  planted  alongside 

ii  not  surpassed  by  the  grace  and  artts-  of  the  harpoon,  the  two  staves  bristling 

tic  elegance  of  styJe  obaerrable  in  all  up  from  the  back  of  the  fish,  while  a  gush 

bis  writings.  ot  blood  from  the  new  wound  crimsoned 

In  eoeclneion,  we  feel  bound  to  thank  the  surface  of  the  sea.   Away  he  dashed, 

the  pablishera  for  the  ben  itiful  form  in  and  the  stout  cord  that  held  the  lance 

which  they  have  clothed  tbe  thoughts  of  sllapped  like  a  pack-thread,  leaving  tiM 

the  author.    In  the  paper,  typography,  iron  fixed  in  his  body,  while  tbe  ataii^ 

and  erery  other  essential  of  a  good  edi-  broken  in  fragments,  floated  to  the  snr- 

tion,  we  do  not  see  how  these  volumes  face.    By  the  same  eflbrt,  the  stafi*  of  the 

oould  have  been  Improred.  harpoon  is  disengaged,  floats,  and  is  la* 

ken  on  board. 

^     ,.      _         ....  .    .  Again  the  fish  beara  away  for  the  sea, 

CanUna  Sports  by  lamdmidmater,  tuelu-  ,nd  we  meet  him  by  tbe  same  resistance 
ding  tneuiniU  uf  DtvaFuhtng,  ^e^  of  the  oars.  But  he  has  now  been 
fc.  Bf  iksHon^Wm,  hUtott :  Jhr^  taught  that  danger  awaits  him  at  the 
^Jaekaan^New  York,  IttOO.  surface :  he  shuns  it,  and  plunges  down- 
We  are  delighted  to  reeeive  this  hand-  ward  for  the  bottom.  It  cornea  to  a 
sone  re-print  of  one  of  the  most  excit-  dead  pull:  and  we  have  to  choose  be- 
log  books,  deacrijilive  of  "field"  and  tween  drawing  out  the  harpoou,  or  be- 
ocean  sports,  we  have  ever  met  with.  jn-  carried  out  to  sea.  We  take  the 
The  work  is  so  well  known  to  the  pub-  former,  and  having  uo  efficient  lance  left 
Uc,  especially  the  Southern  public,  that  to  annoy  him,  determine,  if  the  opportu- 
aay  criticism  oi  it  at  this  late  day,  would  nity  oflers,  to  make  use  of  the  gun,  Af- 
righily  be  deemed  superfluous.  ler  a  long  effort,  we  succeed  in  drawing 
Bttt  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  him  up :  and  when  he  once  more  show- 
extrsctmg  a  few  animated  pages,  which  ed  himself  to  the  light,  we  could  observe 
wfcr  to '•  Devil  Fishing,"  in  Port  Royal  the  spear-head,  with  a  portion  of  the 
^'^*"'  «  broken  staff*,  still  sticking  out  from  his 
"The  largest  fish  now  turned  to  go  buck.  The  harpoon  had  drawn  consid- 
agaiosi  the  tide— this  made  his  move-  erably  from  its  former  hold,  and  the 
mento  slower— and,  as  he  brought  his  wound  made  by  it  had  worried  into  a 
broad  black  back  to  tbe  surface,  I  cast  frightful  gash,  more  than  six  inches  In 
the  harpoon,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  length.  Another  such  hard  pull,  and 
see  it  this  time  take  eflect  near  the  cen-  the  iron  may  tear  out.  It  becomes  an 
ire  ol  his  back  bone.  Away  he  flew,  the  urgent  matter  to  dispatch  him  at  once, 
staff,  which  was  firmly  driven  in  the  His  head  emerges  from  the  water,  the 
socket,  disappearing  with  the  har|>oon,  g,in,  with  a  charge  of  sixteen  buckshot, 
and  we  payed  out  rope  to  him  merrily,  is  levelled,  the  whole  charge  is  driven 
as  be  swept  away  for  his  fastnesses  in  into  him,  and  a  jet  of  blood,  with  his 
the  deep.  When  twenty-five  fathoms  next  expiration,  is  cast  several  feet  into 
were  out,  we  took  a  turn  round  tbe  the  air.  The  fish  lay  for  an  instant 
Item,  and  gave  him  the  full  resistance  of  stunned— then  plunged  about  madly, 
the  boau  Tbe  iron  held  bravely  j  but  tossing  himself  quite  over  upon  his  back 
hn  runs,  though  rapid,  were  short— and  —then  righting  himself,  and  skimming 
I  soon  inferred  from  his  stopping  and  over  the  surface  with  expanded  wings, 
bugging  the  bottom,  that  my  aim  had  dashed  his  head  blindly  against  the  bow 
been  deauly  !  These  runs,  however  in-  of  the  boat.  Amidst  these  plunges  and 
terniitied,  were  all  toward  the  sea ;  and  convulsions  of  the  dying  animal,  it  was 
wc  found  ourselves  passing  the  last  impossible  to  keep  a  tight  line  or  an 
poiat  ol  Hilion  Head,  without  any  assu-  equable  pull  j  and  we  exchanged  looks 
rtncc  that  he  might  not  take  us  over  the  of  dismay,  when  we  found  that  the  bar- 
bar  before  Hood-tide ;  In  which  case  we  peon  had  been  torn  out !  We  drew  it 
must  cut  our  line  and  lose  the  fish,  it  into  the  boat  twisted  and  strained,  but 
^«  necessary,  therefore,  to^ve  him  a  unbroken  j  and  I  looked  undeserved  re- 
"»«c*  i  »»<*  we  manned  oans  and  rowed  proachea  at  this  tried  and  true  weapon 


(wfaich    had   already    compassed    the  aiy  parsons,  of  the  life  and  character  oi 

death  of  four  devfl  fish),  as  it'  the  passiTe  Bettina  Von  Amimy  the  ■'  Child  Corres- 

instrament  had  been  in  fouh.     what  a  poodenu" 

disappointnient ! — to  lose  htm  thus  in  The  publishers  have,  therefore,  done 
his  very  last  struggle !  A  gleam  of  hope  well  in  printing  on  the  prefatory  pages 
shoots  across  us !  In  this  last  struggle,  of  their  handsome  edition,  a  oonciie 
he  fnight  rise  to  the  surface.  It  is  pos-  **  Note/'  from  which  we  gather  the  vi- 
sible yet  to  recoyer  him.     I«et  us  pre-  lowing  facts : 

pare  for  it.  In  a  moment  the  harpoon  Bettina  was  born  at  Frankfort  on  the 
is  straightened,  the  staff  is  refitted,  and  Main,  in  17S9,  and  was  the  sister  of 
scarcely  is  it  done,  when,  **  There !  by  Clemens  Brentano,  a  brilliant  dramatic 
heavens!  there  he  is!  fifty  yards  ahead  author  and  novelist,  whose  plays  sliH 
flounderiog  on  the  water  !  Now  for  it,  keep  possession  ot  the  German  stage, 
boys ! — reach  him  before  he  sinks  !*'  Educated  in  peculiar  freedom  from 
Alas!  he  has  already  sunk!  the  restraints  which  invest  ordinary 
The  turbid  waters  of  the  river  have  female  life,  she  was  distinguished  early 
now  given  place  to  the  transparent  green  for  her  eccentricities  of  sentiment  and 
of  the  sea,  through  which  objects  are  conduct,  as  well  as  for  her  sparkling 
distinctly  visible  for  feet  below;  aifll  displays  of  intellect 
look,  he  is  rising  again  from  his  depths !  ^obtbk  became  her  idol,  and  the  na- 
every  struggle  and  contortion  of  the  ag-  ture  of  tte  worship  was  disclosed  in  a 
oniied  monster  is  clearly  to  be  seen,  as  book  which  she  published  in  tS35,  na* 
he  shoots  upward  to  the  light  He  is  der  the  title  of*'  GotUu^M  Corrtip^ndenet 
upon  his  back — his  white  feelers  thrown  with  a  CkUd^^  an  extraordinary  exhihi* 
aloft  above  his  head,  like  giant  hands  tionofrare  poetic  feeling,  of  innocent, 
upraised  in  supplication.  There  was  yet  strangely  warm  and  matured  pat- 
something  almost  human  in  the  attitude  sion,  of  undisguised,  profound  admin- 
and  the  expression  of  his  agony — and  a  tion  of  Goethe,  both  as  a  man  and  an- 
fooling  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  tbor,  not  undistinguished  by  freqoeot 
scene  stole  over  me  while  i  meditated  bursts  of  what,  to  our  sober  Englisk 
the  fatal  blow.  It  passed  away  in  an  taste,  seem** loons  of  midsummer  mad- 
instant  ;  and  as  he  emerges  from  the  ness,"  an  outpouring  oi  the  most  exag- 
water,  the  harpoon  cleaves  the  air,  and  gerated  sentiments,  in  language,  qnite 
is  driven  home  into  his  head.  A  shout  as  exaggerated ! 
of  exultation  bursts  from  the  crew.  To  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  a  veiy 
have  thus  recovered  him,  was,  indeed,  charming  one. 

a  gratification.     The  gun  is  once  more  In  connection  with  Bettina's  personal 

brought  to  bear — another  shot,  and  he  is  fortunes,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that 

still ;  all  to  the  singular  movements  of  she  married,  at  an  early  age,  Lin)wi6 

his    feelers,   which,    plying    restlessly  AcHiai  Von  AaniM,  a  celebrated  writer, 

about  bis  head,  curl  and  unfold  with  all  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  school  of 

the  flexibility  of  an   elephant's  snout.  German  literature,  which  took  the  name 

Through  the  tough  cartilage  of  one  of  of  the  Romantic, 

these  foelers  the  rope  is  passed,  and  we  Von  Arnim   was  among  those  who 

have  him  safe."  united    in    the  composition    of  '*  Dn 

RiVABRIf   Wt7NDSRBORN,'*  which  bSS,  WB 

^     .  ,     -,                ,             .,         ^,, .,,  believe,  been  translated  into  English. 

QiMh^s  Cortfspond^n^  with   ^   Child,  por  a  long  while  the  house  5f  Bet- 

Boston  :  Tieknor  ^  Fields.    1860.  ^,j,^^  ^t  Berlin,  was  the  great  attraction 

A  beautiful  edition,  printed  on  rich  oft  hat  literary  metropolis  ;  but  after  her 

creamy  paper,  and  with  the  clearest  husband's  death,  in   1831,  she  lived  in 

type,  of  a  work  the  fame  of  which  is  retirement,  until  her  own  decease,  oa 

world-wide.  the  20th  of  January,  1899,  in  the  smm- 

This  **  Correspondence  "  in  Its  gener-  ty^hirdysar  of  her  age ! 

al  nature,  and  the  motives  dictating  it,  Besides  the  "  Correspondence  witk 

is,  perhaps,   the  most    unprecedented  Goethe,"  Bettina  is  known  as  the  an- 

aeries  of  letters  ever  given  to  the  public  thor  of  another  work,  called  "  Dis  Gvs- 

in  any  time  or  country.  dksodb,"  consisting  of  a  senes  of  epi<- 

Here,  we  have  the  naive^  eloquent  ties    between    herself    and  a  ceruin 

confessions  of  a  girl  of  tender  age,  but  Frfiolein  GCknderobe,  a  Canonness,  viio 

precocious  sensibility,  mingled  with  the  so  far  retained  the  world's  passions  ai 

fervid  acknowledgments  of  her  devotion,  to  commit  suicide,  on  accoiNDt  of  an  nn- 

on  the  part  of  the  great  Master  of  Ger-  happy  attachment  to  Crewcier,  the  phi- 

man  Song.  lologist. 

Celebrated  as  this  work  is,  we  have  Among  the  letters  of  the  "Goitbi 

had  occasion  to  observe  with  surprise,  Corrbspondbmob,"  we  find  on/e  in  wbicb 

that  little  is  known, outside  the  com|>ar-  Bettina   assures  her  friend  -that  she 

atively  small  circle  of  professedly  liter*  ^* possesses  the  second  sight," 
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Mrs.  Barrett  Browing  has  written  an 
exqaisite  |x)en),  suggested  by  this  pas- 
sage. We  quote  some  of  the  con- 
oloding  verses : 

*'0,  child!  to  changeappointed ! 

ThoQ  badst  not  second  sight, 

What  eyes  the  future  read  aright, 

Unless  with  tears  anointed ; 

Tea,  only  tears  themselves  can  show 

The  burning  ones  that  have  to  flow: 

0 !  woman  !  deeply  loving, 
Thou  hadst  not  second  sight ! 
The  star  is  very  high  and  bright, 
And  none  can  see  it  moving; 

Love  looks  around — below,  above, 

Yet,  all  his  prophecy  is — love. 

The  bird  thy  childhood's  playing 
Sent  onward  o'er  the  sea  \ 
Thy  dove  of  hope  came  back  to  thee, 
Without  a  leaf.    Art  laying 
Its  wet  cold  wing  no  sun  can  dry, 
Still  in  thy  bosom  secretly  ? 

*         *         *        *        *        * 

Where's  childhood  ?  where  is  Goethe? 
The  tears  are  in  thine  eyes, 
Nay,  thou  shalt  yet  re-organize 
Thy  maidenhood  of  beauty. 
In  bis  own  glory  which  is  smooth 
Of  wriakles,  and  sublime  in  youth. 

The  poet's  arms  have  wound  thee: 
He  breathes  upon  thy  brow  : 
He  llAs  thee  upward  in  the  glow 
Of  his  sreat  genius  round  thee — 
The  child-like  poet  undefiled, 
Preserving  evermore  the  child  !" 


Tlu  Great  Tribulation;  or,  Things 
Coming  on  the  Earth,  By  the  Rev, 
John  Gumming,  D.  D.,  F.  R,  S.  E., 
Minister  of  the  NaUonal  Scottien 
Church,  ^e.  First  Series.  New  York: 
Rudd  9f  Carleton.    1859. 

Dr.  CcrxMiNG  is  an  able,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  trustworthy,  impressive 
writer.  But,  unfortunately  (or  himself 
and  the  public,  he  has.  of  late  years, 
permitted  his  very  exuberant  fancy  to 
run  away  with  his  judgment,  so  that  in- 
stead of  presenting  us  with  his  views 
npon  the  important  questions  of  practi- 
cal Christian  duty,  he  has  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  elucidation  of 
some  among  the  most  mystical  chapters 
of  the  *' Apocalypse." 

The  result  of  this  monomania  (for 
•nch  we  are  disposed  to  regard  it),  is, 
the  composition  of  a  series  of  volumes 
(to  which  the  present  work  belongs),  of 
the  vaguest,  mos^t  theoretical  and  un- 
satisfactory description. 


In  the  "  Preface"  to  this  last  book  w« 
are  informed  that  "  the  final  vial"— 
that  is,  "  the  symbol  which  denotes  the 
source,  measure,  and  duration  of  the 
*  Great  Tribulation,'  was,  tr*  all  froha- 
hility,  poured  out  in  1848,  from  Iwhich 
time  to  1868,  we  may  expect  to  feel  its 
intensest  eflects !" 

The  world  has  recently  been  con- 
vulsed by  war,  and  ravaged  by  disease, 
and  made  desolate  by  sin  ;  a  ''  destruc- 
tive blight"  has  struck  "  the  potato  and 
the  vine ;"  and  the  *'  cattle,"  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  have  died  of  extraordi- 
nary complaints;  tbeksforx,  says  Dr. 
Gumming,  **  the  lost  vial"  has  been 
**  poured  into  the  air ;"  there  is  a  "  mor- 
bific taint  and  influence"  universally 
pervading  the  atmosphere;  briefly,  the 
end  of  all  things  Is  at  hand  ! ! 

In  no  irreverent  or  sceptical  spirit, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  remark  that 
we  regard  all  these  gloomy  prognosti- 
cations as  theoflVpring  of  an  over-heated 
brain,  or,  possibly,  an  imperfect  diges- 
tion ! !  If  Dr.  Gumming  had  been  an 
AmericMi  divine,  we  should  unhesitat- 
ingly have  adopted  the  kuter  conclusion. 

As  it  M,  we  think  he  has  permitted 
one  baneful  idea  to  tyrannize  over  and 
subdue  his  good  sense ;  to  subsidize  his 
faculties  In  behalf  of  mystic  ppecula- 
tions,  which,  we  religiously  believe,  it 
was  never  designed  by  the  Almighty  that 
man  should  entertain  ! 


A  Good  Fight,  and  Other  Tales.  By 
Charles  Read,  Author  of  **  hove  me  Lit- 
tle, Love  me  Long,''  ''Peg  Wojington^^ 
Ifc,^  Ife.  {With  Illustrations.)  New 
York:   Harper  |r  BrotJiers.     1859. 

Mr.  Read  has  written  many  fascina- 
ting and  successful  novels;  but  none  (in 
our  opinion),  more  fascinating  than  tne 
story  from  which  this  volume  takes  its 
title. 

"Ths  Good  Fight"  is  a  tale,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. Its  author  has  successfully  at- 
tempted an  antique  style  of  composi- 
tion; and  the  introduction  of  wood-cuts 
— modelled  upon  the  strange,  uncouth 
engravings  of  that  age — adds,  not  a  lit- 
tle, to  the  verisimilttnde  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Read's  mtimate  acquaintance 
with  what  is  necessary  for  ^^sta^e- 
efl*ects,"  has,  in  this,  as  in  most  of  his 
former  tales,  done  him  good  service  in 
the  development  of  his  plot,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  Its  priacipal  events. 

The  action  of  the  story  is  uninter- 
rupted throughout,  atid  if  '*  the  Unities" 
— in  the  ancient  sense  of  that  term — are 
not  preserved,  it  is  very  certain  that  a 
more  compact,  natural,  and  well-ordered 
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■eries  of  incidents,  all  bearing  upon  the 
main  issue,  or  deiuniktunt,  could  not 
have  been  conceived. 

In  a  word,  **  Thb  Good  Fight  •*  Is  a 
novel — or  raiher,  fMiw/^tftf— of  consider- 
able vig^our  and  originality;  very  supe- 
«k»r,  in  every  respect,  to  the  stories 
which  succeed  it,  both  of  which  (wo 
•hade  to  "Thb  Autobiookaphy  of  a 
Thief,"  and  '^Jack  of  all  Trades,") 
are  scarcely  worthy  of  the,  author's 
powers,  and  are  certainly  unworthy  of 
an  attentive  perusal ! 


style,  above  all,  with  delightful  enthiiai- 
asm,  which  never  blinds,  however,  her 
critical  judgment,  Mrs.  Ellet  has  sno- 
ceeded  in  producing  a  work  whicli  will, 
we  predict,  become  an  adtbokitt  npoa 
the  topics  discussed. 

fispiecM  jiMCMM  ijiiioiia  lo  (mr  South- 
ern Female  Artiats,  amoo^  whom  w« 
observe  with  pleasure  th«  names  fX 
Mary  S.  Legare.  Miss  Dupre,  the  Misses 
Withers,  and  Mrs.  Gheves.  The  book 
is  very  neatly  printed. 


Wmrnem  JbtuU,  m»  Ml  A^p* 
trm».    Bjf  JKr».  JEOtf,  author  tf  ^Tkt 

Women  of  the  Ameriean  Revolution^ 
te"  New  York:  Harper  f  Brothers. 
1059. 

The  only  work  on  Female  Artists, 
**  grouping  them  and  giving  a  general 
history  of  their  prodocUoas,"  ever  issued 
{Mevious  to  the  publicstioa  of  the  prss 
eat  able  and  satis£ictory  volume,  was 
a  treatise  by  Ernest  Uohl,  entitled, 
"  Die  Frauen  in  die  Runstgeschichte," 
which  bears  the  imprint  of  a  Berlin 
press. 

In  that  book,  the  author  closes  his 
survey  with  the  ISth  Century,  "  and 
female  poet*  are  included  with  painters, 
sculptors  and  enffraverv.  in  the  Catego- 
ry of  Artists."  Nevertheless,  Mn.  El- 
let found  the  sketches  of  Prof.  Guhl  so 
correct  and  trustworthy,  that  she  has 
made  use  of  the  facts  collected  by  him 
with  true  German  perseverance,  ''add- 
ing details  which  he  omits,"  especially 
in  the  personal  history  of  prominent 
women,  devoted  to  the  brush  and  the 
chisel. 

She  mentions  a  long  list  of  other  au- 
thorities, in  French,  Italian.  German  and 
English.  In  acoroparatively  brief  space, 
with  much  elegance  and  clearness  of 
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0  HA  RITT,* 

In  Borae  parts  of  the  following  logical  student,  in  the  old  anecdote, 

article,  we  shall  use  freelj  the  facts,  when  being  examined  by  his  bishop, 

quotations  and,  occasionally,   the  and  asked,  in  Latin, "  Quid  eat  cMk* 

language  of  the  work  named  be-  ritas  P*  answered  instantly,  "'Magna 

low,  without  farther  reference.     If  raritas^   *'  What  is  charity  f    "A 

we  can  awaken  the  attention  of  our  very  great  rarity."    Truly  enough, 

readers   to  so  important  and   in-  indeed,  but  perhaps  he  was  a  little 

teresting  a  subject,  our  object  will  in  danger  of  not  having  his  ordi- 

bave  been  attained.  nation  papers  signed.    Charity  is 

Now,  charity  is  essentially  sym^  rare  enough  to  need  to  be  explained, 

paiky.      It  is  especially,  (fvv,  to-  illustrated,    inculcated,     enforced, 

gather,  and  4ra^o(,  suffering  together  Now,  we  are  not  about  to  inflict 

with  him  in  all  man's  sufferings  of  on  our  readers  a  sermon,  and  we 

body  and  mind.    It  has  been  recog-  shall  studiously   avoid  the    usual 

nissed,  to  some  extent,  in  its  prin-  mode  of  pulpit  illustration  and  en- 

dpUiy  in  the  writings  of  all  nations,  forcement  of  truth.    Yet  how  can 

Hence, even  the  old  heathen  drama-  we  better  begin  what  we  have  to 

tist  professed.  Homo  sum,  nil  hu-  say  of  this  most  glorious  and  di- 

mani  a  me  alienum  puto.    ^  I  am  vine  subject,  than  by  referring  to 

a  human  being,  and  consider  noth-  the  glorious  words  of  divine  inspi- 

iug  human   foreign   from  my  re-  ration,  1  Cor. :  xiii. 

gard.''     But,  unfortunateiv,  in  all  This  heavenly  charity  could  not 

ages,    theory    and     practice — the  be  expected    to    take  deep   root 

words  of  the  wise  and  thoughtful  in    the  heart   of  man,   or    bear 

and  the  daily  practice  of  men — have  fruit  for   the   sustenance    of  the 

been  widely  different.    The  theo-  afflicted  of  our  race,  unless  by  an 

*  The  Charity  of  the  Primitive  Charcbes.  By  the  Rer.  Stephen  Ghastel,  of 
QeneTft,  Switserlaod.  Translated  by  6.  A.  Hatile.  Philadelpnia :  Lippinoott 
fcCo.    1857.    12mo. 
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impulse  from  above.  Barbarous  preserves.  Why  not  f  He  had 
creeds,  even  in  our  own  day,  com-  not  the  same  origin,  nor  the  tame 
mand  the  forgetfulness  of  even  religion,  nor  the  same  god.  Hii 
natural  affection ;  compel  even  the  master  had  less  sympathy  with 
mother  herself  to  destroy  her  ten-  him  than  with  his  dog  or  hit 
d^r,  new-bom  child  with  her  own  horse.  Even  for  strangers,  settled 
hands — to  plunge  it  in  the  sacred  peaceably  among  them,  and  follov- 
River  Ganges,  or  to  crush  out  its  ing  trades  useful  to  the  common- 
brains  under  the  rushing  wheel  of  wealth,  they  had  little  more  regard. 
Juggernaut,  deify  cruelty,  and  even  Insults  met  them  in  every  street; 
consecrate  cannibalism.  Among  taxes  ground  them  to  the  earth; 
ancient  heathen  nations  it  was  on  every  popular  tumult,  at  every 
often  still  worse.  How  could  it  be  excitement  of  their  rulers'  jea- 
better,  when  the  great  truth  was  lousy,  they  were  stripped  of  their 
not  recognized,  that  '*  God  had  hard  earnings,  persecuted,  banishei 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  From  the  same  cause  came  the 
the  earth  V — when  each  petty  cruelties  of  the  I^man  amphi- 
nationality  and  language  was  sup-  theatre.  The  gladiflk>r  was  alwap 
posed  to  have  had  its  origin  from  a  foreigner.  Once  taken  in  war, 
the  soil,  and  to  have  been  created  or  sent  up  as  tribute  to  the  haughty 
by  its  own  gods,  and  thus  to  have  mistress  of  the  world,  he  had  do 
a  (Character,  and  instincts,  and  in-  right  to  his  own  stalwart  limbs, 
terests  quite  antagonistic  to  all  His  fast-welling  blood,  his  power- 
mankind  beside  f  Thus  each  ful  muscles  belonged  to  the  Roman 
people  had  its  own  gods, itsownreli-  people.  So  long  as  he  amused 
ligipn,  as  well  as  its  own  laws,  and  them  he  was  glorified  with  crowns 
customs,  and  dress,  and  language ;  and  applauses.  The  moment  he 
and  every  step,  from  infancy  to  offended  the  caprices  of  Roman 
manhood,  and  old  age,  but  intensi-  matrons,  and  courtiers,  and  child- 
fied  the  hatred  of  every  neigh-  ren,  and  rabble,  the  keen  two-edged 
bouring  people.  Hence  the  eager-  sword  worked  in  his  heart,  and  he 
ness  to  rush  into  war,  on  any  pre-  delighted  the  countless  multitoda 
tence,  or  none ;  hence  ruthless  and  by  his  dying  agonies.  The  same 
bloody  slaughter  in  battle — no  pity  fact  is  the  true  solution  of  many  of 
for  the  weak,  no  quarter  to  the  the  most  horrible  atrociUes  of  Bo- 
vanquished;  or  the  only  equiva-  man  persecutions  against  Chris- 
lent,  hard  slavery  for  the  captive,  tians.  It  was  not  wholly  that  em- 
Hence  the  atrocities  of  ancient  perors,  and  generals,  and  jadget, 
heathen  slavery,  when  the  porter  feared  the  progress  of  the  new  re- 
was  chained  to  the  gate ;  when  ligion  ;  but  they  hated  it,  with  the 
delicate  white  females,  taken  in  utmost  intensity,  as  a  foreign  nt- 
war,  were  deliberately  destined  to  perstitionj  and  they  recognised  no 
a  treatment,  by  their  valiant  con-  claim,  in  its  professors^  upon  their 
querors,  which  would  raise  a  blush,  sympathies  or  charity.  Indeed,  the 
were  it  so  much  as  named  in  our  Komans,  before  the  Christian  era, 
ears.  Hence  the  wailings  of  the  had  no  such  idea  as  our  religion, 
captives,  in  all  ancient  and  Eastern  and  our  minds  attach  to  the  word 
story ;  hence  the  slave  might  be  charity.  Caritas,  from  earus,  dear, 
maimed  or  put  to  death,  at  the  will  signified  that  which  cost  much; 
of  the  master  ;  hence  his  worth-  hence,  tropically,  it  was  transferred 
less  body  was  thrown  to  the  dogs,  to  that  which  was  valuable — much 
or  fattened  the  fish  of  his  owner's  esteemed  on  account  of  its  scarcity 
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or  price.     Hence  a  wife  or  daugh-  exception.    It  was  that  of  the  peo* 

ter  was  dear,  cara,  perhaps  in  the  pie,  whose  God  was  Jehovah  ;  and 

same  sense  as  some  of  those  who  this  God  was,   as  their  prophets 

now  frequent  Broadway  or  King-  taught  them,  God  of  gods  and  Lord 

street     Christianitj  changed   not  of  lords — the  God  of  the  whole 

only  religion  and  manners,  but  the  earth.      How  striking   the   truth, 

very    meaning    of   words.      And  that  as  a  narrowness  of  faith  had 

caritas  (charily)  came  by  the  uni-  taught  Gentiles  to  hate  all  man- 

versal  usage  of  the  Fathers  and  the  kind  except  their  own  nation,  and 

Church,  to  signify  love  of  God  and  to  narrow  down  their  'sympathies 

man,  flowing  out  from  the  heart,  to   their  own   religion,   and  even 

in  words  and  tones  of  kindness —  often  to  their  own  special  tribe,  or 

in  looks  of  sympathy,  in  deeds  of  status    in    the   Commonwealth — 

beneficence.     The  ancient  religions  as  patrician  despised  plebeian,  and 

had  cherished  an  intense  egotism,  plebeian   hated  patrician,   so   the 

Their  devotion,  taught  by  sages,  idea  of  universality  in  the  Godhead 

and  rendered  noysterious  by  augurs,  generated  the  first  notion  of  uni- 

and  practised  1^  muttered  prayers  versal  charity.      We  cannot  stop 

of  long-robed    priests,   was    little  to  quote  the  many  noble  precepts 

better  than   that  of  the  narrow-  br  which  the  God  of  the  Israelites 

minded  clown,  whose  grace  before  sought  to  inculcate  on  His  chosen 

meals  ran  thus :  people  the  universal  law  of  love. 

«  O  Lord,  bless  me  and  my  wife,  ™« ^"'^  ^»«  undoubtedly  perverted 

My  son  John,  and  bis  wife,  by  the  casuistry  of  the  Scribes  and 

Us  four,  and  no  more."  Pharisees,  and  depraved  in  prac- 

Homo  homini  ignoto,  lupus  est,  tice  by  selfishness  and  pride.     But 

are  the  words  of  the  oldest  Roman  there  it  stood,  in  bright  and  intel- 

dramatist,  Plautus — Man,  to  man  ligible  characters,  in  the  burning 

whom   he  knows  not,  is  a  wolf,  words  of  their  great  Lawgiver — a 

This  is  a  true  picture  of  heathen-  Lawgiver,  not  only  great  in  Divine 

ism,  ancient  and    modern.      We  foresight  and  superhuman  wisdom, 

mean  not  the  picture  of  Greek  phi-  but  the  only  great  one  who  ap- 

losophers  or  poets  of  the  Augustan  peared  for  many  centuries,  in  his 

age.     Our  classical   frioids  need  recognition  of  human  affections  and 

not  cry  out  against  us  as  unjust  to  sympathies,  carried  beyond  the  nar- 

their  favorite  authors.     Doubtless,  row  bounds  ofcreed  and  nationality. 

much   of  this  was   mitigated   by       But  charity  received  a  fuller  and 

literature   and  refinement  in  later  nobler  development  in  the  teach- 

Roman  times.    But  we  know  what  ings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Himself 

we  assert,  and  if  they  will  recall  a  Jew.    With  what  else  is  filled 

the  savage  butcheries  detailed  even  that  glorious  Sermon  on  the  Mount? 

by  the  elegant  Livy,  and  the  sen-  ^^  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 

tentious  Sallust,  and  the  weighty,  shall   inherit  the  earth.     Blessed 

stem  Tacitus,  or  even  turn  to  the  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  ob- 

pages   of  Gibbon,  they   will  find  tain  mercy.    Blessed  are  the  peace- 

.  enough   to  corroborate  our  state-  makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 

ments,  and  will  agree  with  us,  that  children  of  God.     Love  your  ene* 

till  the  Christian  Church  introduced  mies.    Bless  them  that  curse  you. 

it,  charity  was  not  known  in  the  Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 

Homan  Empire,  except  faintly  and  and  pray*  for  them  thatdespitefuUy 

and  unreally  in  the  works  of  moral-  use  you  and  persecute  you."     And 

ists  and   poets.     There  was  one  these  precepts  were  to  be  applied, 
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not  to  their  own  neighboora  onl j,  pages  of  the  almost  inspired  Halo! 
but  to  all  mankind.  To  leave  no  No.  Even  the  pomiit  of  thew 
room  for  a  narrow  application,  He  stodiea^  however  refining,  hovefer 
related  to  His  uncharitable  hearers  elegant,  however  subtle  and  iutruo- 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  tive,  has  in  it  something  deadening 
showing  that  when  we  are  eom-  to  human  sympathies.  Pkto^tBe. 
manded  to  love  our  neighbours  as  public  was  exceedinglj  excisBTS. 
ourselves,  the  precept  applies  to  Exclusive  in  its  worst  prsetiesl 
every  human  being.  And  was  not  sense — that  of  hardening  the  ijm* 
His  own  life  the  most  impressive  pathies  against  all  human  beingB 
example  of  charity  ever  given  to  without  a  small  restricted  ditls. 
man!  Without  entering  into  ones-  And  if  not  in  him,  the  noUeit 
tioos  of  theoloffy,  we  are  here  Greek  of  all  that  illustrious  noe 
tracing  only  a  historical  outline  of  of  thinkers,  where  else  in  heathen- 
the  development  of  charity  among  ism  are  we  to  find  the  teachings  or 
men,  and,  speakina  strictly  to  that  examples  of  heavenly  charity  t— 
point,  we  say  then,  Jesus,  considered  Alas!  nowhere.  It  has  only  a 
simply  as  man,  was  the  most  glori-  heavenly  origin.  It  must  coom 
ou8  example  of  charity  ever  clothed  down  to  the  minds  of  men  throogli 
in  human  form.  His  sublime  self-  a  teaching  from  above,  and  tothsir 
denial  left  him  no  home  or  resting-   hearts^by  an  impulse  from  abofs. 

glace.  His  days  were  spent  in  But  to  proceed  with  our  histori- 
esling  the  sick  and  relieving  the  cal  sketch.  The  first  writers  of 
miserable;  His  nights  in  deserts  the  Christian  faith  were  employed 
or  gardens,  or  lonely  mountain-tops,  not  less  in  inculcating  charity 
in  intercessory  prayer,  and  His  to  man,  than  the  dogmas  of  tkeir 
precious  life  was  yielded  up  in  newly  revealed  belief.  Herman 
agony  inconceivable,  as  the  last  one  of  the  first  after  the  times  of 
and  utmost  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  Apostles,  cries,  *^  do  good  to 
Divine  charity.  all  men ;  ^ve  to  all  the  poor  with 

Nor  can  we  more  than  allude  to  simplicity  of  heart,  for  God  wills 
the  glorious  words  of  evangelists  that  we  should  give  of  our  goods 
and  prophets,  in  illustrating  and  to  all."  St  Cyprian,  in  the  middle 
enforcing  the  precepts  of  their  of  the  second  century,  writes: 
Divine  Master.  Suffice  it  to'  say,  ^  Let  ns  be,  by  our  liberality,  imita- 
that  more  inspiring  and  eloquent  tors  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
exhortations  flowed  from  the  illite-  bestows  equally  upon  all,  the  sob, 
rate  pens  of  a  few  fishermen  of  the  rain  and  all  common  blesaiDgs," 
Galilee,and  from  the  burning  tongue  St.  Clement,  of  Rome,  had  said 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  than  had  ever  before,  "  be  not  surprised  that  mas 
been  wrought  out  in  the  cold  spec-  can  imitate  God  1  In  efiPect,  he  eaa, 
ulations  of  Grecian  sage,  or  poured  if  he  will ;  not  in  seeking  ridiei 
forth  in  rounded  periods  in  Roman  and  sway ;  not  in  crushing  his  in* 
forum,  or  imagined  in  the  wild  feriora  with  the  weight  of  hia  pov* 
dreams  of  enchanted  Eastern  fable,  er;  for  the  greatness  of  God  does 
Did  any  n^an  ever  learn  charity  not  consist  in  these  things,  and  this 
from  Virgil  or  Homer,  or  Horace,  would  not  be  to  imitate  Him ;  but 
or  even  Seneca  ?  Did  ever  human  in  loading  himself  with  burdens  of 
heart  glow  with  the  quick  pulsa-  his  brothers,  in  making  his  inieri- 
tions  of  an  out-flowing  love  for  his  ors  share  all  the  advantages  whieh 
kind ;  for  the  universalbrotherhood  he  enjoys,  in  participating  the  gifts 
of  man,  even  from  the  splendid  of  Providence  with  the  poor,  be 
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becomes  Divine  to  those  wbora  he  singing  of  psalms  of  joy  they  feasted 
relieves,  and  is  truly  the  imitator  the  poor,  and  the  blind,  and  the 
of  the  Most  High."  ^A  marvellous  maimed,  and  the  lame,  and  the  or^ 
exchange,''  says  Hermas,  ^  is  that  phan.  They  invited  not  those  who 
which  is  established  between  the  sh ouid  invite  them  again,but  the  des- 
rich  and  the  poor — the  rich  gives  titute  and  the  miserable,  hoping  for 
to  the  poor  what  he  needs,  and  no  reward  on  earth,  but  looking  for  a 
the  poor  in  return,  enriches  him  sure  recompense  in  heaven.  How 
by  his  prayers.  Thus  the  vine  different  is  this  from  the  luxurious 
embellishes  with  its  branches  and  feast  of  the  epicure,  and  the  sen- 
enriches  with  its  fruit  the  elm  on  sualist,  and  the  fashionable  man  of 
which  it  leans."  *'0,  rich  man,"  the  world!  Fancy  to  yourselves 
adds  Clement,  of  Alexandria,  ^  wilt  an  eccentric  rich  man  of  this  year 
thou  not  conclude  so  precious  a  ofgrace,  1860,  assembling  a  goodly 
bargain  ?  Thou,  whose  salvation  is,  company  of  the  poor  but  stalwart 
each  day,  compromitted  by  so  many  sons  of  green  Erin  and  their  wives, 
creatures,  wilt  thou  not  raise  for  and  keen,  ragged  newsboys, 
ihy  safety  an  inoffensive  army  of  and  match-sellerft,  and  bnght-eyed 
old  men,  pious  orphans  and  meek  daughters  1  Fancy  him  loading  a 
widows,  select  spirits,  who  conceal  spacious  table  with  turkey  and 
their  nobility  from  the  eyes  of  men  ;  plumb  pudding,  and  many  a  good 
wish  to  be  holy  without  parade,  thing  which  they  had  never  seen, 
and  are  here  below,  as  if  in  exile,  or  at  least  tasted^  in  the  beloved 
waiting  for  the  day  which  is  to  land  of  St.  Patrick !  Fancy  him 
unite  them  to  God  ?  Such  are  the  passing  round  among  them  freely, 
guardians  which  you  need.  No  and  helping  this  poor  cripple  to  a 
one  is  idle ;  no  one  is  useless;  one  nice  bit,  and  that  palsied  woman  to 
will  pray  for  thy  salvation ;  another  a  draught  of  good  ale.  Fancy  him 
will  sympathise  with  thy  pains ;  then,  at  proper  time,  calling  upon 
another  will  sigh  for  thee  in  the  all  to  rise  to  their  feet  and  sing, 
bosom  of  God :  as  many  poor  re-  with  heart  and  voice,  one  of  the 
relieved,  so  many  advocates  for  songsofZion!  Ah  I  this  would  be  a 
thee,  so  many  intercessors  for  thee,  realization  of  the  ancient  love-feast, 
before  the  Sovereign  Judge."  of  the  charity  of  the  second  century. 
Such  are  short  specimens  of  their  It  would  indeed  have  some  strik- 
eloquent  exhortations.  And  these  ing  resemblance,  also,  to  the  old 
were  not  mere  words.  Theaffapae^  English  customs  of  the  goodly  sea- 
or  love-feasts  of  the  early  Church  son  of  Christmas.  But  these  latter 
might  better  be  called  charity  were  too  often  depraved  with  pro- 
feasts.  They  were  not  merely  sym-  fane  mummeries,  and  wassail,  nnd 
bolical  rites.  The  wants  of  the  intemperance,  and  excess.  They 
body  as  well  as  the  soul  were  there  have  found  a  nearer  realization, 
provided  for.  They  were  much  thank  God,  in  the  feasts  now  in 
nearer  to  our  Christmas  dinners  some  places  given  to  the  Sunday- 
tban  to  a  cold  collation  of  bread  school  children  at  Christmas,  where 
and  water.  Not  but  that  the  latter  innocent  Christmas  carols,  and 
may  have  very  good  influences,  may  hymns,  and  flowers,  and  feasts  of 
be  very  edifying  to  the  Christian's  good  things,  and  presents,  fol low- 
soul,  but  the  ancient  Christians  in-  ing  the  religious  exercises  of  the 
tended  theirs  to  be  also  edifying  to  morning,  make  the  hearts  of  the 
the  poor  man^s  stomach.  With  pray*  little  ones  glad.  Thank  God  that 
ers,  and  thanksgiving,  and  hearty  there  are  men  and  women  now  not 
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wholly  ooimbaed  with  this  noble  bj    day    io  aermoni  of    luhopi 

■pirit  of  true  self-denying  charity,  and   priests,  carried  into  prietinl 

We  allode  not  to  fancy  calico  balls,  effect  in  the  weekly  offerings  of  the 

where  human  vanity,  and  ungodly  Csithfnl,  and  snperintended  by  det- 

parade,  and   exciting   music,   and  cons  and  deaconesses,  whose  diief 

sparkling  champagne,  and  the  Cm-  business  it  was  to  look  afUr  lh« 

cinations  of  the  dance,  form  the  necessitous   and   perishing.    Thus 

great  attraction  for  the  sons  and  all  were  taught  and  accnstomed  to 

daughters  of  pleasure  to  cast  in  a  contribute  statedly  and  often  to  the 

small  portion  of  their  superfluities  relief  of  the  wants  of  their  poorer 

into  the  treasury  of  charity.    Mis-  brethren.      Besides    these,    nnany 

erabie  cheats  and  shams  are  they  laige  offerings  were  made  on  extra- 

alL     But  we  allude  to  such  cases  as  ordinary  occasions.   St.  CypriaD,at 

that  of  the  good  Methoilist  preach-  at  his  baptism,  sold,  for  the  besdit 

er,  who  settles  down  in  the  most  in-  of  the  poor,  all  his  real  estate,  sod 

fiimous  purlieus  of  the  corrupt  city  even   the  gardens  which  he  poe- 

of  New  York,  and  lives  among  the  sessed    near   Carthage.     Gregory, 

most  abandoned  of  the  human  race,  surnamed    the    wonder-worker— 

and  draws  around  him  the  children  (Thaumaturgus) — when  he  wished 

of  the  outcast  and  the  vicious,  and  to  go  into  solitary  life,  gave  ap  ail 

takes  by  the  hand  the  sons  and  his  property  to  the  poor.  Manymn- 

daughters  of  vice  and  corruption,  sionaries,  when  departing  for  their 

and  teaches  them  virtue  and  religion,  work  in  foreign  lands,  distribated 

and  clothes  the  naked,  and  feeds  the  their  fortunes  to  the  poor,  and  went 

hungry,  and  sends  off  the  young  forth,  staff  and  scrip  in   hand,  to 

whom  he  has  reclaimed  to  happy  preach  the  abounding  riches  of  t 

homes  of  industry  and  virtue  in  the  new  and  glorious  foith. 

&r  West.     Honor  to  such  men  and  Nor  could  theirs  be  called  the 

their  supporters  and  co-workers!  exclusive  zeal  of  fanatics  for  those 

How  much  more  do  they  deserve  united  to  them  by  a  shibboleth  of 

marble  statues  and  triumphal  pro-  cant    and    unintelligible    dogmas, 

cessions,  and  eulogies  from  honied  such  as  we  have  often  seen  in  the 

lips,  than  orators,  or  statesmen,  or  esprit  du  corpa^  which  binds  togeth- 

warriors,  or  fiilibusters,  who  have  erthefollowersof  anew  leader,  and 

waded  to  the  attainment  of  earthly  the  professors  of  a  newly  invented 

flory    through    carnage   and   the  system.    It  is  true,  that  those  first 

lood    of    thousands.      But    they  provided  for  were  the  martyrs  in 

crave  not  earthly  honors,  and  have  prison^  aod  the  families  of  those 

their  sure  and  ineffable  reward  on  whose  bodies  had  been  thrown  to 

high.     We  have  all  heard  of  the  wild  beasts,  or  who  had  gone  to- the 

noble  example  of  him  who  fed,  two  stake  with   songs  of  joy  in  their 

winters  ago,  from  immense  boilers  mouths  and  hearts.     But  next  to 

of  soup,  all  who  came  to  him  from  them,  they  relieved  the  sick  and 

day  to  day  during  the  period  of  infirm    widows,    especially    those 

scarcity  and  starvation  in  the  same  over  sixty   years    of    age.    Then 

city.    But  efforts  like  these  were  orphans  were  cared  for,  the  young 

not,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  man  had  furnished  him  the  means 

ChOrch,  occasional  and  spasmodic,  of  learning  a  trade,  and  the  tools 

and  the  results  of  individual  enter-  necessary  for    his    business.    The 

prise,  and  faith  and  prayer.  orphan  girl  was  educated  in  reli- 

They  were  parts  of  the  regular  gion   and   industry,  and  given  in 

system  of  the  church,  taught  day  marriage     to     some     respectable 
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brother  of  the  charch.  There  then  with  gainin^r  the  heart  to  virtue 
prevailed  in  all  heathendom  the  and  to  God. 
shocking  practice  of  children  born  Now,  we  are  not  going  to  decry 
in  shame,  being  exposed  in  lonelj  modern  charity  in  the  gross,  for  we 
places  or  by  the  way-side  to  the  have  seen  too  much  of  it  in  noble 
mercy  of  wild  beasts,  or  of  men  and  glorious  aspects.  But  soifie 
scarcely  less  wild.  Often,  too,  the  of  it,  we  think,  begins  at  the  wrong 
children  of  the  hopelessly  poor,  or  poinU  Some  very  good  people  call 
the  sickly  and  deformed,  for  whom  condescendingly  in  their  carriages 
the  mother  of  our  times  yearns  at  the  cottage  door  of  the  half- 
with  a  more  intense  love,  met  the  starved  laborer,  step  daintily  on  the 
same  sad  fate,  and  sighed  away  floor  long  unused  to  suffering  the 
their  tender  lives  on  the  cold  lap  of  hardship  of  a  scrubbing-brush,  in- 
roother  earth,  or  were  torn  limb  quire  piously  if  a  Bible  can  be 
from  limb  by  beasts  and  birds  of  H>und  in  the  house,  offer  a  praver 
prey.  Whenever  such  little  unfor-  for  the  conversion  of  the  benighted 
tunates  were  discovered,  the  church  inmates,  and  leave  on  the  pine  table 
became  their  mother,  and  not  only  four  ounces  of  bad  tea  and  six 
baptized  and  taught  them  the  true  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  crowned 
faith,  but  cared  for  all  their  wants  with  a  dry  controversial  tract  Ex- 
and  reared  them  up  in  industry  and  cellent  people  they  are,  meaning 
comfort  to  be  useful  and  happy  well,  no  doubt,  but  rather  narrow, 
members  of  society.  The  old  men  The  tea  and  sugar  will  not  quite  fill 
and  the  infirm  too,  were  placed  in  those  importunate  inner  sacks  car- 
comfortable  asylums — not  in  mise-  ried  somewhat  naturally,  though 
rable  alms-houses,  such  as  Dickens  unfortunately,  by  father  and  mother 
has  made  but  too  familiar  to  all  and  five  children,  nor  will  the  dry 
imaginations,  where  a  miserable  doctrine  fill  the  hearts  of  the  young 
pittance  is  doled  out  to  sustain  a  or  the  old.  What  is  wanting  is 
scanty  subsistence  within  damp  and  the  element  of  true  human  sympa- 
cold  walls,  and  the  eyes  of  venal  thy,  and  without  this  let  no  man  or 
and  hard-hearted  masters  are  quick  woman  think  to  do  the  least  possi- 
to  discover  and  cut  off  all  means  ble  good  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
of  physical  comfort  and  enjoyment.  But  let  us  return  to  other  exam- 
Alas!  that  we  should  know  that  pies  of  ancient  charity.  Cornelius, 
there  are  examples  of  a  similar  a  bishop  of  Rome,  tells  us  that,  to- 
kind  even  in  our  own  happy  coun-  wards  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
try,  so  abounding  in  the  necessa-  tury,  his  church  sustained  ordinari- 
ries  of  life !  But  these  primitive  ly,  besides  a  numerous  clergy,  more 
men,  looking  upon  all  these  un-  than  1,500  poor,  such  as  widows 
fortunates  as  brothers,  first  fed  and  persons  afflicted  with  different 
them  abundantly  with  plain  and  evils.  Other  churches  in  the  va- 
wholesome  food,  then  covered  them  rious  cities  of  the  empire,  doubtless, 
decently  with  clothing  suited  to  sustained  a  proportionate  number ; 
their  condition,  then  spoke  to  them  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  this 
in  accents  of  brotherly  kindness,  was  in  days  of  persecution,  and  long 
and  lastly,  led  them  by  the  hand  before  the  new  religion  had  ob- 
to  the  house  of  God,  and  kneeling  tained  the  favor  of  emperors  and 
beside  them,  lifted  up  with  and  for  kings.  In  the  third  century,  fol- 
them  the  voice  of  prayer  and  lowing  the  long  wars  of  Gallienus 
praise.  Ancient  charity  began  with  and  the  famine  which  ensued,  a 
gaining  over  the  body,  and  ended  contagious  malady  broke  out  in 
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Alexandria.  Struck  repeatedly  with  quarrels,  and  theft^  and  murder,  rife 
80  many  Kourges,  the  pai^ne  gave  on  every  hand,  while  the  sick  aod 
ihemaelirea  up  to  that  blind  panic,  dying  languiahed  for  a  cup  of  water 
fear,  which  exdudea  all  other  from  a  kind  hand,  or  a  word  of 
thpught  but  that  of  danger.  In-  aympathy  from  a  kind  heart 
bhrnan  by  ezceaa  of  fear,  they  re-  But  time  ^Eiils  to  speak  of  exuo- 
polled  from  their  houses  those  who  pies  of  charity  in  the  earlier  agei 
began  to  be  attacked  by  it^  deserted  of  the  church.  Even  in  more  co^ 
their  most  intimate  friends,  threw  rupt  times,  when  faith  and  practice 
(he  victims  still  breathing,  upon  the  were  greatly  depraved,  charity  was 
public  square,  and  gave  the  dead  never  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The 
bodies,  without  burial,  to  the  dogs,  monasteries,  institutions  well  soiled 
The  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  for-  to  the  ages  in  which  they  were  begun, 
getful  of  all  care  of  themselves,  at-  however  unsuited  to  ours,  were  al- 
tended  them  day  and  night,  and  ways  seats  of  learning  and  charitj. 
nursed  the  sick  and  dying.  Priests,  The  p«>or  received  bread  at  their 
deacons,  laymen,  among  them  many  gates.  Their  slaves  were  alwayi 
distinguished  persons,  died  victims  the  most  humanely  treated,  aad 
of  the  contagion,  joyfully  sacrifi-  their  tenants  rented  their  lands  on 
cing  their  lives  for  their  friends  and  the  easiest  terms.  £ven  the  fierce 
brethren.  Others  pressing  in  their  baron,  of  the  middle  ages,  though 
arms  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  he  plundered  the  company  of  m6^ 
just  expired,  closed  their  eyes,  car-  chants  on  the  highway,  and  harried 
ried  them  upon  tb^ir  shoulders,  neighbouring  towns  and  oastlee, 
washed  them,  enveloped  them  in  like  the  English  outlaw  of  later 
shrouds,  carried  them  to  their  bur-  times,  gave  to  the  poor,  what  he 
ial,  till  they  in  their  turn  received  took  from  the  rich, 
from  the  survivors  the  same  ser-  But  the  darkest  period  of  charitj 
vice.  was  also  that  known  as  the  lea^ 
Does  any  classical  scholar  here  learned  in  theology,  and  the  coldest 
remember  the  masterly  description  in  piety.  And  it  is  only  in  recent 
of  the  plague  of  Athens  by  Thu-  years  that  charity  has  revived  from 
cydides)  If  he  was  not,  at  college,  her  long  slumber,  and  is  beginning 
an  over  expert  Grecian,  he  may  re-  to  put  on  her  robes  of  beauty,  and 
member  it  by  that  same  token  that  array  herself  in  her  winning  smiles, 
he  wished  the  writer  and  the  book  and  deck  herself  with  her  jewels  of 
had  both  perished  by  that  same  great  price.  Something  had  been 
plague.  But  what  a  striking  par-  done  before,  but  coldly,  unsystema- 
allel  does  that  great  master  of  his-  tically,  with  sparing  hand.  But 
tory  give  us  to  thisl  But  a  paral-  men  are  at  last  beginning  to  feel, 
lei,  alas  I  without  the  alleviation,  that  charity  is  a  part  of  moralitj, 
The  charity  was  wanting.  How  the  a  part  of  patriotism,  a  part  of  re- 
heart  sickens  at  the  recollection  of  ligion,  a  means  of  attaining  happi- 
his  awful  periods.  Gaunt  figures  ness  od  earth  and  glory  in  heaven, 
atalking  from  house  to  house  of  the  Houses  of  mercy  to  receive  poor 
dead,  staggering  under  stolen  bags  fallen  females,  and  teach  them  in- 
of  gold  and  plate ;  men  reeling  dustry  and  purity,  Orphan  hooaes, 
forth  mad  with  drink,  and  shouting  Asylums  for  the  widow  and  the  in- 
a  horrid  chorus  of  bacchanals  in  the  digent  female,  begin  to  arise  in  all 
streets ;  women  lost  to  shame,  and  our  principal  cities.  Howard  so- 
publidy  contending  to  see  who  cieties  band  themselves  together  to 
should  be  most  vile ;  gaming,  and  succour  the  stranger  and  the  suffeier 
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in  time  of  pestilence.     The  clergy  time  is  coming  when  the  church 

are  beginning  to  find  that  all  their  which  does  not  give  abundantly, 

duty  is  not  concentrated  in  the  not  merely  to  churches  and  mis- 

eomposition  and   delivery  of  ser-  sions,  but  to  the  relief  of  suffering 

mens,  bat  that  the  poor  and  the  humanity,  will  be  cast  out  fironi 

rick  claim  their  services  from  day  communion  and  repelled  as  worse 

to  day  and  from  house  to  house,  than  infidel,  and  when  the  test  of 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  face  true  piety  will  not  be  loud  pro/es" 

of  the  man  of  God  will  be  best  sions  but  works  of  kindness,  and 

known  by  the  poorest  and  most  words  of  sympathy  and  love,  and 

miserable  of  his  parishioners.    The  acta  of  self-denial  and  charity. 


Of  all  the  appearancet  of  the  humaD  counteoance  methiDka  a  tmile  Is  the  most 
extraordinary.  It  playt  with  a  surprising  agreeableness  in  the  eye,  breaks  oat 
with  the  brightest  distinction,  and  sits  like  a  glory  upon  the  countenace.  What 
■an  is  there  within  us  that  shoots  his  rays  with  so  sudden  a  vigour  1  To  see  the 
soul  flush  in  the  face  at  this  rate*  one  would  think  would  convert  an  atheist.  By 
the  way,  we  may  observe  that  smiles  are  much  more  becoming  than  frowns. 
This  seems  a  natural  encouragement  to  good  humour ;  as  much  as  to  say,  if 
people  have  a  mind  to  be  handsome,  they  must  not  be  peevish  and  untoward. — 
Jtr^my  CoUitr. 

There  is  not  one  single  source  of  human  happiness  against  which  there  have 
sot  been  uttered  the  moet  lugubrious  predictions.  Turnpike  roads,  nayigable 
caaals,  inoculation,  hops,  tobacco,  the  reformation,  the  revolution.  There  are 
always  a  set  of  worthy  and  moderately-giAed  men,  who  bawl  out  death  and  mia 
vpon  every  valuable  change  which  the  varying  aspect  of  hnmaa  affairs  absolutely 
and  imperiously  requires.  It  would  be  extremely  useful  to  make  a  colleotioa  of 
the  hatred  and  abuse  that  all  those  changes  have  experienced,  which  are  now 
admiited  to  be  marked  improvements  in  our  condition.  Such  a  history  might 
make  folly  a  little  more  modest,  and  suspicious  of  its  own  decisions. 

For  of  a  truth,  stupidity  is  strong — most  strong — as  the  poet  Schiller  sings : 
**  Against  stupidity  the  very  gods  fight  un victorious.'*  There  is  in  it  a  placid 
inezhaustibility—a  calm,  viscous  infinitude,  which  will  baffle  even  the  gods-— 
which  will  say  calmly,  *<  Try  all  your  lightnings  here ;  see  whether  I  cannot 
quench  them!"— Car/yi^. 

The  glorious  sun — the  centre  and  soul  of  our  system-^the  lamp  that  lights  it-*- 
the  fire  that  heats  it — ^the  magnet  that  guides  and  controls  it;  the  fountain  of 
colour,  which  gives  its  azure  to  the  sky,  its  verdure  to  the  fields,  its  ^inbow-hues 
to  the  gay  world  of  flowers,  and  the  purple  light  of  love  to  the  marble  cheek  of 
youth  and  beauty.— £fir  D,  BrewsUr, 

I  love  these  little  people ;  and  it  is  not  a  slight  thing  when  they,  who  are  so 
fresh  from  God,  love  us. — JHcJketu. 
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Bear  House,  Sept,  185 — .  burst  all  bounds;  letters  poured  in 

1^    r^        TT  tt  upon  the  editor  from  all  parts,  bes- 

My  Dear  Fellow  voyageur,—  ^^^  him  to  go  on  with  the  ^, 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  and  especially  clear  up  the  conse- 

truth  of  your  ^Pinej  Wood's  Sto-  quences  of  that  plunge  over  the 

ry,'*   though    you   seem    yourself,    precipice In   the  next 

willing  to  take  it  with  some  grains    paperappearedChap.il.     " 

of  allowance,  or  at  least  unwilling    "    (naming  the  hero)  wu 

.  to   vouch   for  it.     However    that  caught  in  the  seat  of  his  pantaloons 

may  be,  you  had  no  reason  to  fear  by  a  friendly  limb,  from  which  iie 

being  ^^  tedious,"  in  recounting  it  cut  himself  loose  with   his  jad* 

yourself.   So  far  from  it,  the  interest  knife,  and  went  on  his  way. 

never  flags  to  the  end.     It  would.  But  I  see  a  dear  little  hand  in 

in   all  seriousness,  make  a  capital  Wesen,  beckoning  to  roe.    I  most 

chapter   for    a  blood-and-th under  hasten  to  it,  to  impress  upon  it  a 

novel.     Cobb  would  go  into  ecsta-    a  few  short  preliminaries 

cies  over  it.     If  you  uhdertake  the  to  give  you  the  bearings,  and  you 

work,  with  this  story  for  the  basis  shall  be  introduced, 

of  the  plot,  don't  disappoint  your  In  the  pleasant  month  of  A  ugtist, 

readers  as  a    Western  editor  did,  184 — ^  a  traveller,  with  knaj^ack 

who  gave   the  first  chapter   of  a  on  his  back,  might  have  been  aeea 

romance  in  a  number  of  his  paper,  wending    his   way   in    the   earlj 

in  which  he  excited  their  imagin-  rooming  along  the  cheerful  shores 

ations  and  sympathies  to  the  high-  of  Lake  Zurich,  between  Rappe^ 

est  pitch  over  the  hero,  whom,  after  schwyl  and  Wesen.     Not  to  keep 

conducting  through  the  most  heart-  you  in  suspense  as  to  the  identity 

rending,  soul-crushing  scenes,  and  of  this  early  traveller,  I  will,  by 

hair-breadth  escapes,  he  causes  to  your  leave,  step  into  his  shoes,  (so 

rush  to  the  edge  of  a  frightful  pre-  act  by  the  way,  I  shall  have  deep 

cipice,  over   which,   after    sundry  reason  to  repent  of  before  long,) 

wringings  of  the  hands,  and  roll-  and  assume  the  responsibilities  of 

ings  of  the  eyes,  he  dashes  him  head-  hero, 

long.  Arrived  at  Zurich  shortly  after 

Great  was  the  anxiety,  great  our  temporary  separation  at  Mu- 
the  suspense  for  the  next  issue,  nich.  I  purposed  with  myself  run- 
They  knew,  that  being  a  hero,  he  ning  down  as  far  as  Thusis  to 
could  not  have  been  killed,  or  hurt  examine  the  celebrated  Pass  of  the 
by  the  fall,  for  nothing  harms  these  Splugen,  at  Via  Mala,  (or  Verio- 
heroes.  The  paper  came,  but  not  renes  Loch,  as  the  (xermans  more 
a  word  on  the  all-absorbing  sub-  expressively  call  it,)  taking  the 
ject  Another  came,  and  still  ihe  baths  of  Pfeflfers,  and  Chur  by  the 
mystery  that  shrouded  the  fate  of  way;  and  returning,  to  branch  ofi 
the  hero  was  unravelled.    Suspense  at  Richenau,  cross  the  mountains 
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of  Glarus  and  Uri,  to  Altorf,  aod  never  failed  in  that  hospitable  ca»- 

thence  to  Lucerne.    The  trip   as  torn,  of  salating  the  stranger  as 

contemplated,  would  have  doubtless  they  passed.    The  road,  for  a  few 

been  a  very  pleasant  one ;  and  it  niiles,  runs  along  the  border  of  the 

was  with  the  full  intention  of  raak-  lake,  and  then  follows  the  course 

iDg  it  so,  that  I  left  Zurich.     Fail-  of  the  Linth  Canal.    I  have  pre- 

ing  to  get  any  satisfactory  informa-  pared  you  to  look  for  lamentations, 

tion  from  the  captain  of  the  little  in  speaking  of  the  shoes  I  stepped 

lake    steamer,   as  to  her  hour  of  into.     Unfortunately  for  my  feet, 

departure. — [These  German  Swit-  but  fortunately  for  my  good  for- 

zers,  in  their  obliviousness  to  time,  tune,  these  were  a  horrible  pair  of 

would  match  the  ^  provoking  Ital-  horrid  "  Brummagems"  I  had  pur- 

ian,''  of  whom  you   complain   as  chased    in  England,   on   a    high 

deficient  in  all   idea  of  distance.!  recommendation  of  their  superior 

I  had  come  as  far  as  Rapperschwyl  qualities  as  walking  shoes,  but  that 

the  day  before,  by  diligence,  where  was  in  the  days  of  my  greenness. 

I  took  a  bed  for  the  night,  and  They  were  as  hard,  Paul,  as  un* 

from  whence,  as  hinted  above,  the  yielding,  stiJOT,  rigid,  inflexible  and . 

traveller's   walk   on  that  pleasant  horny,   as  the  most  obstinate  of 

August  morning  commenced.  Dutch  sabots. 

Well  did  I  feel  repayed  for  my  Soon  after  passing  Schmerikon, 

choice  of  conveyance  from  Zurich ;  my  feet  began  to  blister,  and  by 

the  diligence    bringing   me    into  the  time  I  had  reached  the  Ziegei 

more  intimate    contact   with  the  Briicke,  they  had  attained  to  such  a 

interesting  localities  that  line  the  degreeof  inflamation,  that  thepain 

Lake's  shores.     I    am   clearly   of  became  well    nigh   insupportable, 

opinion,  that  if  Lake  Lucerne,  (or  I  was  forced  to  call  a  halt    The 

*'Vier   Wald    Scatter    See,")  and  bare   recollection  of  the  excrucia- 

Wallenstatter,  merit  most  aamira-  ting  torments  endured,  occasions, 

tion  for  the  wildness  and  almost  even  to  this  day,  an  involuntary 

savage  grandeur  of  their  scenery,  shudder.    All  the  beauties  of  the 

Lake   Zurich,  with    its    beautiful  way  were    unappreciated.    What 

wooded  slopes,  the  pleasing,  peace-  cared  I  for  beauties,  natural  or  femh 

fal  character  of  its  views,  its   or-  nine  ?    The  beauty  was  all  in  my 

chards,  vineyards  and  innumerable  feet.     They   certainly  were  in    a 

country  seats,  and  villages  nestling  beautiful    plight      The     glorious 

in  foliage,  is  not  only  no  less  an  valley  of  Glarus  might  unfold  its 

object  of  delight,  but  inspires  niost  glories  never  so  glonously.     What 

of  that  feeling  which  would  make  were  its  charms  to  me  ?  The  snowy 

us  linger,  and   love  to  make  our  peaks  of  Glftrnisch   might  tower 

home  amid  such  happy  scenes.  up  behind  it — what  cared  I?    The 

The  walk  from  Rapperschwyl  to  impetuous  Linth  might  flow,  and 

Wesen  is  eighteen  miles,  (no  great  the  history  of  its  subjugation  to 

distance  for  us,   who    had   made  the  skill  of  Escher  come  to  mind ; 

twice  that  in  a  day.)   Although  the  but  who  was  Oonrad  Escher  9    Let 

hour  was  early,  the  way  was  enii-  his  wife  admire  him  I  or  who  was 

▼ened  by  numbers  of  the  country  anything,  or  anybody  to  me,  whose 

people    in  their  picturesque    cos-  feelings    were    all   submerged    in 

tumes,  bearing  their  wares  to  mar-  those   accursed,   bloody*  Brumma- 

ket    For  the  most  part  they  had  gems  ? 

carts,  drawn   by  very   meek-faced  Like  the  daughters  of  old,  I  sat 

donkeys,  who  (not  the  donkeys,)  down  by  the  waters;  not  to  weep, 
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0  no !  not  to  hang  anything  up,  of  my  knife  to  the  leather  opposite 
aave,  in  fancy,  the  cobbler  of  those  all  the  tender  places,  I  was  able, 
shoes ;  bat  to  bathe  my  homing  with  the  help  of  a  good  staff,  and 
feet  in  the  cooling  stream,  and  to  a  decided  limp,  to  resume  my  walk, 
think  of  kindred  subjects.    Of  Job  It  was  a  sore  trial  though,  as  yon 

1  thought^  but   not  I  fear  in  pa-   may  guess,  and  yet, 1  wooM 

tience;  of  Popes  and  instruments  not  have  been  spared  it;  no, not  lor 
of  torture;  of  the  inquisition ;  of  a  thousand  blisters.  It  was  my 
wheels  and  iron  maidens,  and  the  passport  to  the  tender,  platonie, 
thumb  screw.  I  believe  some  soft  nursing  care  of  a  legitimate  de- 
thoughts  of  home  and  country  also  soendant  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
struggled  through  my  mind ;  and  It  was  my  introduction  to  a  new 
that  this   wearing   one's  self  out  chapter  in  life's  biography. 

with  long  walks,  rubbing  one's  feet  I  hobbled,  as  best  I  could,  to  ths 

to  blisters,  and  otherwise  putting  inn  of  Wesen,  entered  unceremo* 

one's  self  to  a  deal  of  trouble,  ex-  niously,  threw  aside  my  knapssck 

pense  and  annoyance,  for  the  silly  and  called  for  mine  host.   Present- 

crratification  of  running  from  one  ly,  a  short,   sun-burnt,   thick  Mt, 

Bttle  place  to  another  like  place,  to  good-natured-looking  man,  in  blue 

see  how  this  one  differed  from  that,  blouse,  entered,  and  inquired  after 

and  both  from  anything  inviting,  my  wants.    **  Remedies,  my  good 

when   one  might   have  remain^  man,  a  room  for  a  few   days^  and 

quietly  at  home,  got  married  and  something  presently  to    eat ;  bat 

kissed  his   wife,  and   enjoyed   his  first,  remedies    for    my    blistered 

0iium  eum  dig,^  without  blisters —  feet"  He  said  he  was  just  starting 

was  voted  a  unanimous  bore.  for  his  field  at  some  distance,  where 

A  survey  of  casualties  revealed  he  was  very  busy ;  that  his  fm 

one  enormous  blister  directly  under  was  not  very  well,  with    a    baby 

the  right  heel,  rendering  that  foot  only  some  few   days  old,  but  his 

completely  horn   de    walking ;    a  daugher  Lucie   **  was  amart    and 

large  abrasion   on  the  left  ankle,  used  to  waiting,"  and  would  fa^ 

two  small    water-blisters    on   the  nish  me  with  a  room,  and  serve  me 

ends  of  the  toes,  one  large  one  at  in  any  way  ;  I  had  only  to  ask  for 

the  swell  of  the  great  toe,  three  at  what  I   wanted.    I  thanked  him. 

the  sides  of  my  feet,  besides  seve-  Nothing  could  have  possibly  been 

ral  contusions  indiscriminately  dis-  more    agreeable   to    my  feelings, 

Ksed.  What  then  was  to  be  done  f  though  I  had  not  seen  Lucie ;  bat 

came  the  question  ;  that  I  could  the  name  was  sweet,  and  that  wss 

not,  without  great  difficulty,  even  something.     I    somehow    felt    iti 

make  the  distance  to  Wesen,  which  owner  could  not  be  less  so.    Mine 

was  still  several  miles  distant,  was  host  withdrew, 

clear,  and  clearer  still,  that  I  could  I  was  not  kept  long  in  siispenae, 

not  continue  my  journey  beyond  for  I  had  only  been  some  moroenli 

that  place,  and  would  I  find  shelter  drawing  pictures  of  Lucie  on  the 

and  hospital  accommodations  there?  canvas    of  my    fancy,   when  the 

Thus  questioning  with  myself,  as  I  door  of  the  waiting-room  opened, 

sat  on  the  canal  bank,  paddling  my  and  the  object  of  many  an  after, 

feet  in  the  grateful  tide,  and  medl^  private     contemplation    presented 

tating  on  the  steps  to  be  taken,  I  herself.    Bat  how  shall  I  paint  her, 

soon   began    to   experience    relief  to  give   you  an  appreciative  pic- 

iirom  the  cooling  application.    In  tnre?    Do  you  suppose  two  per- 

an  hour  or  more,  by  the  free  use  sons  ever  yet  caught  the  same  idea 
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of  beauty  from  dMcription,  how-  atand  them — ^I  never  could ;  be- 
ever  minute  and  particular?  It  is  cause,  do  yon  see,  I  never  could 
with  beauty  as  with  places.  Your  understand  how  they  could  keep 
fiincied  idea  of  Venice,  derived  talking  at  such  a  rate^  when  they 
from  reading,  how  did  it  corres-  were  as  motionless  as  sleep;  nor 
pond  with  the  reality  ?  And  were  how,  when  speaking,  they  were 
your  ideas  one  with  mine  ?  I  able  to  produce  such  a  compound 
shall,  therefore,  despairing  to  draw  sensation  of  fascination  and  em- 
ber to  the  life,  be  very  general,  barrassment  But  I  will  say  no 
In  stature,  she  was  short;  you  more;  thus  was  Lucie  made  up, 
know  my  weakness  for  the  diminu-  in  a  way  that  well-nigh  took  the 
tive  in  beauty  as  more  easily  com-  last  prop  from  Mr.  Grunter's  stoi- 
preh ended,  than  where  charms  are  cism. — [An  honor  finally  reserved 
distributed  over  a  great  deal  of  sur-  for  Mrs.  Grunter] — and  under- 
face.  lu  years,  she  was  just  ^*  where  mined  the  foundations  of  his  first 
the  brook  and  river  meet.**    No  principles. 

gazelle  was  ever  more  graceful  in  She  approached  me  with  simple 
torm,  or  beautifully  rounded  ;  Pot-  self-possession  and  a  modest  sym- 
ter,  hera  was  a  plumpness  posi-  pathy ;  and  inquired,  "  Was  fehlt 
lively  passing  popular  persuasion  Ihnen  mein  HerrT  Never  did 
snd  belief  as  Gottlieb  would  add.  Deutsch  greet  my  ears  so  grate- 
Her  face,  as  a  whole,  I  can  com-  fully.  I  explained  to  her  the  na- 
pare  to  nothing  so  aptly  as  a  ripe  ture  of  my  ailments,  adding,  that 
peach,  with  all  its  ruddiness,  fresh-  after  attending  to  my  wounds,  I 
neas,  juiciness,  ripeness,  just  ready  should  be  glad  of  something  to 
to  be  eaten,  or  melt  on  the  lips,  break  my  fast  upon,  as  I  had  par* 
You  have  seen  such  faces,  Potter —  taken  of  nothing  since  mornmg. 
was  Eatarina's  such  ?  Like  the  She  replied,  in  the  sweetest  way- 
peach,  it  was  oval,  and  running  as  she  stood  before  me  with  her 
over  with  a  gush  of  sweet  expres-  dear  little  arms  folded — I  should 
rion;  like  the  peach,  too,  its  effects  have  whatever  of  best  their  home 
upon  the  eyes  were  to  make  the  afforded,  but  first  my  feet  ought  to 
mouth  water  through  a  mysterious  be  attended  to,  adding — "  Ich  weisa 
sympathy.  Her  eyes  were  large,  was  sie  gleich  curirt''  '^Ein  ein- 
lively  and  expressive,  yet  some-  ziges  Blick  deiues  Angesichtea 
times  shaded  with  a  pensive  cast ;  wire  allein  genug,"  I  said  in  the 
revealing  an  expanse  of  blue,  it  best  German  I  could  muster ;  at 
was  heaven  to  lose  one's  self  which  she  smiled,  protesting  that 
within.  Simplicitv's  very  fingers  was  but  a  poor  remedy  for  most 
had  arranged  her  hair,  whose  dark  things,  the  which  I  felt  like  con- 
brown,  luxuriant  growth,  was  drawn  tradicting,  but  only  excepted  a 
above  her  ears^  displaying  a  well-  broken  heart.  But  Lucie  illustra- 
sbaped  temple  and  forehead.  Her  ted  the  practical, 
lips  were  indescribable ;  red  as  ru-  She  presently  withdrew,  and 
bies  to  be  sure;  but  though  I  soon  returned  with  a  decanter  in 
looked  at  them  long  and  oflen —  one  hand  and  a  plate  in  the  other, 
though  I  once  even  presumed  so  I  experienced  an  internal  sense  of 
iiu,  as  by  the  blessing  of  ye  gods,  relief  at  the  view,  thinking  she 
to  just  touch  them  with  some-  was  going  to  administer  to  the  in- 
thing — a  little  feather  I  believe —  ner  man  for  the  comfort  of  the 
to  try  their  texture  and  see  if  they  outer.  I  was  about  stating  I  had 
were  real :  I  never  could  under-  no  objections  in  the  world  to  such 
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B  treatment,   when   remarkiog  a  her  handa,)  removed  those  "  dread* 

linen  bandage  hanging  from  her  M  Bhoes,**  where  I  sbonid  **  never 

arm,  some  natural  misgivings  arose,  see  them  again,**  and  supplied  thdr 

She  soon  cut  conjectures  short  by  place  with  a  pair  of  old  soft  slip- 

remarking  **  here  are  brandy  and  pers. 

tallow  for  joo,  meinherr,  a  certain  My  dear  Paul,  I  know  of  no 
cure."  **  But,  my  dear  young  lady,"  one  who  more  truly  appreciates 
I  suggested,  **how  are  they  to  be  the  pure,  unadulterated  enjoyments 
applied? — they  have  no  affinity  and  of  the  table  than  thyself;  but  this 
won't  mix  ;  haven't  you  the  wing  would  have  been  the  happiest  meal 
of  a  chicken,  or  even  a  cracker  of  your  life,  could  yon  have  been 
and  a  bit  of  cheese,  that  would  waited  on  by  those  comely  po- 
assimilatebetter  with  the cogniacf  lished  arms  as  was  I;  could  T<ra 
'*  £i,  ja  wohl,"  said  she,  laughing,  have  realized  a  bewitching  little 
'*  aber  alles  zu  seiner  Zeit ;"  prov-  satellite  revolving  round  your  poles 
ing  Miss  Lucie  systematic  as  well  as  did  I.  **Did  it  act  as  a  bitten  P 
as  practical,  I  could  only  reply,  I  hear  yon  ask.  Proh  pudor !  Pot- 
'*  Dein  Wille  geschehe,"  and  com-  ter ;  homo  mm  !  Did  the  old 
raenced  removing  my  stockings  padre  at  the  Simplon  hospice  act 
preparatory  to  the  anointing  pro-  as  a  bitters  to  stimulate  your  ap- 
cess.  Oh  how  grateful  1  never  for-  petite  f  Man  must  eat,  of  neces- 
get  it,  Paul — brandy  and  tallow,  sity ;  and,  it  must  needs  be  far 
Lucie  stood  by  and  directed  ope-  more  exciting  to  the  gastronomic 
rations,  while  I  did  the  manipula-  functions,  to  be  conscious  of  a  fair 
ting.  **Now  a  little  tallow,"  she  pair  of  hands,  in  a  perpetual  round 
would  say,  **  now  some  cogniac ;"  of  proximity  and  temptation  aboot 
^  rub  the  tallow  well  in,  then  apply  one's  ears,  than  of  a  gray  old  pa- 
the  cogniac;"  how  sentimental  of  dre  opposite  asleep,  and  ** nodding 
my  little  heroine,  to  be  saying  such  unconscious  approbation"  to  the 
things.  If  I  paused  a  moment  in  damage  you  are  committing.  Of 
the  operation,  whether  for  contem-  the  viands,  it  may  be  said  thej 
plation,  or  to  ask  a  question,  or  it  were  choice ;  there  stood  the  same 
may  be  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  decanter  before  introduced  ;  there 
tasting  a  little  of  the  remedy,  she  was  the  cold  chicken ;  not  even  the 
would  scold  in  such  a  sweet  way —  crackers  were  wanting,  nor  a  sa- 
in a  manner  so  new  to  all  Mr.  G.'s  vory  slice  of  gruydre,  flanked  bj 
ideas  on  that  subject,  he  could  have  some  wholesome  bread  and  butter, 
kept  on  sinning,  to  be  under  per-  The  repast  over,  she  invited  me 
petual  punishment.  to  the  small  parlour  overlookini^ 
The  one  extreme  being  thus  the  lake;  there  we  sat  and  passed 
properly  cared  for,  and  the  other  the  few  remaining  hours  of  the 
pleasingly  occupied,  the  very  next  day  in  pleasant  conversation.  She 
consideration  became  decidedly  the  asked  me  of  my  joumeyings,  and 
state  and  condition  of  the  mean,  whither  I  was  going:  whence  I 
The  obstreperous  little  fellow,  who  came  last,  and  of  England  and  mj 
quarters  in  that  portion  of  the  hu-  people.  When  she  learned  my 
man  barracks,  began  to  make  him-  home  was  in  America,  such  a  far- 
self  heard  by  unmistakable  tokens,  off  land,  what  interest  she  mani- 
To  his  wants,  the  indefatigable  fested  1  "  1st  es  doch  mdglich  T 
Lucie  next  addressed  herself ;  first,  she  would  repeat.  I  told  her  of 
however,  having  (for  I  had,  by  thia  the  prosperity  of  many  of  her 
time,  paaaively  resigned  myself  into  countrymen  who  had  found  a  home 
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tbere ;  it  seemed  to  touch  her  little  most  decided  symptoms  of  asthma, 

heart,  Potter,  and  she  visited  its  it  left  a  pleasing  impression.     She 

OTerflowings  in  renewed  interest  in  sang  several  pretty  Swiss  airs — one 

myself.  I  asked  her  name.  ^^Lucie—  in  particular,  which  she  gave  with 

Lucie   Landesm utter .^*      ^  Heaven  peculiar  naiveU.    I  listened  to  it 

forfend  T  I   exclaimed,   in  a   Ian-  with  especial   pleasure,  and  fisked 

gnage  she  did  not  understand ;  and  her  to  copy  for  me.     Here  it  is  in 

do  you  helieve  the  little  jade,  as  if  Lucie*s  own  words : 

struck  by  a  new  idea,  ran  off  and  cc  du  ^i„t  mir's  ja  nil  flbel  oehma, 

brought  an  old    musty  register,  in  Wenn  i  nU  meh  zudi  komma; 

which  she  asked    me    to    record  Denn  du  weisst  ja  allzu  wohl, 

my  name.    "Semoon    Groontar,"  W-^um  i  nit  meh  komma  soli. 


fancied  I  was  advancing  too  rapid- 
ly, for  she   presently  spoiled  the  D^^n  ^»ch6nen  Strauss,  i  hab  ihn  gAin- 

prettiest  of  t^U  d  Utes^hj  asking  Habfhng'pflflckt.undhabihng'banden ; 

me  if  I  would  sing  for  her.     The  Doch  du  weisst  ja  all  zn  wohi. 

fact  appears  to  be,  Paul,  our  friend-  ^er  den  Strauss  nun  habe  soil, 

ship,  or  likeness  of  souls,  progress-  o  hatl  i's  nur  verschlafo  kdone! 

ing  in  the  same  ratio,  was  full  a  Doch  i  kann's  nit*  Ihust  mir'slahma; 

month  old;    and  she  called  me  fe^^f IM.': rou!"' 
Semoon,  as  unconcerned  and  natu- 
rally as   if  we   had    been    school-  Hier  nnterm  Bru.tlaW  that  mir's  poch«, 

'  Korom  an  s  Herz  mi,  Uss  die  dracka ! 

.  *«••  ^o  weieat  ja  all  xu  wohl, 

There  stood    in   the  corner    a  Dasa  i  di  nit  meh  drucka  aoll." 

primitive  instrument,  mounted  on        p,„,^  ^^^4  g^t  day  and  evening, 
1^  like  a  magnified  m.isic-box ;  ^  ,ith  charming,  uncon- 

to  this  she  led  me.    I  obliged  her  ^j^^^  rapidity,  followed  by  others 

as  well  as  I  knew  how.     Of  course  „„  ,^  charmingly  unconscious  in 

she  WM  pleased.    My  sensations  jh^jr  flj  1,^^  ^1^,  ,,i  !,,;„_  ^rthly 

were  different:  I  was  not  satisfied  ^^^^  3„  ^^^^  ^„d  ^  jid  this  trea- 

with  myself.    The  organ,  if  I  may  ^^^^  ^^,^^  of  my  life.     There 

so  style  it,  was  supplied  with  air  by  -^  |«,mething  very  affecting,  Potter, 

means  of  an  obstinate    pedal  ar-  ^^out  these  early  loves.    Do  they 

rancement  underneath ;    and   the  „„!  take  a  more  tender  hold  on 

rocking  motion,  to  and  fro,  neces-  ,1,^  1,^^  than  the  maturer  passions 

wiry  to  keep  it  in  wind,  together  ^f  our  riper  yeareJ  With  a  slight 

with  the  effort  to  bring  out  any  ^iteration,  how  happily  does  that 

tones  with  effiBct,  had  nearly  dislo-  „ell -conceived  couplet  express  the 

cated  my  neck.    I  asked  Lucie  m  ^^^  j^j^  of  ^■^^Q^  early  relations  t 

turn,  to  favour  me  ;«nd  fearing  lest  ..q  ^^,,  ,„  .^^  „,j  ^.,„  ^,     ^.^  ,„ 
such  a  mishap  might  befal  her,  vol-       ^in, 

unteered     to     supply     the     breath  T^o  the  first  little  darlings  we  caught 

while  she  should  play  and  sing.       with  a  pin?" 
Her  voice  was  natural,  and   very        But  under  the  kindly  ministra- 

sweet,  though   uncultivated ;    but  tions  of  my  little  Samaritan,  my 

taking  into  account  the  wheezing  feet   were   at  length   in    walking 

of  the    instrument,    (attributable  order ;  and  when  I  bade  her  adieu, 

perhaps  to  the  name  of  the  place,)  and  put  a  ring  on  her  £nger  for  a 

which  manifested,  all  the  while,  the  keepsake,  with  six  or  seven  seals 
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by  tbe  side  of  it,  I  thought  she  leas    nnsoaceptible    to    sublanaiy 

looked  a  very  little  as  if  she  would  charms   than    8,  Grunter,  wonW 

like  to  go  along.    But  theproprie-  never  have  departed  a  unit  from 

ty  of  duplicating  at  that  time  not  Wesen.     Farewell  Lucie ! 
being  altogether  apparent^  I  did  Yours.  8  G 

her  the  justice  to  reflect,  that  one  ^ 


KO. 
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ir    n^     Q'  •**  instrument  universally  known— 

My  JJear  dtman,—  ^^^  ^  ^^^^.^  .^^  ^j^.^  ^^^^  ^^  p^ 

Tbe  description  of  your  maid  of  Ucal  results  will  be  immense. 

Wesen  is  only  equalled  in  beauty  Grunter,  how    could   you  tear 

by  its  enthuuasm,  and   shows  a  yourself  away  from  a  girl  that  ssag 

heart  as  youthful   at  as  at  to  you  such  a  touching  little  song! 

twenty,  when  you  first  sighed  and  YouVe  a  monster  of  indifference, 

wrote  verses.    I    commend   your  To  be  sure,  I  don't  quite  coraprs- 

steadfast  adherence  to  the  peach  in  bend  Lucie's  verses;  but  I  recognise^ 

the  delineation ;  it  gives  unity  to  now   and   then,   a  landmark  like 

the  picture,  and  makes  it  soft  and  Herz,  Ach,  Liebe,  dbc,  which  keep 

downy.    But  don't  you  lay  your*  me  atf  eourant  of  the  sentiment,  in 

self  open  to  the  charge  of  being  a  a  general  way,  and  leads  me  to  sn 

"  wretched  latitudinarian,"  as  the  estimate  of  the  profundity  of  her 

invalid  old  lady  styled  herself,  when  despair; — as  sailors  get  a  fair  no- 

you  make  Lucie  reveal   ^  an  ex-  tion  of  the  average  depth  of  the 

pause  of  blue  it  were  heaven  to  channel  by  an  occasional  cast  of  tbe 

lose  one's  self  in  1"    All  this  in  a  lead. 

lady's  eye — for  she  was  evidently  no  In  place  of  renewing  my  reool- 

blue-stocking  I      You  think  not —  lections  of  Rome,  I  send  yon  the 

considering  the  all-pervadingness  of  following  letter.     With  your  ran- 

the  eye,  in  the  first  place,  and  of  the  ning  commentaries,  the  text  will 

blue  in  the  eye,  in  the  second  place,  appear  even  longer  than  it  is.    Yon 

Very  well — 1  recall  the  suggestion,  know  very  well  the  officer  to  whom 

You  have,  however,  indicated  a  it  was  addressed — one  of  the  purest 

striking  mode  of  ingratiating  one's  and  best  our  service  has  ever  known, 

self  into  a  lady's  favour,  viz. :  by  and  who  has  himself  traversed  on 

blowing  the  bellows  for  her!    I  a  public  mission  a  part  of  the  coun- 

think,  Grunter,  I  see  you  at  it  now!  tries  you  and  I  have  seen  together. 

Did  you  go  down  on  one  knee  to  do  I  have  often  spent  happy  evenings 

it  ?    I  never  knew  you  to  puf  your  one  of  a  circle  of  subalterns  who 

way  into  a  lady's  graces  before,  delighted  in  getting  the  Colonel  on 

Wouldn't  the  principle  hold  as  well  his  travels,  and  hear  his  genial  sto- 

whether  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  ries,  so  pregnant  with  humor  and 

were  under  the  coffee-pot  as  under  incident.    The  service,  alas  I  knows 

the  key-board?    In  other  words,  him  no  more;  not  that  his  kind 

won't  your  invention  apply  to  the  spirit  has  departed  from  amongst 

kitchen? — that's  what  I  would  elu-  the  living,  but  that  he  has  turned 

cidate  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  his  good  sword  into  a  more  peaee- 

at  large.     We  write  to  instruct  ad  ful  implement.    After  a  service  of 
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more  than  forty  years,  spent  in  un-  ting  remark  of  Humboldt—^'*  not  a 
remitting  devotion  to  his  duties,  he  ruin,  but  a  pyramid.^  So  much  of 
was  compelled,  by  the  refusal  of  preface  to  tne  letter : 

the  only  leave-of-absence  he   had  

asked  for  in  twenty  years,  to  elect 

between  the  sacrifice  of  great  pe-  Romb,  Sept,  184—. 

cuniary  interests  and  his  commis-  ,.  -,  xy  »  i 
won,  in  a  time  of  peace.  I  have  ^V  ^^^  Colonel,— 
seen  the  Colonel  lately,  amid  the  It  is  a  weighty  matter  to  write  a 
green  foliage  and  towering  trees  of  letter  from  Rome.  It  is  worse  than 
his  retreat.  The  same  winning  Niagara.  One  is  expected  to  be 
smile,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  filled  and  overflowinff  with  senti- 
see,  still  greets  his  friends.  The  roent,  and  that  too  of  a  rare  kind, 
only  subject  to  which  he  did  not  al-  New  expressions  roust  be  used  to 
lade  with  satisfaction  was  his  retire-  describe  emotions  different  from 
ment  from  the  army.  He  had,  he  those  of  your  thousand  predecea- 
said,  hoped  to  close  his  days  as  he  sors.  Now,  this  you  will  see  is  a 
had  liegun  his  labours,  in  the  hon-  matter  of  some  difficulty ;  and  were 
orable  service  of  his  country.  He  I  to  express  my  feelings  as  I  passed 
had  made  every  effort  to  find  some  sleepily  through  the  Porto  del  Pop- 
compromise  between  his  duties  to  oil  into  the  great  city  of  Rome,  and 
those  about  him  and  the  impera-  rumbled  along  under  the  shadow  of 
tive  mandate  of  authority,  in  vain.  St.  Peter\  over  the  *'  foaming  Ti* 
Now,  the  Colonel,  as  you  know  ber,**  where  Caesar  bathed,  and,  if 
would  have  given  his  whole  heart,  we  may  believe  Cassius,  drank  roor ) 
and  I  believe  all  the  property  he  of  the  yellow  fiood  than  was  good 
coold  call  his  cnvn,  to  the  exigen-  for  him,  I  doubt  if  there  would  be 
des  of  his  country ;  but  an  entire  anything  new  or  entertaining  in 
sacrifice  of  the  welfare  of  others  to  them.  Great,  strong  emotion — 
the  whim  of  passing  power  would  emotion  that  makes  the  heart  leap, 
have  been  merely  quixotic.  So,  or  causes  the  dew  to  start  on  your 
with  deep  mortification,  and  regret  brow — such,  for  example,  as  you,  my 
yet  more  profound,  he  retired  to  dear  Colonel  felt,  when  you  ascend- 
the  welcome  of  the  beautiful  elms  ed  out  of  the  great  Swedish  iron 
under  which  I  found  him.  Pos-  mine  in  an  open  bucket,  and  stand- 
sessing  the  will  and  the  means  to  ing  on  its  edge,  looked  down  a 
confer  happiness  upon  those  about  thousand  feet  into  a  yawning  gul( 
him,  he  finds  abundant  scope  for  into  whose  blackness  you  might  be 
useful  employment,  and  is  a  man  of  precipitated  by  the  parting  of  a 
Dotein  his  neighbourhood  and  in  his  nempen  thread — emotions  which 
native  State.  Having  le^l  a  life  of  caused  you  to  leave  the  marks  of 
purity,  honesty,  and  usefulness,  the  your  grip  on  the  iron  bale  of  your 
retrospect  of  his  past  days  gives  bucket  car;  such  leave  an  impres- 
him  pleasure,  and  he  likes  to  meet  siou  that  may  be  conveyed  in  strik- 
tbose  whose  presence  carries  him  ing  language,  and  have  the  force 
back  to  his  more  public  life.  The  of  novelty.  Perhaps,  had  I  fallen 
old  age  of  such  a  man,  closing  a  out  of  the  copper  ball  of  SL  Peter's 
long  life  of  activity  in  the  public  on  the  roof  beneath,  I  should  have 
lervii'e,  and  beautified  by  the  exer-  had  some  very  strong  emotion ;  and 
ciseof  the  cardinal  virtues  in  private  had  I  lived  to  express  it,  I  might 
life,  justifies  the  application  of  Bay-  how  have  a  new  idea  to  convey 
tid  Taylor's  reply  to  a  self-depreca-  to  you.    In    default   of    a    little 
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accident  like  that^  the  non-occur-  inclined  to  think  he  had  dropped 

rence  of  which  you  will«  I  am  sure,  out  of  the  clouds  upon  them.    It  is 

excuse,  I  beg  jou  will  not  expect  quite  evident  that  Emperors,  if  they 

anything  smart  or  profound,  and  so  are  not  omnipresent,  can  travel  very 

not  suffer  from  disappointment.  fast. 

Before  I  forget  it,  I  may  as  well  I  grieve  to  confess  it — ^and  I  beg 
tell  you  that,  at  Genoa,  I  saw  your  you  will  not  mention  the  matter  at 
old  friend^  the  Czar  Nicholas,  as  ^  our  mess,'* — but  I  have  been  difr- 
well  as  the  Empress  and  the  armed  on  entering  the  territory  of 
Dutchess  Olga,  with  whose  appear-  his  Holiness — disarmed,  too,  by  a 
ance  your  relations  had  made  roe  mere  man  in  buckram,  wearing  a 
familiar.  The  Emperor  is,  in  per-  frock-coat  buttoned  up  to  the  thr^ 
sonal  appearance,  all  one  would  and  a  round  hat.  My  cherished 
fiincy,  in  one  of  his  exalted  position,  revolver,  the  emblem  of  my  nation- 
Sitting  on  a  large  bay  horse,  and  ality,  which  lay  quietly  in  my 
wearing  the  uniform  of  a  Colonel  of  trunk,  with  three  barrels  unloaded, 
Hussars,  his  fine  face  and  ruddy  and  the  cones  of  the  others  dog- 
complexion  contrasted  well  with  the  ged  with  a  six  months'  rust,  was 
bear-skin  cap ;  and  the  glance  of  seized  on  with  avidity  by  the  police 
his  eye,  as  it  swept  over  the  field  of  of  the  *^  Papa,"  and  now  remains  i& 
parade,,  showed  one  used  to  the  their  possession.  AtCivitaVeccbii, 
pomp  of  display  and  to  the  exertion  where  the  revolver  was  captured, 
of  command.  I  could  not  help  they  told  me  it  would  be  restored  to 
thinking  of  Scott,  as  I  looked  on  me  at  Rome,  but  the  predictioii 
the  bold  figure  of  the  Emperor,  hasnot,  thus  far,  been  verified;  and  I 
Both  are  much  above  the  ordinary  shrewdly  suspect  it  has  found  its 
stature  of  men,  though  the  Amen-  way  to  the  Vatican,  where  his  Holi- 
can  chief  would  tower  half  a  head  ness  is  having  its  mechanism  ex- 
above  even  Nicholas,  who  can  amined.  The  circumstance  brings 
doubtless  look  down  on  most  of  his  me,  however,  in  daily  comrounica- 
Bubjects.  Both  have  fair  hair,  tion  with  a  sharp  eyed  Secretary, 
ruddy  complexion  and  light  eyes;  who  persists  in  assuring  me  that  my 
and  both  have  the  sharp,  fearless  property  is  in  good  hands,  (a  con- 
look  of  men  accustomed  to  extort  firmation  of  my  surmise  that  the 
prompt  obedience.  The  Emperor,  Pope  himself  has  a  hand  in  the 
however,  sits  low  in  his  saddle,  matter,)  and  that  the  affair  is  pro- 
whilst  the  supporters  of  the  con-  gressing  to  a  conclusion  that  will 
queror  of  Mexico  are  not  made  for  be  satisfactory  to  all  the  high  cob- 
the  circumstances  of  a  rapid  re-  tracting  parties  concerned.  In  the 
treat.  meantime,  as  pistoles  are  more  in 

No  one  knew  that  the  Emperor  vogue  than  pistols,  I  get  along  very 
was  in  Genoa  until  the  morning  of  well  without  my  detonating  little 
the  review  in  his  honour ;  and  I  was  friend,  whose  society  was  rather  aa 
astonished  when,  in  passing  a  pal-  encumbrance  than  an  asaistanoSi 
ace,  I  saw  issue  forth  an  escort  pre-  I  only  hope  that  no  harm  may 
ceding  a  grand  figure  on  hon^back,  come  to  ^^  parties"  in  high  quarters 
accompanied  by  the  King  ot  Sar-  from  incautiously  meddling  with 
dinia,  and  was  told  it  was  the  Em-  what  they  don't  fully  comprehend, 
peror.  But  a  few  days  before,  the  I  am  sometimes  apprehensive  that 
newspapers  had  told  us  of  his  I  may  be  taken  up,  tried  and  con- 
presence  in  a  remote  part  of  his  do-  victed  of  introducing  an  infernal 
minions,  and  the  Genoese  seemed  machine  to  the  Pope's  preaenceu    If 
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I  am  arraigned,  being  a  bit  of  a  with  its  millions  of  inhabitants ; 

lawyer,  I  am  determined  to  plead  jet,  look  down  on  it  from  the  roof 

non  assumpsit — meaning  that  his  6f  St.  Peter's,  and  it  lies  about  you 

Holiness  had  no  business  to  assume  as  flat  as  a  pancake ;  and  you  shall 

the  custody  of  the  mechanism  him-  ascend  the  Quirinal,  and  climb  to 

self.    Meantime,  my  advice  to  all  the  top  of  Monte  Cavallo,  without 

peacefully  disposed  persons  intend-  aquickening  of  the  respiration.  The 

ing  to  travel  is,  to  bring  as  much  capitol  —  the    famous    capitol  — 

money  as  they  choose,  but  to  leave  stands  on  a  mound,  and  is  reached 

their  weapons  unloaded  at  home.  by  a  stairway  ;  and  an  American 

I  must  say,  my  dear  Colonel,  that  boy  would,  for  a  sixpence,  turn  a 
I  am  grievously  disappointed  with  somersault  off  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
Rome.  The  ^^  Eternal  City  "  is  not  into  the  sand  below ! 
what  it  advertises  to  be,  and  I  pro-  On  my  way  to  the  post-office, 
ceed  to  state  the  specifications  to  my  attention  is  called  to  a  cornice 
this  charge  of  false  pretences.  Do  and  a  few  capitals,  filled  in  between 
you  not  recollect  the  pictures  in  the  with  bricks  and  mortar  ;  and  here 
geography  where  there  is  one  with  is  the  famous  Temple  of  Antoninus, 
''Rome  "  printed  under  it,  a  perfect  or  all  that  remains  of  it,  smiling  at 
mass  of  huge  buildings,  evidently  a  fish  market  round  the  corner, 
ruined  beyond  all  redemption? —  The  Pantheon  spreads  its  protect- 
pillars  falling  and  prone,  like  de-  ing  wings  over  two  bits  of  streets, 
feated  giants — great  arches  without  eilber  of  which  takes  you  to  the 
piers,  and  piers  without  arches — all  theatre.  Think  of  the  Pantheon — 
brought  into  one  glance  of  the  eye?  once  the  temple  of  the  gods — ^as  a 
Now,  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  pointing-board  to  a  minor  theatre, 
that  there  is  nothing  of  this  sort  It  utterly  annihilates  alt  pre-con- 
bere !  That  picture,  which  I  regard  ceived  notions  of  the  fitness  of 
as  an  advertisement  of  Rome  for  things,  and  makes  one  quite  laugh 
the  benefit  of  speculators,  is  a  sheer  with  contempt  at  geographies  and 
imposture.  I  am,  at  this  moment,  the  wisdom  they  pretend  to  be 
writing  at  a  new,  handsomely  builc  stored  with, 
hotel,  looking  out  on  a  square  in  It  is  true,  that  an  imaginative 
the  midst  of  the  city,  where  there  man  like  Byron,  might  find  on 
is  not  a  ruin,  nor  a  broken  column,  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  mind  ye, 
nor  a  tottering  arch  in  sight ;  and  I  in  the  Coliseum,  the  CsesaFs'  pa- 
have  to  walk  half  a  mile  from  my  lace,  the  Forum  and  other  disjecta 
elegant  porte  cocker^  to  see  either  of  membra  of  antiquity,  materials 
those  things  of  which  Rome,  ac-  with  which  to  supply  the  fuel  of 
cording  to  the  geography,  consists,  his  fancy.  But  we  know  very 
Moreover,  I  saunter  the  whole  well  the  difference  between  the 
length  of  a  street  called  the  Corso,  realm  of  the  poet  and  the  capital 
and,  instead  of  the  silence  which  of  the  Pope — between  the  city 
ought  to  brood  over  desolation,  the  where  it  is  declared  our  path  lay 
street  is  thronged  with  carriages 

and   people,  laughing,  telking  and  « O'er   steps   of  broken  thrones   and 
carousing,  as   though  Rome — the  temples"— 

once  "  Mistress  of  the  World,"  who 

was  ruined  so  many  centuries  ago,  and  the  pavi  actually  trod  ;  and 

were  an  Italian  San  Francisco-^a  if  any  enthusiastic  young  Ameri- 

city  of  yesterday,  can,  with  reverted  shirt-collar,  ex- 

Bome  spread  over  seven  hills^  peota  to  "  realize "  the 
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flow  joQ  have  seen,  and  can  appredite. 


Of  Tiber,thro»  •  marble  wiMeraess,"  jj  -,  ^^^  ^„  enlivening  subject,  aod 
on  the  strength  of  a  poet's  asser-  leads  to  melancholy  thooghts.  But 
tion,  he  will  have  his  vision  open-  the  sour-kroui  man  is  worse  thu 
ed  to  the  conviction  that  his  pre-  Marius.  He  leads  yon  to  no  eod 
ceptor  has  been  giving  to  "  airy  of  mournful  comparisons ;  and  joa 
nothings,  a  local  habitation,**  diffi-  rise  from  the  dessert,  marshalliog 
cult  to  find  at  the  present  day.  the  fragments  of  your  dream  of 

But  the  modern  Romans  esti-  ancient  days  with  the  same  sense 
mate  things  at  their  present  value,  of  desolation  with  which  the 
and  grow  edible  potatoes  in  the  luckless  vender  of  clay  figures  re- 
baths  of  Diocletian  The  cowb,  gards  the  remnants  of  his  ot^- 
too,  (the  hulh  Tou  have  heard  of,)  turned  tray — trifles  in  themselves 
seem  to  make  the  same  use  of  the  yet  his  all.  The  idols  of  your  wor* 
Appian  Way  that  they  do  of  any  ship  lie  in  desolation  about  yoa; 
country  road ;  and  stand  whisking  and  you  have  a  vision,  that  nigbt, 
off  the  flies,  under  the  Arch  of  that  you  saw  them  disappear,  bj 
Septimus  Severus,  as  though  it  troops,  into  the  mammoth  mouth 
were  a  barn  shed,  placed  there  for  of  a  Sphynx,  with  sandy  beard  and 
their  especial  convenience.  All  a  moustache ! 
this  is  very  disenchanting.  In  a  Before  closing  this  letter,  which 
popular  plaza  you  will  find  a  re-  threatens  to  be  tedious,  permit  m% 
nowned  statue,  which  is  used  in  a  after  having  dwelt  on  my  disap> 
manner  to  be  imagined,  rather  than  pointments,  to  revert  to  some  of  mj 
described.  It  is  the  statute  of  gratifications.  The  motto  that 
Pasquin,  and  "when  you  are  in  "beggars  must  not  be  choosers," 
Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do,"  re-  cannot  be  applied  to  those  people, 
fers,  I  believe,  particularly  to  the  *'  qui  trans  mare  currunf*  and 
treatment  this  dishonored  sem-  travel  a  long  way  over-land  be- 
blanee  receives  at  all  hands.  sides,  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  trea- 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  de-  sures  of  these  ancient  lands.  Your 
pressing  occurrences — one  which  cockney,  or  Parisian,  who  runs 
completely  destroys  that  prestige  down  here  in  a  few  days,  ought  to 
of  aucient  Rome  with  which  you  be  contented  with  things  as  he  finds 
enter  its  gates — is  to  sit  at  your  them.  Heeams  nothing,  for  he  does 
table  d*hote,  opposite  to  a  man  of  not  labour.  But  an  American,  who 
light  complexion,  blue  eyes,  sandy  crosses  four  thousand  miles  of  bois- 
beard  and  moustache,  and  long,  terous  "  ocean  wave,"  oppressed 
uncurled,  though  by  no  means  un-  with  sea  sickness,  or  terrified  bj 
greased  locks,  while  he  is  eating  fears  of  drowning,  has  a  certain 
sour  kroutf  No  reserve  of  en-  claim  on  the  amenities  of  even 
thusiasm  can  possibly  triumph  over  classic  antiquity,  which  makes  the 
the  spectacle.  Eating  is  rarely  gratification  of  his  moderate  pre- 
poetical,  either  in  the  abstract  or  conceptions  a  sort  of  duty  on  its 
the  concrete,  unless  the  company  part  Hence,  when  I  grumble 
be  gofis,  and  the  food  ambrosia,  forth  my  dissatisfaction,  I  feel  no 
But  a  German  dillettanti  engulph-  remorse — I  am  but  enjoying  my 
ing  sour  kroutf  under  the  very  rights;  whereas,  if  I  see  a  Job nny 
shadow  of  Trajan's  column,  and  Bull  turning  up  his  nose  at  a  niin, 
within  sound  of  the  Tiber  I  Shade  or  depreciating  a  torso,  I  feel  like 
of  8ervius  Tullins !  Marius  mus-  pitching  into  him.  What  right 
ing  over  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  has  he  to  growl!      The  min  is 
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cheap  to  look  at,  and  the  torso  sides,  I  built  up  a  domci  double,  if 
hasn't  cost  bim  a  sixpence  on  the  you  choo^  to  be  particular,  one 
average.  A  pretty  fellow,  to  be  hundred  feet  high.  I  then  sup- 
sure,  to  be  showing  his  airs  here,  posed  this  to  be  raised  up  bodily, 
Let  him  go  home  and  uncurl  his  by  some  mechanical  contrivance, 
snobbish  nose  in  the  British  Mu-  one  hundred  feet  into  the  air,  and 
seuro,  and  delight  his  thievish  in-  constructed  un^er  it  a  circular 
stincts  before  the  Elgin  marbles,  wall,  making  a  total  of  two  hun- 
This  is  my  torso  and  my  ruin.  I  dred  feet  high.  I  again  raised  this 
broke  my  ribs  over  a  corduroy  mass,  a  moderate  mountain,  as 
railroad,  and  my  ^soul  has  sicken-  before,  two  hundred  feet,  and  built 
ed  o*er  the  heaving  wave"  (didn't  under  it  four  pillars,  each  sixty-five 
the  poet  intend  to  write,  *^  whose  feet  square,  and  each  pillar  equal 
soul  has  heav6d  o'er  the  sickening  to  five  huge  three-story  houses 
wave  V^)  to  get  at  them,  and  I  placed  on  top  of  each  other.  Such 
don't  cnbose  that  his  sneers  shall  was  my  skeleton  of  the  dome, 
roar  my  enjoyment.  So  that  you  Does  this  convey  to  you  any  idea 
see,  if  I  do  abuse  the  short-com-  of  its  immense  proportions  ?  My 
ings  of  antiquity  myself,  I  don't  airy  architecture  took  me  about 
accord  the  permission  to  every  three  seconds,  while  the  structure 
snob  who  thinks  to  imitate  me.  itself  took  nearly  six  generations 
Let  them  first  chasten  themselves  to  its  completion, 
by  penal  sufiering  in  the  cause  of  I  should  be  glad  to  dwell  longer 
virtu,  as  I  have  done,  and  then,  on  others  of  the  wonders  of  Rome, 
perhaps,  I  may  share  with  them  my  that  have  repaid  my  claims  upon 
well-earned  privileges.  them  in  unalloyed  gratification ; 
Shall  I  tell  you  how  I  figured  to  but  you  will  hardly  consider  me 
myself  some  idea  of  the  colossal  premature  in  bidding  you,  for  the 
proportions  of  St.  Peter's  ?  I  took  present,  adieu, 
an  area  of  two  hundred  feet  square.  As  ever,  yours, 
On  this  area,  and  touching  its  four  Paul  Pottkb. 


*'  Nobody  knows  what  strength  of  parts  he  has,  till  he  has  tried  them.  And,  of 
the  understanding,  one  may  most  truly  say,  that  its  force  is  greater,  generally, 
than  it  thinks,  till  it  is  put  to  it.  And.  therefore,  the  proper  remedy  here  is,  bat 
to  set  the  mind  to  work,  and  apply  the  thoughts  vigorously  to  the  business;  foi^ 
it  holds  in  the  struggles  of  the  mind,  as  in  those  of  war,  dum  putant  u  vinetr$ 
vicere.  A  persuasion  that  we  shall  overcome  any  difficulties  that  we  meet  with  in 
the  sciences,  seldom  fails  to  carry  us  through  them.  Nobody  knows  the  strength 
of  his  mind,  and  the  force  of  steady  and  regular  application,  till  he  has  tried. 
This  is  certain :  he  that  sets  out  upon  weak  legs,  will  not  only  go  farther,  but 
grow  stronger,  too,  than  one  who,  with  a  vigorous  constitution  and  firm  limbs 
only  sits  stilL" 

"I  admire  wit  as  I  do  the  wind  :  when  it  shakes  the  trees,  it  is  fine ;  when  ft 
cools  the  wave,  it  is  refreshing ;  when  it  steals  over  the  flowers,  it  is  enchant- 
ing ;  but  when  it  whistles  through  the  key-hole,  it  is  unpleasant.*' 
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WHERE     DWBLLBTH     LOTS? 

Within  the  dome 
Of  paUoe,  or  the  lowlf  roof;  by  dell 
Or  wiadiDg  stream ;  where  art  and  knowledge  dwell, 

Hath  Love  a  home  ? 

And  dwells  she  here, 
Where  falls  the  leaf  beneath  the  winter's  blast, 
And  morning  flowers  before  the  noon  be  past, 

Are  dead  and  sero  ? 

And,  as  at  noon 
The  petals  wither  of  the  early  flower. 
So  droops  the  young  heart  in  its  morning  hour 

And  dies  as  soon. 

Where,  while  the  soul 
Rejoiceth  in  the  dreams  of  beauty  clad 
With  its  own  gorgeous  Itmnings,  doth  the  aad 

And  solemn  toll 

The  years  ring  forth. 
Summon  the  mildew  o*er  them,  and  the  gray 
And  melancholy  vesture  of  decay, 

The  robe  of  earth. 

Where,  when  the  heart 
Hath  built  its  temple,  and  the  columns  fair 
Are  wreathed  with  chaplets  our  soul-garden'a  bear, 

Their  hues  depart. 

And  to  its  fall 
Beneath  the  mould  of  but  a  few  brief  years 
Crnmbleth  the  Beautiful  our  toil  nprears. 

Emblem  of  all, — 

O  then,  what  part 
Hath  she  where  joys  grow  cold  and  fade  away 
Beneath  the  icy  touch  the  world  doth  lay 

Upon  the  heart  ? 

Far  in  the  sphere 
Eternal,  was  her  birth.    She  from  her  home 
And  bright  seraphic  company  bath  come 

A  moment  here. 

Her  wand  of  light 
Hath  touched  these  sublunary  things,  and  given 
To  their  dark  aspects  some  fair  tints  of  Heaven 

Through  mortal  night. 

On  glowing  wings. 
Then  to  eternal  mansions  she  hath  sped. 
But  left  her  tokens,  though  herself  be  fled  j 

For  incense  clings. 

And  haloes  bright 
(Left  by  her  heavenly  touch)  Vound  mortal  love. 
While  she  the  radiant  way  to  homes  above 

Hath  tracked  in  light. 
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ROLLA,  OR  THE  SIEGE  OF  MALTA. 


HO.  IX. 


The  young  Moor  was  scarcely  to  battle  without  his  breast-plate 
out  of  sight,  before  the  party  was  or  his  shield,  and  with  no  other 
overtaken  by  a  band  of  their  own  weapon  than  his  sword,  in  order  to 
brethren  emerging  from  one  of  the  impress  his  men,  as  well  as  his 
parallel  trenches,  on  their  sullen  foes,  with  his  daring  and  his  pre- 
return  to  the  camp.  Their  cap-  tended  invulnerability, 
tain,  a  man  of  medium  size,  was  Having  spoken  a  few  words  to 
thick-set  and  strongly  built,  with  some  of  the  men  of  the  first  party, 
arms  that  could  fell  an  ox  at  a  he  made  his  way  to  the  side  of  the 
blow ;  his  dark,  sun-burnt  face  was  prisoner,  and  addressed  him  in  Spa- 
covered  with  coarse  beard  of  the  nish,  a  language  then  very  gene- 
deepest  red.  Ami  his  thick  and  pro-  rally  understood  and  spoken : — 
jecting  eye-brows  were  of  a  much  **  What  fate  dost  thou  think  is  re- 
darker  hue,  and  cast  a  shade  upon  served  for  thee.  Christian,  for  thine 
his  small,  piercing,  deep-set  eyes,  and  thy  comrades*  obstinacy  in  de- 
and  when  contracted  by  a  frown  fending  yon  worthless  ruins?" 
would  give  them  an  exprassion  of  "  Worthless  thou  dost  not  think 
indescribable  ferocity ;  but  in  its  them,  else  thou  hadst  not  wasted 
natural  state  his  whole  countenance  so  much  time  and  blood  to  take 
was  one  of  great  bonhommie  and  them,*'  answered  Raoul,  proudly, 
good-humour.  His  defensive  ar-  "DogP  muttered  the  other, 
mour  seemed  very  incomplete,  ac-  "  Moslem,"  replied  the  knight, 
cording  to  the  ideas  of  that  day,  for  ''if  thou  hast  come  to  insult  me  in 
it  consisted  only  of  a  round  helmet  my  misfortune,  thou  art  losing 
of  polished  steel,  with  a  spike  upon  time,  for  I  will  not  heed  thee;  and 
the  top,  and  a  thick  breast-plate  of  though  the  worst  fate  would  be  but 
the  same  materials,  under  which  he  my  deserts  for  having  yielded  my- 
wore  a  species  of  brown  leathern  self  a  prisoner,  yet  I  will  tell  thee, 
coat  reaching  to  his  knees,  and  that  thy  lieutenant,  for  I  take  thee 
^rdled  at  the  waist  by  a  thick  to  be  Dragut,  has  promised  me 
black  belt,  from  which  hung  the  treatment  due  to  my  rank." 
scabbard  of  his  sword  and  a  broad-  '^My  lieutenant!"  exclaimed  Dra- 
bladed  dagger;  leather  breeches  gut,  his  eyes  flashing;  *^ how  dares 
covered  his  legs,  and  over  them  he  promise  anything!" 
short  black  boots;  his  arms  were  '*  Perhaps  on  the  presumption  of 
bare  from  the  elbow,  and  upon  his  thy  gallantry  ;  for  a  fairer  lady  I 
left  hung  a  small  shield,  without  have  never  beheld." 
device,  while  in  his  right  he  carried  "Ah!  thou  meanest  Rollo!"  said 
his  short,  broad,  and  very  heavy  the  corsair,  his  face  assuming  a 
sword,  upon  which  he  depended  for  more  pleasant  expression  ;  "she  is 
defence  as  well  as  attack;  indeed,  a  good  girl,  and  willing,  too! — her 
he  had  often  been  known  to  go  in-  promise  is  safe.    Now,  sir  knight, 
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since  thou  knowest  my  name,  wilt  poisoninf^  the  atmosphere  with  box- 

thou  tell  me  thine,  for  a  bold  war-  lous  gases,  and  creating  pestilence, 

rior  I  take  thee  to  be."  always  fatal  to  their  armies.    Has- 

'^MynameisRaoul  de  Eergolet;  san,   the  bold  Aga,  had  brought 

one  which  is  perhaps  not  altogether  back  his  Janisaries  in  good  order 

unknown  to  thee,*'  answered   the  to  their  quarters,  which,  unlike  the 

knight,  drawing  up  proudly.  others,  were  kept  clean,  and  free' 

'*By  the  beard  of  Mahomet  T  from  confusion.  Having  spent  some 

exclaimed  the  other,  holding  back  time  in  giving  orders  for  the  pro- 

a  step  to  have  a  better  view  of  him :  per  attendance  of  the   wounded, 

""  Uiou  art,  indeed,  a  rare  prize  I  burial  of  the  dead,  and  comfort  sod 

that  name  alone  has  been   more  security  of  others,  he  left  for  tbe 

fatal  to  us  than  a  thousand  swords ;  head-quarters  of  the  Turkish  Com- 

without  thee,  those  ruins  can  no  mander.     He  had  not  proceeded 

longer  exist''  far,  when  he  was  met  by  the  chief 

''Thou  art  mistaken,  corsair;  eunuch  of  the  harem,  by  name, 
there  are  many  knights  in  San  Numba,  lately  arrived  from  Con- 
Elmo,  who  will  yield  to  none  in  stantinople,  the  bearer  of  a  sacred 
Christendom  in  courage  and  re-  firman  from  the  Sultan,  the  secrets 
nown."  of  which  he   had   not  yet  made 

''  It  may  be  so,  but  thy  name  1  known.     He  was  a  tall,  athletic, 

thy  namel"   replied   Dragut.    '^I  pompous  negro,   wearing  a  huge 

have  seen  the  bravest  men  quail  white  Cashmere  turban,  with  rich 

and  turn  pale  at  thy  cry."  fringes  of  gold,  and  a  long  tunic, 

''And  what  sayest  thou  of  Mi-  also  of  pure  white  and  most  costly 

randa's  name  f  asked  the  knight ;  materials,  which  partly  concealed 

"thou  hast  cause  to  know  it."  his  "jacket"  and  trowsers  of  crim- 

There  was  a  dark  frown  on  the  son,  embroidered  with  gold ;  a  cim- 
Moor's  brow  as  he  answered:  iter,  with  an  elaborately  carved  gold- 
"Dog!  I  will  meet  him  again  ere  en  scabbard,  and  jewelled  handle, 
many  days;"  then  turning  abrupt-  hung  at  his  side  from  a  belt  not  in- 
ly, he  continued :  "Farewell,  Sir  ferior  in  costliness  to  any  other  part 
Raoul,  be  sure  that  thy  ransom  of  his  apparel.  He  was  followed 
will  be  set  at  a  high  figure."  by  a  guard  of  a  dozen  stal worth 

"I  would  not  have  it  otherwise,"  blacks  almost  as  richly  dressed  u 

proudly  replied  the  knight.  himself.    He  accosted  the  Aga,  and 

We  will  now  leave  the  Christian  after  the  usual  pompous  and  cere- 
knight  on  his  way  to  the  tent  in  monious  salutation  common  to  the 
Dragut's  quarters,  which  had  been  Eastern  nations,  and  to  which  Has* 
apportioned  as  his  prison,  and  step  san,  not  being  in  the  best  of  hu- 
into  the  midst  of  the  Turkish  camp;  mours,  listened  with  impatience,  he 
without  however  attempting  a  de-  spoke  to  him:  "The  most  noble 
scription  of  the  confusion  and  dis-  Agaof  the  in  vincible  and  ever  (aitb- 
order  which  prevailed  there  on  the  ful  Janisaries,  has  great  cause  to 
return  of  the  discomfited  troops,  rejoice  in  tbe  love  shown  to  him 
bringing  with  them  their  numerous  by  Allah  and  his  most  sublime  and 
wounded,  whose  groans  of  pain,  or  hallowed  prophet  !'*  he  bowed  his 
imprecations  at  being  roughly  han-  head  low,  while  the  guard  bent 
died,  filled  the  air  with  dreadful  theirs  lower  still :  "he  has  had  the 
and  heart-rending  noises ;  nor  shall  good  fortune  to  take  a  prisoner  of 
we  speak  of  the  filth  which  covered  note  among  the  accursed  Chris- 
the  narrow  lanes  between  the  tents,  tians." 
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**A  prisoner  has  been  taken,"  re-  obey  his  will,  through   ray  voice, 

plied  Hassan,  ^*  but  not  by  me."  and  that  holy  will  is,  that  all  in- 

^  But  he  is  by  right  thine,  most  fide!  prisoners  shall  die." 

valiant  Hassan,"  replied  the  ne^ro,  ''And  /  tell  thee,  eunuch,  that 

^'and  thou  mayst  claim  him.    The  the  Christian  knight  shall  not  die; 

&ithful    are    already   murmuring,  and  I  tell  thee  further,  that  if  thou 

that  he  has  so  long  been  allowed  to  darest  tamper  with  my  brave  men 

escape  their  just  veno:eance.    The  in  their  quarters,  I  will  shoot  thy 

dog   must  die ;    so  hath  decreed  black  head  from  yon  wide-mouthed 

Mahomet,  the  saint  of  saints.    Sup-  cannon  ;  thou  knowest  me  too  well 

ported  by  thy  claim,  I  can  demand  to  doubt  my  word,"  and  he  proudly 

nim  from  the  stubborn  corsair."  passed  on. 

**I  have  told  thee,  eunuch,"  re-  Numba  gnashed  his  teeth  in  his 

plied  Hassan,  with  a  curl  of  con-  ill-concealed  rage,  and  gave  a  signi- 

tempt  upon  bis  upper  lip,  ^  that  I  ficant  glance  to  his  minions,  who 

have  no  right  to  him.     Go  thou  stood  by  him  like  so  many  statues, 

and  claim  him^  if  thou  darest,  from  his  hand  felt  for  his  jewelled  dag- 

the  corsair."  ger,  and  he  cast  a  wistful  glance  to 

The  chief  eunuch  of  the  harem  the  quarters  of  the  Janisaries,  seve- 

has  always  held  one  of  the  princi-  ral  of  whom  were  in  sight ;   but 

pal  offices  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  prudence   prevailed    over  passion, 

the  guardian  of  the  "living  jewels"  "Thou   shalt  pay  dearly  for   thy 

of  the  Sultan,^whom  none  can  see  audacity,  accursed  devil,"  he  mut- 

and  live.    So  important  is  the  post  tered,  "and  shall  yet  learn  to  know 

deemed,  that  he  is  never  allowed  to  Numba." 

leave  it,  excepting  on  most  extra-  He  turned  abruptly,  and  followed 
ordinary  occasions,  when  others  Hassan  at  a  distance,  and  patiently 
perhaps  could  not  be  trusted ;  it  awaited  until  that  officer  had  left 
has  often  been  said,  that  he  is  se-  the  presence  of  Mustapha,  when  he 
cond  in  power  only  to  the  Sultan,  presented  himself  before  the  gene- 
whom  he  often  rules  through  the  ral -in  chief.  It  has  often  happened 
lovely  women  under  his  surveil-  in  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
lance,  and  equal  to  the  Grand  Mufti  pire,  that  a  general  at  the  head  of 
himself.  But  the  Agas  of  the  ter-  powerful  armies,  beloved  by  his 
rible  Janisaries,  backed  by  their  troops,  and  wielding,  for  the  time^ 
well-disciplined  troops,  had  many  a  more  power  than  the  Sultan  him* 
time  dashed  the  power  of  the  three  self,  has,  at  the  summit  of  his  glory, 
to  the  earth,  and  held  the  destinies  seen  a  black  eunuch,  with  two  as- 
of  the  empire  in  their  hands.  Num-  sistants,  present  themselves  before 
ba  full  well  knew  this,  and  al-  him,  bearers  of  a  firman  and  the 
though  disposed,  like  all  negroes,  cord  from  the  Sultan ;  at  the  sight 
to  tyrannise  where  he  had  the  pow-  of  which,  with  true  Mussulman 
er,  he  quailed  before  the  eye  of  faith  in  fatalism,  he  has  submis- 
Hassan,  whom  he  felt  was  not  to  sively  bent  his  neck  for  the  cord 
be  trifled  with,  and  said,  in  a  meek  to  be  attached,  and  tightened  until 
tone:  "The  great  and  powerful  strangulation  has  deprived  him  of 
Lord  Aga  knows  not  perhaps,  that  life;  while  a  word  from  him  would 
I  have  come  armed  with  a  ray  of  have  saved  his  life,  or  hurled  the 
the  light  of  the  brightest  sun  in  cruel  or  jealous  master  from  his 
the  world;  bim  whom  the  most  throne.  Mustapha  was  naturally 
exalted  dare  not  look  in  the  face  1  cruel,  and  in  his  present  state  of 
be  has  ordered,  that  all  men  shall  mind,  anxious  and  dreading  lest  the 
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tolation  of  the  eunach^n  miasion  book,^  and  oocasioiudl  j  exdurngtog 
might  be  the  cord  for  himselC  it  a  word  or  two  in  a  iDonotoooiii 
was  not  probable  that  he  would  tone.     Around  them,  all  the  camn- 
denj  hitn  such  a  trifle  as  the  life  of  fires  had  gradually  died  out,  dark- 
a  Christian.    It  was  soon  arranged  ness  and  silence  prevailed — eveij 
between   them   and    some    others  one  seemed  wrapt  in  sleep ;  for  as 
present,  that  the  prisoner  should  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend  on 
be  shot,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  that  side  of  the  island,  the  sentinels 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon ;   the  only  were  few   and    far  between,  and 
difficulty  being  to  get  him  from  the  careless  from  a  sense  of  secaritj. 
hands  of  the  corsair,  whose  obsti-  Within  the  tent,  the  knight  lay 
nacy  was  proverbial,  and   whom  upon  his  back,  his  arms  pinioned 
they   dare    not    offend.      Finally,  behind,  and  so  tightly  fastened  to 
Kumba  agreed,  reluctantly,  how-  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground,  that 
ever,  to  see  Dragut  himself,   and  the   harsh   leathern    thongs  were 
after  exposing  to  him  the  universal  buried  in  his  swollen  wrist.    His 
clamour  of  the  troops  for  the  death  position,  which  he  could  not  change, 
of  the  Christian,  and  the  dangers  was  one  of  extreme  uneasine^  and 
of  revolt  and  bloodshed,  in  case  of  added  to  the  pain  from   his  un- 
a  refusal  to  satisfy  them,  to  offer  dressed  and  inflamed  wounds;  a 
him  a  large  sum  in  purchase  of  the  half-stifled  groan  would  occasion- 
prisoner;  whom  they  supposed  had  ally  escape  from  his  parched  lips; 
only  been  saved  by  the  corsair  in  it  was  the  only  sign  he  gave  of  his 
order  to  obtain  a  lar^e  ransom  for  intense  suffering.    From  the  time 
him.    The  wretched  negro,  thirst-  that  his  guards  and  his  quarters 
ing  for  the  blood  which  he  dared  had  been  changed,  he  knew  that 
not  spill  in  battle,  lost  no  time  in  he  was  destined  for  some  terrible 
putting   his  plan  into  execution ;  death  ;  and  awaiting  it  with  all  the 
and  although,  at  first,  Dragut  had  heroic  resignation  of  a  true  knight 
well-nigh  deprived  him  of  nis  ears  and  Christian  martyr,  he  fervently 
and  nose,  finally  this  chiefs  hatred  prayed  to  Christ  and  His  Blesised 
of  the  Christians,  and  desire  to  sat-  Mother,  that  they  might  strensrth- 
isfy  the  love  of  his  men  for  gold,  en  him  to  the  last.    His  templet 
adroitly  excited  by  the  crafty  and  throbbed  violently,  a  burning  tbirst 
smooth  tongued  black,   triumphed  consumed  his  frame,  and  when  ex- 
over  his  better  feelings,  and  the  haustion   brought  something    like 
knight  was  doomed.  sleep  to  his  relief,  it  was  only  a 
Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  feverish  drowsiness,  filled  with  fan- 
bloody  traffic,  the  knight  was  trans-  tastic  images  and  deluding  vistona 
ferred  from  the  Moor's  quarters  to  of  all  that  over-wrought  and  suffer- 
the  keeping  of  the  ferocious  Turks,  ing   nature  craves:   Icy  fountains 
who  removed  him  to  a  tent  on  the  gushing    from    the    moKs-covered 
aide  of  the  camp  farthest  from  the  rock;  lakes  of  limpid  water  shaded 
Castle  of  San  Elmo,  that  he  might  by  tall  green  trees,  so  temptinor  for 
be  perfectly  secure  from   any  at-  a  bath  to  the  weary  body,  clusters 
tempt  to  rescue  him  by  the  Chris-  of  fruit  invitingly  hanging  ahove- 
tians,  whom  they  believed  capable  head;  scenes  of  early  life  and  happy 
of  any  desperate  action.     Guarding  times,  all  peopled  with  the   fami- 
the  tent  were  ten  or  twelve  picked  liar,  smiling   and    loved   faces    of 
men  ;  some  sleeping,  while  others  home,  offering  cups  of  cool,  spark- 
sat  with   their  legs  crossed  before  ling  wine.    But  when  approached, 
them,  drowsily  smoking  the"chi-  the  lakes  become  deserts  of  bom- 
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iDg  sand ;  when  pressed  to  the  showed  her  to  be  a  being  of  an- 
parched  lips,  the  fruit  seemed  filled  other  world ;  a  tear  trembled  in 
with  ashes;  disgusting  reptiles  crept  her  eye  for  a  moment,  and  then 
from  the  fountains ;  and  then  came  rolled  down  her  cheek, 
turbaned  Turks  and  yelling  devils  "*  If  thou  art  an  angel/'  the 
brandishing  their  weapons  at  him.  knight  murmured  rather  than 
These  visions  would  blend  and  dis-  spoke,  ^  sent  to  receive  my  soul 
appear  like  mist,  and  other  bewil-  why  shouldst  thou  weep?  If  thou 
dering  fantasies  succeed.  And  the  art  one  of  the  houris  that  dwell  in 
Moorish  heroine  came  to  him,  with  Heaven,  of  which  the  Mussel  men 
her  large,  soft  black  eye  looking  speak/  then,  may  God  forgive  me 
into  his  as  they  did  when  she  rolled  for  having  doubted  thy  existence  f 
at  his  feet  by  that  unlucky  blow ;  Speak  beauteous  spirit  T' 
but  tears  trembled  in  them,  and  as  The  vision  placed  her  finger  to 
the  pearly  drops  fell  to  the  earth  her  lip  in  token  of  silence,  and 
at  his  feet,  they  seemed  changed  kneeling  at  his  side,  held  a  cooling 
into  cool  fountains.  He  tried  to  beverage  to  bis  lips.  **Ohl  what 
speak  to  her,  but  his  swollen  tongue  a  heavenly  draught,"  he  exclaimed, 
clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth ;  she  when  he  had  drained  the  cup. 
beckoned  to  him,  and  he  tried  to  **  Bright  being  of  another  world, 
move,  but  the  agony  in  his  wrist  sent  to  soothe  my  last  dying  hour, 
reminded  him  that  he  was  pinioned  take  now  my  soul :  'tis  ready 
to  the  earth.  With  difficulty  he  to  go  with  thee."  She  arose  and 
opened  his  eyes,  and  all  was  dark-  beckoned  him  to  follow.  **  Alas ! 
ness;  he  recalled  his  wondering  sweet  spirit,  the  soul  has  not  yet 
ideas,  and  tried  to  connect  them,  left  its  earthly  prison,  and  that  is 
"Oh!"  said  he,  half-audibly,  **  why  so  strongly  bound  to  the  earth  that 
are  not  those  heavenly  eyes  raised  it  may  not  move  I  Without  thy 
ID  adoration  of  the  only  true  God?  assistance  I  cannot  follow." 
They  could  not  then  have  been  so  She  knelt  again  by  his  side,  and 
false!"  and  he  sighed;  he  fancied  drawing  a  small  jewelled  poniard 
that  his  sigh  was  echoed  within  from  her  girdle,  she  severed  the 
the  tent,  and  he  became  aware  that  leathern  thongs  which  bound  his 
a  faint  stream  of  light  had  entered,  hands.  He  fejt  the  warm  touch  of 
which  enabled  him  to  trace  a  form  her  hand,  and  her  long  silky  curls 
standing  at  his  feet,  looking  down  brushed  hrs  forehead  as  she  bent 
sadly  upon  him  ;  he  thought  it  an-  over  him.  He  gazed  into  the  soft 
other  creation  of  his  fevered  brain,  blue  eyes  from  which  a  tear  es- 
another  beautiful  phantom  that  caped.  Oh !  that  blessed  tear  of 
would  soon  vanish  like  the  others;  compassion  I  Heaven's  own  dew 
its  appearance  was  that  of  a  female  drop,  so  refreshing  to  the  lonely, 
of  exquisite  loveliness,  but  not  like  suffering  heart!  she  took  the  swol- 
tbe  Moorish  maiden;  her  hair  len  hands  in  hers  and  gently  rubbed 
flowed  loosely  around  her,  and  was  them  to  restore  the  circulation  : 
of  the  golden  hue  of  northern  and  then  rising,  beckoned  him  to 
climes.  Her  arms,  of  snowy  white-  follow,  placing  her  finger  upon  her 
ness,  were  bare  to  the  shoulders,  lip.  He  arose,  tottered  a  step  or 
and  the  flowing  dress,  girdled  in  two,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  fal- 
many  folds  around  the  slender  len  had  she  not  supported  him : 
waist,  was  of  that  gauze-like  fabric  she,  the  slight  almost  ethereal  be- 
woven  by  India's  maidens ;  the  ing  supporting  the  stout  warrior  I 
wings  which  adorned  her  shoulders  "  Such  is  the  strength  of  charity,^ 
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he  murmured  !  *'  Tbanks,  I  am  from  them,  two  men  on  horeehnck, 
better  now,  and  can  follow  thee  who  seemed  to  be  watching  their 
whither  thou  shalt  lead.**  She  movements ;  that  they  were  wsr- 
motioned  silence,  and  throwing  riors  be  could  not  doubt,  for  the 
over  him  a  white  robe,  which  rising  moon  shone  upon  the  brivbt 
formed  a  hood  over  his  head  and  steel  helmets.  Raours  swoileo 
flowed  to  his  feet,  she  looked  into  hand  was  vainly  carried  to  his  side 
his  astonished  face  and  smiled,  and,  for  his  faithful  sword,  and  he  felt 
taking  up  her  small  lantern,  led  that  in  his  weakened  and  defeuce- 
the  way  out  of  the  tent  She  trod  less  condition  he  was  completely 
lightly  among  the  guards  who  lay  at  the  mercy  of  any  foe,  and  thst 
motionless  around  the  tent,  and  resistance  would  be  impossible.  He 
held  the  lamp  so  as  to  throw  the  whispered  to  his  guide :  '*  Beand- 
full  light  upon  herself;  one  or  two  ful  spirit,  I  know  not  what  are  thy 
of  the  guards  raised  their  heads,  means  of  defence  against  men,  bat 
and  gazed  stupidly  at  the  passers,  I  have  none !  had  we  not  better 
but  ouickly  covered  their  faces  move  more  tojthe  right,  amongst 
with  their  arms,  and  bent  them  to  those  trees  through  which  borae- 
the  ground.  Raoul  was  bewildered,  men  could  not  so  well  pursue  T 
and  felt  very  much  like  seizing  by  But  she,  heedless  of  his  wordi, 
the  throat  the  first  that  had  risen  simply  motioned  silence,  and  pur- 
to  look  at  him.  He  could  not  col-  sued  her  swift  and  straightforward 
lect  his  confused  ideas,  and  knew  course  for  the  hills,  which  they  bad 
not  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive,  nearly  reached;  and,  as  the  horse- 
asleep  or  awake  1  Was  his  body,  men  did  not  seem  inclined  to  op- 
now  covered  with  a  white  pall,  pose  their  advance,  but  on  the 
such  as  spirits  are  said  to  wear,  the  contrary  moved  in  the  opposite  di- 
same  as  that  which  had  been  en-  rection,  Raoul  felt  that  his  fate, 
cased  in  armour  awhile  back,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  was  safe  in 
was  his  soul  now  passing  from  the  hands  of  his  guide,  and  he  fol* 
earth  to  Heaven!  Was  he  not  lowed  her  light  steps  as  a  uickljss 
passively  submitting  to  the  will  of  his  feeble  condiltion  would  permit 
another  being  evidently  not  of  this  They  had  now  left  the  level  plaiiii 
world,  without  the  least  wish  or  and  commenced  ascending  the  hill, 
power  to  resist  the  fascination  upon  which  was  scattered  nuroer- 
which  compelled  him  to  follow  ?  ous  small  fragments  of  rock ;  these 
and  was  he  not  already  an  object  gradually  increased  in  size  sod 
of  dread  to  the  living?  number,  and  the  ascent  became 
The  sleeping  guards  were  spec-  steeper  and  more  rugged ;  and 
dil^  passed :  beyond  all  seemed  Raoul,  notwithstanding  the  bright 
quiet :  a  few  hungry  dogs  roaming  light  of  the  moon,  wnich  ena- 
about  the  outskirts  of  the  camp,  or  bled  him  to  pick  his  way,  found 
fighting  for  the  possession  of  a  it  very  difficult  to  follow  his  guide, 
well  cleaned  bone,  alone  crossed  whose  step  seemed  to  become 
their  path  and  barked  at  them  as  lighter  and  more  eethereal  as  they 
they  passed.  They  had  avoided  rose  higher  above  the  plain.  She, 
and  left  behind  the  last  flickering  however,  perceived  his  difficnlda 
fire,  and  bad  issued  into  the  open  and  moderated  her  speed,  which 
fields,  which,  dotted  with  clusters  had  now,  probably,  became  lesi 
of  trees  or  shrubs,  could  better  necessary  to  insure  their  safety; 
conceal  their  movements,  when  Raoul  could  now  notice  the  scenery 
Raoul^  quick  eye  detected,  not  far  around  ;  it  presented  a  most  deso- 
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late  appearance,  huge  black  rocks,  bimBelf  the  hero  of  a  mostextraor- 
bare  of  vegetation,  saving  a  few  dinary  and  inexplicable  adventure, 
ntuoted  shrubs  and  scanty  tufts  of  reason,  unable  to  explain  the  mys- 
grass,  arose  in  masses  around  them  tery  yielded  her  sway  for  the  time 
and  sometimes  hung  above  liead,  with  scarce  an  effort,  and  wild  fan- 
as  though  threatening  destruction  cies  frolicked  uncontrolled.  He 
to  all  beneath.  The  narrow  path,  had  been  rescued  from  death,  if,  in- 
(if  path  it  could  be  called,)  led  at  deed,  he  was  alive,  by  one  of  those 
one  time  by  a  diflScult  and  dan-  very  winged  beings  in  whose  ex- 
gerous  ascent,  and  at  another  istence  he  had  never  believed,  be 
Uirough  mere  fissures  in  the  rock,  she  fairy  from  his  own  dear  France, 
80  narrow  that  all  light  was  ex-  or  houri  from  Mahomel's  paradise ! 
eluded,  and  Raoul,  whose  heavy  With  the  mere  touch  of  her  deli- 
tread  echoed  fearfully  along  the  cate  finger  she  had  severed  the 
passage,  only  followed  his  roysteri-  thongs  which  his  whole  strength 
OQS  guide  by  the  knowledge  that  had  been  unable  to  break :  she  had 
he  could  not  deviate  from  the  path,  led  him  over  the  prostrate  bodies 
But  he  fully  expected  at  each  step  of  his  ferocious  guard,  and  now 
to  reach  the  gaping  mouth  of  some  they  were  ascending  rocks,  and 
frightful  cavern  filled  with  horrible  surmounting  difiiculties  impossible 
monsters,  or  to  the  iron  gates  of  to  human  effort  under  ordinary  cir- 
an  enchanted  palace,  defended  by  cumstances,  guided  in  their  intri- 
Bome  monstrous  giant  whom  he  cate  path  by  a  small  mysterious 
would  have  to  combat,  and  he  had  blue  fiamo,  of  which  he  had  seve- 
braeed  his  mind  for  the  terrible  ral  times  caught  a  glimpse,  and 
conflict.  Our  knight  was  not  natu-  which  his  guide  seemed  to  follow 
rally  superstitious,  for  even  in  those  with  perfect  confidence.  What 
days  when  a  belief  in  the  super-  more  natural,  than  that  his  excited 
natural  was  very  common,  when  imagination  should  expect  some- 
tfae  beautiful  and  graceful  litera-  thing  still  more  extraordinary  at 
tore  of  the  troubadours,  and  the  the  end  of  such  a  journey,  and  in 
spirited  tales  of  chivalerie,  (a  love  such  company.  As  we  have  said 
for  which  had  not  yet  been  smoth-  before,  *^  lie  had  braced  his  mind 
ered  by  the  cruel  Cervantes,)  had  for  any  emergency,  only  regretting 
filled  the  dark  forests  with  en-  the  loss  of  his  faithful  sword.*^ 
ehanted  castles,  and  peopled  these  *'Fair  ladie,"  he  said,  at  last, 
with  lovely  damsels  and  winged  *'  if,  knowing  my  devotion  to  jus- 
fairies,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  tice  and  innocence,  it  be  your  will 
some  brave  knight  to  deliver  them  that  I  should  do  battle  in  your  just 
from  the  power  of  their  monster  cause,  as  I  have  lately  done  in  that 
jailurs :  even  then  he  had  doubted  of  our  holy  religion,  pray  do  not 
the  possibility  of  their  existence,  overlook  that  your  champion  is  un- 
and  his  mind  refused  to  believe  armed,  and  that  his  present  garb  is 
what  his  reason  could  not  accept,  scarcely  suited  to  a  knight  about 
or  his  religion  teach.  But  his  fe-  to  enter  the  lists ;  and  although 
vered  dreams  when  lying  on  his  willing  and  ready  to  lay  down  his 
bed  of  thorns  in  the  Turkish  tent,  life  in  your  service,  yet  ho  would 
had  weakened  his  strong  mind,  fain  strike  in  your  defence  a  blow 
and  quickened  his  belief  in  those  worthy  of  such  a  cause  !"  They 
supernatural  agencies  which  in  had  reached  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
strong  health  he  had  refused  to  re-  covered,  like  its  sides,  with  rocks, 
cognize;  and  now  that  he  found  upon  one  of  which  the  fair  guide 
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had  seated  herself,  until  the  knight  She  averted  her  face,  a  sigh  escaped 

approached.    The  moon  poured  a  her  bosom,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  a 

stream  of  silver  light  upon  her,  and  ray  of  the  rising  sun  which  imparted 

Baoul    was  more  than   ever  con-  the  slightest  tinge  of  crimson  to 

firmed  in  his  opinion  of  her  ethe-  her  soft  transparent  cheek.    After 

rial  nature.    An  arch  smile  played  a  short  rest,  they  commenced  de- 

in  her  soft  eyes  as  he  stopped  speak-  scending  the  gentle  slope,  and  in  a 

ing,  and  shaking  her  head  in  token  short  time  Raoul  found  himself,  as 

of  his  not  being  expected  to  do  he  had  expected,  suddenly  arrested 

battle,  she  pointed  to  a  small,  blue,  by  a  strong  fixate,  at  the  sides  of 

fiickering  light,  which  seemed  to  which  arose  high  and  perpendicn- 

dance    upon    a  far-off  cliff,  from  lar  rocks,  opposing  an  insurmount- 

which  they  were  separated  by  a  able   barrier   to  further  progreaa. 

deep  valley,  and  resumed  her  jour-  *•  Now,"  thought  he,  "  for  the  ea- 

ney.      Raoul  had  once   or   twice  chanted  castle :  but  my  strength  is 

caught  a  glimpse  of  the  mysterious  gone ;  I  am  but  a  child  !  and  then 

light  which  his  guide,  apparently,  this  miserable  garb."     No  monsten 

followed  instinctively,  and  it  had  or  giants,  however,  made  their  ap 

forcibly  reminded  him  of  the  super-  pearance ;  and  the  guide,  first  com- 

stitions  of  his  own  Brittany,  where  ing  to  him,  to  his  great  relief^  re- 

the  ^^feufollet*^  is  thought  to  be  moved  the  now   useless  disguise, 

the  lantern  of  the  dreaded  '*Loup  leaving  him  in  his  long  coat  of 

Garou,"  which,  if  followed,  will  cer-  mail ;  then  going  to  the  gate,gently 

tainly  lead  to  death,  and  his  scepti-  tapped   it    with   her  small   white 

cism  was  greatly  shaken  ;  but  his  hands,   and    the  huge   machioerj 

stout  heart  sustained  him,  and  he  swung  back  as  though   by  magic, 

dismissed  all  thought  of  fear  from  gave  them  admittance,  and  closed 

his  mind,  as  unworthy  of  a  knight,  again    behind   them.      ^^ Strange! 

When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  extraordinary!"  cried  the  knight, 

hill,  the  sun,  unobscured  by  clouds,  half  audibly,  and  carrying  his  hand 

was  just  rising  above  the  horizon  to  his  forehead,  aa  though  to  ajscer- 

the  fair  guide  stopped  on  a  shelv-  tain  his   identity  1      But   he    had 

ing  rock,  and  waited  the  approach  still  more  cause  of  wonderment  at 

of  the  exhausted  knight.      Raoul  what  he  beheld  before  and  around 

felt  that  his  strength   was  nearly  him,  as  he  followed  the  light  steps 

gone,  and   that  he  could  not  last  of  the  fairy-like  being  who  led  his 

much  longer ;  but  his  guide,  whose  way  deeper  into  the  ganJen  ;   so 

sweet  face  betrayed  her  concern  at  light,  that  her  foot  scarce  impreisaed 

hia  condition,  motioned  to  him  to  the  soft  and  silky  grass  which  car- 

ait  by  her  side,  and  pointing  to  a  peted  the  winding  path  ;  and  in  hia 

beautiful  grove  at  their  feet,  made  admiration  at  the  enchanted  acen^ 

him  understand  that  there  was  the  all  sense  of  past  suffering  and  fia- 

end  of  their  journey.  tigue  were  forgotten.     Trees  of  the 

**An  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  richest  foliage  formed  arches  above 

desert  1"  he  faintly  said—'*  a  para-  head,  impenetrable,  save  to   a  ftw 

dise  in  the  midst  of  a  hell  P    And  slanting  rays  of  the  early  or  setting 

then  turning  and  looking  at  her,  sun,  sufficient  only  to  nourish  tha 

he  added,  **  but  not  half  so  plea-  numerous  flowers  which  bloomed 

aant  to  the  weary  eye,  or  so  grate-  almost  unseen.    There  were  trees, 

ful  to  the  suffering  heart,  as  thy  to  him  unknown,  with  broad   and 

bright  and  lovely  presence  in  the  glossy  leaves,  and  flowers  of  the 

dark  hours  of  agony  and   trial.*'  purest  white,  larger  than  any  he 
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had  ever  seen,  and  clinging  to  them,  of  acacias  and  jessamines,  arose  a 
the  slender  and  graceful  vine  of  grotto  of  shells  and  corals  of  vari- 
the  new-found  Florida,  whose  nam-  ous  forms  and  vivid  colours.  He 
berless  cups  borrow  their  brilliancy  looked  in  vain  for  the  entrance, 
from  the  gold  of  their  own  native  and  paused  in  astonishment  to  gaze 
land,  and  whose  fragrance  rivals  upon  the  enchanted  place ;  and, 
that  of  the  ambrosia  from  heaven,  while  a  strange  feeling  of  awe  stole 
There,  too,  was  the  classic  laurel,  into  his  heart,  pressed  his  hand 
and  there  the  golden  fruit  of  the  upon  his  burning  forehead  to  col- 
Hesperides.  Clusters  of  amber  and  lect  his  wandering  thoughts.  Pre- 
purple  fruit  hung  invitingly  from  sentlj  the  soft  strains  of  musio 
the  yielding  branches.  Birds  of  the  were  heard  from  within;  it  was 
brightest  plumage  skipped  lightly  scarce  more  than  a  breath,  but  so 
from  fruit  to  fruit,  or  from  flower  sweet,  so  plaintive,  and  in  such  per- 
to  flower,  sipping  their  sweetest  feet  harmony  with  the  luxurious 
juices,  or  seeking  a  sunny  spot  upon  softness  of  the  light,  and  the  deli- 
a  twig,  smoothed  their  ruffled  cate  perfume  of  the  air :  so  like 
feathers  and  warbled  their  rooming  what  he  had  heard  the  previous 
songs !  Upon  a  lake  of  limpid  water  night  upon  the  ramparts,  and  which 
floated  lazily  the  long-necked  swan  had  so  filled  his  soul  with  inex- 
of  northern  climates,  as  spotless  as  pressible  melancholy.  He  leant 
the  snow-flake,  and  as  majestic  as  over  to  listen,  and  feared  to  breathe, 
the  queenly  lily  which  graced  the  lest  he  should  lose  a  note :  it  seemed 
margin.  And  there,  too,  was  the  to  last  but  a  minute,  and  gradually 
more  rare,  but  not  less  stately  bird,  died  away  :  and  still  he  listened, 
which  bails  from  the  mysterious  hoping  to  hear  it  again.  Over- 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  whose  come  by  his  feelings,  he  was  ready 
glossy  plumage  equals  in  intensity  to  sink  to  the  ground,  and  turned 
Uie  finest  ebony.  Goldfish,  brought  once  more  to  look  at  the  grotto, 
from  the  waters  of  China,  swam  Strange  !  an  entrance  was  now 
close  to  the  banks,  catching  at  the  plainly  visible,  where  he  had  vainly 
gauze-wing  fly  as  it  skimmed  over  sought  one  before.  He  arose  and 
the  water,  or  rose  to  the  surface  as  advanced  a  step  or  two  towards  it, 
the  maiden  passed  by,  expecting  but  a  mist  appeared  to  float  be- 
their  usual  morning  meal,  and  dart-  tween  him  and  the  objects  within, 
ing  again  to  the  bottom  at  the  which  he  could  imperfectly  discern; 
sight  of  a  stranger — for  well  do  he  passed  his  hand  over  bis  eyes; 
they  know  the  hand  that  feeds  slowly  the  mist  melted  away ;  the 
them.  Their  path  led  around  the  forms  within  became  less  indistinct, 
beautiful  lake,  and  at  each  step  and  assumed  the  shapes  of  human 
new  objects  more  charming,  more  beings — of  maidens  lying  in  grace- 
extraordinary  than  what  had  pre-  ful  groups  about  the  hall,  and  seem- 
ceded,  were  presented  to  the  knighf  8  ing  to  sleep.  His  bewildered  eyes 
view.  Delighted  beyond  expres-  wandered  from  one  to  the  other, 
sion,  he  stopped  to  admire  a  scene  scarcely  knowing  which  to  admire 
more  beautiful  than  any  he  had  roost.  But  close  to  the  fountain  of 
ever  imagined,  and  when  he  turned  sweet  water  (each  jet  of  which 
to  seek  his  guide,  she  had  vanished,  sparkled  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
Uncertain  which  way  to  go,  he  rainbow,  and  filled  the  air  with 
turned  abruptly  from  the  lake,  and  sweet  perfume),  reclined  the  fairy* 
in  front  of  him,  almost  hidden  in  aueen  herself,  with  his  own  guar- 
a  grove  of  trees,  and  in  the  midst  aian  angel  seated  at  her  feet. 
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At  seeing  ber,  all  the  wonders 
he  had  beheld  were  forji^otten.  A 
half  suppressed  exclamation  of  won- 
der burst  from  bis  lips,  and  he  re- 
mained spell  bound  and  immovable, 
lest  the  charm  be  broken,  and  the 
beautiful  vision  disappear.  The 
queen  wore  the  small  crimson  cap 
of  Fez,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
ornamented  with  a  rich  tassel  of 
the  same  metal,  and  from  which 
escaped,  in  flowing  waves,  upon  her 
shoulders,  her  long  black  and  glossy 
hair.  Her  dress,  of  the  most  price- 
less materials,  was  yet  simple  and 
graceful ;  a  close  fitting  caflan  of 
green  silk,  flowered  with  gold,  re- 
lieved, to  great  advantage,  her 
splendid  form,  and  opened  in  front 
to  display  the  fine  and  gauze-like 
tissues  which  rivalled,  but  could  not 
surpass,  the  whiteness  of  her  neck; 
loose  and  flowing  sleeves,  close  fit- 
ting at  the  shoulder,  left  exposed 
her  beautiful  arms;  and  around 
her  slender  waist  wound  a  sash  of 
crimson  silk,  from  which  flowed  to 
her  feet  the  rich  folds  of  a  silken 
skirt.  She  arose,  and  pressing  her 
hand  to  her  heart  in  token  of  wel- 
come, advanced  to  meet  him  with 
a  smile  of  unutterable  charms, 
whilst  all  her  maids  around  seemed 
wrapt  in  slumber.  "  Welcome,  sir 
knight,**  she  said,  *^to  this,  our 
humble  abode.  We  have  long  ex- 
pected thee,  and  feared  that  thy 
guide  had  lost  her  way.*' 

"  Fair  lady,"  he  replied,  kneeling 
before  her, "  I  scarce  know  whether 
to  address  thee  as  the  fairest  of  the 
fair,  upon  earth,  or  as  one  of  those 
bright  meteors  from  Heaven,  sent 
to  gladden  our  hearts  and  dazzle 
our  eyes  for  a  second,  and  then  to 
leave  us  in  utter  darkness." 

She  answered  with  a  smile,  ex- 
tending her  hand  to  him:  **Me- 
thinks.  Sir  Knight,  thy  memory 
fails  thee ;  for,  had  I  been  the 
spiritual  being  thou  speakest  of,  I 
would  not  have  drawn  upon  my 


bead  the  terrible  blow  thou  wertio 
ungallant  as  to  deal  me,  when  I 
presumed  to  meet  thee  in  battle.** 

**  Pardon,  fair  lady,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, as  the  whole  truth  of  his  ad- 
ventures now*  suddenly  flashed 
across  his  mind.  ^  Oh  I  pardon  for 
not  at  once  knowing:  thee ;  but  tbj 
dazzling  beauty  had  blinded,  and 
my  strange  adventures  had  nearijr 
bereft  me  of  thought  Beliere 
me,  I  could  never  forget  those 
eyes,  which  looked  with  such  an- 
gelic sweetness  and  forgivenea 
when  I  cursed  the  hand  which  had 
dealt  the  cruel  blow.  Upon  nij 
knees  I  crave  thy  forgiveness,"  and 
he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lipi 
**  Arise,  fair  sir,**  she  replied,  with 
a  blush;  *^such  a  posture  hefore 
one  like  me  becomes  not  a  knight 
of  your  exalted  renown.  I  doubt 
not,  when  lying  suflfering  in  year 
cruel    prison,   you   thought  those 

eyes  as  false  as as  you  had 

thought  them  beautiful,*'  she  added, 
with  modest  hesitation ;  *^  but  Rolls 
was  never  false  to  her  word,  and 
she  would  have  redeemed  her 
promise,  or  died  in  the  attempt 
But  you  are  now  safe,  thanks  to 
the  ministry  of  sweet  Blanche,  who 
acted  as  your  deliverer  and  guide, 
and  again  let  me  welcome  yoa  to 
my  humble  roof;  for  surely  yon 
must  need  rest  and  refreshment^.** 
And,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  she 
led  him  into  the  grotto,  and  bade 
him  sit  by  her  side.  Blanche,  nov 
divested  of  her  wings,  had  arisen 
from  her  lowly  seat,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  knight,  and  stood 
with  her  eves  modestly  bent  to  the 
ground  as  he  stopped,  and,  taking 
her  trembling  hand  in  liis^  said : 

"  Sweet  guardian  angel ;  (for  by 
that  name  I  must  henceforth  call 
thee,  since  thou  art  no  more  a 
winged  fairy,)  to  thee,  under  God, 
I  owe  my  still  mysterious  deIive^ 
ance,  a  debt  not  easily  acquitted." 

"Nay,  fair  sir,  not  to  me  do  yo« 
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owe  sach  a  boon ;  for  I  ligve  Acted  us  tbat  it  in  the  province  of  womeitf 

but  as  the  bumble  slave  of  my  to  nurse  tbe  sick,  and   dress  tb# 

gentle  mistress,^  she  answered,  in  wounds  of  those  who  suffer.    I  aai 

French.  #  not  altogether  unskilled,  and  if  joii 

^  As  my  friend,  dear  Blanche,  will  submit  to  ray  care,  I  will,  witb 

Dot  as  my  slave,"   replied   Roila,  her  blessinir,  relieve  you  of  pain." 
kissin^f  her  blushing  forehead.  Raoul,  faint  from  exhaustion  and 

**  Ah  !  thou   canst  speak,  then,  pain,  was  led*  to  a  couch  which  bad 

and  French,  too? — why,  then,  thy  oeen  prepared  for  him,  and  Blanche^ 

silence    so    long   preserved  ?^'   ex-  with   that  beautiful   charity  onlyi 

claimed  tbe  astonished  knight.  known  to  the   Christian  woman^ 

**  I  had  vowed  it,  Messire,  till  bathed  the  inflamed  wound  witb  4 

you  were  safe.*^  soft  sponge,  and  then  placed  upoo 

^  Vowed  P  cried  Raoul ;  ^  have  it  a  preparation  of  which  she  nad 

the  infidels  vows  also  ?^*  long  known    the    virtue.      Rolln 

.   Blanche  had  started  at  the  word  knelt  by  her  side  the  whole  time, 

^infidel,**  and  Rolla   quickly  an<  and  murmured:  '* Sweet  Lela  Ma-* 

Bwered  :  rien  has  taught  thee  that.     Oh  t 

**  Blanche   is  a    Christian    like  that  I  knew  her,  too.*^ 
thee,  Sir  Knight ;  and  when  thou        *'  Seek  her,'*  whispered  the  Chria^ 

art  better  able  to  listen,  she  will  tian,  ^  and  thou  shalt  find  her.'' 

tell  thee  her  sad  story  with   her  .     The  Moor  sighed,  but  did  nolt 

own  sweet  voice.''     She  clapped  answer.   When  Blanche  had  finish-^ 

her  hands,  and,  at  the  sound,  all  ed   her  work  of   Christian    love^ 

ber  sleeping-maids  sprang  to  their  Raoul  sank  into  a  deep  slumber | 

feet,  as  though  by  enchantment:  and,   together,  the  two    maidena 

and,  at  another  sign,  brought  re-  softly  left  his  side,  and  strolled  in 

freshments  of  various  kinds,  which  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  tall  treea* 

they    presented    to    the    knight.  They  walked  in  silence  for  a  while; 
Helped  by  the  beautiful  bands  of  at  last  Rolla  said :  ^  Lela  Marie» 

Rolla,  [at  whose  feet  Blanche  had  loves  thee  well,  Blanche,  for  tho9 

again  taken  her  seat,  he  broke  his  art  so  good,  so  perfect ;  but  she 

long  fast,  (for  be  had  eaten  nothing  would  not  love  me.** 
linee  the  previous  morning,)  and       '^  Oh !  if  thou  didst  but  seek  her 

partook   of   some    luscious    fruit,  love,  my  dear  mistress,  thou  shouldsl 

cooled  by  snow   from  the  distant  get  thy  full  share  of  it,"  replied 

mountains.    But  now  that  the  ex-  Blanche,  fervently, 
eitemeot  of  his  extrordinary  ad-       **  Call  roe  not  by  that  name :  1 

ventures  had  somewhat  abated,  he  love  it  not    Thoo,  so  superior  t0 

felt  a  keen  pain  from  the  neglected  me  in  all  things,  shouldst  call  me 

wound  in  his  side,  and  involuntarily  sister.    But,  say,  wilt  tbou  teacb 

carried  his  hand  to  it    The  Moor  me  to  know  her !     Once,  manjr 

noticed  the   movement,   and    the  years  ago,  I  had  an  old  Cbristiav 

pallor  of  his  face.     '^  Thou  art  ill  slave,  a  native  of  tby  own  sweet 

from  tliy  wounds,"  she  said,  her  France,  who  wa^  like  thee,  ver^ 

sweet  face  betraying  deep  concern,  good ;  and  she  often  spoke  to  me 

**  Blanche,  dear  Blanche,  tbou  art  of  Lela  Marieo,  the  mother  of  Hinr 

skilled  in  the  healing  art,  while  I  she  called  her  Ood.    I  had  learnt 

can  but  inflict  pain."    Blanche  had  to  pray  to  her,  to  love  her,  and  t» 

already  risen  to  ber  feet,  and  said :  call  to  her  in  all  my  troubles ;  and 

^  You  know,  Sir  Knight,  tbat  it  was  so  sweet  to  think  that  I  had 

our  Holy  Mother  has  ever  taught  a  beautiful  mother  in  heaven,  who 
▼OL.  yi.                       3 
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heard  my  prajen,  and  watched,  ''But  ere  thou  doest  that^deir 

with    tender   care,  orer  me,   the  sister,"  said  Blanche,  ^  thoa  mat 

poor,  feeble,  and   oft  unprotected  resig^n  the  service  of  thj  false  pro- 

ehild.     But  dear  old   Julia  died,  phet;    for  ffe  cannot  share  thy 

-and,  surrounded  as  I  was  with  the  neart  with  any." 

■tern  followersof  our  prophet — into  **'  Often  and  often  have  I  prayed 

whose  bosoms  nothing  so  sweet  to  the  prophet ;  for  mj  poor  heut 

aould  enter,  and  mingling,  as  I  was  yearned  to  commune  with  its  Maker, 

taught  to  do,  later,  in  all  our  wars  and  we  are  taught  to  pray  to  him 

against  the  hated  Christians — I  had  througli  Mahomet    But  God  heard 

forgotten  my  beloved  Mother   in  me  not.    I  have  felt  no  plea^ore, 

heaven,  and  treated  good    Julians  no  relief  from  prayers:   no  voice 

teachings  as  the  mere  fanciful  wan-  of  His  has  filled  the  yawningchaem 

derings  of  a  feeble  mind,  and  my  in  the  soul.    Vainly  did  I  join  our 

ioul  became  hardened  to  the  suffer-  men  in  strife  and  warfare — vainly 

ings  of  my  fellow-creatures  ;  but  did  I  mingle  in  the  thickest  of  tM 

ihou,  dear  sister,  hast   awakened  battle, .  earning  a  fiime  envied  bj 

itrange  feelings  in  my  bosom.    She  the  fiercest  and  boldest  warrion  is 

who  can  make  thee  so  good,  must  our  ranks.    I  had  fancied  that  the 

herself  be  perfect."  love  of  glory  •  and  renown  would 

"Oh  !  she  is,  indeed,  perfect,"  ex-  satisfy  my  wasting  heart;  but  alas! 

claimed  the  Christian,  with  fervour.  I  now  find  that  I  was  mistaken. 

**  God's  brightest  jewel  in  heaven !  My  heart  is  still  a  blank ;  God  has 

and  she  will  love  thee  well,  too,  turned  from  me.     Why  should  I 

Boll  a ;    but  thou  must  bend  thy  still  cling  to  the  false  prophet,  who 

knee,  also,  and  adore  her  Son."  has  promised,  and  cannot  fulfill  f 

^  Her  Son,  the  Christian's  Pro-  They   walked  in  silence  for  t 

phet  ?"  inquired  the  Moor.  time,   and   then    sfie  commenced 

**  Her  ^n,  thy  Redeemer,  the  again  :  ^  Wilt  thou  teach  me,  too, 

#n]y  true  God,"  replied  Blanche,  thy   precious  art  of   nursing  the 

•olemnly.  sick,  Bianclie  9    Oh !  how  I  envied 

.  •    **  And  thinkest  thou  he  can  for-  thy  wondrous  skill  in  relieving  th« 

give  one  who  has  so  long  turned  sufferings  of   that  brave   knij^ht 

nom  him,  and  battled  against  his  How  grateful  he  must  feel  for  tby 

people  t"  tender  care.      Wilt   thou  let  roe 

.   **  Like  his  power,  his  goodness  is  assist  thee  in  thy  precious  charge  T 

infinite.     If  thou  love  him,  thou  Bianclie  looked  at  her  eanMsstiy, 

Art  already  forgiven.     Art  thou  not  and  the   Moor,  half  averting  her 

also  his  child !  and  for  tliee  has  he  head,  to  conceal,  perhaps,  a  blush, 

aot  suffered  upon  the  croM  ?  Raise  continued:  **Tlion  seest  I  would 

hut  thy  voice  to  him,  and  his  arms  fain  be  more  like  thee.  Thou  art  lo 

will  be  opened  to  receive  thee  into  good,  so  gentle,  thou  wilt  not  rs- 

his  fold.'*  fuse  me !" 

^  What  thou  sayest  fills  my  soul  When  next  the  knight's  wounds 

with  hope  and  joy,  dear  Blanche ;  were  dressed,  Blanche  stood  by  her, 

and  to-night,  when  thon  sayest  thy  while  she  knelt  at  his  side,  and, 

•weetpmyertoLelaMarien^wiltihou  with  the  most  tender  care,  baihed 

let  me  pray  with  theef — her  ear,  them  with  the  soothing  sponge  and 

#pen  to  listen  to  thy  pure  words,  will  healing  water.     Blanche  saw  the 

hear  mine,  and  beKeve  them ;  and  maiden's  emotion,  when  slie  felt 

she  will  pray  to  her  Son  and  God,  that   Raoul's  grateful    eyes   were 

(o  receive  me  as  his  child."  riveted  upon  her,  and  aha  saw  his 
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fervour,  whni  be  took  her  not  un-  replied,  with  her  eyes  bent  to  tb* 

willing  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  ground,  ^^  my  father  has  been  muck 

burninglips.  She  smothered  arising  belied  by  his  enemies;  and  if  some 

sigh,  and   turned   to   the    honey-  of  his  actions  have  been  wrong,  he 

suckle,  which'  entwined  the    oak  has  had  many  provocations  from  th« 

at  the  door,  and  culled  a  flower,  Christians,  who  have  waged  a  war 

which  she  unconsciously  pulled  to  of  extermination  against  him  and 

pieces.  his,  and  hunted  them  like  the  mid 

^  Fair  Rolla,"  said    the  knight,  beasts ;  and  I  could  recount  deed* 

"thou  art  as  skilled  in  the  science  of  your  fellow-believers  that  would 

of  healing,  as  thou  art  in  that  of  in-  make  your  blood  flow  back  to  ita 

flicting  wounds.''  source,  in  horror,  and  your  head 

'^  I  am  but  an  apt  pupil  of  sweet  hang  \h  very  shame  for  them."    * 
Blanche."  Before     RhouI      could     reply, 

**  Yesterday,"  continued  the  Blanche  placed  her  hand  upon  faw 
knight,  looking  into  her  beautiful  mouth,  saying:  *^As  your  leach^ 
face,  ^  thou  wert  the  redoubted  fair  sir,  I  forbid  further  conversar 
chieftain  with  the  white  plume,  or,  tion  this  evening." 
knight  of  the  three  crescents,  as  ^  Then,  dear  guardian  angel,  wilt 
thou  wert  called  among  our  war-  thou  please  explain  to  me  thy  ex*- 
riors,  leading  on  thy  fierce  and  des  traordinary  appearance  in  tnj 
perate  corsairs  to  the  assault,  and  prison -tent,  and  by  what  wonder- 
overthrowing  all  before  thy  pass-  ml  means  we  passed,  unmolested,  in 
age ;  and  to-day  I  behold  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  ferocious  guards 
woman's  most  noble  occupation,  and  sentinels,  on  the  skirts  of  th# 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  camp;  for  I  must  acknowledge  thai 
feeble  warrior,  whose  life-blood  my  disbelief  in  fairies  and  enchant- 
thou  hast  sought  to  shed.  Truly  ment  has  been  strangely  staggered 
thou  art  a  strange  being."  of  late." 

'*  Speak  not  of  that,"  quickly  re-      '^  Promise  to  remain  still,  and  i 

plied  Rolla,  the  rich  roses  of  her  will  explain  all.    Enow,  then,  fair 

cheeks  losing  their  brightness.    *'I  sir,  that  y ester-eve,  when  the  raye 

am,     indeed,    changed.      Dragut  of  the  setting  sun  had  entirely  dis- 

would  scarce  know   his  daughter  appeared   from   the    tops  of   the 

this  day."  loftiest  trees,  my  fair  mistress  havf 

^Dragut's  daughter!"  fiercely  ex-  ing  disarmed,   after    the    terrible 

claimed   the    knight,   half  rising  battle  in  which  she  had  taken  such 

from  the  berl — **  thou,  the  daughter  a  part,  reclined  upon  the  grass  and 

of  Dragut,  the  renegade  ?*'  told  me  of  all  the  great  deeds  that 

^AhPmurmured  the  Moorish  girl,  had  that  day  been  performed  by 

while  her  large  eyes  filled  with  tears,  the  warriors  on  both  sides,  whioh^ 

** you  hate  all  that  is  of  Dragut."  alas!  could  but  make  me  weep; 

Blanche  quickly  came  to  her,  for  I  too  plainly  saw  that  the  he^* 

and,  putting  her  arm  around  her  roic  defenders  of  my  faith,  attacked 

neck,    said,    speaking   to    Raoul :  by  such  overwhelming  forces  and 

^  She  is,  indeed,  Dragut's  daughter ;  such  desperate  men,  must,  ere  longi 

but  oh  !  so  unlike  Dragut."  fall  martyrs  to  their  cause.    She 

*' Forgive  me,  sweet  Rolla,  for  spoke  not  of   her    own   prowess; 

having  given  thee  pain ;  but  thou  which  I  well  knew ;  but  she  s))oke 

knoweat  in  what  respect  we  hold  in  admiration  of  others— of   the 

the  renegade."  more  than  heroio  knights,  whonv 

*^B^ve  me,  Sir  Knight,"  she  the  utmest  rage  and  fury  of  the 
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a«aiUiit8  cooUi  not  orercome ;  and  cious  Nomlm,  and  is  doQOied  to  (fit 

she  spoke  of  the  bravest  of  those  i|^ominiously.'    These  wonk  were 

heroes^  whose  battle-erj  drove  ter-  hardly  spoken,  when  my  mistrm, 

ror  into  the  hearts  of  her  followers,  leaping  to  her  feet,  and  staraping 

and  made  them  flee  ere  thej  had  them    fiercely,   while    her   Isrgt, 

felt  the  weight  of  his  arm  ;  and  she  black  eyes  flashed  with  a  light  not 

iold  me but  whr  should  I  natoral  to  them" 

tell  thee  all  s2ie  said  f    There  came       **  Pray  thee,  pass  over  my  fbol- 

soddenly  opon  m  a  Turkish  war-  ish  psssion,**  here  interposed  Rolls. 

rior,  named  Hassan,  whom   thoa  But  Blanche,  heedless  of  her  wonis, 

hast,  no  doubt,  observed  in  battle,  continued  :  **  She  exclaimed,  'Who 

Strong,  brave  and  of  noble  mien,  has  dared  to  interfere  with  my  ri^rhti 

and  knightly  in   his  bearitig,  he  over  my  prisoner?  Bytheholysepui- 

leads  the  flower    of  the  Turkish  chre  of  Mahomet,  I  wilP" 

ho»t,  the  fierce,  but  well  disciplined        **  Hold  T  cried  the  Ags,  inter- 

Janisaries.''  rupting  her ;  ^  swear  not  an  oath— 

^Aye,**  said  Raoul, ""  him  it  was  I  thou  mightst  not  recall — thy  father.** 

met  in    combat,  when*^ a        ^  My  lather  T  repeated  she,  as 

twinge  of  pain  stopt  his  words.  pale  now  as  she  was  flushed  a  nio- 

**The  same,"  adde<4  Rolla,  **and  ment  before.     ^Impossible!  thoo 

a  braver  and   better   man   never  art  deceived  1  what  of  him  T 
liverl.*'  While  Blanche  spoke  tbu^  the 

Blanche  continued  :  ^  True,  and  Moorish  maiden   had   buried  her 

worthy  of  a  better  cause.     You  fece  in  her  hands,  and  the  heaving 

must  knoff,  sir,  that  he  alone,  with  of  her  bosom  betrayed  the  strong 

Mttstapha  and  Dragnt,  of  all  the  emotion  under  which  she  laboured. 

Turkish  army,  has  tree  access  into  '^  Listen   to  me,"  replied  HasRan : 

this  place,  which,  although  seem-  **  thy   father,    chafing,   no    donbti 

ingly  to  you,  guarded  by  enchanted  under  the  repeated  repulses  oor 

means,  is,  nevertheless,  defended  by  troops  have  experienced  from  von 

Bolla's  devoted  and  worthy  follow-  immortal    band    of    heroes,    and 

era ;  and  none  can  or  dare  enter  it  pressed  by  entreaties  from  Musts- 

without  her  especial  permission."  pha  himself,  has  been  persuaded 

^  Ah !  and  this  Hassan  is  alone  by  the  wily  words  of  the  black 

admitted !"  carelessly  observed  the  reptile     Numba,    to    deliver   the 

knight,  and  another  twinge  of  pain  Christian  into  hiir cruel  hands^  and 

eontracted  his  handsome  features,  to-morrow  he  dies." 
Bolla  blushed  slightly  at  the  infer-       ^  He  must  not — ^he  shall    not 

enee,  perhaps,   contained    in    his  die!"    exclaimed     Rolla.      **Ab! 

words,  to  which  she  replied  that  he  they  little  know  Dragut's daughter, 

was   well   worthy   of  snch   oonfi-  who   have    ventured    to    infringe 

dence.     Blanche    again    resumed  upon  her  rights.    T  will  hasten  to 

her  narrative :  **  Hassan's  face,  un-  Mustapha,  and  if  he  dares  refaw 

like  its  natural  expression  of  kind-  my  just  demand,!  will  raise  such  a 

ness  and  respect,  was  now  flushed  storm  in  the  Turkish  camp  that 

with   anger,  and   his  brows  con-  will     make    his   miserable    bead 

tracted ;  and,  with  a  short  apc^ogy  tremble  upon  his  shoulders." 
for  his  abrupt  intrusion,  he  said:        '^Mustapha    dreads    the    black 

*Jlolla,  thoa    art   undone.      Thy  eunuch,   and    will    not    displease 

brave  prisoner,  who  had  thy  word  him,"  replied  Hassan.    ^  He  Mb 

for  his  security,  has  passed  from  the   holy  cord  tightening  around 

thy  hands  into  those  of  the  hro*  his  neck,  and  has  not  the  4|mgs 
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to  trample  it  under  foot  Our  only  surety  of  snccess  than  even  your 
hope  lies  in  our  own  strong  arms,  bold  plan.^ 
ThoQ  mayest,  no  doubt,  depend  **To  thee,  maiden!**  exclaimed 
upon  a  few  of  thy  followers  for  Hassan,  nstonishe«l,  **  thou  wert  but 
support, am]  I  can  select  some  three  as  the  tender  lamb  battling  to  de- 
or  four  of  my  Janisaries,  upon  liver  its  kin  frotn  the  jaws  of  the 
whose  devotion  I  can  rely.  (The  lion  of  the  desert  V 
others  thirst  for  the  Christianas  ^  Aye  1  but  armed  with  the  pow- 
blood.)  With  these  in  the  dead  er  of  my  God,  that  kmb  can  rend 
of  night,  we  can,  with  eane,  over-  the  lion's  jaws,  and  force  him  to 
come  the  jofuard,  and  bear  the  give  up  his  victim,"  I  replied,  feel- 
prisoner  off.**  mg  in  my  heart  I  know  not  what 

'*  Ah  P  exclaimed  Raoul,  unable  superhuman  strength.    Finally,  Sir 

to  restrain  his  feelings,  ^the  brave.  Knight,  I  persuaded  them  to  con- 

tlie  noble  fellow ;  would  that  I  could  fide,  thougli  reluctantly,  thy  deliver- 

give  him  the  knightly  spurs.^  ance  into    my   hands;   and    they 

T   like  thy   plan,   my   valiant  fearing  dangers  that  I  might  not 

friend,"  said  my  mistress ;  **  let  us  avert,  agreed   to  watch    near  th^ 

then  at  once  prepare ;  but,  Hassan,"  camp,  to  strike  a  blow,  if  necessary ; 

she  added  hestatingly«— -'*  will  not  and  thus  thou  hast  the  mystery  of 

thy  unru ly .soldiery  wreak  their  un-  the  hoi'semen  watching  and   yet 

satiated  rage  upon  thy  head  ?  let  not  interfering  with  our  flight  ex* 

me  alone  strike  the  blow."  plained." 

Hassan  replied  mournfully:  **  Now  tell  us,"  interrupted  Roll  a, 
**What  matters  it  if  they  do  9  Life  **of  the  wonderful  means  yon  era- 
has  no  charms  for  me,  nor  has  death  ployed  to  ac<*omplish  your  difBcult 
any  sting:  it  is  but  a  black  camel  task;  for  you  would  not  disclose  in 
which  kneeleth  at  the  appointed  what  manner  you  expected  to  sue* 
time  at  every  man's  door  I     When  ceed." 

all  is  darkness  within  we  mount  ^  I  had  yet  no  precise  plan  ar* 

him  the  more  willingly !     I  go  with  ranged  in  my  mind,  and  trusteil  to 

thee  !"  the  promised  guidance  of  the  holy 

**  Oh !  how   I   had   prayed   our  Virgin.     I  hoped  much  from  the 

holy  Mother    in    heaven,   to  her  superAtitious  fears  of  the  ignorant 

beloved  Son,  my  God,  and  to  His  infidels.    Upon  leaving  you  with  a 

blesee<l  Saints,"  continued  Blanche,  trobbing,  yet  hopeful  heart,  I  found 

raising  her  eyes  to  heaven  and  join-  my  way  to  the  cell  of  our  good  old 

ing  her  hands,  ^to  help  the  brave  Hermit  of  the  Hiiln,  whom  even 

defender  of  their  faith,  who  lay  thy  blasphemous  followers  have  re- 

bleeding  and  suffering  among  the  spected.     1  went  to  him  for  counsel 

heathens  doomed  to  some  awful  in  my  difBcult  enterprise,  and  for 

death  ;  to  bless  the  efforts  of  the  his  prayers  to  support  me,  and  that 

two  noble,  although  misguided  be-  he  might  prepare  me  for  that  death 

ing»,  who  were  risking  their  lives  which   my  purpose    made   immi- 

to  save  his!     When  suddenly,  as  nent.     I  found  him,  Roila,  as  thou, 

though  divinely  inspired,  I,  a  poor,  who  hast  been  so  kind  to  him,  hast 

feeble,  unprotected  maiden,  arose  always  found  him  :  full  of  the  light 

and  advancing,  said  to  them:  **Val-  and  wisdom  of  God,  although   hii 

iant  Moslem,  and  thou  my  beloved  mind  oft  wanders  from   the  things 

mistress,  leave  to  me  the  care  of  of  earth.    With  his  usual  benign 

saving  the  Christian  knight;  and  and  peaceful  countenance  he  listen* 

believe  me,  I  will  do  it  with  more  ed  to  my  plans,  and  when  I  had 
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told  him  ft])  be  spoke  thns  to  me:  could  not  thos  take  the  lives  of  lo 

*♦  My  child,  a  ray  of  the  light  from  many  beings !" 
above  has,  no  doubt,  been  made  to       "  Neither  wilt  tboii  take  their 

deM?end  upon  tby  head,  and   thou  liveis  maiden,  although  being  bat 

bast  been  the  chosen  instrument  of  blood-thirsty    infidels    and    dogs, 

God  to  deliver,  from  the  bands  of  'twere  meritorious  to  crusli  tbem  m 

the  Philistines  one  he  still   ne^s  we  would  a  serpent.    But  I  under* 

upon  earth  ;  nor  can  I  disapprove  stand  thy  maidenly  feeling.    They 

ti  the  means  tiiou  hast  proposed  to  will  only  lose,  through  the  power 

thyself;  for  although  detreption  of  of  our  blessed  saint,  all  control  orer 

any  kind  is  to  be  strictly  avoided  their  own  will  or  actions  for  a  short 

by  those  who  would  follow  in  the  time;  their  thews  and  sinews,  which 

footsteps  of  our  Saviour,  yet  if  it  before  were  rigid  and  strong,  be- 

bas   been  his  holy  will  to  cast  a  come  relaxed  and  incapable  of  ao> 

thick  shadow  over  the  minds  of  his  tion  of  the  will  or  motion  of  the 

beniglited  enemies,  it  behooves  his  body,  as  we  see  the  chords  of  the 

•ervants  to  put  their  blindness  to  harp,   when   immersed   in   water, 

profit  in  their  labours  for  the  weal  swell,  slacken,  and  respond  witb  no 

of  tlie<;hurch.    Therefore,  thou  wilt  more  music  to  the  touch,  until  dry 

go  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  again,   they  resume  their  former 

thy  errand ;  and   that  no   human  elasticity  and   properties  of  sweet 

means  should  be   left  untried  to  sounds.    They  die  not,  and  yet  they 

insure  success;  and  lest  some  of  the  live  not    Life  is  suspended,  and  all 

Philistines  should  not  be  deceived  feelini;  with  it.** 
by  thy  stratagem,  I  will  give  thee  a       ^  Wonderful  T  cried  Raoul.  *^Jn 

aubtle  and   miraculous  fluid,   the  the  hands  of  wicked  men  what  an 

secret   of   which   was,   by  divine  agent  this  would  prove !" 
favour,   made  known    to   a   holy       **Ayer  replied   Blanche,  '^bnt 

iDonk — a   saint   now   in    heaven,  thou  hast  forgotten,  fair  sir,  that  its 

whom  our  sacred  order  reverence  virtue  is  derived  from  the  blessing 

as  their  holy  founder."     And  the  of  the  saint  who  would  withhold  it 

gocKl  father  reached  from  a  small  if  used  improperly  T' 
cell,  cut  into  the  walls  of  his  cave,       ^  True!  true  I  but  continue  thy 

a  small  case  of  metal  from  which  narrative.'^ 
be  selecie^l  a  diminutive  vial,  sealed       *'  It  is  now  soon  told.    The  wings 

with  substances  impervious  to  air,  and   dress   which   caused  you  to 

and  filled  with  a  liquid  as  clear  as  doubt  my  being  a  habitant  of  earth, 

crystal.     His  withered  and  sainted  belonged  to  one  of  Rolla*a  dancing 

hands  blessed  it  with  the  holy  sign  maids.    The  good  hermit  led  me, 

of  our  redemption,  and  I,  upon  my  in  the  darkness  of  night,  through 

knees,  received  the  blessed  water  the  difRcult  mountain  path  to  the 

from  Itim,  with  directions  how  it  skirts  of  the  Moslem  camp.    The 

should  be  used.     *'  When  thou  hast  tent  that  contained  the  object  of 

roadethysudden  appearance  among  my  errand   was  easily  found  from 

the  astounded  guards  of  our  knight,  Hassan^s     description.      With    a 

sprinkle,  ere  they  recover,  the  con-  throbbing    heart    and    trembling 

tents  of  this  vial  upon  or  around  knee,  I  saw  the  ferocious  eyes  and 

them,  with  a  short  prayer  to  our  swarthy   faces  of   the   astonished 

patron  saint,  and  the  infidel  dogs  guards  turned  to  me  as  I  stood  in 

will  lie  around  thee  as  helpless  as  their  midst  immoveable,  and  with 

the  newly-born  babe!"  arms  outstretched.    Not  a  word  did 

*•  Father,"  I  cried  trembling,  "  I  they  speak,  nor  a  finger  did  they 
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more;  tbey  were  spell-bouiid,  trans-  wound,  and  had  devoted  more  time 

fixed  with  terror.    But  I  gave  them  than  usual  to  the  performance  of 

DO  time  to  recover,  and  had  sc^arcely  her  labour  of  love,  which  »be,  poor 

used  the  contents  of  the  vial  ere  I  child,  thought  to  be  but  the  laoour 

saw   them   droop,   lower  and  still  of  charity  she  so  much  admired  in 

lower,  until  all  laid  motionless  on  Blanche.    She  then  seated  herself 

the  earth.    The  rest  you  know  as  by  his  side,  and  took  np  her  lute  t# 

veJJ  as  1  do,"  she  added,  with  her  sing  some  favourite  old  air  of  An** 

eyes  modestly  bent  .down,  while  a  dalusia,   while  her  maids  sat  i« 

blufih  tinged  her  soil  cheek.  groups  upon  the  carpet,  or  walked 

Raoul   gazed   in  silence  on  his  about  the  garden.    But  she  found 

lovely  companions,  scarcely  know-  no    pleasure    in    her    song,    and 

ing   which   to  admire  most :   the  soon  laid  the  lute  on  her  lap,  and 

gentle  blue  eyed  maiden,  with  gold-  listened  to  Raoul  as  he  spoke  of 

en   ringlets,  who,  bred,  as  it  was  his  distant   home.     Blanche  ha4 

evident  she  ha<1  been,  under  the  strolled    into     the    garden,    an4 

tender  care  of  liigh-born  Christian  sought  the  walks  most  shaded  by 

parents,  in  all  the  luxury  of  wealth  the  dense  foliage,  and  freest  from  the 

and  comfort — could  bend  her  mind  presence  of  the  other  maidens;  for 

without  a  murmur  to  her  present  she  wished  to  be  alone,  to  commune 

bte,  and  her  slender,  delicate  fraiye  with  her  Goil,  and  to  pray  for  relief 

to  the  performanc:e  of  such  a  deed  from  the  oppression  which  weighed 

of  duty  as  she  ha<l  ju»t  aci^om-  upon  her  heart,  and  sickened  it,  in 

plisherl  ;~-or  the  gaxeile-eyed  Mo«>r,  what  way  she  knew  not,  or  perhapa 

the  untutored  child  ofnatnre,  who,  dared   not  inquire.     She  had  r»- 

though  nursed  in  the  midst  of  law*  peated  all  the  prayers  of  her  rosary 

less,   cruel,    blasphemous    pirates,  — her  faithful  companion  in  sorrow 

with  no  tender  mother  to  guide  and  as  in  joy — and  from  which  she  ha4 

mould  the  youthful  mind,  hsd  yet  often  derived  (*omfort,  and,  having 

[reserved  unsullied  the  purity  of  strayed  far  from  the  grotto,  had 
er  heart,  and  an  inliorn  and  most  turned  to  retrace  her  steps,  whes 
exhalted  and  chivalric  sense  of  one  whom  she  too  well  knew  stood 
honour  and  virtue,  worthy  of  the  before  her.  His  powerful  and  thick- 
truest  and  noblest  Christian  maid-  set  frame,  short  neck,  and  large 
en,  which  had  prompte^l  her  to  risk  head,  with  shaggy  brows  shading 
life  to  redeem  a  promise  given  to  a  piercing  eyes,  could  not  well  be 
wounded  enemy,  doomed  to  perish  forgotten  i>y  one  who  had  l>eea 
in  a  few  hours.  He  looked  with  carried  off  in  his  arms.  At  the 
pleasure  upon  both,  but  lingered  sudden  and  dreadful  sight,  Blanche 
longer  upon  the  Moor — for  hers  was  felt  her  strength  failing;  she  at* 
the  look  which,  in  a  moment,  too  tempted  to  flee,  but  her  tremltling 
painful  to  recall,  had  filled  his  soul  knees  refused  to  support  her,  and 
with  an  unutterable  and  yet  attrac-  she  felt  ready  to  fall,  but  by  a 
tive  melancholy;  and  each  time  that  powerful  effort  of  her  will  she  re- 
his  eyes  had  met  hers  the  feeling  mained  standing,  altliough  unable 
had  been  renewed,  until  it  had  be-  to  move. 

come  a  part  of  his  being,  and  to  ^Wli)*,  maiden,  thou  tremblesi 

gaae  into  them  seemed  to  him  to  like  the  dove  in  t]ie  falconV  claws, 

be  drinking  at  the  very  fountain  of  Am  I,then,ftU(:h  a  fearful  objet*t  thai 

existence.  the  sight  of  ine  frightens  thee  so! 

The  next  day  the  knight  was  Thou  art  as  pale  as  <leath  itself!" 

better.   Rolla  had  again  dressed  his  *'  Your  very  . . .  sudden  •  . .  ap- 
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pearance  • .  •  Praj  let  roe  pass.  My       Blancbe^a  heaving  bosom  showod 

miatreis  awaits  roe !"  she  replied,  by  what  terrible  emotion  her  fraiM 

•carcdy  knowing  what  she  said.  was  convulsed.    At  last  she  fbaiid 

^Thou  wert  in  no  such  hurry  to  utterance  for  her  words,  and  loob 

t  to  (by  mistress  a  roinute  since,"  \ng  upon  him  in   contempt,  fibs 

e   said,  laughing.    ^*But  1  have  pronounced  deliberately :  ^  Pirate  1 

that  to  say,  to   thee,   roy  pretty  Ren^^^ade  1  Robber!  Murderer!" 
maiden,  which  will  take  but  a  short       8tung  to  the  quick,  the  comii 

iime  to  say.*'  arose,  exclaiming :    ^  Ah  I   sayeit 

**  Nay,  sir  1"  she  replied,  "'  I  may  thou  so  I   Hast  thou  forgotten  that 

tiot  stay ;  I  must  away  I''  thou  art  in  my  power! — ^tbe  slave  to 

^'  Thou  epeakest  positively  for  a  roy  will  T 
alave !    Thou   shalt   remain  !*'   he       Blanch  bad  extricated  her  wrist 

•aid,    advancing    a    step   towards  from  his  grasp,  and  moved  back  s 

tier.    Blanche  drew  back  a  step,  step;    drawing  her    dagger,  sod 

and  laid  her  right  hand  upon  the  standing,  unflinching,  before  bim, 

jewelled  poniard  at  her  side,  saying  she  spoke  determinedly  :   **'  Force 

at  the  same  time:  *^  Thy  slave  I  am  me  not,  Dragut,  to  use  my  was* 

not,  Dragut;  and  thou  shalt  not  pon  T 
appose  my  passage."  The    Moor    laughed  .hoarsely. 

^  Naj  1"  said  the  pirate,  chuck-  *^^h  1  ah !   thinkest  thou  to  tun 

ling;  ^^Draw  not  that  terrible  wea-  me  with  thy  boiikinf* 
|>on  ;  it  might  frighten  me  f  and       <'  Nay  !  miserable  man,  I  woold 

then   more  seriously:  ^Maiden,  I  not  spill  even  thy  blood:  but  my 

wish  not  to  harm  thee  ;  thou  hast  God  would  forgive  me  if  I  plunged 

nl ready  suffered  much  at  my  hand,  it  into  my  own  heart,  to  escape  dis- 

and  it  is  my  desire  to  repair  the  honour!" 
«vil  I  have  done."  **•  Wouldst  thou  destroy  thy  own 

Blanche  replied :  ^*  I  trust  thee  life  ?    By  Mahomet's  beard,  I  like 

not,  Dragut !    Thou  hast  been  false  thy  spirit !   but  fear  not ;  I  bars 

to  thy  God  ;  why  shouldst  thou  be  told   thee   thou   hadst  nothing  to 

•truer  to  his  creature  9"  dread  !    I  have  not  toUl  all  I  wonid 

The  pirate  bit  his  lips  till  the  give   thee :    wealth,   such   as  bai 

blood  nearly  started.     ^  I  have  told  never  been  lavished  upon  womss, 

thee  true,  Christian,"  he  said,  **  and  would  be   thrown   into   thy  Isp; 

if  I  have  renounced  the  man  you  diamonds,    pearls,   jewels,    woold 

call  your  God,  'tis  only  to  adore  overflow  thy  caskets ;  thou  wouldst 

the  true  God  with  mr  entire  heart."  sit  upon  a  throne  of  massive  gold, 

^*  Blasphemer !"  cried  Blanche,  such  as  the  Queen  of  Spain  herwlf 

*'But  I  have  not  come  to  discuss  would  envy,  and  see  at  thy  feet  ths 

the  merits  of  my  fMith  with  thee!  fairest  cities  of  Africa,   with   tbj  • 

Men  always  get  the  worst  of  argu-  tieet  scouring  the  seas,  and  dresd- 

fnents  with  women.     Listen  !    I  am  ed" 

blunt  and  pi  sin,  nnd  deal  not  in       **  A  truce  upon  thy  idle  words," 

fleceit  and  lies.     Christians  them-  interrupted  the  maiden, 
selves  grant  me  that  much;  and  I       ^'Nay,  if  thou  likest  not  stick 

now  tell  thee,  thy  fate  is  in  thine  power,  thou  shalt  dwell  in  marble 

own  hands.     See  now,  Dragut,  the  palaces,  in  gardens  of  everlastinff 

redoubted,    the    powerful    leador,  spring,  to  which  Eden  itself  would 

Iove««  thee,  and  is  at  thy  feet ;  thy  be  as  nothing.  Flowers  of  the  rarest 

slave!"  and  he  knelt  at  her  feet,  kinds  tv ill  l>e  common  there ;  hirdi 

forcibly  holding  her  hand.  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage  will 
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be  bronght  to  sinft  for  thee ;  thou  est  thou,''  he  added,  with  his  teeth 

ibait  be  senred   by  aiarea   more  strongly  compressed,  <*  that  I  can 

beautiful   than   the  houris    them*  compel  thee  to  be  mine  V 

selves,  and  second  only  to  thee;  ^Wretch,"  she  replied,   ^thou 

and  I,  the  humblest  of  thy  slaves —  eanst  not!    thou   majst   kill   the 

I,  before  whom  even  the  proud  King  body,  but  my  soul  is  free  from  thy 

of  Spaift  would  tremble — will,  upon  power!      Thy  very   touch   would 

my  knees,  offer  thee  my  love — my  kill  me,  like  the  sting  of  a  vene* 

adoration  !"  mous  reptile  !      Go !   I  fear  thee 

*"  This  to  me,  great  God  !'*  she  not !" 

exclaimed,  looking  to  heaven,  ^ and  The  pirate  stamped  his  feet  in 

I  live  to  hear  it  !*'  his  rage,  and   at  last  said,  in   a 

He  continued :  '^Tell  me,  maiden,  hoarse  voice : 

that  thou  wilt  one  day  be  mine ;  "^  By  the  bloorl  of  my  first  victim; 

that  thou  wilt  not  always  look  upon  bitterly  shalt  thou  repent  thi.s  mis- 

roe  with  hatred ;  that  my  passion  arable  wench  !  thou  hast  contemned 

will  lie  requited  ;  and  I  will  abide  my  oiler  I    I  have  that  in  store  for 

thy  time :  for  think  not  it  baa  but  thee  that  will  make  thy  heart  shed 

now  inflamed   me.      Know,    that  tears  of  hloo<l,  when  thou  thinkest 

since  I  took  thy  lifeless  body  into  of  the  offer  Dragut  had  maile  thee ! 

my  arma,  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  Death  were  too  sweet  for  thee  1^ 

and  conveyed  thee,  a  prisoner,  to  **  I  defy  thee,  Dragut,"    boldly 

my  ship,  thy  beauteous  form,  scarce  replied  the  maiden,  ^  for  no  lot  on 

robed  for  thy  nightly  rest,  so  rudely  earth  could  be  more  degrading  than 

disturbed ;  and  thy  sweet  face,  so  to  have  thy  love !     May  my  God 

pale,  have  haunted  me — by  night,  by  have   merely   on   thee!"   and   slie 

day,  awake  or  asleep,  thou  hast  hastened  away  to  the  grotto,  pale 

ever    been    before    me.      I   have  and  trembling, 

avoided  thee;    I  have  kept  from  The  corsair  remained  for  a  while 

thee;    I  have  struggled  manfully  as  though  rooted  to  the  spot,  with 

with  my  passion — for  I  had  sworn  clenched  fists  and  compresse^l  teeth, 

never  more  to  love  woman.    But  watching  until  she  had  disappeared, 

behold  me  at  thy  feet,  ready  to  re-  when,  stamping  his  foot  upon  the 

nonnce  all  for  thee — wealth,  glory,  ground,  he  muttered  :  **  Yes  by  the 

or  even  Mahomet  himself  T*  blood  of  her  who  was  as  beatitiful 

''Renegade,^ again, said  Blanche,  as  thou,  thou  shalt  rue  thy  speech 

contemptuously ;     ^  thou    wouldst  to  me !    Thou  hast  yet  to  learn 

even  traffic  thy  soul."  that  none  have  ever  thwarteii  my 

^  Blanche !    Blanche  !*'    he    ex-  will  with  impunity  I     And  yet,"  he 

claimed ;  ^  trample  me  not  thus,  added,  in  a  softer  tone,  **  she  is  so 

under  foot.**  beautiful,   I   could   have   lieen   so 

*^Go!^  she  replied,  moving  off;  happy  I**     He  mused  a  short  time, 

**I  pitied  thee  before  as  an  inhu*  and  again  spoke.      *^Nol   no!  it 

man  wretch  ;  now  I  contemn  thee!   must  not   be  ! I   am  justly 

I  despite  thee  as  the  vilest  of  thy  punished  for  breaking  my  solemn 

race."  oath,  never  more  to  love  woman. 

**StayI"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of  Away  pity!  away  love!  turn  thou 

thunder,    which   drove   the  blood  my  heart  to  stone  again  1     Yen- 

from  Blanche's  heart    ** Stay,  and  geaneel  terrible  vengeance!    that 

hear  me  to  the  last.    I  have  offered  sweetest  drausfht  from   hell,  shall 

thee  what  scarce  another  woman  satisfy  thee,  if  love  cannot !     De* 

in  the  world  had  refused.     Know-  graded,  despised,   she  shall  pine 
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awny,  a   mere   comrubine,  in  the  that  dilicifent  search  be  made  for 

walls  of  a  harem,  and  her  prioe  the  Christian   in   any   and  every 

•hall  buy  sandnUfor  my  feetT  and  place,  ns  he  felt  confident  he  fsoold 

he  laujofhed  lioarsely  at  the  joke.  not  have  returned  to  Uie  well-in- 

DrK^ut,  who  seldom  visited  his  vested  castle.    He  found  him  oon- 

dausfliter,  had  come  for  the  purpose  suiting  with  the  Mufti  upon  this  ex- 

of  ascrertaininpf  whether  the  Chris-  traordinary  affair,  which  hjd  fillsd 

tian  knight  had  been  delivered  by  them  both  with  awe.    The  eunadi 

her  means,  and  was  aji^ain  in  her  pos-  vainly  endeavoured  to  turn  the  co^ 

session,  as  he  more  tlian  suspected,  rent  of  their   thoughts  from  tbe 

The   mysterious  disappearance   of  supernatural  to  the  more  probable 

one  so  well  secured  in  every  way,  natural  agency.    They  shook  their 

and  surrounded  by  guards  whose  hemls  more  and  more  solemnly, and 

fidelity  could  not  be  doubted,  hail  the  Mufti  even  muttered  the  word, 

struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  ^Unbeliever."     The  only  comfort 

more  superstitious  Turks,  who  had  he  could  derive  from  them  waa^ 

coupled    this  with    the    knight^s  that  being  a  dog  of  a  Christian, 

dreader]  prowess  and  supposeil  in-  the  spirit  seen  was,  more  probafaJj, 

vulnerability.     A  few  alone  of  the  one  from  hell,  than  one  sent  froio 

best    informed    suspected    human  paradise,  and   had   conveyed  tba 

agency,   and    Numba,    the    black  prisoner  to  the  former  plaoe^^tbe 

eunuch,  was  among  these.  UisragCi  only  abode  after  death  for  all  ua- 

upon  learning  that  the  hated  Chris-  believers !     The  enraged   Numba 

tian  had  escaped  his  grasp,  was  be-  saw  that  he  was  only  losing  pie- 

yond  conception,  and  he  had  vented  cious  time,  and  he  left  the  reverend 

a  share  of  it  upon  the  unfortunate  presence    somewhat    unceremoni* 

guard,  whose  heads  had  been  at  ously,     muttering,     between    hn 

once  struck  off.    Their  story  he  so  teeth,  as  he  walked  out :  ^  Biodc* 

far  believed,  as  to  feel  confident  the  heads ! — fools  T    His  only  diaocn 

prisoner  had  been  rescued  by  means  of  success  now   lay   with   Dragot 

of  a  female,  who  had  practised  upon  himself;  for,  to  apply  for  assistancn 

the  fools*  superstition,  to  walk  un-  to  the  stern,  but  chivalric,  Aga,who 

molested  in  and  out  of  the  tent,  but-  had  so  strenuously  opposed  thesar* 

that  she  fiew   above  their  heads  render  of  the  prinoner  to  him,  and 

without  touching   the   earth,  and  whom  he  more  than  half  suspected 

with  extentled  arms  had  paralyzed  of  having  participated  in  the  rss- 

their  limbs,  he  treated  as  inven-  cue,  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  and 

tions  of  their  excited  minds,  or  a  although  he  had  taken  upon  bim- 

story  to  s(;reen  their  fault :    and  self  to  send  parties  to  search  tlie 

with  no  little  sagacity,  he  at  once  island,  he  felt  a  confidence,  almost 

fixed    upon    Rolla,    the    corsair's  amounting  to  certainty,   lihat  the 

daughter,  as  the  agent  of  escape ;  prisoner  was  within   the  walls  of 

and  had  he  held  her  in  his  power,  Rolla's  garden  ;  and  such  was  bis 

without    the    dread    of   Dragut^s  dread  of  the  terrible   corsair,  be 

anger,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  dare   not  attempt    anvthing  that 

she  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  could  draw  his  anger  upon  himself; 

the   guard.     After  the  summary  and  it  wa?  even  with  a  quaking 

exe<'Ution  above  alluded  to,  which  heart  that  he  made  his  way  to  bis 

had  required  but  very  few  minutes  quarters,  to  sound  him,  and  wis 

to  be  completed,  Numba  had  hast-  him,   if   possible,  to    second    tbe 

ened    to   the   commander-in  chief,  search. 

Mustapha,  for  an  immediate  order  Much  to    the-  disgust   of  tha 
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euDuch,  accustomed  to  be  treated  centered   all    tbe  wisdom  of  the 

bj  high  and  low  with  the  utmost  great  soldan,  Solomon,  of  blessed 

reverence  and    respect,    although  memory,  thou  surely  belierest  not 

few  entertained  tliose  feelings  for  a  tale  fitting  to  decei?e  old  women 

bim,  Dragut  hurst  into  a  loud  and  in  their  dotage  ?" 

disrespectful  laugh,  as  soon  as  he  ^  And  wherefore  should  I   not 

was  ushered  into  his  presence.  The  believe  it?^  inquired  the   corsair, 

wily  black  bowed  his  head  to  the  affecting  a  serious  air.    ^  Ail  thou 

ground,  and  rising,  said  :  ^  May  the  an  unbeliever,  that  thou  doubtest 

bright  smiles  of  the  great  Jehovah  the  power  of  the  great  Prophet  to 

ever  gladden  thy  heart,  as  it  seems  send  a  houri  upon  earth  f 

to  be  at  this  moment,  brave  and  "  May    the    blessed    Mahomet, 

valiant  king  of  the  seas !"  the  holy  prophet  of  the  only  true 

"  By  the  darkest  and  longest  hair  God,  cause  my  flesh  to  be  torn  by 

in    Mahomefs  beard,    thy    black  the  fierce  beasts  of  the  desert,  if  I 

&ce  looks  as  long  as  though  thou  believe  not  in  his  exceeding  power," 

hadst  also  had  a  visitation  from  the  replied  the  black,  bending  low  his 

beautiful  houri  last  night."  head  at  the  mention  of  the  sacred 

**If  the   burning   light  of  the  name, 

western  seas — the  miglity  defender  "  Why,  then,  dost  thou   doubt 

of  the  true  faith" the  truth  of  the  story  :    I  believe 

^'Tut,  man!"  crie«l  Dragut,  "a  it." 

truce   upon  thy   long  names;    if  ** Brave  Dragut,  I  see   by   the 

thou  hast  ought    to    say,    speak  twinkling  of  thine  eye,  that  thou 

plainly :  though  knowest  I  am  but  but  mockest  me." 

a  plain  man/'  The  corsair  burst  into  another 

-  ^  I  will  then  speak  to  thee  as  loud  laugh :  ^  Come,"  said  he,  ^*  I 

plainly  as  my  tongue  can  speak.  O!  am  tired  of  all  this  manoeuvring : 

iMravest  of  the  brave  I  whose  very  what  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?" 

name  strikes  terror  into  the  hearts  *^  That  thou  shouldst  assist   me 

of  the  cowardly  Christians,   and  in  recapturing  the  dog,  that  he 

makes  them  flee  like  the  sands  of  might  receive  his  just  doom,"  an* 

tbe  deserts   before   the  fierce   si-  swered  the  other, 

rocco" *'  And  where  are  we  to  seek  him  f 

Dragut  frowned   till  his  heavy  — ^in  heaven  or  in  hell  ?"  inquired 

brows  met :  "  In  proof  of  which  "  Dragut,  somewhat  impatiently, 

be  muttered,    ^  is  that   miserable  ^  In  neither ;  but  on  the  island." 

fortress  tenanted  by  a  handful  of  **  Ah  !  I  thought  thou  hadst  sent 

spectres,   whom    we    cannot    con-  thy  bloodhounds  into  every  corner 

<)oer."  in   our  possession:    wouldst   thou 

The   black  continued :    **'  Thou  go  into  the  Christians*  fortresses  to 

bast  heard,  01  great  Dragut,  to  hunt  him?     'Twere  seeking  honey 

what  indignity  thou  hast  been  sub-  in  the  hornet's  nest!*' 

jected  in  the  night  that  has  passed?"  *<  There  is  one  spot  yet  in  our 

^^I    have    heard,    most    noble  possession     that    has     not     been 

ennui^h,  the  sleekest  of  thy  race,"  searched." 

replied   the    corsair,   in    derision,  '*  And  that  spot?"  said  the  pirate, 

**  that  thou  hadst  been  cheated  of  inquiringly, 

the  sweet   morsel    thou   hadst  in  "*  Is  the  sacred  precincts  of  tby 

store,  by  some  houri  from  above."  daughterV garden!"  answered Num- 

'^  Noble  staff  ot  the  faith  of  Ma-  ba,  hesitatingly,  and  almost  fright* 

hornet,  upon  whose  head  has  been  ened  at  his  boldness;  but  he  was 
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Klieved  when  Dragut  qaietlj  an-  nught  to  offer;  else  begone!    I 

twered :  have  no  time  to  waste  with  tha 

**  And  that  spot,  eunuch,  thou,  or  like  of  thee." 

none  of  thy  hounds,  shall  ever  en-  Numba,  intimidated  by  the  cat- 

terP  8air*8  tone,  explained    hiins«*lf  at 

''Nay  !  brave  and  valiant  Dra-  once,  and  made  a  brilliant  offer  for 

gut;  I  would  not  be  so  bold:  but  the  restoration  of  the  captive ioto 

thou  I  canst  thou  not  ?*' •  his  hands.    The  gold  of  the  Sol- 

•    *•  Act  as  thy  spy !  . . .  Go !  thou  tan's  treasury  was  at  hiscommsQi), 

hast  mistaken  thy  man."  and  he  cAre<l  noL  how  he  lavished 

''  I  pray  thee,  valiant  scoursne  of  it  away  for  the  gratification  of  a 

the  unbelievers,"  com menced  Num-  pleasure  or  a  caprice,  and  blood- 

ba shed,  cruelty  and  revenge  were  iIm 

"And  I  tell  thee,"  cried  the  Moor,  only  enjoymenta  the  wretch  conid 

in  a  voice  of  thunder  that  sent  the  endure.     Dragut  listened  patiently 

blood  of  the  eunuch  rolling  back  to  to  his  proposal,  but  did  not  aceeds 

ita  foul  source — *^  I  tell  thee  that  if  to  nor   reject  them.     He  plesd«d 

thou  darest  to   speak  ray  daugh-  important  business   requiring  kii 

ter's  name  with  thy  forked  tongue,  presence  at  the  batteries,  in  prepi- 

I  will  tear  it  out  by  the  root,  and  ration   for  the  final  aaaault  u|>(» 

make  thee  swallow  it,  wert  thou  in  San  Elmo,  etc.,  and  diamisswl  tin 

the  very  presence  of  the  Sultan  black  simply  with  the  promise  thit 

himself!     If  the  girl  has  been  cle-  the  next  day  he  would  ascertaia 

rer  enough   to  get  him  from  thy  whether   the    knight    was    reallj 

fanss,  she  is  welcome  to  him,  and  concealed  in  his  daughter's  garden, 

shall  ransom  him  at  her  own  price,  Numba  left  him  apparently  satif- 

as  she  is  entitled  to  do."  fied;  but  in  his  heart  curing  the 

•*  Aye !  brave  chieftain  of  the  bold  corsair,  and  vowing  vengeanc* 
bravest  men  under  the  sun :  but  if  it  ever  came  in  his  power  to 
wisdom  enough  has  been  given  to  wreak  it.  The  truth  was,  that 
thee  to  know  that  thy  daughter,  Dragut  oared  as  little  for  gold  ai 
although  the  fairest  of  her  sex,  and  the  black  himself;  and  had  he  ra- 
the wisest  of  women,  has  yet  not  ceived  it,  would  hare  distributed  it 
experience  to  know  the  full  valne  among  his  followers.  He  wks 
of  the  prize  she  has  in  her  power,  also,  perfcc'.tly  indifferent  as  to  the 
If  thou  wouldst  treat  with  thy  slave  knight's  fate,  and  would  have  seaa 
for  the  Christian's  ransom,  I  will  him  shot  off  from  the  mouth  of  t 
give  thee  tenfold  more  than  the  dog  cannon,  with  as  little  concern  » 
himself  can  give."  he  would  have  liberated  him  with 

**Ah!   now   thou   art  speaking  a  moderate  ranson ;  and,  it  is  pro* 

reason,"  replied  the  renegade,  cool-  bable,  had  the  prisoner  been  in  bii 

ingdown, "  I  can  listen  to  thee  with  immediate  power,  he  would  haw 

more  patience."  accepted   at  once  the  eunuch's  o^ 

"  May  the  blessed  beard  of  the  fer.     But  he  knew  that  Rolls  had 

Prophet  shade  thee  in   the  desert  promiFcd  protetttion  and  gootl  treat- 

from    the   scorching  rays  of  the  ment  to   the   Christian,  and  thai 

burning  sun  !"  she  prided  herself  in  never  having' 

**  May  thy  grandfather,  the  devil,  violate<l  a  promise,  and  his  will  in 

blister  thy  forked  tongue  with  the  this  case  would  be  powerless  with* 

red  hot  prongs  of  his  longest  fork,"  out  the  use  of  force  and  violence, 

cried   Dragut,    losing   patience.—  which   he  was   loath   to  da    Ha 

**  Speak    out,    man,  if  thon  hast  loved  her  well,  and  rather  eocoo^ 
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aged  her  resistance  to  his  wi)l ;  for  that  might  conceal  a  bird,  and  pa<- 

be  always  ended  by  yielding,  and  tiently   bidet  its   time   to  pounce 

laughing  at  his  own  discomfiture ;  upon     the     unsuspecting    victim« 

and  in  this  case  he  felt  certain  of  Dragut  passed  by  without  noticing 

defeat :  hence  his  reluctance  to  ac-  him ;   Numba  followed,  but  at  a 

cept  tiie  offer  made»  without  hav-  respectful  distance — for  he  saw  that 

in^  first  ascertained  Rolla's  dispo-  some  terrible  storm  raged  jvithin 

sition.     And  when  Blanche   had  that    broad  chest — and   prudence 

been    surprised    by   him    in    the  prompted  him  to  be  out  of  reach^ 

garden  walk,  he  was  on  his  way  lest  it  burst  upon  his  head.    They 

to  see  her,  and  endeavour  to  com-  walked  on  rapidly  in  this  way  for 

promise  the  business,  although  he  a  few  minutes,  when  the  corsair 

wss  greatly  embarrassed  to  deter-  suddenly  stopped  and  faced  about; 

mine  in  which  way  he  would  open  the  negro   drew   back  a  step  or 

the  negotiations.  The  sudden  sight  two.     '*  Numba,^^  said  the  former, 

of  Blanche  had  fired  a  mine  which  I  have  that  to  offer  thee  that  will 

lay  concealed  in  his  bosom ;  for  he  make  thy  wicked  heart  dance  witb 

bad   not  deceived   her,   when  he  joy?^' 

said  how  love  had  been  consuming  **  May  the  blessings  of  the  great 

bis  heart  since  the  fatal  night  on  Jehovah,  and  "  •  . . . 

whi(?h    he  had  carried  her  off  in  *'  Silence   hypocrite,"  cried  the 

bis  arms,  nor  when  he  told  of  his  corsair,  in  a  loud  voice;  *^ril  have 

struggles  to  conquer  the  passion,  none  of  thy   talk! — ^listen  in  si- 

or  his  determination  never  to  re-  lence."  The  negro  bowed  his  head 

veal  or  yield  to  it  almost  to  the  earth. 

But  the  sight  of  the  delicate,  ^*In  yonder  grove,  where  thy 

beautiful  being,  whom  he  had  so  keen  scent  has  tracked   a  noble 

much  injured,  coming  so  unexpect-  stag,  and  in  which  thou  darest  not 

edly  upon   him,  had  driven  from  enter,  lies  concealed  a  gazelle  of 

bis  mind  all  passed  resolutions,  as  wondrous  beauty  :    her    eyes    of 

the  vapours  of  the  earth  are  dis-  heaven's    own     hue,    surpass    in 

pelled  by  the  sun,  and  the  impulse  sweetness   aught  thou   hast  ever 

to  tell  his  tale  of  love  had  been  seen,  yet  scarce  equal  the  smile 

irresistible.     When  Blanche  dis-  that  plays  upon  her  ruby  lips.  Her 

appeared,  he  turned  u|)on  his  steps  hair  would  shame,  in  fineness,  the 

and  left  the  garden ;  for  he  felt  in  spider's  webb,  as  it  rolls  in  golden 

no  mood    to    undertake   another  nnglets  upon  her  snowy  shoulders ; 

struggle  with  a  woman.     Wrath  and   her  form,    tall,  slender  and 

filM  his  soul,  and  the  thirst  for  graceful,  is  like  that  of  those  beinga 

revenge  parched  his  heart.     With  with  which  a  fertile  brain  has  peo- 

rapid  strides  he  regained  the  sum-  pled  Mahomet's  paradise,  of  which 

mit  of  the  hill,  which  overlooked  we  hear,  but  never  see ;  a  thing 

the  beautiful  valley.    Numba  was  of   heaven,    too    light,    too    per« 

there  awaiting  him  :  seatetl  upon  feet  for  earth.     Ah  I   thy   small 

a  high  rock,  he  had  been  straining  eye  twinkles  at  the  thought  of  a 

his  sight  in   vain  endeavours   to  quarry    thou    mayst    not   enjoy  I 

pierce  through  the  dense  foliage  Ihou  art  like  the  faithful  hound, 

whioh  spread  at  his  feet,  to  catch  that  howls  in  joy  on  the  trail  of 

a  glimpse,  if  possible,  of  his  prey :  game  he  chases  for  his  master!  It 

■0  the  hawk  perched  upon  the  tall  is  a  prize  which,  offered   io  the 

dead  tree,  searches  with  an  expert-  Soldan,  will  raise  thee  to  unheard- 

eoced  eye  each  shrub,  each  leaf  of  eminence ;  nothing  that  he  baa 
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ever  beheld  can  compare  to  this  under  Dra^^tV  direction,  the  aid 

jewel  which  I  now  spve  hira,**  and  eife^tts  of  which  were  soon  ^t  by 

ois  voice  became  hoarse  and  fal-  the  Christians,  who  were  iinal»ieto 

tering  as  he  added — ^  for  her  pu-  reply,  from  want  of  i^ufiicieBt  tat* 

rity  is  as  immaculate  as  her  loveli-  munition.     The   whole  longf  dty 

nesB.'*  did   this  terrible  firing    coniinue; 

The    delighted    eunuch     com-  and  Raoul,  from  his  distant  bed, 

menced    again :   **  May  the    sub-  heard  the  regular  booming  of  tfa« 

lime"  ....  heavy  guns ;   and  as  sound  after 

**  ril  have  none  of  thy  thanks,  sound  reached  his  ear,  he  tosnd 

dog,"  fiercely  interrupted  the  cor-  u)K)n  liis  couch,  scarce  able  tocos* 

sair;  **  when  thy  sailing  time  has  tain  himself,  and   in  his  aji;nnfof 

arrived,  she  shall  be  delivered  into  mind,  drops  of  |>erspiration  trickled 

thy  hands ;  imtil   then,   speak  of  down  his  forehead.    The  snn  bid 

her  at  thy  |>eril."  set  when  Roila  stole  by  his  side^ 

''Brave  Dragut,  thou  bast  said  while  her  maids  sat  on  or  abooi 

nothing  of  the  Christian  knight,"  the  threshold  of  the  entrani^e.  Tb« 

the  black  ventured  to  say.  roses  of  lier  cheeks   iiad  fl«il  tod 

**  Is  not  one  victimy  such   as  I  she  was  very  pale.     Raoul  heard 

give  thee,  sufficient  to  satisfy  thy  the  rustlini;  of  her  dress,  and  tarn* 

appetite?  but  thou  shalt  have  the  ing,  said  :*"  Art  thou  here,  Rulla!— 

other  too."  methouiirht  thou,  too,  had  gone  to 

**  May  the  mighty  God  of  Ma-  slay  my  brothers." 

homet  shower  his  love  upon  thy  "^  Nay  I   I  con  hi  not  fight  jotr 

head,   and    g^ve  thee   everlasting  brave  comrailes,"  she  replied. 

joy  and  happiness,"  almost  uncon-  '*  ]3ut  yesterday  yon  spoke  DOt 

•ciously cried  ihedelightedNumba.  thus,"  observed  the  knight. 

*'  Silence  1  speak  no  more  to  me,  ^  I  knew  them    not  till  I  saw 

at  thy  risk,"  replied  Drngut,  clench-  you,"   answere^l    the   maiden,  tba 

ing  his  fijits,  and  then  he  muttered  blushes  auddeuly  returning  to  bef 

to  himself:  ^  Love ! !  HHppiness !  1 !  cheek.    **  To  day  I  would  give  my 

God  I .  . .  empty  wonis  that  fill  the  life'.n  blood  to  save  them  from  their 

brainsof  fools!  Vengeance,  hatred,  impending  fate.     The  attack  takei 

strife;   food   for  the   brave  man^s  place  to-morrow." 

heart     Hell   itself    can   oflfer    no  *' Oti !  and  what  would  I  not  giv« 

better  fare."  to   go    and  die    to-morrow    witb 

The  command  so  peremptorily  them?"    exr.Uimed    de    Ken^let 

given  was  not  to  be  dihobeyed,  and  **  Indeeil,  indee<i,  I  must  go  f 

the  two  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  *'Tliou?  thou  c4inst  not  Tqiiirldy 

wpnratedon  their  different  errands,  said  Rolla,  again  l>ecoming  dtmdly 

The   following    day   had    been  pale.     **Thy    wounds    forbid  tby 

appointed   by  the  leaders   of  the  moving;  I  cx>uld  not  consent,*' 

Turkish    army — ^foremost    among  The  knight  took  her  cohl  hsvd, 

whom  was  Dragut — as  the  time  for  which  she  did  not  endeavour  to  «• 

what  they  doubted  not  would  he  tricate,  while  she  half  turnefl  her 

the  final  attack  upon  the  devoted  head  from   him.     lie  looked  int» 

castle.    The  exhausted    and  half-  her  fare  for  a   few  seconiis,  aal 

atarve<l  garrison  had  lieen  kept  on  then  said :  **  Sweet   Rolla,   [  few 

the  alert  the  whole  day  by  false  the  wound  of  the  henti  keeps  ne 

attai'ks  and  unceasing  cannonading  chaineil  more  strongly  than  iboaa 

from  new  Imtteries  whii-h  hadl»een  of  the  body  !    Rolla,  when  thouiii 

erected  and  ranged  with  great  skill  away  from  me  my  soul  is  dark— 
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mj  life  ia  a  borden.  Just  now  each  **  Now  denreet,  think  of  nothing 

louod  from  yon  cannons  was  like  save  the  happiness  thy  words  have 

A  death   knell  upon  my  heart.    I  given  me,"  exclaimed  the  knight, 

lay  upon  this  couch  restless,  toss-  ^  I   am   very    happy   too,"   she 

-in^,  unable    to    endure   my  own  said,  ^  and.  will  go  to  pray  to  Lela 

thoughts.    See  I    the  drops  upon  Marien  for  thee,  as  I  have  done 

my  brow  are  still  undried,  and  I  before,  and  that  she  might  relieve 

prayed  for  relief  from  above.    You  this  oppression    upon    ray    heart, 

came  to  me;  the  very  rustling  of  Now  fare  thee  well." 

your  dress  was  to  my  soul  as  oil  *^ Stop  I  one  minute  more,"  cried 

upon  the  troubled  waters.     Rolla,  Raoul,  but  she  was  gone. 

I  love  thee   as  mortal  has  never  The  terrible  cannonading  con* 

loved ;   turn    not  thy   sweet  face  tinued    uninterrupte<Jly ;    minutes 

from   me;    look    upon    me  once  rolled  by,  hours  came  and    went, 

more  with  those  divine  eyes,  that  and   sleep    had    not    visited    the 

I  might  know  thou  hatest  me  not  1  knight*s  pillow.     He   thought   of 

Oh  !  thanks,  thanks,  that  was  kind  the  beautiful  creature  who  had  just 

in  thee ;"  and  he  pressed  her  un-  left  his  presence ;  her  eyes  were  be- 

resisting  band  to   his  lips  again  fore  him,  and  her  words  were  oft 

and  again.  repeated  in   his  mind,  each   time 

She  arose  and  said  :  **Sir  Knight,  seeming  sweeter  than  before.     But 

this    agitation,    this     excitement,  still  the  booming  continueil,  every 

might  hurt  you  ;  I  roust  leave  you  I"  shot  sending  a  |iang  to  his  heart  to 

*"  Say  not  so,  sweet  one,  thy  pre*  break  the  thread  of  his  pleasant 

lence  is  life  to  me;  His  iikefoodto  thoughts.     Once  from  exhaustion 

the  famished,   like  drink  to   the  he  fell  asleep,  but  fearful  dreams 

thirsty  ;  leave  me  not  yeU"  disturbed  his  slumber ;  processions 

''Indeed,  indee<l,  I   must,"  she  of   his    spectral    comraries,    with 

replied,  inucli  agitated.  blood  gushing  from  ghastly  wounds, 

**Tell  me  then,  ere  you  go,  tell  and  eyes  glazed,  passed  l)efore  him 

me  that  yon  do  not  hate  me,  that  in  battle  array,  and  pointed  to  the 

my  love  will  perhaps   be  one  day  shattered  ramparts  l>ehind    which 

requited;  for  thou  art  no  heathen —  were  seen  the  giim  faces  of  tur* 

Done  was  ever  so  pure,  so  perfect ;  baned  demons,   anfl  beckoned   to 

and  a  Christian  can  love  thee  with-  him  to  follow,  and  he  started  up 

out  shame  or  sin.   Say   but  one  with   his  battle  cry  upon  his  lips. 

word  of  hope."  Then  his  restlessness  became  intol* 

Rolla,  as  pale  as  death,  had  again  erable,  his  l>ed  unendurable.  Ex- 
sank  upon  the  seat  from  which  she  citement  gave  him  strength,  and 
had  just  arisen.  The  knisfht  re*  he  arose  and  steppeti  into  the  gar- 
tained  her  hand.  At  last  she  looked  den,  hoping  that  the  fresh  air 
into  his  face  and  whispered —  would  <'Ool  his  fevered  blooil.  The 
**  Raoul,  thy  love  is  more  precious  stars  shone  brightly  above  head, 
to  me  than  existence,"  and  she  but  the  moon  had  not  yet  appeared; 
burie<l  her  face  upon  the  side  of  the  air  was  balmy  and  pleasant, 
his  pillow  and  wept  like  a  child  ;  and  a  sweet  breeze  played  among 
then,  looking  up  into  his  face,  slie  the  leaves,  and  refreshed  his  burn* 
added :  ^  But  when  I  think  of  thee,  ing  forehead.  lie  followed  the  Hrst 
Uiere  is  a  weight  here,"  pressing  walk  before  him,  and  soon  found 
her  hand  to  her  heart,  ^  which  himself  upon  the  margin  of  th« 
oppresses  me,  I  cannot  say  how  or  beautiful  lake  he  had  seen  before, 
why."  He  stopped  to  admire  bow  peacea* 
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bly  and  placidly  its  quiet  bosom  wants  thee  elsewher^^"  replied  sLe, 

reflected  the  gtky  twinkling  of  the  fervently. 

stare,  while  his,  disturbed  by  that       ''  Tbinkeat  tfaoa  so  f    Each  dis- 

terrible  booming,  could  no  where  chai^  of   those  awful   gmis  has 

find,  peace  or  rest.     After  a  little  been  a  reproach   upon  my  foal ; 

he  continued  his  walk  along  the  hence  my  restlessness  ami  preteoM 

shorefl,  and  had  not  proceeded  vjery  here.*    I  should  be  there.'* 

far  when  he  became  aware  of  some       *'Not  there,*'  answered  Blames; 

white  object  dimly  visible  in  the  "vou   could    but   die   there;  bat 

road  before  him  ;  upon  approaching  yonder,  lu  San  Angelo,  thou  tit 

it  he  thought  it  resembled  a  hu-  wanted.'* 

man  form,  |ierhapa  a  statue,  for  it       '*  Aye,  cheerfully   would  I  go, 

was  stationary.    A  little  closer  and  were  I  free.** 

he  became  certain  it  was  a  woman       **  Free  I  and  what  hohb  theef 

kneeling,  with  her  head  and  arms       ^liy  word  as  a  knight  and  pri« 

resting  u|>on  a  marble  seat.    But  soner :  thou  knowest  how  sacredly 

she    seemed    uneouscious   of    his  we  hold  our  word.** 

presence.     He  touched  her  gently        ^' Art  thou  not  Holla's  prisoaer! 

upon    the    shoulder  ;    the    figure  She  will  uot  hold  thee  if  thou  wilt 

leaped  up  and  cried  :  go,  for  she  loves  thee  much  ;**  sad 

**'  Who  art  thou  ? — approach  me  she  paused  an  instant,  then  ocm- 

not**  tinued :.  **  Yes ;  she  loves  thee,  and 

^Wby,  Blanche,  ia  that  yon  I"  is  worthy  of  all   thy  love.    Bst 

askeil  the  knight.  honour  calls  thee,  and  Rolla  wooM 

^  Oh  I   sir,  how  you  frightened  not  love  thee  didst  thou  turn  fron 

me,'*   pressing   her  hand    to   her  honour." 
throbbing  heart.      *'  I  thought  it       *'  Yes ;  thou  art  truly  my  gair- 

was" and  she  paused  ;  ^*  but^  dian  angel ;  thou  art  ri^t^  I  mnsl 

thank  God,  it  was  not.**  go  to-morrow;  but  Sao  Elmo  is  my 

*^But,    thou,     sweet    guardian  destination,"  answered  the  knight 
angel,  tliou  wert  asleep  ?"  ''  Not  there  I  not  in  San  Elmo^* 

"I  believe  I  was:  I  cried  my-  quickly  replied  Blanche;  ^*twcn 

self  asleep.     I  will  go  iu  now^t  a  useless  sacrifice  of  thy  preciosi 

must  he  late."  life :  live  to  serve  tliy  God  ! — livi' 

^  Poor  child  I  and  what  made  ....  for  Rolla*a  sake  I     Ag «■  I 

thee  weep  ?    Take  thou  my  arm,  I  tell  thee,  she  is  worthy  of  thy  late, 

will  support  thee  until    we  reach  and  she  is  almost  a  Christian.    Go 

the  grotto :  thou  tremblest  like  the  to  San  Angelo  and  the  infidels  will 

aspen.**  never  take  it.** 

BUnche  sighed,  sf*arce  knowing       ^  And   tliou,  Blanche— Kx>ttkl  I 

It,  and  replied  : ''I  was  praying  for  leave  thee  here  in  the  rotdstof 

our  brave  knights  of  Sau  Elmo,  their  host,  like  a  dove  among  the 

and  I  wept  to  think  of  their  doom ;  hawks  I     Go  with  roe  to  the  Cbm- 

I  was  praying  for  thee  ....  and  tian  town  where  thou  wilt  find  «v- 

. .  • ,  I  wept  too."  men .  of  thy  creed  to  dwell  with, 

**  And  didst  thou  weep  because  end  brave  hearts  to  de£&iid  tbee! 

I   was  not  there  to  share  their  But* . .  Holla**.  •  .  he  added, 

fate!**  besitntingly. 

^  Oh  I  no !  no  1  no !  I  would  not       '*  Yes^   she    needs    roe  here;  I 

have  thee  share  their  fate.    God  oannot,  I  will  not  leave  her.  Wfaei 

bimself  removed  thee,  against  thy  thou  art  gone,  1  will  be  with  h«r; 

will,  from  the  doomed  place:  he  I  will  teach  her  to  know  oar  holy 
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relig^ion,  and  I  will  try  ....  I  will  say  I     Am  I  not  at  a  brother  to 

ipeak  of  thee  to  her  T  thee  T 

**  Blanche,  thy  hand  trembles  and  ^If  thou  ahouldst  hear  ....  If 
it  icy  cold  I    Blanche,  art  thou  a  my  God  has  destined  me  to  severe 
woman,  or    truly    an  angel  from  trials,  and  thou  shonldst  hear  no 
heaven  ?"  more  of  me,  oh  !  pray  that  I  might 
^'Tis  nothing ;  only  a  chill  that  bear  them  with  Christian  fortitude, 
passed  through  my  heart.     I  would  and  believe  that  my  soul  has  re- 
ask    thee   a   favour,"    she  added,  turned  unscathed  to  its  Maker." 
her  voice  becoming  tremulous.  ^Why  such  cruel  forebodings, 
^  A  favour  T  repeated  de  Kergo-  Blanche  ?    I  could  not,  I  must  not 
let    ''Is  there  aught  in  this  world  leave  thee  if  there  be  danger." 
I  would  not  do  for  thee  V  **  Forgive  me;  I  have,  perhaps, 
■  *'When  you  return  among  the  yielded   to  a  foolish   superstition, 
Christians,  seek  the  old  and  noble  or  ... .  but  farewell !  to-morrow  I 
Count  de  Castellane,  who,  if  still  pass  in  prayers  for  the  brave  sools 
alive,  ifl  in  their  ranks,   and  tell  that  will  be  ushered  into  eternity .** 
him  his  daughter  lives  yet  to  love  ^  Sweet  Blanche,  thou  hast  in- 
him."  deed  been  a  sister,  a  guardian  an- 
''Thou  the  daughter  of  the  Count  gel  to  me,"  cried  the  knight,  presa- 
de  Castellane,  one  of  the  proudest  ing  the  cold  and  trembling  hand 
names  of  France  ?  but  I  knew  thou  to  his  lips. 

wert  Doble  and  high-born.    I  know  "  Farewell !"  added    Blanche-— 

thy  father  well."  "  may  God  be  with  thee !"  and  she 

"Tell  him,  then,  of  his  child,!'  left  him.     She  retired  to  her  room, 

said  Blanche,   with   tears  in   her  and,   by   the  light  of  the   rising 

eyes.  moon,  she  saw  the  Moorish  maiden 

'^  And  what  will  he  think  of  me  asleep,  and  stopt  to  ga«e  upon  the 

to  leave  thee  here.     It  cannot  be.  graceful  form  and  lovely  face.    She 

Lady,  yon  must  go  with  me."  leaned  over  and  kissed  her  lips :  a 

^  Tell   him  that  I  am  in  safety  sweet  smile  lit  upon  them,  and  they 

with  the  loveliest,  the  best  of  wo-  murmured     the    name    "  Raoul." 

nen,  who  can  and  will  protect  me;  Blanche  threw  herself  by  her  side, 

that  I  may  not  yet  go  to  him,  but  and  wept  until  sleep  brought  relief 

will  soon  return,  when  I  will  bring  to  the  weary  heart    The  morrow 

thee    thy    Christian    bride.      His  came.     Would  that  we  could  blot 

happiness  will  be  great  when  he  out  all  remembrance  of  that  dread- 

leaina  Miat  I  live ;  for  he  loved  me  ful  day  !     'Twas  the  last  of  San 

well."  Elmo!!      The  knight   had   eariy 

**  Ab  !  who  wouUl  not  love  such  souglit  his  Moorish  mistress,  and 

a  daughter-r-such  a  sister?"  had  told  her  what  honour  and  duty 

Blanche  sighed  and  continued :  required  of  him.      Pale  and  un- 

**  Now    we  part,  Sir  Raoul,  till  we  happy,  she  had  listened  to  his  tale, 

meet  again  in  better  times  ....  or  and  she  too  well  understood  the 

in    heaven !      Wherever  you   go,  dictates  of  the  code  of  chivalry  to 

remember    that     poor    Blanche^s  doubt  that  he  was  right ;  but,  like 

prayers  are  with  you,  and  if  ... .  the  drowning  person,  clinging  to  a 

ihe   pauaed,  her    eyes    brimming  straw,   hoping  against   hope,   she 

with  tears.  offered  some  objections ,  ^  But  thy 

*' And  if  what  I  dear  sister,"  he  wounds  are   unhealed;    thou   art 

inqairefl,     with     much     feeling,  not  strong;  I  could  not  consent.'^ 

** Speak  to  me:  what  wouldst  thou  ''Nay,  dearest,  thanks    to  the 

vou  VI.  4 
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tender    nursing  I    have   received  **One  more  bright  dny,**  mur- 

iroin  thee  and  from  sweet  Blanche,  mured    Rolla,  thankfally ;    **  Umb 

I  am  now  able  to  bear  my  armour  one  long,  eternal  night  T 

aod  wield  roj  sword."  "  Nay,  loved  one ;  speak  not  thus 

"•  But  thou  art  a  prisoner  of  war :  despondinglv  of  our  bright  future, 

thou  mayst  not  return  ere  the  war  Our  holy  religion,  which  thou,  toe^ 

ia  over."  wilt  soon  leiirn  to  know,  teaches  m 

*^  I  am  thy  prisoner,  and,  upon  to  hope  ever,  and  not  to  yield  to 

my  knee,  I  implore  thee  to  let  me  evil    forebodings.      Let    os    walk 

go  where  duty  calls  me.     Thou  around  this  beautiftil  lake,  and  I 

wouldst  not  have  a  stain  upon  my  will  tell  thee  of  thy  fiitore  homo*, 

fair  name  V*  of  places  different  from,  tboagb 

^  A  stain  upon  thy  name!"  cried  not  so  beautiful  as  thy  own  sunoj 

the    maiden,    with     a    smile  of  land — but  yet  full  of  cliarms  and 

triumph   upon    her    fiice ;    "  that  romance ;  of  snow-clad  hills  ao^ 

were  impossible.    Go  then  where  rich  meadows,  with  the  lowing  oat- 

bonour  calls  thee:  go!  though  it  tie  and  playful  lambs;   of  broad' 

reads  my  heart  to  say  the  word.**  rivers,  whose  flowing  waters  an 

And  she  added,  with   much  sad*  frozen  into  stone,  with  blue  eyed 

nass:  "80  happy  last  night:  to-  and    rosy-cheeked    maidens,    and 

day  so  miserable!     It  was  very  loving  lads,  skating  and  dancing 

short."  upon    their    smooth    surfiiee;    ev 

**  Sweety  dearest  Rolla,"  said  the  wintry  nighta,  when  the  freering 

knight,    taking    her    hand,  ^our  blast  sweeps  its  rain  of  ice  over  the 

cruel  sepamtion  is  but  for  a  short  land,  and,  tapping  at  the  windows, 

tine.    Ere  many  days  are  passed,  bids  the  loved  circle  draw  nearsr 

this  war  will  be  ended :  perhaps  the    spacious    hearth    and    huge 

tormorrow  our  succours  may  come,  oaken  fire,  and  tell  tales  of  okival- 

and  then  I  will  claim  tiiee  as  mine  rous  deeds,   of   fairy    lands   and 

r-mine,  forever ;    and    thou   wilt  haunted  castles." 

come  to  ne,  with  Blanche,  never  ^  And  does  not  this  fearful  ooM, 

more  to  part.'*  which  tumeth  water  into  atone,  and 

She  turned  and  looked  into  his  the  sweet  drops  from  heaven  tale 

fhce  at  these  words,  and  a  smile  of  iiM),  freeze  the  source  of  love,  and 

pleasure  lit  her  eyes  for  an  instant  turn  hearts,  too^  into  stone !"  in- 

k  was  but  a  flash,  and  then  she  quired  Rolla.    ^^Bfethinks  love  ia 

said  :  **  Raoul,  if  thoii  goest  from  your  Northern  climes  most  be  cold 

me  this  day,  we  part  forever!    I  and  calculating.     Here  itisardea^ 

feel  that  here,"  placing  her  hacd  and  fills  the  soul   which   it  ooa- 

upon  her  heart,  **  which  tells  me  I  sumas,  when  not  refreshed  by  the 

will  never  see  thee  more  ?*  presence  of  the  loved  objeot." 

^  Think  not  so,  dearest ;  'tis  bnt  ^  Think  not  so,  dearest ;  for  oait 

the  panga  of  parting.    Oh  !  Duty,  is  the  land  of  true  and  nerer-dyiag 

what  doest  thou  ask  of  me  T  love." 

""But  thou  canst   not    go   till  "^And   thon   wilt  still  love  thy 

night,"  said  Rolla ;  "^  thou  wooldst  poor  Moorish  maiden  when  tboa 

he  intercepted  by  our  men,  who  retnrnest   among  the  bright  eyed 

fill  the  island.     Thou  wilt  remain  and  nol>le  maidens  of  thy  home  1* 

till  night,  wilt  thou  not  T  ""  Couldst  thou  doubt  me,  Rolla  f 

^  I  believe  thou  art  right,"  he  **  Oh  I  no ;  to  doubt  thee  woold 

replied;   '"twere  better  to    wait  be  to  die  1     Here  we  lore  note 

until  then."  death." 
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^Believe  me,  aona  are  bo  fair  at  h^ppy  home ;  thy  words  are  like 

thoQ  ar(,  and  none  so  worthy  of  music  to  my  ear.    I  will  be  more 

love."  cheerful.** 

**  Oh !  'tis  delij^rhtful  to  hear  thee       The  day  sped,  oh  !  how  quickly, 

speak  thus.     And  wilt  thou  some  with  the  lovers.     A  friendly  breeze 

time  think  of  one  who  loved  thee  had   sprung   from    the   hills,   and 

as  none  there  could  ever  love  thee  ?**  swept  from  them  all  sound  of  th^ 

*"  Nay  I  thou  wilt  be  there,  thy-  dreadful  conflict  that  raged  upon 

aelf,  the  pride  and  joy  of  my  heart  and  around  the  ruins  of  the  de** 

— the  brightest  jewel  at  the  gra-  voted  castle  of  San   Elmo ;   and 

Clous  court  of  Bnttany.    By  high  Raoul,  hearing  nothing,  hoped  that 

and  low,  thou  shalt  be  proclaimed  the  sacrifice  was  yet  postponed  a 

Queen   of   many    tournaments,  in  day.     Bui  with  night  came  tidings 

that  land  of  chivalry  and  beauty  ;  that  all  was  over — that  San  Elmo 

and  our  gay  minstrels  will  sing  of  was  as  a  thing  that  had  been,  and 

thy  past  deeds,  which  will  shame  that  the  few  defenders  it  contained 

'  tjiose  of  many  of  our  brave  knights,  in  the  morning  had  perished  to  a 

and  praise  to  the  world  thy  une*  man^  striking  to  the  last.    Great 

quailed  beauty  and  virtue.     And  was  his  grief  at  hearing  this  sad 

many  a  valiant  knight  will  break  news,  which  was  not,  however,  uor 

a  lance  for  thee,  and,  with  all  re-  expected,  and  he  longed  to  join  tha 

Bpect,  lay  the  crown  at  thy  feet^  garrison  of  San  Angelo,  to  shed 

envying,    perhaps,    the     precious  bis  blood  again  in  defence  of  the 

boon  Heaven,  in  its  goodness,  has  Cross,  and  avenge  his  late  comrades, 

been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  its  The  time  had  now  oonve  for  him  to 

unworthy  servant.**  leave,    and    Rolla^    though    pale, 

Roll  a  shook    her  head,   sadly,  showed  no  sign  of  weakness,  nor 

whilst  a  shudder  passed  over  her  of  the  desolation  which  filled  her 

frame.  bosom.    The  knight's  arnu>ur  and 

^  What  ails  thee,  dearest  t"  io-  sword  had  been  brought  to  him  b^ 

quired  Raoul.  some  of  the  maids,  and  she  had 

**Tis  nothing,**  she  replied,  smil-  also  armed  herself,  for  the  purpoia 

ifig.    ^^  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  of  escx>rting  him  until  he  reached 

when  a  person  walks  upon  the  spot  a  place  of  safety.     We  will  not 

which  is  to  be  a  grave,  a  cold  chill  follow  them  in  their  sad  joumey^ 

strikes  the  heart  of  the  one  that  Few  words  were  spoken — for  their 

will  be  there.     Perhaps  thy  feet  hearts  were  too  full  to  give  utter* 

pressed  the  sod  which  will  cover  ance  to  their  feelings — until  the 

thy  Roll  a  !**  very  last  moment,  when  the   an- 

'^  Oh  !  Rolla,  dearest,  thou  wilt  guish  in  Rolla*s  heart  overcame  her 

break  my  heart  if  thou  speakest  so  resolution,  and  she  yielded  to  it  for 

jndiy.**  one  moment ;  but  her  strqng  will 

^  Can  I  l»e  gay,  when  thou  leaves!  sooa  conquered,  and,  tearing  her*> 

me  so  soon!  But,  forgive  me,  Raoul,  self  from   h«r    lover^  she    cried: 

I  grieve  tikee:  lam  unworthy  of  *t Farewell  Ibrever!*'  and  hastened 

thee.    Speak  to  me  again,  of  thy  away. 
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MATTERS  AND  THINGS  IN  OENESAL. 

Y  Dear  Russell, —  I  am  alone  theo,  how  cao  I  read  • 

If  you  haTC  any  room  in  yoor  "  *  ^^^^  °^  business,  how  can 
columns  fora  sermon  on  mailers  I  write?  and  yet  here  am  I 
md  things  in  general,  here  is  one  P'edged  to  give  you  an  article 
ftt  your  service.  I  am  not  often  on  matters  and  things  in  gencr- 
intheatteen  City  of  the  South,  *[•.  ""^  ^  not,  by  the  very 
and  live  very  much  alone  with  choice  of  mv  subject,  warned 
my  own  thoughts  in  my  solitary  ?"  ftufents  of  Dr.  Whately  that 
retirement  among  the  swamps,  V«***"  ^^^  l'*^^  P"^**  ^o  say? 
Qor  am  I  much  oppressed  with  **^^*  »?  8»^J«cf  '«  ^«>  copious 
the  cares  of  business.  In  fact,  ^?  *^,"**^  of  copious  detail,  and 
I  lead  rather  an   idle  life,  and  J."*^  ^/""»^  ^^^^^  ^^wn  from  the 

iMny  would  imagine  that  I  am  '•^^  ^"•V  "*^  }.^ .  **'''*  '**^* 
just  in  the  situation  of  a  man  g<?ne  so  far  aloft,  by  its  own  in- 
capable,  every  month,  of  sending  tnnsic  lightness,  that  I  shall 
you  an  article  of  twenty  pages  ?«^«/  *>5  *»>^«  ^o  descend  to  the 
at  the  least.  But,  my  dear  fel-  *«^^'  of  the  paper  on  which  I 
low,  they  who  suppose  such  an  propose  to  write  ?  Nous  verront. 
absurdity  betray  their  own  ig-  Why  is  it  that  men  use  a  for- 
norance.  Solitude  is  not  the  eign  phrase  in  preference  to  its 
best  school  of  thought,  and  it  is  equivalent  in  English?  I  re> 
a  miserable  school  for  wordiness,  member  (when  you  and  I  were 
We  pass  our  time  very  much  in  boys)  old  father*  Ritchie,  of  the 
reverie,  and  fancy  it  is  thought;  Richmond  Enquirer,  was  so  fond 
bitt  when  one  asks  us  the  subject  of  attaching  these  mystic  words 
of  our  thoughts  we  are  dumb,  at  the  end  of  his  pn^nostic  ar- 
in  fact,  no  thought  has  passed  tides,  that  a  very  honest  gentle- 
through  the  brain,  but  merely  a  man,  who  did  not  understand 
crude  collection  of  ideas.  Books,  French,  supposed  it  was  the  sig- 
leo,  might  appear  to  furnish  a  nature  of  one  of  the  editors,  and 
constant  resource  agaitist  ennui  used  to  be  always  on  the  look- 
and  perpetual  sources  of  thought  out,  whenever  he  opened  the  pa- 
There  again  you  betray  your  ig-  pers,  for  Mr.  Verrons'  articles, 
norance.  The  solitary  seldom,  Many  an  ingenious  theory  has 
if  ever,  reads,  and  when  be  been  built  on  worse  foundations, 
reads  he  only  dreams,  while  though  it  was  Mr.  Ritchie's  pri- 
itnother  guides  his  fancy.  The  vate  opinion,  when  he  heard  of 
only  true  readers  and  writers,  the  mistake,  that  the  man  who 
(in  this  country  at  least,)  are  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
those  whose  time  is  fully  occu-  ntme  verronSf  could  not  have  any 

Eied  with  other  subjects;  who  great  quantity  of  fiotis.  The  last 
ave  hardly  a  moment  to  spare,  word  ought  to  be  written  in  Greek 
and  who  fly  to  their  pen  or  their  characters;  but  if  it  were,  it 
book  to  obtain  relief  from  the  might  be  misunderstood  by  your 
pressure  of  urgent  business  ;  as  lady  readers,  and  I  have  the  old 
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rustic  prejudice  against  doing,  do  not  commit  the  great  gander- 
writing  or  saj'ing  anything  that  ism  of  supposing  that  a  sensible 
might  make  the  dear  creatures  woman  is  otherwise  than  dis- 
uneasy.  gusted  at  a  palpable  eflbrt  to  pay 

How  many  a  rustic  gentleman  a  compliment, 
still  feels  himself  called  upon,  Now,  mind,  I  draw  a  line  of 
whenever  he  meets  a  lady,  to  distinction  between  a  polite  con^ 
wreathe  his  countenance  with  plimentary  speech  and  a  flatter- 
smiles,  to  bend  his  person  in  a  ing  one — not  that  I  would  insin- 
lowly  bow,  and  teach  his  tongue  uate  that  flattery  is  particularly 
to  utter  compiimental  speeches,  disagreeable  to  ladies — far  from 
Does  a  really  sensible  woman  it.  I  like  it  myself — I  suspect 
like  this  sort  of  homage?  Is  it  all  men  lo?e  it.  I  should  be 
not  one  way  of  asserting  the  in-  pleased  to  see  it  asserted  in  th« 
feriority  of  woman  f  I  once  wit-  newspapers,  that  this  is  the  very 
nessed  an  interview  between  a  best  paper  that  has  ever  ap- 
lady  and  a  distinguished  citizen  peared  in  the  Magazine — ^not 
of  this  State — one  who  had  in-  that  I  believe  it,  but  it  is  plea^ 
herited  wealth,  reputation,  name  sant  to  know  that  somebody  ba^ 
and  politeness  from  a  long  line  said  so— -it  matters  not  whether 
of  courteous  and  refined  ances-  he  thinks  so  or  not;  it  is  enough 
tors.  The  lady  had  a  name  and  that  he  has  said  it;  I  become  at 
descent  as  good  as  his  own,  and  once  a  friend  of  that  paper.  I 
sustained  herself  with  gravity  have  heard  some  persons  say* 
and  decorum  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  they  hate  flattery.  I  don't  be- 
gentleman  had  left  her,  she  lieve  it.  J  know  I  like  it ;  and 
turned  to  an  intimate  companion  I  do  not  think  my  human  nature 
and  inquired,  *<  Who  is  that  hor-  very  diflerent  from  the  human 
rid  man  ?  He  has  suffocated  me  nature  of  other  men. 
with  his  compliments."  I  heard  When  I  was  a  very  young 
the  comment,  and  looked  with  a  man  I  entertained  a  deeply-rooted 
pitying  gaze  at  the  horrid  crea-  prejudice  against  a  gentleman 
ture.  But  he  had  discharged  his  who  was  then  prominent,  and 
duty,  and  was  looking  for  an-  has  since  become  much  more  so. 
other  victim,  walking  about  the  Accident  made  it  my  duty,  as  a 
room  in  the  gratified  conscious-  matter  of  common  hospitality,  to 
ness  of  having  fully  supported  invite  him  to  turn  in  and  spend 
the  prestige  of  politeness  which  the  night  in  my  humble  dweil- 
attached  to  his  name  and  family,  ing.    He  accepted  the  invitation 

My  fellow  rustics   will   then  — in  truth  he  had  no  alternative 

ask  (those  of  the  old  school,  I  but  to  stop  with  me  or  travel  all 

mean),  how  then  are  we  to  be-  night.     Fortunately  he  did  not 

have   to   ladies,  if  you   eschew  know   me,   nor   my   prejudices, 

compliments  !     What  the  deuce  As  we  rode  together  to  my  house, 

are  we  to  say  to  them?  Why,ivhat  I   inwardly    bemoaned   my  sa4 

would  you  say  to  any  rational  condition,  at  having  to  spend  so 

being  that  you  met  ?    Talk  sense  much   time  in  his  company,  at 

to  them  ;  talk  about  the  weather,  the  same  time  playing  the  agree- 

if  that   is  the  only   thing  that  able.     But  my  guest  appeared 

comes  uppermost ;  talk  crops  ;  to  see  through  me.     He  detected 

talk  politics;  talk  servants;  talk  every  weakness,  and  he  laid  on 

anything  but  compliments;  and  his  flattery,  not  delicately.     He 
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used  no  trowel, but  a  good  spade;  decessors — perhaps  it  is  tbe  best 

and  every  hodfull  made  me  bet-  of  the  series.    Do  yoa  think,  Mr. 

terpleased  with  him.  We  parted,  Editor,  that   there   is  anything 

excellent  friends,  and  have  re-  green  in  my  eye?      Do    I  not 

mained  so  to  this  day.     But  I  know  precisely  what  you  mean 

knew  he  was  flattering  me.     It  by  all  this  Blarney  ?     Why,  it 

was   not   what   Sam    Slick  ele^  means  simply  this,  that  you  hare 

gantly  calls  soft  sawder,  that  he  not  read  one  page  of  the  Maga- 

used,  nor  what  the  Yankees  call  zine,  and  that  you  know  nothing 

soap,  that  he  applied.  He  poured  about  it.     If  you  would  show  as 

the  raw  material,  in  rich  profu-  that  you  know  anything  about 

sion,  over  my  head,  drenched  me  it,  point  out  the  merit  of  the  ps- 

thorouffhiy  with  it,  and  at  every  per  you  approve,  and  show  a  lit- 

turn  of  the   bucket,   my   heart  tie  dissent  from  that  which  you 

called  earnestly  for  more.     Yon  dislike.     One  must  have  a  most 

dislike  flattery,  do  you?    Tell  catholic  taste  who  6nds  erery- 

that  to  the  marines.     Are  you  thing  good  in  a  magazine, 

old  enough  to  remember  where  I  confess  it  riles  me,  as  tbe 

I  got  that  phrase  from  7  Yankees  say,  to  see  how  the  good 

But  flattery  is  one  thing,  in-  people  of  the  city  submit  to  im- 
Jiscriminate  praise  is  another,  positions,  nay,  appear  pleased  to 
This  is,  1  think,  the  prevailing  be  imposed  upon.  A  few  years 
vice  of  the  day  in  the  papers  of  since,  in  one  of  ray  risits  to 
our  Clueen  City.  If  anything  town,  I  found  it  all  agog  with 
is  noticed,  it  is  only  to  be  praised,  delight  at  a  wonderful  exhibition 
Censure  seldom,  if  ever,  escapes  of  a  religious  nature— ^God  save 
the  pen  of  an  editor.  To  what  the  mark) — no  less  than  tbe  pa- 
is this  owing?  Is  it  from  the  norama  of  the  Bible.  Now,  I 
fear  of  giving  oflvnce  ?  or  is  it  have  no  fancy  for  panoramas, 
the  result  of  universal  benevo-  but  my  little  nieces  and  nephews 
lence?  or  is  it  because  it  is  felt  insisted  that  their  old  uncle 
ebatsomethingmust  be  said,  and  should  take  them  to  see  this 
that  it  is  more  easy  to  use  the  great  moral  and  instructive  pic* 
stereotype  expressions  of  appro-  ture ;  so  I  gathered  a  host  of 
bation  in  general  terms,  than  to  Lilliputians  and  devoted  an  af'- 
show  judicious  criticism  by  find-  ternoon  to  our  common  re- 
ing  fault.  I  know  that  to  praise  ligious  improvement.  It  hap- 
justly,  requires  a  higher  degree  pened  to  be  an  afternoon  on 
of  critical  taste,  than  to  find  wh<ch  Sunday-schools  were  to 
fault;  but  general  praise  is  easy,  be  regaled,  and  I  found  several 
and  carries  no  responsibility  ;  young  Levites  marslialling  their 
whereas,  if  a  fault  is  found,  the  little  charges,  in  order  to  march 
censurer  may  be  challenged  for  up  to  the  show-room,  in  a  sort  of 
his  opinion.  Now,  this  habit  of  church-militant  order.  I  found 
indiscriminate  praise  is  carried  a  grave,  reverend -looking  gentle- 
to  such  an  extreme,  that  it  is  man,  with  well-shaven  face,  long 
really  worth  nothing.  thin  hair  carefully  combed  back 

Sometimes  I  open  a  country  from   his   brow,   in   a   dress  of 

paper,  and  I  find  that  the  editor  comely  black,  who  walked  with 

has  received  the  last  number  of  great  gravity  about  the  room — the 

RusselTs  Magazine,  and  finds  it  hierophant  of  the  occasion.     He 

fully  up  to  the  mark  of  its  pre-  welcomed  the  little  dears  who 
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bftd  oome  to  be  delighted  and  gree  of  civilizalioD  that  I  can 
instructed ;  told  as  what  a  soleiao  come  to  town  to  breakfast  and 
scene  we  were  about  to  witness;  return  to  dine  at  home.  I  like, 
and,  for  a  while,  I  expected  that  when  in  town,  to  walk  about  the 
he  would  invite  us  to  join  in  streets,  to  gaze  in  at  shop- win- 
prayer.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  dows,  to  lose  myself  in  admira- 
this,  but  his  thoughts  took  a  more  tion  of  the  wonders  of  King- 
mundane  course ;  he  advised  the  street.  I  am  not  unwilling  to  be 
little  dears  to  purchase  the  de-  recognized  as  a  cracker ;  and  I 
scription  of  the  panorama,  and  find  that  my  rustic  air  is  not  a 
the  reverend  sinner  actually  disadvantage,  for  I  find  that  the 
went  about  the  room  exchanging  negroes  give  me  the  wall,  whilst 
his  little  books  for  their  precious  they  do  not  hesitate  to  take  it 
dimes.  My  little  ones  were  anx-  from  the  more  fashionable  look- 
ious  to  buy  too;  but  I  thought  that  ing  gentleman.  If  they  don't 
it  would  be  enough  to  bear  his de-  respect  my  coat,  they  do  the 
scriptions,  when  the  scenes  were  sturdy  staff  which  [  bear;  and  I 
presented,  and  that  it  would  be  fancy  they  see  that  in  my  face 
useless  to  bu  V  the  description,  un-  which  teaches  them  that  it  is  all 
less  we  bought  the  panorama  too.  the  police-officer  I  care  to  have. 
I  got  sight  of  the  book  which  the  When  I  pay  my  semi-annual 
old  humbug  was  selling,  and  visit  to  town,  I  like  to  select  an 
found  that  it  consisted  of  nothing  occasion  when  something  is  to 
else  but  passages  from  the  Book  be  seen,  so  that  I  may  have 
of  Genesis,  which  the  pictures  somewhat  to  think  of  on  my  re- 
were  intended  to  illustrate,  turn  to  my  solitude.  So,  not 
After  he  had  sold  as  many  as  he  being  anything  o^  a  mechanic,  I 
could,  the  show  began.  This  fancied  a  visit  to  town  during  the 
was,  perhaps,  worse-^certainly  exposition  of  the  Institute,  would 
not  better — than  other  shows  of  furnish  me  with  something  to 
the  kind;  but  I  could  see  no-  think  of.  Well, I  went  last  fall, 
thing  in  it  which  warranted  the  and  saw  the  show  just  long 
title  of  panorama  of  the  Bible,  enough  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
except  that  a  venerable  humbug  fused.  It  lasted  three  days,  and 
stood  near  the  scenes,  and  at  was  then  closed.  Three  days ! 
each  shifting,  rehearsed  a  pas-  Was  that  splendid  hall  given  to 
sage  from  Genesis.  But  the  the  Institute  for  the  purpose  of 
name  was  every  thing.  The  showing,  for  three  days,  all  the 
city  press  regarded  it  as  a  great  industrial  objects  of  the  country! 
moral  lesson  ;  and,  I  dare  say.  Why,  it  would  take  more  than 
every  Sunday  scholar  went  to  three  days  to  enable  an  unprac- 
bed  that  night,  fully  convinced  tised  eye  to  begin  to  see;  but  so 
that  he  had  made  large  progress  it  was.  At  the  end  of  three  days 
in  holiness,  particularly  those  the  exhibition  was  over.  And  why 
who  had  exchanged  their  dimes  was  it  closed  so  soon?  Because 
for  those  precious  extracts  con-  the  female  branch  of  the  Young 
tained  in  their  yellow-covered  Men's  Christian  Association  de- 
pamphlets,  sired  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
I  like  to  emerge  from  my  holding  a  fair! — a  fair  to  raise 
swamp,  sometimes,  and  breathe  money  to  furnish  the  lazy  male 
the  humanizing  air  of  the  town;  Christians  a  pleasant  lounging 
but  1  have  not  reached  that  de-  place.      Oh,     woman  !     lovely, 
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weftkf  iBCODStstent  woman!  liow  ihe  threshold  of  the  ganbUttg 
dare  you  rail  at  the  foliips  of  hoase,  aids  the  caase  of  re^ 
mankind ! — yoxk  foster  them  by  Hgion  by  buying  for  her  Httlt 
every  generous  and  self-denying  ones  a  chanee  at  a  holy  grab* 
art,  and  yet  you  rail  at  them,  bag ;  and  many  a  lady  sickens 
There  is  my  precious  old  wife*  at  the  Tery  name  of  Fanay  Fern, 
who  will  deny  herself  a  pair  of  who  had  perused  with  pious  satis- 
gold  spectacles,  because  she  can*  faction,  the  little  sheet  which 
not  afford  it — who  will  turn  and  was  issued  as  a  memorial  of  the 
re-turn  her  silk  dress  until  it  occasion,  and  the  sale  of  which 
is  actually  worn  out,  because  swelled  the  coliers  of  the  new 
she  knows  I  can  ill  spare  her  a  club-house, 
new  one ;  and  yet,  xi  the  dear  Ah«  my  old  friend,  I  fear  we 
old  soul  finds  that  I  have  forgot-  are  very  much  governed  by 
ten  to  buy  my  quarterly  allow-  names.  The  good  people,  oo  this 
ante  of  a  thousand  cigars,  she  occasion,  did  pretty  much  what 
goes,  at  the  last  moment,  and  is  done  by  persons  who  do  not 
expends  for  it  the  very  fifty*doU  pretend  to  be  good ;  but  the  pre- 
lar  bill  which  I  had  given  her  to  fix  of  Christian  to  everythiBg 
lay  out  in  some  valuable  pre-  sanctifies  it;  and  let  us  devoutly 
sents  for  her  poor  sister's  little  hope,  that  the  child  who  has 
girl.  1  do  not  like  to  confess,  been  taught  piously  to  cast  his 
but  I  will  whisper  to  you  in  con-  dimes  into  the  chance  of  a  relig> 
fidence,  that  sometimes  I  do  ious  grab-bag,  will  turn  with 
purposely  forget  these  cigars,  holy  horror  from  the  sinful  se- 
and  yet  would  be  sadly  disap-  ductions  of  a  lottery  or  a  gaming 
pointed  if  they  were  missing  table.  But  this  is  a  subject  that 
from   our   parcels.     And   would  I  leave  to  the  clergy.     Let  them 

ou  believe  it,  the  dear  old  girl  see  to  it. 

as  the  efirontery,  sometimes,  to  And  now  that  I  mention  the 
twit  me  with  that  horrid  practice  clergy,  why  is  it  that  they  mix 
of  using  tobacco?  If  she  really  so  little  with  men  ?— why  is  it 
thinks  It  a  horrid  practice,  think  that,  as  soon  as  a  clergyman  en- 
you  she  would  rob  herself  of  her  ters  a  company  of  gentlemen, 
little  sacred  treasures  to  procure  every  one  moves  himself  a  littlct 
the  dirty  roils  for  me.  Here,  adjusts  something  that  he  fancies 
now,  we  have  the  Christian  wrong  about  his  person,  and  sud- 
young  women  toiling,  and  smil-  denly  puts  himself  upon  his 
ing,  and  trafficking  to  put  up  a  good  behaviour?  Can  a  man  be 
nice  comfortable  room,  to  entice  really  useful,  who  thus  inspires 
the  Christian  young  gentlemen  a  sort  of  awe  ?  Whose  fault  is 
to  absent  themselves  from  home,  it  ?-*-that  of  the  laity  or  the 
And  only  see  what  magic  there  clergy  ?  My  young  friend  Solo- 
IS  in  a  name !  These  gorgeous  mon,  whom  I  knew  and  loved  as 
decorations  for  a  fortnight's  frolic  a  boy — who  always  spent  bis 
are  made  by  ladies,  who  would  holidays  at  my  house,  and  look- 
tremble  with  dismay  at  the  ed  up  to  me  as  a  sort  of  half- 
thought  of  entering  a  ball-room  venerable  personage — has  taken 
or  a  theatre.  And  that  careful,  orders.  Why  should  I  treat 
anxious  mother,  who  would  be  Solomon  dififerently  from  hn 
heart-stricken  all  night  if  her  brother  Absalom,  who  is  his 
son   or   husband    should    cross  elder,  who  also  had  the  run  of 


I 
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my  house,  and  wbo  siUl  Itkea  to  koowledge,  trae  experience  and 

run   up    whenever  he   can  get  the  best  consenrators  of  decency 

away  from  bia  basinees.     Absa*  and     propriety.       Thirse     men 

loro  knows  that,  because  I  do  not  exert  a  direct  influence  orer  so- 

rise  from  my  arm-chair  to  meet  ciety-— for  they  constitute  a  part 

him,  when  he  conies  after  1  hare  of  it )  but  the  others  are  neither 

dined  and  am  blowing  my  after-  in  society  nor  out  of  it.     They 

noon  cloud,  he  is   not  the  less  stick  to  the  women ;  but  at  times 

welcome.     He  calls  for  his  din*  they  must  not  enter  even  their 

ner,  eats  it  when  it  is  served,  sanctum;    and    when   they   are 

and,  if  time  permits,  he  runs  out  thus  driven  to  the  men,  they  are 

to  take  as  much  of  the  country  ttncomfortabie   themselves,  and 

air  as  he  can.     But  when  I  treat  make  everybody  else  equally  so. 

Solomon  with  the  same  careless  A   practical   knowledge   of  hu- 

kindness,  he  frels  under  it;  and  man  nature,  gained  by  an  easy 

the  jests  which  formerly  made  and    familiar    intercourse    with 

him  roar  with  delight,  now  seem  men,  is,  perhaps,  as  valuable  to 

only  to  elongate  bis  face.   When  a  clergyman  as  any  portion  of 

I  reproved  him  for  the  inordi-  his  didactic  theology, 

nate  lene^th  of  his  sermon,  he  ,n,                             .  , 

was  displeased,  and  more  than  ^J^^7  associate  with  men  m 

hinted  that  it  was  ray  place  to  Christian     associations.       And 

hear,  and  not  to  criticise.     Does  *^^^^»  ^  ^h'"^!  they  commit  an 

Solomon   imagine  that  I  am  to  «"°^-      \  *"   religious   move- 

yield  the  sermons  which  the  ex-  ""^"l^^,     the     clergy     naturally 

perience    of    fifty    years    have  ^"g'^^  .^°  ^«»^;  .  T^^^e  associa- 

fastened    in    my   head,   to    his  tjons  aim  at  taking  the  lead  from 

scholastic  gleanings  at  a  semi-  \^^«  ^'^^^P''   ?"^,  P^?9"S^  '^'J" 

narv?     He  stands  in  the  pulpit,  ^^  ^^^^^^   S^^^'l?  ^^/^.V-      The 

and  I  sit  on  the  floor;  but  there  ^'^^^y  "^^^  fi."^'  ^^^  ^^^  P^7^"^J 

are  many  things  in  his  own  pro-  %"  apparent  increase  of  zea   and 

fession  which,  if  he  were  wise,  ^^P^^^'i  ^"JS  "^V^  ^Tl";"- 

he  might   learn   from  me-and  ^r*'*^"^  be,  that  they  will  find 

one  of   the  most  important  les-  ^^T'^^^l ''^^''^''  completely 

sons  which  1  could   teach  him  enthralled  by  the  lay  poxver. 

is,  that  he  is,  like  myself,  a  man,  What  is  the  use  of  separate 
with  the  same  frailties,  the  same  church  organ izatiuns,  if  Chris- 
infirmitiesy  and  in  need  oi  the  tian  associations  are  to  be  scat- 
same  watchfulness  as  myself,  tered  over  the  land  ?  On  what 
This  he  would  leam  if  he  would  principle  can  the  Churchman 
consent  to  associate  with  men  on  and  tne  Baptist  preach  their 
equal  terms ;  but  this  he  will  exclusive  doctrines  to  their  con- 
not  do.  He  goes,  therefore,  to  gregations  on  Sunday,  if,  on 
the  ladies,  and  the  dear  crea-  Monday,  they  are  expected  to 
tares  feed  him  with  flattery  until  meet  on  the  Catholic  platform  of 
he  becomes  perfectly  flatulent.  perfect  toleration  of  all  discord- 
The  roost  delightful  compa-  ant  views?  Some  may  suppose 
nions  I  know,  are  the  few  cler-  that  this  association  is  the  pro- 
gymen — who  do  not  exact  from  moter  of  general  harmony  among 
yon  the  treatment  due  to  ladies,  all  religionists.  Such  persons 
When  you  find  such,  you  are  mistake  eflect  for  cause.  It  is 
sure    to    find   sense,    breeding,  the  general   spirit  of  harmony 
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which  has  permitted  and  foaler*  finds  its  way  into  the  chvrebesi 

ed  this  association.    It  is  merely  the  reiigioas  seDtiment  will  die 

(he   exponent  of    the   religious  out ;  and  if  this  is  to  be  the  re» 

sentiment,  by  no  me«ns  the  pro*  suit  of   Ohrislian  associatieas, 

meter  of  any  sentiment  of  gen-  surely  no  one  can  congratulate 

eral  forbearance.     I  understand  the  country  oo  their  establi^* 

that  they  repudiate  ail  connec"  ment. 

tion  with  Unitarians  and  Roman  Now,  though  I  would  like  te 
Catholics.  If  this  is  true,  is  it  see  our  young  Levites  mix  more 
not  a  virtual  abandonment  of  with  men,  and  learn  to  give  sad 
the  principles  of  Christian  cha-  take,  with  gentlemanlike  coar* 
rity,  and  a  resolving  themselves  tesy,  the  ball  of  social  iQte^ 
into  a  lay  school  of  Eclectic  course,  as  it  passes  freely  ftbout; 
Theology?  However  reasonable  yet  I  must  do  thetai  justice  io 
it  may  be  that  our  churches  other  respects-^I  love  the  vea^ 
should  be  consecrated  to  the  ration  which  they  hold  for  their 
exposition  of  certain  character-  order.  Who  ever  saw  a  8otttlv> 
istic  religious  dogmas,  it  is  the  em  clergyman  abandon  his  pro- 
height  of  presumption  to  refuse  fession  for  another?  I  speak 
association,  out  of  the  church,  not  of  those  cases  in  which  they 
with  one  whose  metaphysics  have  become  teachers ;  for  that, 
may  not  square  with  our  own.  I  hold*  is  one  of  the  approprisiM 
We  all  equally  recognize  Christ  callifigs  of  the  order.  How  dif* 
as  the  Head  and  Source  of  our  ferent,  in  this  respect,  from  theii 
religious  faith.  How  can  I  dare  Massachusetts  brethren  !  I  veii^ 
refuse  the  hand  of  Christian  fel-  ly  believe  there  are  few  distia* 
lowship  to  him  whose  opinions  guisbed  men  in  that  State  whs 
differ  from  mine  respecting  the  did  not  begin  their  career  as 
nature  of  his  mysterious  conntfc-  clergymen.  You  and  I  reroem* 
tion  with  the  Father?  or,  with  ber  when  Mr.  Everett  was  as 
him  who,  whatever  its  errors  good  in  the  pulpit  as  he  has 
may  be,  still  clings,  with  fond  since  become  in  the  Capitol 
devotion,  to  the  old  church  and  the  lecture*room.  Bancrofit 
which  preserved  the  Christian  Sparks,  Palfrey  and  the  £mer« 
faith  through  the  stormy  period  sons,  were  nil,  I  believe,  cleigy* 
of  the  breaking*up  of  the  Roman  men.  W^hat  a  temptation  must 
Empire  and  the  restoration  of  their  career  prove  to  young  oiea 
Modem  European  civilization  ?  in  the  profession,  to  make  their 
Religious  differences  are  the  pulpits  the  steps  to  political  and 
means  by  which,  in  this  coun*  civil  honours  1  and  what  odd 
try,  religious  instruction  is  to  be  associations  must  arise  in  the 
disseminated.  As  the  whole  minds  of  every  congregmtioot 
system  is  voluntary,  if  all  of  us  where  a  young  preacher  gives 
belonged  to  the  same  church,  indications  of  more  thaa  ordi- 
the  church  would,  probably,  nary  ability !  Our  more  coa- 
Boon  perish  for  lack  of  interest  servative  spirit  makes  the  clergy 
among  the  laity.  But  we  attach  more  respectable.  Protestant 
ourselves  to  the  maintenance  of  as  we  are,  we  have  virtually  tb> 
a  set  of  opinions,  and  the  spirit  tained  the  sacrament  of  ordioa- 
of  party  animates  us  to  contri-  tion,  and  I  pray  that  we  may 
bute  to  its  support.  As  soon  as  forever  retain  it. 
the  spirit  of  universal  toleration        We  make  a  great  fuss  about 
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what  we  call  talent-**we  are  so  teeth  ;  and  if  he  has  the  m«nli«- 

food  of  excitement,  that  we  are  ness,  when  he  is  forced  to  speak-, 

erer  on  the  iodc»out  for  some-  to  avow  his  real  sentimentSi  then 

thing  to  feed  it }  and  if  a  speaker  I  would  take  it  as  the  best  gua«> 

indulges  in  a  few  extravagances,  rantee  of  his  tmstwordiiness.    I 

we  follow  him  as  if  he  were  a  hare  no  doubt  that  more  harm 

Cicero.      Did   it  ever  occur  to  is  done  by  a  bad  manager  of  a 

you  that  all  of  our  most  success-  planter,    who   is    ioud^monthed 

ful  churches  have  been  built  up  against  Abolitionists,  than  all  the 

by  men  who  were  not  conspicn-  army  which  Brown  expected  ta 

ous  for  ability  in   the  pulpit?  follow  in  his  train, could  accom»> 

Your    splendid    men    are    like  plish.     A  bad  planter  is  a  com^- 

lightwood  :  they  blaze  up  and  mon  nuisance.     His  negroes  are 

kindle  a  prodigious  flame  for  a  disorderly,  ill  eared  for,  discon- 

while,  and  then  die  out,  leaving  tented  and  rebellious ;  his  estate 

not  even  ashes ;  the  other,  like  is   unprodncciTe,   his   character 

a  good  hard-coal  fire,  burns  with  degenerates;  and  the  lower  he 

a  dull  but  constant  light,  and  finds  himself  falling,  the  more 

continues  all  day.  loudly  does  he  call  on  the  me- 

We  live  in  a  constant  whirl  mory   of  his  illustrious  ances* 

of  excitement.     We  hail  eager*  tors.     If  every  planter  will  see 

ly  anything  that  will  make  us  that  all  is  right  on  his  own  plan*- 

raise  our  hands    and    eyes   in  tat  ion,  he  may  let  Beecher  and 

wonder.     Even  the  mad  foray  of  Cheever  rave   to  their    hearts' 

John  Brown   has  been  tortured,  content.  He  will  sleep  in  safety, 

to  pander  to  this  morbid  love  of  though    a    greater    than    John 

excitement,    both     North     and  Brown  be  at  his  gate. 

South ;  and  I   am  sorry  to  see  We  often  hear  planters  com* 

that  many  of  our  people  are  giv-  plaining  of  the  worthlessness  of 

isg  cause  to  our  Northern  ,ene-  overseers.     1  never  do  it.     I  aU 

aiies  to  suspect    that    we    are  ways  suspect  that  a  good  planter 

really  afraid.     How  chivalrous  will   have   a  good  overseer.     I 

is  the  sentiment   which  would  never  heard  that  Washington  or 

drive  a  poor  Yankee  schoolmas-  Jackson  ever  complained  of  the 

ter  from    the   place    where  he  inefficiency   of    their   generals, 

makes  his  bread  !     For  my  own  Bonaparte  did  not  have  to  find 

pari,  I  look  with  strong  sospi-  much  fanlt  with  his  marshals, 

cion  on  any  Yankee  who  comes  Why,  then,   should   a    planter, 

among  us  and  becomes  a  red-hot  who  is  a  Bonaparte  on  a  small 

Southerner.     If  he  has  money,  scale,  have  cause  to  curse  the 

and  buys  slaves  with  it,  I  am  stupidity  and  wretchedness  of 

satisfied — I  ask   for  no  confes-  his  petty  marshals  ?     Ah  !   my 

lion  of  faith  from  him ;  but,  that  good  friend  and  fellow-sufiferer, 

a  Yankee,  educated,  as  all  are,  look  inwards.     If  your  overseer 

in  the  belief  that  the  Declare*  is  a  sloth,  depend  upon  it,  you 

tion  of  Independence  is  an  ema-  are  a  ninny.     As  soon  as  you 

nation    of    Divine    Inspiration,  have  fairly  ascertained  that  the 

shall  become  one  of  the  stoutest  whole  race  of  overseen  is  bad^ 

defenders  of  slavery,  is  unnatu-  give   up — make  way   for  soma 

ral.     All  that  we  have  a  right  to  other  hand,  and  try  your  fortune 

require  of  him  is,  that  he  shall  in  some  other  walk  of  life, 

keep    his    tongue    within     his  But  what  will  become  of  our 
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country,  when  all  the  bad  plant-  poor  little  deTils  are  taught  to 
ers  are  broken  up,  and  all  their  babble  of  green  fields,  when 
estates  accumulated  in  the  hands  they  ought  to  be  imbibing  leara* 
of  the  few  good  ones?  With  ing;  and  when  they  ooght  to  be 
all  the  improvements  which  we  turning  upside  down  the  hoaie 
boast,  I  believe  we  are  de^rene-  of  some  country-cousio,  in  De- 
rating. We  are  becoming,  daily,  cember,  they  are  tumbling  over 
more  and  more  closely  bound  to  books  and  dictionaries.  ThoSi 
the  North,  and  daily  becoming  they  learn  to  regard  Northern 
more  and  more  a  dependent  pro-  watering-places  as  their  resource 
vince.  I,  long  time  ago,  pre-  for  amusement,  and  the  jolly 
dieted  evil  from  the  multiplica-  and  simple  hospitality  of  Caro- 
tion  of  railroad  and  steamboat  linn  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
facilities;  and,  verily,  my  predic-  more  a  myth  to  our  people.  Is 
tions  have  been  realized,  and  not  this  one  of  the  means  bj 
more  than  realized.  The  old  which  Charleston  is  rapidly  be- 
Charleston  population  is  now  coming  a  Northern  city  ?  There 
the  first  to  run  away  at  the  ap«  are  hundreds  of  care-worn  men 
proach  of  yellow  fever.  During  now  in  the  city,  whose  faces 
the  season  of  pestilence,  they  beam  with  delight  when  they 
stay  abroad;  and  those  whom  remember  the  old  parishes  in 
their  fathers  would  have  con-  which  they  spent  their  boyisb 
sidered  as  strangers,  remain  to  holidays— the  old  sports,  the 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  city,  deer-hunt,  the  exciting  fox- 
With  the  increase  of  our  facili-  chase,  the  fowling  and  all  the 
ties  for  getting  into  the  country,  varied  scenes,  of  excitement  and 
the  city  is  becoming  more  and  of  pleasure,  which  made  gloomy 
more  estranged  from  the  coun-  December  the  brightest  seasoa 
try.  When  I  was  a  boy,  our  of  the  year.  What,  under  the 
schools  religiously  broke  up  in  new-;ichool  i^i^rtifM,  do  their  child* 
December  and  in  April,  and  ren  get  in  exchange  for  these? 
erery  boy  who  had  a  friend  in  A  trip  to  the  springs,  in  smii- 
the  country,  took  those  opportu-  mer,  or  to  some  other  place  of 
nities  of  enjoying  a  real  Caro-  fashionable  resort.  Have  these 
lina  country  recreation.  Then  young  hopes  of  Carolina  any 
it  was  considered  quite  natural  heart-felt  lessons  impressed  upon 
and  proper  that  the  schools  their  tender  minds,  which  will 
should  be  open  all  summer,  forever  hereafter  make  theireyes 
They  studied  in  the  warm  wea-  glisten  when  the  country  is 
ther,  and  in  the  month  of  De-  mentioned?  Alas!  no;  they 
cember  they  were  turned  out  to  are  merely  spending  an  vnforcdl 
indulge  in  manly  and  robust  probation  in  a  Northern  colony, 
sports  in  the  country.  They  en-  But  1  am  apt  to  become  gloomy 
joyed  themselves,  and  they  be-  when  on  this  theme;  and  I  do 
came  acquainted  with  the  coun-  not  suppose  your  devil  (he,  1  am 
try  and  its  people.  Now,  the  sure,  will  read  a  part  of  this  let- 
schools  barely  recognize  Christ-  ter,)  will  care  to  become  blue, 
mas-day  ;  and,  in  the  heat  of  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  how  I 
summer,  when  nobody  will  go  have  accomplished  my  purpose, 
into  the  country,  they  give  a  I  learnt  a  lesson  in  philosophy 
holiday.  If  they  leave  town,  long  ago  :  A  friend  of  mine  once 
they  must  go  North ;  and  so  the  met  another,  who  was  unable  to 
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mount  his  horse.     He  stopped  plished  my  purpose,  of  writing 

and     inquired    of     the    reeling  on  matters  and  things  in  gene- 

roysierer,   who   replied,  that   it  ral;  and  if  you  or  your  readers 

was  bad  philosophy  to  indulge  have  cause  to  suspect  that  your 

io  rajh  assertions,  and  he  would  correspondent  is  an  Old  Fogy, 

not  venture  on  any;  but  he  did  perhaps  the  suspicion   will  not 

really  suspect  that  he  had  been  necessarily  imply  that  loo  much 

drinking  too  much.      So,  like-  has  been  drunken, 
wise^   I   think   I    have    accom- 


*'  An  Italian  philosopher  expressed,  in  his  motto, '  that  time  wns  his  estate* — an 
estate,  indeed,  which  will  produce  nothing  without  cultivation;  but  will  always 
abundantly  repny  the  labours  of  industry,  and  satisfy  the  most  extensive  desirea* 
if  oo  part  of  it  be  suffered  to  lie  waste  by  neg^ligence,  to  be  overrun  with  noxioua 
plants,  or  laid  out  for  show  rather  than  for  use.'* 

"Slips  of  the  tongue  are  sometimes  found  very  inconvenient  by  those  persona 
who,  owing  to  some  unlucky  want  of  correspondence  between  their  wits  and 
their  utterance,  say  one  thing  when  they  mean  another,  or  bawl  out  something 
which  the  slightest  degree  of  forethought  would  have  kept  unsaid.  But  more 
serious  mischief  arises  from  that  misuse  of  words  which  occurs  in  all  inaccurate 
writers.  Many  are  the  men  who,  merely  for  want  of  understanding  what  they 
sty,  have  blundered  into  heresies  and  erroneous  assertions  of  every  kind,  whicb 
they  have  afterwards  passionately  and  pertinaciously  defended,  till  they  have 
established  themselves  in  the  profession — if  not  in  the  belief— of  some  pernicious 
doctrine,  or  opinion,  to  their  own  great  injury  and  that  of  their  deluded  follow- 
ers, and  of  the  commonwealth.** 

"God  forbid  that  the  search  after  truth  should  be  discouraged  for  fear  of  its 
consequences!  The  consequences  of  truth  may  be  subversive  of  systems  of 
superstition  ;  but  they  never  can  be  injurious  to  the  rights  or  well-founded  ex- 
pectations of  the  human  race.*' 

''God  made  both  tears  and  laughter, and  both  for  kind  purposes;  for, as  laughter 
enables  mirth  and  surprise  to  breathe  freely,  so  tears  enable  sorrow  to  vent  itself 
patiently.  Tears  hinder  sorrow  from  becoming  despair  and  madness;  and  laugh- 
ter is  one  of  the  very  privileges  of  reason,  being  confined  to  the  human  species.** 

"The  last  word  is  the  niost  dangerous  of  infernal  machines.  Husband  and 
wife  should  no  more  tight  to  get  it,  than  they  would  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
a  lighted  bomb-shell.  Married  people  should  study  each  other's  weak  points  as 
skaters  look  out  for  the  Weak  parts  of  the  ice,  in  order  to  keep  oiT  them.*' 

"  Better  that  the  feet  slip  than  the  tongue.'* 
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THB   TWINS   or  THB  BOTBL   CORNEILLK. 
{From  tk€  Fnnek.) 

e  CHAP.  II. 

I  have  preserved  a  copy  of  Uncle  and  I  trust  that  they  will  never  let 

Yvod's  will.     Here  il  is:  their  parents   want  for  anythisg, 

**  15lh   Aupfust,  1840 — AsBump-  accordinpr  to  the  example  I  h«Te 

tion-day — I,  Matthew  John  Louis  always  given  them."  ^ 

Yvon,  sane  and  sound  in  mind  and  The  division    was  not  long  ii 

body,  draw  up  this  present  will  and  taking  place,  and  the  brothers  hid 

testament  no  need  to  draw  lots.     Loai«  di<M 

^  Foreseeing    the    accidents    to  the  money,  and  Matthew  took  tlM 

which  human  life  is  exposed,  and  rest.     Louis  said  :  *"  What  in  the 

desirous,  if  anything  happens  to  world  should   I  do  with  my  detf 

me,  that  my  property  should   be  uncle's  boats  ?     I  would  look  weH 

shared,    without    contention,    be-  digging  oysters  or  Oshing  for  to- 

tween  my  heirs,  1  have  divided  my  dines!     I  should   have  to  live  it 

fortune  into  two  halves,  as  equal  as  Auray ;  and  just  to  think  of  stich  t 

I  could  make  them,  to  wit :  thing,  maka<«  me  gape.    You  wodIiI 

**•  1st.   The   sum   of  fifty    thou*  soon  hear   that  I  was  dead«  and 

sand  francs  in  the  hands  of  M.  that  it  was  home  sickness  for  the 

Aubryet,    notary,    at    Paris,    and  Boulevard  that  had  kjlled  me.    If, 

wbirh  pays  me  a  regular  interest  by  good  or  ill  luck,  I  Aiould  escape 

of  five  per  cent.  this    ^te,  all   this    little    fortass 

**2ndly.  My  house  at  Auray,  my  would    soon    melt    away  in    ny 

moors  and  arable  lands,  my  boats,  hands.    Do  I  know  how  to  fans 

nets,  fishing  articles,  arms,  furniture,  out  lands,  to  rent  fishing-groundii 

clothes,  linen,  plate  and  every  other  and    to  overlook  the  accounts  of 

thing  Jiving  or  inanimate,  of  which  half-a-dozen  sailors!     Tliey  would 

I  die  possessed,  the  whole  valued,  rob  me  of  the  very  ashea  in  nij 

in  conscience  and  justice,  at  fifty  chimoey.     Let  Matthew  give  ml 

thousand  francs.  the  fifty  thousand  francs,  and  1  witt 

**I  give  and  bequeath  the  whole  invest  them  in  an  enterprise  whick 

of   this  my   property   to   my  ne-  will   bring  me  twenty    per  cent 

phews  and  godsons,  Matthew  and  That^s  the  way  I  understand  buii« 

Louis  Debay,  charging  them  each  ness.** 

to  chooiie,  either  amicably  or  by  '^  Please     yourself,"     answered 

drawing  lots,  one  of  the  two  por-  Matthew.      "  [    don*t    tliiok    yoQ 

tions  here  described,  without  hav-  would  have  been  obliged  to  live  it 

ing  recourse,  under  any  pretext,  to  Auray.     Our  parents  are  stroM 

tbe  intervention  of  any  lawyer.  a  id  hearty,  God  be  praised ;  aid 

*^  If  I  should  chance  to  die  be-  they  could^  perhaps,  see  after  tki 

fore  my  sister  Yvonne  Yvon,  now  business.    But  what  is  this  wob- 

Debay,  and  her  husband,  my  ex-  derful  speculation  in  which  joaais 

cellent  brother-in-law,  I  commit  to  going  to  venture  all  your  money  T 

my  heirs  the  care  of  their  old  age,  ^  Myaelf.    Listen  to  me,  caimlf. 
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Of  all   the    roads   which  lead  a  money^  he  meant  to  open  for  htm- 

Toung  man  to  fortune,  the  shortest  self  the  doors  of  the  beau-monde, 

is  not  commerce,  nor  industry,  nor  A   long    experience  (drawn   from 

•rt,  nor  medicine,  nor  law,  nor  even  novels)^  had  taught  him  that,  with 

upeculation ;  it  is .guess  what  ?"  dress,  a  fine  horse  and  good  man- 

**  Truly  I  see  nothing  left  but  ners,  one  could  always  make  a  love- 
robbing  on  the  highways :  and  that  match. 

becomes  more  difficult  every  day,  '*  This  is  my  plan,**  he  said  :  **  I 

because  you  can't  well  stop  loco-  am  going  to  use  my  whole  capital, 

motives."  For  one  year,  I  shall   have  an  in* 

**  You  forget  marriage  !     It   is  come  of  fifty  thousand  francs,  and 

matrimony  which   has   made   the  the  deuce  is  in  it,  if  I  don*t  manage 

finest  bouses  in  Europe.    Shall  I  to  make  myself  agreeable,  in  that 

tell  you  the  history  of  the  Counts  time,  to  some  girl. who  has  a  per- 

of   Hapsbun^  ?      Seven    hundre<l  manent  investment  of  this  sort.** 

years  ago,  they  were  only  a  little  ^  But,  Louis,  you  will  ruin  your- 

richer  than  I — only  a  little;  not  self.'* 

aiQch.    By  dint  of  marrying,  and  ^  Not  at  all :  I  shall  make  my 

of  marrying  rich   heiresses,  they  fortune." 

kave  founded  one  of  the  greatest  Matthew  did  not  take  the  trouble 

monarchies  in  the  world — the  £m-  to  discuss  the  matter  any  further, 

pire  of   Austria.    I  am  going  to  Louis  could  not  get  possession  of 

marry  an  heiress  T'  his  funds  until  June :  the  danger 

*^  Which  one  ?'*  was   not   immediate.      Meanwhile 

**  I  don't  know ;  but  I  shall  find  Uncle  Yvon's  heirs  made  no  change 

her."  in  their  daily  life.     The  boats  and 

**  With     your     fifty     thousand  the  nets  at  Auray  provided  for  the 

francs?**  home  expenses  there ;  M.  Aubryet 

**Nonsens6!  You  must  under-  paid  over  two  hundred  frsnc^s  a 
stand  tliat  if.  I  went  in  search  of  a  month,  as  usual,  and  the  lessons  at 
wife,  with  my  little  porU-mon'  St.  Barlie  and  the  visits  to  the  Rue 
note  in  my  hand,  containing  fifty  Traversine  took  their  customary 
bank-notes,  all  the  millions  would  course.  Truth  obliges  me  to  say 
buigh  at  me.  At  the  most,  I  that  Louis  was  less  assiduous  at  the 
might  find  a  mercer's  daughter,  courts  of  law  than  at  Cellariin*s 
or  the  presumptive  heiress  of  a  classes,  and  that  he  was  oftener 
harriware  business.  In  a  society  seen  at  Lozds'  than  at  M.  Ducan- 
where  so  poor  a  sum  has  weight,  roy*s.  Little  Greybeard,  ambitious 
they  would  not  take  into  account  as  ever,  and  slightly  intriguing,  I 
my  style,  nor  my  wit,  nor  my  edu-  fear,  procured  his  wife*s  nomina* 
cation.  You  know  tliis  is  not  the  tion  and  a  sei'ond  broom  was  en- 
moment  for  modesty."  throned  in  their  apartment.    This 

**  So  it  appears."  was  the  only  event  of  the  winter. 

**  In  the  society  in  which  I  con-  In  the  month  of  May,  M'nie  De- 

l»a»})late  allying  myself,  I  shall  be  bay  wrote  to  her  sons  that  she  was 

nmrried  for  myself,   and  not  for  very  much  worried.     Her  husband 

what  I  have.     When  a  coat  ia  well-  worked  very  hard,  but  could  not 

made  and  well-worn,  my  dear  fel-  suffi(?e:  another  man  was  needed 

low,  no  well-bred  young  lady  aska  in    the    establishment.      Matthew 

about  what  is  In  its  pot-kets."  b^an  to  fear  that  his  father,  who 

Thereupon  Louie  explained   to  was  no  longer  young,  was  over* 

his  brother  that,  with  Uncle  Yvon*s  tasking  himself. 
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**  I  ooght  to  go  to  ihem  "  he  said  WWe  Boargade    had    perfectiou 

to  me,  one  day — '^  I  ought,  at  least,  and  qualities  beyond  humanitj. 

to  go  for  six  months."  No  knight  of  the  good  old  times 

^  What  keeps  you  here  f  ever   made    himself    humbler   or 

**•  Well — my  lessons."  smaller  before  the  fine  eyes  of  fait 

^pRss  them  over  to  one  of  our  lady-love.    I  tried  to  raise  him  in 

old  Fchool-mates.     I  know  six  who  his  own   estimstion,  by   recapitn- 

need  them  more  than  you."  lating  the  treasures  of  goodness  and 

*^And  then — Louis  will  be  after  tenderness  that  were  m  him.    He 

some  folly."  replied,  by  making  a  grimace  of 

*'  Be  quiet  on  that  score.    If  he  resignation,  and   pointing   to  his 

h  going  after   some    folly,   your  ugly  face.    I  felt  my  eyes  moisten; 

presence  won*t  hinder  him."  had  I  been  a  woman,  at  that  mo- 

**  Besides" ....  ment,  I  would  have  loved  him. 

•  What  r  •*  How  does  she  beba%'e  to  youf 

""  Those  ladies  T  I  asked. 

**You  left  them  before  during  *'I  don't   know.     I  am  in  the 

the  vacation.     Give  them  into  my  room  and  so  is  she ;  but  we  are  not 

charge,  again  ;  I  shall  see  that  they  together.    I  speak  to  her  and  she 

want  for  nothing."  acswers  me ;  but  I  can^t  say  that 

*^  But  I   shall  want  them,"   he  I   have  ever  (*onversed   with  her. 

said,  blushing  to  the  eyes.  She  don't  avoid  me  and  she  don*t 

**Why,  is  that  itt    You  never    seek  roe but,  I   believe,  she 

hinted  that  there  was  love  in  the  does  avoid   me,  or,  at  ]ea.st,  I  am 

case."  disagreeable  to  her.     When  any- 

The  "poor  fellow   was  stunned,  body  looks  as  I  do  !" . . . 

He  guessed,  for  the  first  time,  that  He  abused  his  poor  looks  with 

he  was  in  love  with  MMIe  Bonr-  charming  simplicity.     M'lle  Bo^^ 

ffade.     I   helped  him  to  examine  g^e*s  coldness  towards  so  excellent 

bis  conscience.      I   dragged   out,  a  man  was  not  natural.     It  could 

one  by  one,  all  the  little  secrets  of  only  proceeil  from  coquettish  calcn- 

his  heart,  and  he  remained  duly  latton,  or  from  the  commencement 

convicted  of  a  passionate  attach-  of  love  on  her  side, 

roent     I  never  saw,  in  all  my  life,  ^*Does  M*lle  Bourgade  know  that 

a  man   so  confused.      If  he  had  you  have  inherited  a  fortune  T 

been  accused  of  bankruptcy   and  "No." 

swindling,  he  would  have  shown  "  She  thinks  you  as  poor  as  she 

less  shame.     I  was  obliged  to  re-  is?" 

assure  him,  and  to  reconcile  him  **  Certainly,  or  they  would  long 

with  liimself.     But  when  I  asked  since  have  shown    me  tho  door.* 

him  if  he  thouirht  the  sentiment        '*If   now.... don't  blush i( 

was  reciprocal,  he  had  such  a  fresh  by  any  chance,  she  cared  for  yoo, 

access  of   distress    and    modesty,  what  would  you  do  f 

that  it  was  really  painful  to  me.        **  I. .  .1  would  tell  her" 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  told  him  that  *'Come,  no  false  modesty  !  81  a 

lo7e  is  a  very  contagious  disease,  isn't  here.  Would  you  marry  her  T 

and  that,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  **  Marry  her  I  If  I  could  P 

twenty,  a  sincere  affection  is  shared  This  was  on  Sunday.     The  M- 

by  its' object.     He  considered  him-  lowing  Thursday  I  paid  a  visit  to 

self  an  exception  to  all  rules.    He  Little   Greybeard.    I   put  on  noy 

placed  himself  on  the  last  round  best  uniform  coat,  with  a  geranivm 

of  the  ladder  of  human  beings,  and  leaf  in  the  button-hole.     A   tried 
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friend  lent  tne  a  pair  of  gloves.  Besidea,  M^me  Bourgade  was 
Little  Greybeard  went  to  let  M^rae  only  discaisMng  the  matter  with  noe 
Bourgade  know  that  a  gentleman  for  form's  sake.  Matthew  was  al- 
asked  the  favour  of  a  few  moments'  ready  established  iu  her  heart  6he 
conversation  with  her.  She  came,  loved  him  with  that  love  of  the 
and  our  host  left  us  under  the  pre-  mother-in-law  for  her  son-in-law, 
text  of  going  to  buy  coal.  which  is  a  woman's  last  passion. 
M*me  Bourgade  was  a  tall^  M'me  de  S6vign4  never  loved  her 
handsome  woman,  excessively  thin  ;  husband  as  she  ]<fired  M.  de  Grig- 
she  had  large  sad  eyes,  beautiful  nan. 

brows  and  superb  hair,  but  had  lost  M'me  Bourgade  took  me  to  her 

many  of  her  teeth,  which  made  her  room  and  introduced   me   to   her 

look  older  than  her  age.  She  stood  daughter.     The    beautiful    Fanny 

before  me,  quiet  and   trembling;  had  on   a  gown   of  faded   calico. 

poverty  and  suffering  had  made  her  She    had    neither   cap,    nor  ool- 

timid.  lar,  nor  cuffs ;   washing  is  so  dear  \ 

^  Madame,"   I  said,    ''I    am   a  I  could  admire  a  great  roll  of  mag* 

friend  of  Matthew  Debay ;  he  loves  nificent  fair  hair;   a    throat,  toa 

vonr  daughter,  and    I    have  the  slender  as  yet,  but  of  rare  elegance^ 

honour  of  asking  you  in  his  name,  and   wrists   for   which  a  ducbeM 

for  her  hand."  would  have  paid  a  high  price.  He^ 

Tliat   is  the  way  diplomacy  is  face  was  her  mother's,  with  twenty 

taught  in  the  Normal  School.  years   taken  from  it.    On  seeing 

**  Sit  down,  sir,"  she  said,  softly,  them  side  by  side,  I  thought  invol- 

She  was  not  surprised  at  my  de-  untarily  of  those  architectural  draw- 

mand ;  she  had  expected  it.     She  ingn,    where,   in    one   frame,    are 

knew    that    Matthew    loved    her  sketched  a  temple  in  ruins,  and  the 

daughter,  and  she    acknowledged  same    restored.      Fanny's     figure 

with    maternal  modesty  that  her  without  corsets,  and  without  crino* 

daughter   loved  Matthew.     I  was  line,  owed  nothing  to  art,  and  waa 

sure  of  it!     She   had   thought   a  singularly  graceful  and  well  made; 

good  deal  about  the  possibility  of  but  what  struck  me  most  in  th# 

this  marriage.  future  M'me  Debay,  was  the  limpid 

On  the  one  band,  (the  was  glad  whiteness  of  her  skin.     It  looked 

to  confide  her  daughter's  future  to  like  milk,  but  transparent  milk;  id 

an  honest  man    before  she  died,  fact,  I  can't  better  describe  her  face 

She  thought  that  her  death   was  than  to  say  that  it  reminded  me  of 

not  distant.     What  disturbed  her  a  pearl. 

was  the  idea  of  Matthew's  health  ;  She  was  very  frankly  happy,  the 

he  did  not  look  very  robust.  Some  little  pearl  of  the  Rue  Travereine, 

day  he  might  take  to  his  bed,  lose  when  she  heard  the  news  that  I 

his  scholars    and    leave  his   wife  had  brought     In  the  midst  of  her 

without    resources,  with   children  joy,  in  came  Matthew,  who  never 

perhaps — for  everything  was  to  be  dreamed  of  finding;  me  there.     He 

considered.     I    might     have    re-  could  not  believe  that  he  was  loved, 

assured  her  with  a  single  word,  but  until  he  had  been  told  so   three 

I  did  not    I   was  too  happy  at  times.     We  all  talked  at  once,  and 

seeing  a  marriage  arranged  with  the  quartettes   of    Beethoven  are 

that  sublime   imprudence   of  the  poor  music  when  compared  to  the 

poor,  who  say  :  **  Let  us  love  each  one  that  we  sang.    Then  I  slipped 

other ;    each    day   will  bring  its  off  through  the  half-open  door  and 

bread.''  left  them. 

VOL.  VI.  5 
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Matthew  was  married  on  the  first  «ay  that  I  iiin  wasting  roj  fortune, 

Thursday    in    June,    and    I    was  throwing  away  ray  money,  disper- 

groomsman.    I  shared  that  honour  sing  my  inheritance  to  the  fonr 

with  a  young  journalist,  one  of  our  winds  of  heaven.    Remember  what 

friends.  The  other  two  guests  were  I  promise   yon.    I  shall  sow  my 

a  painter  and  a  professor,  allies  of  gold  as  a  sower  sows  grain.    L^ 

Matthew.     M'me   Bourgade    had  the  world  talk,  and  wait  for  my 

lost  sight  of  all  her  acquaintances,  harvest" 

The  m  ayoralty-house  of  the  11th       Why  not  acknowledge   that  we 

Ward  U  opposite  the  Church  of  were  drinking   champagne? 
Si.  Sulpice.  We  only  had  to  cross       Matthew  said  to  his  brother, 
the    street.     The    whole  wedding       '^Do  as  you   choose.     I  donbt 

party,  including  Louis,  was  con-  nothing  now.    I  believe  all  things 

tained  in  two  large  hacks,  which  possible  since  she  marries  me  for 

took  us  out  to  dine  near  Meudon.  love." 

Our  dining-room  was   a  little  cot-       But  the  Sunday  following,  at  the 

tage,  surrounded  by  lilacs,  and  we  railroad   dep6t^   Matthew    seemed 

found  a  bird  that  was  building  its  less    at  ease   about   his   brother^ 

nest  in  the  moss  above  our  heads,  plans. 

We  drank  to   the  health  of  this       ^^You   are    playing  a    doubtfol 

other  happy  pair.    Let   who   will  game  my  dear  boy,"  he  said,  pressing 

believe  roe,  but  Mattthew  was  no  Louis's  hand.      **  If  Boileau  were 

longer  ugly.  not  as  old-fashioned  as  the  barbers 

There  are  some  faces  that  only  of  his  day,  I  should  say  to  yon : 
please  in  a  drawing-room  ;   there  '  That  sea  thou  seekesi  abounds  ia 
are  others  that  only  charm  in  the  shipwrecks.'" 
country.     The  painted  dolls  that       ** Nonsense;  it  is  not  Boileau, 
we  admire  in  Paris  would  be  horri-  one  quotes,  but  Balzac.    That  sea 
ble  to  meet  in   the  comer  of  a  I  seek  abounds  in  heiresses.  Count 
wood.     I  shudder  only  to  think  of  upon  me,  beloved  brother.  If  there 
it     Matthew,    on    the    contrary,  remains  one  such  creature  in  the 
nade  a  very  presentable  rustic  hero,  world,  she  shall  be  ours." 
He  announced  to  us  at  dessert,  that        ''Very    well,    remember,    that 
he  was  going  to  set  off  for  Auray  whatever  happens,  there  is  a  bed 
with  his    wife  and  mother-in-law.  for  you  at  Auray." 
Dear  good    Mamma   Debay   was       ''Add    another    pillow   to    that 
eager  to  embrace  her  new  daugh-  bed.    We   will  come  in  our  car- 
ter.    Matthew  could  write  his  the-  riage  to  visit  you. 
sis  at  his  leisure.     He  would  be        Little   Greybeard    eyed    Louis 
doctor  whenever   the    sardines  al-  from  head  to  foot  with  a  glance  of 
lowed  it.  approbation  which  seemed  to  say : 

"For  my  part,"  said  Louis,  "I  "Young  man,  your  ambition  pleases 

engage  you  all  to  hold  yourselves  me."    But  Louis  did   not  conde- 

in  readiness  for  next  year.     You  scend  to  cast  a  glance  in   return 

will  assist  at  the  marriage  ceremo-  upon  anything  so  insignificant  as 

nies  of  Louis  Debay  and  M'lle  X.,  Little  Greybeard, 
one   of    the    richest    heiresses   of       He  took  roe  bv  the  arm  when 

Paris."  the  cars  started,  and  carried  me  off 

"  Long  live  MMleX.,  the  glorious  to  dine  at  Janodet's.    He  was  gay 

unknown."  and  full  of  happy  hopes. 

•'While   waiting  to  find   her,"       "The  die  is  cast    Ihavebamt 

continued  the  orator, ''  people  will  my   ships.     Yesterday   I  hired   a 
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delicious  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Rue       "  Indeed !    Well,  I    have  read 
^rovence.    The  painters  are  there.    Aristotle,  the  chapter  on  hats." 

UkeVeIr  nil'  "fi^t'T"  ''*"       '^  W»>*^  ^^  --o"  '^^^  of  a  sky- 

?mnU  !lf  r;  u^u""'  ""^    ^'"« «oat  with  red  facings r         ^ 

stmpte  soal,  that  you  shall  come       am.  .u       -i.         ^  .    ^ 

every  Sunday  and  partake  of  the   o    •    "^e  the  uniform  of  the  Pope's 

cutlet  of  friendship."  bwiss,  yellow,  red  and  black,  with 

*'  What   in   the  world   induces   fu  f  In^''^'     ^^*^  ^"^  7^"  ^^^^  of 
you  to  commence  your  campaign 

in  the  middle  of  summer  ?     There  "  ^ou  are  stupid.  I  have  thought 

isn't  a  cat  in  Paris."  pf  aH  the  different  colours.    Black 

"  Let  me  alone  I     As  soon  as  my  '^  ^'®ry  distingue  with  a  cockade, 

nest  is  finished  I  shall   leave   for  ^"^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  solemn.    Chocolate  is 

Vichy.    Acquaintances  are  easily  "ot  young  enough.    Dark  blue  is 

made  at  watering-places.     People  **ssumed  by  all  commercial  people, 

get  intimate  and  invite  each  other  ^   ^^^'    reflect   longer   upon    this, 

for  the   ensuing   winter.    I  have  ^^^^^  ^^  iriy  new  visiting  card." 

thought   of    everything,  and   my  "  Xottis  ^  5ay  and  a  marquis's 

plans  are  matured.    To  think  that  coronet !    I  forgive  the  niarquisate, 

in  a  fortnight  I  shall  have  bidden  because  that  can  hurt  nobody ;  but 

adieu  to  this  awful  Latin  Quarter  I"  I  think  you  might  have  respected 

**  Where    we    have    passed-  so  your  old  father's  name.    I  am  not 

many  happy  hours!"  very  strict  in  my  notions,  but  it 

"  We  thought  we  were  amusing  always  vexes  me  to  see  an  honest 

ourselves  because  we  did  not  know  man  disguised  as  a  marquis  after 

anything  about  amusement.    See  the  carnival.    This  is  a  delicate 

here,  do  you  consider  this  chicken  way  of  denying  your  family.    To 

eatable  T  be  a  marquis,  your  father  must  be 

"  Most  excellent,  my  dear  fellow."  *  ^"^«  or  dead— choose." 

"Atrocious  !  By  the  way,  I  bare  "  ^^J  ^^  yo«  l«>k  at  things  so 

a  cook,  a  young  man  intending  to  V^^^^Y  ?    My  dear  good    father 

marry,  dines  abroad,    but  he   aU  ^f^^^  be    the  first    to   laugh   at 

ways  breakfasts  at  home.    I  have  ^^ing  bis  name  so  transmogrified. 

nothing  left  to  do  but  to  find  a  ser-  ^on't  you  think  that  diarsMis  <m 

vant.    There  is  no  one  you  could  ^^®  .V.  ^*  *"  admirable  invention  ? 

recommend  ?"  That  is  what  is  catted  giving  an 

"Upon  ray  word,  I   regret  ex-  »"«^ocratic  colouring !  Now  I  want 

ceedingly  that  I  shall  have  to  stay  "^  ^^?^  of  arms.    Do  you  under- 

eighteen    months   longer    at    the  «^n<*  ^^eraWry  ^ 

school ;  otherwise   I  should    offer  "  ^^T  badly." 

myself  in  that  capacity.     I  think  "You  know  enongli  ia  draw  me 

you  will  make  such  a  magnificent  «  shield." 

""'^'••''  "Francis,    some    paper.    Here, 

"  My    dear  creature,    you    are  ^^>8  will  do  for  your  coat  of  arms, 

neither    small   enough   nor   large  You    carry    quartered    gold    and 

enough.    I  must  have  a  colossus  or  gules.     This  represents  lions  gules 

a  gnome.    Remain  where  you  are.  on  a  field  of  gold,  and  that  gold 

Have  you  ever  reflected  upon  the  martlets  on  a  field  gules.    Are  you 

subject  of  liveries?     It  is  a  yety  satisfied!" 

grave  question."  "Enchanted.  What  is  a  martlet!" 
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''  A  duck.*^*  ^  Magnificent    From   this  mo- 

^  Better    and    better.    Now    a  inent,  1  owe  you   homage  as  mj 

motto  as  daring  as  you  can  make  it"  suzerain.  '* 

"  '  Bay    de  rien    ne  s*ebayt ;'  '*  Very  well !  roost  loyal  marquis; 

which    being    freely    interpreted,  let  us  light  our  ciffars,  and  take  ne 

would  read|  ^Bay^  never  says  die."  back  to  the  school." 


*  The  word  canard^  duck,  U  universally  received  in  Frenck  as  '^Imax." 

{To  be  Continued) 


**  Ladies  who  marry  for  love  should  remember  that  the  uaion  of  angvls  with 
women  has  been  forbidden  since  the  flood.  The  wife  is  the  sun  of  the  social  sys- 
tem. Unless  she  attracts,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  heavy  bodies  like  busbaods 
from  flying  into  space.  The  wife  who  should  properly  discbarge  ^er  duties,  must 
never  have  a  soul  above  trifles.  DonH  trust  too  much  to  good  temper  when  you 
get  into  an  argument.  Sugar  is  the  substance  most  universally  difiiised  through 
all  natural  products.  Let  married  people  lake  a  hint  from  this  provision  of  nature.** 

*  '*Many  run  after  felicity  Hke  an  absent  man  hunting  for  his  hat,  when  it  lis  on 
hin  head  or  in  his  hand.  Though  sometimes  small  evrls^  like  invisible  iosecis,  im- 
fliet  groat  pain,  yet  tbe  chief  secret  of  comfort  lies  in  not  suflering  trifles  to  wtm. 
oiie,^and  in  prudently  cultivating  an  undergrowth  of  small  pleasures,  aiDca  very 
A>W  great  ones,  alas  I  are  let  on  long  leases." 

'*  Soma  men  think  that  the  gratification  of  curiosity  is  the  end  of  knowledge, 
some  the  love  of  fame,  some  the  pleasure  of  dispute,  some  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting themselves  by  their  knowledge;  but  the  real  use  of  all  knowledge  is  this: 
|hat  we  should  dedicate  that  reason  which  was  given  us  by  God,  to  the  use  and 
advantage  of  man." — Bacon. 

<<  He  whose  first  emotion  on  the  view  of  an  excellent  production  is  to  noder- 
value  it,  will  never  have  one  of  his  own  to  show." 

*'Self-depeiidence  which  generates  all  that  is  grand  in  plan  and  power,  U  the 
great  source  of  strength." 

<*  ConvtetiOA,  were  it  never  so  excellent,  is  worthless  till  it  eooTert  itaelf  into 
eoadiiot.'* 
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THK  ACTRESS  IV  HIGH  LIFE  ;    AN  EPISODE  IN  WINTER  QUARTERS. 

CHAPTKE  XVIII. — Continued, 

The  guests  were  now  fast  leav-  my    alarm.    Besides,    I    do     not 

ing  the  house,  and   Lady  Mabel,  know  that   Antonio   ever    played 

having  much  to  say  to  Mrs.  Short-  the  part  of  postillion  before.  Why, 

ridge,  was  among  the  last.     Ulsle  the  coach  will  run  over  the  mules," 

attended  her  down  stairs,  and  was  she     exclaimed,   presently,    as   it 

about  to   hand  her  into   the  old  glided  down  a  steep  spot;    then 

coach,  when  she  drew  back  timidly,  springing   up  and   leaning  out  of 

^How  dark  it  is,  with  that  the  window,  she  called  out  in  plain- 
cloud  over  the  moon.  I  am  afraid  tive  Portuguese,  "  Antonio,  my 
Antonio  Lobo  is  scarce  postillion  good  Antonio,  beware  of  that  short 
enough  to  drive  down  that  steep  turn  in  the  road,  or  we  will  all  go 
rough  road  without  accident.^'  tumbling  down  the  hill  together! 

L'Isle  instantly  recollected,  that  Excuse  my  terrors.  Col.  Ulsle,  but 

having   escorted   Lady   Mabel    to  some  late  occurrences  have  shaken 

the  party,  it  was  his  privilege  to  my  nerves  sadly.** 

see  her   safe    home  again.     Bid-  Surprised  at  her  unusual  timidi- 

ding  the  footman  keep  the  coach  ty,  L*Isle  tried  to   calm  her  fears, 

door    open,   be    sprang   into   the  and  taking  her  hand,  endeavoured 

house  for  his  hat,  and  in  a  moment  to  keep  it,   while  he  assured  her 

was  again  seated  by  her  side.    The  that  every  Portuguese  peasant  was 

lumbering  vehicle  rolled  out  of  the  familiar  with  mules  and  mountain 

praca  and  down  the  sloping  street  roads     from     boyhood.     With   a 

to  the  western  gate  of  Elvas,     As  little    laugh,   she,  struggling,  res* 

the  guard   there  closed  the  gate  cued  the  captured    member,  say* 

behind  them,  and  shut  them  out  ing,  **  I  shall  need  both  my  hands 

from  the  light  of  the  lantern,  they  to  scramble   out  with   when  the 

seemed    to    plunge    into    *'  outer  coach   breaks   down  or  overturns, 

darkness.*'     Lady  Mabel's  nervous  whichever  happens   first ;  and  af- 

terrors  came  back  upon  her  with  ter  this   she   was   more  chary  of 

redoubled  violence.  her  demonstrations  of   terror,  to 

The  fosse  under  the  drawbridge  escape  his  demonstrations  of  pro- 
seemed  a  ravenous  abyss,  and  the  tection. 

deep  road  cut  through    the  glacis  ^  If   you   doubt    honest  Lobo^s 

and  overhung  by  the  outworks  ap-  ability  to   drive  you   safe   home,** 

peared  to  be   leading  down   into  said  L'Isle,  **  though  I  do  not,  per- 

the    bowels    of   the  earth.    The  haps  your  own  man  may  be  more 

road,  too,  down  into  the  valley  was  skilful." 

steep,  winding  and  much   cut  up  "  What !  cut  down  my  two  yards 

by  use  and  the  heavy  winter  rains,  of  footman  into  a  postHHon  ?'*  ex- 

'^I  have  been  so  much  on  horse-  claimed  Lady  Mabel ;  **  on  a  mule 

back  lately,"  she  said,  apologizing  too!       Wh}',     he     would    rebel 

for  her  fears,  '^  and  so  seldom  in  a  against  such  degradation  !** 

carriage,  and  this  is  such  a  rickety  **  It  would  be  promotion,*'  said 

old  thing,   that  you   must  excuse  L*Isle,  laughing,  '*  to   put  a  foot- 
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man  into  the  saddle ;  and  Williani  give  it  a  flavour.     I  cannot  let  joq 

would  be  of  use   for  once  in  his  go  away  in  this  condition.     If  jou 

life."  starve  yourself  so,  you  will  degen- 

"  Neither  I  nor  nature  demand  erate  from  a  beef-eating  red-coat, 

usefulness  of  him.    His  whole  cap-  into  a  rationless  Spanish  aoldier." 

ital  consists  in  being  a  tall  footman,  *^  There  is   no  dan^^er  of  that," 

who  becomes  his  livery ;  and   he  L*Isie   answered.     ^  But  how   do 

fulfills   his  destiny  when  both  he  you   happen    to   have    a    supper 

and   it  excite  the  admiration   of  ready  at  this  hour  ?** 

the  Elvas  ladies."  ^It  shows  what  a  slave  of  hal»t 

The  coach  presently  turned  in-  Moodie  is.     Because  he  has  a  sup* 

to  the  olive  yard,  and  drew  up  be-  per  got  for  papa   and  his  friends 

fore  tlie  old  monastic  pile  without  every  night,  he  could  not  omit  it; 

accident.    L^Isle  was  surprised  to  though  papa  is  far  away,  and  be 

see  the  inhabited  part  of  the  build-  knows  that  I  never  touch  it.    Bat 

ing  brightly  lighted  up  at  this  late  here  he  comes  to  announce  it  For 

hour.    Old  Moodie,  looking  graver  once  it  is  well  timed,  and  you  must 

and  more  sour  than  ever,  was  at  do  it    justice,   unless  you    would 

the    open    door.     Lisle  handed  make  both  Moodie  and  myself  your 

Lady  Mabel  out  of  the  coach,  and  enemies  for  life.'' 

she  coolly  took  his  arm,  showing  **  Supper  ts  ready,  my  lady,"  said 

that  he  was  expected  to  hand  her  Moodie.    Then  grumbled  aside  to 

upstairs  before  taking  leave  of  her.  her,  *'If  you  wait  a  while  longer  it 

Moodie  followed    them   into    the  will  serve  for  breakfast." 

drawing-room,  and  said,  abruptly,  ^^Pray  send  Jenny  to  me;  and, 

**Well,  my    lady,  will  you  have  then,  Moodie,  T  will  not  keep  yon 

supper  now?*'  up  longer,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  for 

**  Certainly,  if  it  be  ready.     By-  she  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 

the-bye,   Colonel  Lisle,  I  did  not  old  marplot, 

see  you  take  the  least  refreshment  They  went  into  the  next  room  to 

at    Mrs.    Short  ridge's — not    even  supper,  and  she  seated  L'lale  soci- 

half  a  pound  of  sugar- pi  urns,  like  ably  beside  her.    It  was  truly  a 

the  Portuguese  ladies"  tempting  little  supper  party,  witfa- 

**  I  followed  your  example ;  for  out  one  too  many  at  table.    Lady 

you  yourself  fasted."  Mabel  had  now  been  long  eaoiigh 

^  I   was   too   busy    talking  my  in  the  army  to  feel  at  home  there. 

best  and  my  last  to  my  Portuguese  Why  should  she  not,  like  any  of 

friends,"  said  Lady  Mabel.    *^But  her  comrades,  bring  home  a  friend 

when  and  where  did  you  dine?"  to  sup  with  her?    Especially  when 

*^  Dine  ?"  said  L'Isle,  hesitating,  that  friend  is  the  pleasantest  fellow 

then   recollecting    his    luncheon;  in  the  brigade?     Having  or  afieet- 

**  About  two  o'clock,  in  Badajoz."  ing  an  appetite,  she  set  tlie  exam- 

**A    Spanish   dinner,  I'll    war-  pie  to  L'lsle,  and  urged    him  to 

rant,  at  a  Spaniard's   house  t"  she  make  up  for  the  meagre  fare  of  the 

exclaimed,  throwing  up  her  hands,  day.    The  table  looked  as  if  Lord 

'*Tou  must  be  faint  with  hunger.  Strathem  and  three  or  four  of  his 

Why,"  she  added,  taking    up   a  friends  had  been  expected  to  take 

light,  and  holding  It  close  to  him,  their  seats  at  it;  and  when  she  bid 

**you  do  look  pale  and   famished  ;  the  footman  hand  wine  to  Colonel 

as  if  you  had  dined  like  a  Portu-  L'IsIe,  he   promptly   placed  three 

guese  beggar's  brat, — on  a  crust,  decanters  on  the  table, 

rubbed  over  with  a  sardinha^  to  ^  William  mistakes  me  for  Gal. 
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Bradsbawe,"  aaid  Lisle,  Bmiling,  m  pieoea,  but  had  the  grace  not  to 

be  gtanoed at  them.  allude  to   *' Constant  my  Heart;" 

*<  That  is  Moodie^s  doing,''  said  while  L'lsle  longed  for  an  occasion, 
she.  *'He  provides  liberally,  one  yet  hesitated  to  tell  her  how  much 
bottle  for  you  and  two  for  himself,  better  he  liked  it  than  ail  the 
I  suppose.''  others.  In  the  midst  of  her  ex- 
Jenny  Aiken  now  came  into  the  travagantly  high  spirits,  checking 
room,  very  neatly  dressed,  and,  ev-  herself  suddenly,  she  said  :  ''  I  see 
idently  not  at  all  surprised  at  her  that  you  are  surprised  at  me,  but 
mistress's  summons.  Upon  this  not  more  than  I  am  at  mysel£ 
Lady  Mabel  bid  William  go,  as  he  Have  you  ever  heard  of  our  Scot- 
would  not  be  wanted.  tish  superstition  of  being  fi$ — ^tbat 

**  I  have   not   a  doubt«  Colonel  is,  possessed  by  a  preternatural  ex«- 

L'Isle,  that  you  prefer  a  Hebe  to  a  cess    of    vivacity?    No!     It    is 

Ganymede."  deemed  the  sure  forerunner  of  evil 

^Infinitely,"  said   L'Isle;  '*and  at   hand, — a  sudden    and  violent 

I  only    wonder  how   great    Jove  death;  some  dire  misfortune;  per- 

himself  could  diflfer  with  me."  haps  a  sad  and  final  parting  of — 

^^Then    let    Jenny    refill    your  of  the    dearest    friends.     I  own,** 

glass,    that   you    may  drink  the  she  added,  with  a  deep   sigh,  ^  I 

health  of  the  Portuguese  ladies,  to  cannot  free   myself  from  this  su- 

whom  yoQ  said  so  many  vdtty  and  perstition  of  my  country." 

pleasant  things  this  evening."  ^*I  will  not  share  it  with  you  P 

**  I  only  translated  them,"  said  L'Isle  exclaimed.     *'And  you  must 

L'Isle,  bowing  gaily  to  her.  shake  it  oflf.     What  were  life  with- 

'^May  I  be  ever  blessed  with  out  hope,  and  high  hope  too  1"  and 
SQch  an  interpreter,"  said  Lady  seizing  her  hand  he  kissed  it  re- 
Mabel,  ^  and  I  may,  without  fear,  spactfully,  but  with  a  fervour  which 
set  up  for  a  wit."  And  she  re-  indicated  the  direction  his  hopes 
peated  some  of  the  best  things  he  had  taken. 

bad  said  in  her  name,  and  seemed  '*  For  shame.    Colonel   L'Isle  I" 

to  enjoy  them  so  much,  that  L'Isle,  she  exclaimed,  laughing,  while  she 

who,  like  some  other  people,  had  snatched   away  her  hand.    *^  See 

^  how  much  shocked  Jenny  is  at  this 

Open  as  day  to  melting/^ry/'  1>H' vi  ^^®?  with  her  mistress !" 

Lisle     had     forgotten     Jenny 

became  almost  as  much  charmed  Aiken's  presence.     He  turned  to 

with  himself  as  he   was  with  his  look  at  her,  and  the  S<'otch  Hebe 

companion.     Thus    they    amused  was    plainly    more    amused    than 

themselves,  recalling  the  little  in-  sho<}ked  at  what  she  was  witnessing, 

cidents  of  the  evening;  Lady  Ma-  Had  L'Isle  forgotten  also  his  ap- 

bel  turning  satirist,  at  the  cost  of  pointment  to  morrow  morning  at 

all  her  friends,  not  sparing  even  Alcantara?      Perhaps   not      But 

Mrs.  Shortridge,  in  her  attempts  had  Sir  Rowland  Hill  now  appeared 

to  play  the  dignified  hostess,  and  and  demanded  his  opinion  of  the 

ridiculing,  without  mercy,  the  com-  Andalusian  levies, L'Isle  would  have 

missary's  awkward  efforts  at  Por-  told  him  that  he  had  no  leisure  to 

tuguese  eloquence  and  politeness,  think  of  him  or  them. 

Then   recalling   and   laughing  at  But  all  sublunary  pleasure  ha?  an 

the  extravagant  compliments  paid  end.    Supper  was  over,  and  LTsle^ 

her  after    each    song,   she    sung  could  devise  no  excuse  for  lingering 

snatches  of  several  of  her  favourite  here,  but  the  pleasure  of  listening 
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to  Lady  Mabel,  who  seemed  willing  that  joa  e^n  repeat  it  verhatim  to 
to  amuse  him  as  long  as  be  staid,  roe,  if  vou  have  nothing  more  en- 
After  a  pause,  divining  that  he  was  tertaining  to  say." 
about  to  take  leave  of  her,  she  said  ^  I  hope  I  could  find  topics  mora 
suddenly:  "What  an  unreasonable  agreeable  to  us  both,"  said  L'Isle, 
fellow  Sir  Rowland  Hill  roust  be !  laughing  and  blushing.  **  But  un- 
Because  he  cannot  find  any  one  to  luckily  I  have  in  my  pocket  Sir 
execute  his  delicate  commissions  Rowland's  order  to  meet  him  therei 
half  so  well  as  you  do,  he  must  be  and  have  intelligence  lie  is  waiting 
thrusting  them  all  upon  you  1  Does  for.  I  am  afraid  he  will  bave  to 
he  take  you  for  a  Popish  saint,  en-  wait" 

dewed  with  pi uri presence,  and  able  *'  I  am  afraid  he  will,"  aaid  Lady 

to   be  in  Andalusia,   at   Badajoz,  Mabel,  coolly,  ^for  I  do  not  see 

Etvas,  and  Alcantara,  all   at  one  how  you  are  to  get  out  of  the  boose 

time?"  now.    Bv  this   time   Moorlie   has 

*^  Not  exactly  so "  said  L'Isle,  a  bolted,  barred,  and  locked  every 

good  deal  flattered  at  this  speech,  door  and  window  below,  hidden  the 

'*  He  has  indeed  tasked  me  well,  at  keys,  and  gone  to  bed  in  his  nsaal 

times  doing  other  roen^s  work ;  but  condition.     He  never  can  find  them 

it  is  all  in  a  good  cause,  you  know;  again,  until  his  head  gets  clear  in 

and  I  never  objected  to  these  tasks  the  morning." 

till  now .     My  Lord,  I  hear,  set  "  What  1"  exclaimed  L'Isle.  '^That 

out  for  Alcantara  early  this  morn-  respectable  old  man  drunk  every 

ing,  takings  Bradshawe  and  Conway  night !" 

with  him."  "  Not  every  night  f  said   Lady 

^Yesl  they  rode  merrily  off  this  Mabel.     ^  But  have  you  forgotten 

morning,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  in  a  in  what  condition  he  came  b«ck 

gay  tone.     **  A  summons  to  Alcan*  with  us  from  Evora  ?" 

tara  breaks  the  monotony  of  their  "True!    But  I  thought  that  an 

life  here,  and  they  were  eager  to  accident,  and   more  the  effect  of 

meet  Sir  Rowland.     I   hear   that  sickness  than  drinking.   He  seemed 

these  conferences  with  his  officers  quite  sober  when  you  came  home, 

always  conclude  with  a  capital  din-  and  a  graver  and  more  sedate  man 

ner.     That  sallow  Major  Conway,  I  do  not  know." 

with  his  fastidious  appetite,  and  his  *'0h,  he  is  a  Presbyterian,  jon 

Calcutta  liver,  will  appreciate  the  know,  and  the  more  liquor  he  swal- 

excellence  of  the  cuisine.    I  have  lows  the  graver  and  more  sancti- 

heard   Colonel    Bradshawe  dilate,  monious  he  becomes." 

with  enthusiasm,  on  Sir  Rowland^s  *^That  may  be.    Still,  Lady  Ma- 

ehoice  selection  of  wines.      Papa,  bel,Imustiind  some  way  of  gettinj^ 

too,  will    meet  some  new  people  out  of  the  house.     Already  I  skaU 

there,  which  will  give  him  an  op-  be  too  late  at  Alcantara." 

porta nity  of  once  more  undergoing  *'Iam  afraid  Sir  Rowland   will 

his  three  years  of  siege,  famine  and  not  drink  in  your  news  at  breakfast, 

bombardment  in  Gibraltar   thirty  But  if  it  be  good,  it  will  conM  in 

years  ago,  and  uttering  a  new  edi-  capitally  after  dinner,  by  way   of 

tion  of  the  expedition    to   Egypt,  dessert." 

They  tell   me,  Sir  Rowland,  too,  ^  After  dinner  !"  said  Lisle  har- 

dearlv  loves  these  occasions  for  re-  riedlv.    '*I  must  be   there   many 

peating   his  favourite   lecture    on  hours  before  that !" 

strategy   and   grand  tactics.     But  **  Then  I  am  so  sorry  to   have 

jou  must  have  heard  it  so  often,  kept  you  here  so  long.    I  suppose 
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Jenny  and  I  tnust  keep  i?atch  by  were  cutting  our  throftis  up-stairB, 

ourselves  a)!  night,  for   I  cannot  they  might  be  stealing  our  silver 

keep  those  heavy-headed  fellows  below.     We  have  an  anxious  tini^ 

awake."  kere,  I  assure  yon.    It  is  as  much  as 

**  Awake   and    watching  P    ex-  I  can  do  to  keep  poor  Jenny  from 

c]ainf>ed  L^Isle.  iC^ii^g  ^^  i^^o  hysterios ;  she  will 

^  Yes — awake   and  waU^hing  P  not  go  to  bed  lest  she  should  be 

Lady   Mabel  answered.    **  If  you  robbed  and  murdered  in  her  sleep, 

could  stay  we  would  not  insist  on  It  is  lucky  that  I,  being  a  soldier's 

your  sitting  up  with  us.     I  could  daughter,  have  a  little  courage." 

have  Papa^s  room  made  ready  for  ''  Courage !"    exclaimed   L*Is!«. 

you ;  and  if  I  knew  that  you  were  '^  I  am  astonished  at  your  sudden 

asleep  in  Papa's  bed,  with   your  timidity.     Why,  there  is  a  sentinel, 

drawn  sword  on  one   side,  and   a  day  and  night,  here  at  headquar* 

pair  of  his  pistols,  cocked,  on  the  ters !" 

other,  I  would  not  be  in  the  least  ^  But  out  of  sight  and  hearing  at 

afraid."  the  other  end  of  this  old  rambling 

^  Afraid  of  what !"  asked  L'Isle,  monks'  roost,"  said   Lady  Mabel, 

in  astonishment.  **  mounting    guard    over     papa's 

<*  Of  those  robbers,  who  go  pluB-  musty  despatches." 
dering  and  murdering  all  over  the  ^^  And   the   fellow   now   there," 
country  by  night!"  said  Lady  Ma-  said  Jenny,  *^told  me  he  cx)uld  not 
bel,  her   large  blue  eyes  opening  quit  them — no,  not  if  we  were  rob- 
wide  in  well-feigned  terror.  bed  and  murdered  twice  over.     I 

*^0b,    don't  talk   of  them,  my  could  scream  now,  only  I  am  afraid 

Lady !"  said  Jenny,  with  a  stifled  the  villains  might  hear  me !" 

scream,  and  an  affected  shudder.  While  L'Isle  looked  suspiciously 

^  Hnve  you  not  heard  of  them  ?"  at  the  maid,  not  so  good  an  actress 

Lady  Mabel  asked,  in  a  tone  of  sur-  as    her     mistress.     Lady     Mabel 

prise.  glanced    her    eye   at    the    clock. 

""  I  cannot  say  I  have — at  least  Apparant  time  called  it  one,  real 

of  any  depredations  here  at  Elvas !"  time  said  it  was  two  hours  after 

^  But  we  are  outside  of  Elvas —  midnight.     She   felt    sure  of   her 

to   our   sorrow ;  and   the  monks,  game,  and  need  wear  the  mask  no 

great  engineers  as  they  have  else-  longer.     She  had   been  acting  a 

where  proved  themselves,  have  con-  long  and  trying  part,  and  began  to 

structed  but  a  very  weak  fortress  in  feel  tired,  and  now  showed  it  by 

this    building.      Our    garrison   is  letting  her  terror  subside  into  one 

weaker  still.     Papa  carried  off  his  or  two  little  yawns,  which  became 

two  most  efficient  servants.     Wil-  her    so    well,   that    L'Isle    never 

Ham   is  a  simpleton,  Tomkins  a  thought  her  more  lovely  than   now 

craven,  and  Moodie,  though  bold  as  when  she  was  getting  tired  of  his 

a  lion,  is  an  old   man,    already  company. 

bound  hand  and  foot,  and  gaggerl  It  was  high  time  to  get  rid  of 

by  his  strong  enemy."  him.     But  now  a  real  fear  come 

'*But  where  is  the  Portuguese  over  her,  and  she  shrunk  from  his 

part   of  your   household  ?"   L'Isle  searching  glance   with    unfeigned 

asked.  timidity.    Still  the  thing  ha<1  to  be 

"  Being  thieves  in  a  small  way,"  done ;  so  nerving  herself  to  the  task, 

said  Lady  Mabel,  ^  we  always,  at  she  stepped  close  up  beside   him. 

Bight,  lock  them  out  of  this  part  of  and  looking  confidingly  in  his  face, 

the  building.     While  the  robbers  said :  **  I  am  truly  sorry  to  have 
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kept  you  here  so  long,  and  hope  sciipe  before  him,  ite  features  aoft- 

you   will   not  find    Sir    Rowland  ened  rather  than  concealed  by  the 

fretting  and  fuming  at  the  delay  of  sober  silvery  light,  he  repeated : 
vour  news ;  but  I  was  so  anxious  to 

have   jour  protection,  having  just  ^'  How  sweet  the  mooolight  slireps  on 

learned  that  these  horrid  ruffians  ^  ^i"'^^''  ^^''^^        .        .  . .       . . 

.  .„  -  *i       o  *    ♦    *    ♦    la  such  a  ntsrht  as  isis, 

are  not  (fuenUeras  from  Uie  bpan-  when  the  sweet  wind  did  genily  kiis 
lab  bands  at  Badajoz,  but  some  of      the  trees, 

your   own   regiment  disguised   as  ^'^^  ^^^^  *^**^  ™*^®  ^^  noise— in  such  a 

banditti."  Troilus,  me  thinks,  mounted  the  Trejas 

Ulsle  started  back  one  step.    In      walls, 

an  instant,  from  the  fairy  land  of  A"<*  *'«^«<^  ^i»  "o**!  toward  the  Greciaa 

hope  and  love,  his  Eden  of  delighte,  wheJe  Cressid  lay  that  nigfct.'* 
with  every  soothing,  and  intoxica* 

ting  influence  around  him,  he  found  While  repeating  these  lines,  hs 
himself  transported  to  a  bleak  measured  with  his  eye  the  distance 
common,  stripped  of  his  dreamy  to  the  ground.  The  comibrt4or* 
joys,  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  ing  monka  had  provided  lofty  ceil- 
enchantress,  and  soon  to  be  pelted  ings  and  abundant  air  for  their 
with  the  pitiless  jests  of  all  who  apartments  under  the  acorehing 
might  hear  of  his  adventure.  He  sun  of  Alemtyo.  But  in  L^Isle's 
looked  at  Lady  Mabel,  almost  angry,  defiant  mood,  he  would 
expecting  to  see  her  undergo  some  have  lept  from  the  top  of  Pom- 
magic  transformation.  But  there  pey's  Pillar,  rather  than  stay  to  be 
she  stood  unchanged,  except  that  laughed  at  by  Lady  Mabel.  Seat- 
there  was  a  little  sneer  on  her  lip,  ing  himself  on  the  window  ailt,  he 
a  glance  of  triumph  from  her  eye,  turned  and  threw  his  legs  out  of 
an  expression  of  intense  but  mis-  the  window, 
chievous  enjoyment  in  her  whole  ^  For  Heaven's  sake,  Colonel 
air,  and,  what  he  had  never  oh-  L'Isle,  what  are  you  dreaming 
served  before,  a  strong  likeness  to  of?" 

her  father.  "  I  am  dreaming  that,  happy  as 
Striving  quickly  and  proudly  to  Ulysses,  I  have  listened  to  the 
recover  himself.  Lisle  said,  with  Syren,  and  escaped  her  snares." 
admirable  gravity,  "  You  have  con-  She  had  sprang  forwards  as  he 
vinced  me,  Lady  Mabel,  that  it  is  spoke,  and  now  threw  out  her 
my  especial  duty  to  protect  you  arms  to  draw  him  back.  He 
from  my  own  banditti.  I  will  not  eluded  her  clasp,  and  dropped  to 
leave  you«  not  close  an  eye  in  the  ground  on  his  feet,  but  fell 
sleep,  while  a  shadow  of  danger  backwards,  and  did  not  at  once 
hangs  over  you.  ^  But,*' he  added,  rise  again.  She  shrieked,  and 
slowly  drawing  near  to  a  window,  then  called  out  in  a  piteous  tone : 
and  gently  opening  it,  "I  have  *^ Speak  to  me,  Colonel  L'Isle. 
observed  that  house-breakers  al-  For  Heaven's  sake,  speak.  Say 
ways  choose  the  darkest  hours  to  you  are  not  injured — not  hurt." 
hide  their  deeds  of  darkness.  For  ^  Console  yourself.  Lady  Ma- 
to-night  the  danger  is  over.  The  bel,*'  said  he,  rising  slowly.  **  I 
moon  is  over  head,  and  not  a  cloud  have  not  broken  my  neck,  and 
obscures  the  sky.  We  English  shall  not  break  my  appointment 
may  envy  these  Southern  nations  And,  now,  I  must  bid  you  good- 
their  nights,  though  not  their  night ;  or  shall  I  say  good-morn- 
days."    Looking  out  on  the  land-  ingf' 
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As  L'Iste  turned,  he  spied  old  grossed  in  the  part  she  was  play* 
Moodie  standing  in  the  open  gate-  ing,  until  this  moment  she  had 
way  of  the  court,  with  a  light  in  never  looked  on  this  side  of  the 
his  hand,  and  knitting  his  shaggy  picture  f  Now,  bitter  self-reproach, 
brows.  He  looked  neither  very  womanly  shame,  and  tears — vain, 
drunk,  nor  much  afraid  of  robbers,  useless  tears — filled  up  the  remain- 
but  trembled  with  rage  on  seeing  ing  hours  of  the  night.  Jenny 
L* Isle's  mode  of  breaking  out  of  Aiken's  feeble  attempts  at  conso- 
the  mansion.  With  a  strong  ef-  ladon  were  worse  than  futile,  and 
fort  of  6elf-«ontrol,  L'Isle  walked  she  was  sent  off  abruptly  to  her 
off  without  limping,  and  was  soon  room,  for  roisoonstruing  the  cause 
lost  in  the  gloomy  shades  of  the  of  her  mistress's  grief.  Lady  Ma- 
olive  and  the  orange  grove.  bel  found  little  relief  in  remem- 
Xady  Mabel  had  played  out  the  bering  her  father's  injunction,  to 
comedy,  and  now  came — ^reflec-  play  her  part  well,  and  not  ^1  of 
tton.  What  had  she  done  ?  How  socoess.  She  was  hardly  soothed 
wonld  it  tell  ?  Above  all,  what  even  by  the  resolution  she  took  to 
would  L'Isle  think  of  her  ?  What  rate  that  father  soundly  for  the 
were  his  feelings  now  ?  And  what  gross  impropriety  he  had  permit- 
would  they  be  when  the  exact  truth  ted,  induced — nay,  almost  oom- 
— the  whole  plot — was  known  to  manded — her  to  perpetrate, 
him  ?     Every  faculty  hitherto  en- 
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I  saw,  or  dreamed  I  saw  her,  sittiog,  lone, 

Her  neck  bent  like  a  Bwan'ii,  her  brown  eyes  throwa 

On  some  sweet  poem — his,  I  think,  who  sings 

(Enone,  or  the  hapless  Maud :  no  rings 

Flashed  from  the  dainty  fingers,  which  held  back 

Her  beautiful  blonde  hair.    Ah!  would  these  black 

Jjocks  of  mine  own  were  mingling  with  it  now. 

And  these  warm  lips  were  pressed  against  her  brow! 

And,  as  she  turned  a  page,  roethought  1  heard — 

Hush!  could  it  be  ? — a  faintlyomumured  word. 

It  was  so  softly  dwelt  on — such  a  smile 

Played  on  her  brow  and  wreathed  her  lip  the  whilcj 

That  my  heart  leaped  to  hear  it,  and  a  flame 

Burned  on  my  forehead — Sa'ra!— 'twas  my  name. 
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A    woman's   no. 


"  I  never  hear  a  lady  protest  sham  or  pretence.     She  wore  her 

against  matrinnonj  as  you  are  now  bonnets  verj  close  and  her  dresses 

doing,''    said  Mr^.  Villers,    ^  that  very  short ;  she  wore  not  fisathen^ 

memory  does  not  travel  back  to  it  was  a  sin ;   or  flowers,  it   was  i 

the  Misses  Sharpe."  sin ;  or  a  veil,  it  was  a  sin.  LocinHa 

'*Wh at  about  the  Misses  Sharpef  Sharpe  was  one   of  those  people 

asked   her   niece.    *^I  hope  they  who  see  sin   in   everything    they 

did  not  enter  the  holy  state  of  ma-  look  at,  who  cry  out  sin   at  every 

trimony,  after  saying  no  most  post-  sight  and  sound  that  gladdens  this 

tively."  beautiful    earth,   and    thrills    the 

^A    woman's     no    sometimes  heart  with  silent  ecstacy.     She  bad 

means  yta^  Lucy."  even   been   heard  to    reprove  the 

**  Not  in  my  vocabulary,  aunt :  young  pastor  for  laughing  too  load, 

bat  pray  give  us  the  veritable  his-  '*  Hush,  my  dear,"  she  woold  say, 

tory  of  the  Misses  Sharpe."  in  an  awful  tone,  "  don't  laugh  too 

^  Well,  let  me  make  myself  com-  loud,  it  is  a  sin."     When  in   her 

fortable  first ;  give  me  that  cushion  presence  you  felt  as  if  you  were 

for  my  feet,  throw  my  shawl  a  little  the  greatest  sinner  in  all  creation  ; 

closer  around  me,  and  put  another  that  you  had  twice  as  much  origi- 

log  on  the  fire ;  there,  that  will  do.  nal  sin  and  twice  as  much  acquired 

Now  for  the  veritable  history  of  the  as  any  one  else.     •*  My  dear,"  she 

Misses  Sharpe.  would  say,  in  freezing  tones,  **  I  saw 

When  first  I  became  acquainted  you  during  prayers  look  up  several 

with  the  Misses  Sharpe  they  were  times    from    your   book    at    Mr. 

not  young.     Lucinda,   or   as   her  Harvey.     Now,  Mr.   Harvey  is  a 

sister  called  her,  Lucindy,  was  not  very  handsome  young  clergyman, 

fat  and  fair,  though  she  was  forty,  but  the  young  ladies  of  the  ehiirch 

Providence,  called   by   her  sister  commit  a  very  great  sin  when  Uiey 

Provy,  was  several  years  her  senior,  look    at   him   during  prayers.     I 

Lucindy  was  certainly  not  as  lovely  never  look  up  from  my  book.     I 

as  a  poet's  dream.   She  was  small  never  see  any  one  in  church." 
and  thin,  and  took  no   pains   to       Now,  your  eye  may  have  wan- 

appear  aught  else.     Her  pride  was  dered  to  Mr.  Harvey's  ftce  daring 

to  be  natural  ;  her  hair,  black  and  prayer,    not    because    you     were 

wiry,  was  her  own,  her  teeth  were  particularly  anxious  to  look  at  bfm, 

her  own,  and  her  figure  was  her  but    because   you    were,   perhaps, 

own.      She    never    powdered    or  listless,  or  you  could  not  give    ap 

painted,    never   squeezed    orange  your  whole  soul  to  devotion  as  yoo 

iuice  into  her  eyes,  like  the  Spanish  should  have  done.  You  may  have 
adies,  to  make  them  bright.  Never  been  mourning  over  this  deadness, 
used  henna  like  the  Turkish  down  in  the  depths  of  your  high- 
women  ;  had  not  even  so  much  as  backed  pew,  shut  out  from  mortal 
heard  of  Paris  masks  for  the  com-  eye.  You  may  have  been  be  waft- 
plexion — Vestris's  paste  or  talc.  She  ing  your  coldness  and  striving  to 
^as  a  true  child  of  nature,  without  recall  your    wandering  thoughts, 
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when,  struck  by  the  fervour  of  the  fort.  Miss  Providence,"  I  said,  as 

minister's  tones,  jou  raised   your  I  looked  around  and  about  at  the 

eves  and  looked  at  him,  praying  pleasing  prospect. 

silently  in  your  heart  that    you  "  Yes,  my  dear,"  she  answered 

might  have  the  power  as  well  as  blandly,  ^  and  the  greatest  comfort 

the  wish  to  give  yourself  wholly  of  all  is,  there  is  no  man  here  to 

up  to  the  spirit  of  prayer  as  did  roar  our  enjoyment." 

the  Rev.  Mr.  fiarvey.  *' Men  P  exclaimed  Miss  Lucinda, 

It  was  a  sin  witli  this  *'  sinless  raising  up  the  plate  of  muffins  sud- 

child"  of  earth  to  act  or  think  con-  denly,   and    putting    them    down 

trary   to   her  ideas  of  right  and  again.  '^  They  are'' — 

wrong.    It  was  a  sin  to  read  any  '*  Wretches,"  put  in  Miss  Provi- 

other  books  than  the  Bible,  Prayer  deuce. 

Book    and    the  Whole    Duty   of  **  Wretches,  Provy,  don't  mince 

Man.    She  was  a  great  churchwo-  your  language ;  they  are  demons — 

roan,  whose  creed  was,  no  salvation  arch-fiends." 

out  of  that  portion  of  the  church  '*  O,  not  all,  I  interrupted,  feeK 

Catholic,  which  is  Protestant  Epis-  ing  somewhat  solicitous  about  my 

copal.     She  had  never  been  to  a  brothers,  and  uncles,  and  cousins. 

meetingkinue  in  her  life,  but  had  ^  Yes,  all ;  my  dear,  you  don't 

always  sat  under  the  preaching  of  know  them  as  well  as  we  do.    Ha  1 

those  who  could  prove   their  de«  ha  1    men  1"    and    Lucindy    gave 

acent  from  the  Apostles.    Sidney  a    series    of    defiant,    convulsive 

Smith  himself  was  not  more  intole-  shrieks. 

rant  of  dissenters  than  was  Miss  ^  Men  !"   echoed     Provy,   **  ha  I 

Lucinda  Sharpe.  ha  I"  and  she  picked  up  a  knifsi 

Providence     Sharpe     eschewed  and  waved  it  about  in  the  air  like 

being  altogether  a  child  of  nature,  a   bloody  cut  throat,  thirsting  for 

she  consented  to  wear  a  very  brown  his  victim. 

braid,sugge8iiveof  perpetual  youth,  '*  Why,   my    dear"    said    Miss 

and  adorned  her  person  rather  more  Lucinda,  "'  they  are  utterly  destitute 

lavishly  than  her  sister.     She  was  of  religion,  to  begin  with." 

rather    milder    in   her    mude    of  ^  A  set  of  atheists,"   responded 

speech  than  Lucinda,  but,  like  her,  Provy. 

equally  despised  the  lords  of  crea-  ^'  Deists,"  continued  Lucinda. 

tion.    I  well  remember  the  evening  ^' Turks  without   their  turbans,'* 

they   discovered  that  Grace,   the  ejaculated  Providence, 

servant   girl,  had   an  admirer.     I  ''Then    their    morals;    O,  my 

was  taking  a  social  cup  of  tea  with  dear  !  my  dear  !"  and  Miss  Lucinda 

the  Misses  Sharpe  at  their  snug  raised  her  hands  in  a  mute  expres- 

little  mansion,  at  the  corner  of  the  sion  of  horror.  *'  Just  look  at  some 

street.     We  were  gathered  around  of  the  Popes.     Look  at  Henry  the 

the  tea  table,  the  hospitable  board  Eighth,  at  Francis  the  Second,  at; 

was  well   spread,  muffins  and  tea  Louis  the    Fourteenth.     Then    in 

smoked   before  us,   the   preserves  modern  days,  look  at  Byron,  the 

were  of  their  own  making,  the  beef  butcher  over  the  way,   the  baker 

of  their  own  drying.     A  fine  fire  round  the  comer.    Why,  there  la 

burnt  in  genial  glow  in  the  well  no  end  to  the  disgraceful  catalogue^ 

polished  grate,  before   which   lay  God  may  have  made  man  in  hia 

two  fat,  well  conditioned  tabbies,  own  image,  but  now  he  is  fallen  so 

enjoying  a  charming  siesta.  low,  that  he  is  not  fit" — 

^  Now,  this  is  what  I  call  com-  ^  To   wait  on   my  dear  Tabby 
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Grej,"    interrupterl    Miss    Provy.  bnshfally,  twifltingtfaeooroeroffaer 

^  Take  another  dish  of  tea,  Barbara,  apron. 

love.'^  ^  Pot  down  your  apron,  girl,  aad 

Ihanded  up  ray  dish,  that  looked  answer  me  properly;    nothing  ii 

very    like   a  cup,  and  MIm   La-  no  answer  at  all ;  nothing  meMi 

cinda  remarked  :    **  Mr.  Harvey  is  nothing.    Have  yon  forgoUen  yooi 

very  partial  to  tea.*'  catechism,  girl  T 

••  O,  is  he!"  I  said.    *•  You  have  **  No,  ma'm,''  said  Grace, 

him  to  lea  then,  though  be  is  that  "  What    are    you    by    nature, 

biped,  called    roan.     I    wish  you  Grace?" 

had  asked  him  to-night/'  "  A  child  of  wrath,  roa'ni." 

Miss  Lucinda  frowned,  and  said,  "  5^"*",«  P«ni»*»™ent  T 

drawing  herself  up,  **  as  our  pastor,  "  ^^f*  '°*  fj*  ,           .        ,      t 

he  takes  a  dish  of  tea  with  us  by  Wl»«t  did  I  promise  when  I 

special  invitation,  twice   a   year;  stood  your  sponsor  at  the  Upt» 

but  we  confine  him  entirelv  to  spir-  Dial  font? 

itual   conversation.     We  *  do    not  ,  "Th«*,  ^„  ?*!^"*^   renounce  tbe 

suffer  him  to  roam  into  worldly  ^«^^^  »»<*  «"^is  wo^k^  responded 

pastures  where  there  is  no  food  for  ^"^i  demurely, 

the  soul.  Before  parting  we  always  J"^^^  ^^\    ***.  ""^    pwwttf- 

request  him  to  read  the  penitential  N<>^'    ^^\  <^»[««   ?» .  **\«  $»fl 

psilms  aloud."  presence-chamber ;  it  is  decked  off 

t.^ry         .  •     -^    f  to  make  it  allnnnff;  it  n  a  ?erf 

"We  do  not  invite  him  more  ^j^^^       .hockin«Tv  «nful  pliwe; 

frequently,;'  obwrved  Mi«  Provy  ;  j^         ^^^^  th.t,^GnM«r 

«for  It  might  have  the   effect  of  d^          y^^^^  ^^  „,  jogo. 

flatlenng   h.s  vanity     Men.  even  „.,„„  ^  jj^  ^          ^^^  „^„ 

the  least  worst  of    hem    «re  so  told  me  it  wa.  a  sin." 

vain, 'all  IS  vanity    about  them,  as  ..q            Morris  l-good    fa«a- 

thewisekingsays.  Ha!ha!men!  ,^^,„    »j^„,.t^     bo^     ,^j^ 

™®"-     ,.    ,         ,          m     .      .  "  Who  M  Geoige  Monw  I    Spedc 

;•  Ha !  ha  !  men  !  men  "  echoed  ^^  ^^  „„  heStating." 

Miss  LucindH;  and  these  two  high-  „  g^.,  j,,^  ^^^^«  ^     ^^,^. 

priestesses  of  D.anah  s  temple  kep  ..  ,^^  j,„^.^^,,  .      ^'^^  y^ 

up  their  ha    ha !  and  their  men  l„^.„j    jronicalW.    "Tnily  aristo- 

men!  until  they  scared  the  two  fat  ^^^     j  j^  j,,-,^     R^,f     ^^ 

Tabbies  out  of  the. r  slumbers  on  ^    j,,^    „^         .^^^    ^j^J'  »^ 

the  warm  rug  and  they  began  to  ^^^^^  ^„  ^^^  jy          ^^^  ^ 

stretch  their  legs  and  open  their  ,^^  .„  .coMintance  T 

sleepy   eyes  in   a    manner    quite  ..  jj^  ^^^         ^^^  ^^  ^  ^ 

wonderful.  j^,^  „^.„  „  ^y  ^^^  q^^^  j^^ 

At  this  juncture  the  door  opened,  in  acarlet 

and  Grace,  the  servant  girl,  said,  in  «  And  what  if  he  does  bring  the 

tremulous   tones,   "please,  ma'm,  ,a«,t  to  the  door t— that  is  the 

may  I  go  to  the  circus  to-night  J"  very  reason  you  should  not  haw 

"  The  circus,  Grace  1  good  beav-  spoicen  to  hiro.  Better  never  est 
ens,  what  a  sin  1"  ejaculated  Miss  meat  than  have  such  a  dreadiiil 
Iiucindy.  "  Shut  the  door,  girl,  affiiir  under  our  very  roof." 
and  come  in."  Grace  obeyed.  "I  have  promised  to  many 
"What  put  the  oircns  into  your  bim, ma'm," roarmured Grace, gain- 
foolish  head !"  asked  Miss  Lucinda.  ing  courage. 

"  Nothing,  ma'm,"  replied  Grace,  "  Marry    him  T    screamed    the 
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Indies.    **  My  dear  Lucindy/'  saiid  Lneinda;  ''becan^t  help  himself; 

Miss  Provy,  clutching  her  sister's  it  is  his  very  nature,  against  which 

arm,  **how  awful  P  he  neither  prays  or  struggles;  and 

^  Miserable  depravity  T  moaned  yon  are  a  very  sinful  girl  to  try  and 

out  Miss  Lucindy,  clutching  Grace's  screen  him  in  his  wickedness.    Let 

arm,  and   shaking   her  violently,  me  hear  no  more  about  him.     Qto 

**You  awful  bad  girl,  what  do  you  to  the  kitchen    iromediatelyf  and 

mean  by  saying  such  a  thing  \ —  read,  on  your  knees,   the  psalter 

you  wicked  child,  only  seventeen,  through.      Tell    Martlia    to  lock 

too  r  carefully  the  door  and  the  gate." 

*"  Speak  gently  to  her,  Lncindy,''  Grace  dried  her  tears,  and  walk- 
said  Miss  Provy,  in  an  alarmed  ed  out  with  a  look  of  stern  de- 
tone.  "  We  must  win  back  the  fiance.  Outside  the  door,  in  the 
erring,  gently.  Come  here,  Grace,"  entry,  stood  the  offending  butcher- 
she  said,  mildly.  Miss  Providence  boy.  Grace  quietly  walked  into 
was  evidently  bent  on  trying** moral  the  street  with  the  youthful  swain, 
suasion"  on  the  youthful  love  of  the  went  and  got  married  to  him,  then 
botch«rboy.  made  her  appearance,  as  a  bride^ 

^  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  at  the  circus. 
very  wicked  to  wish  to  get  mar-       The   next  morning,   when    the 

ried  ?     Are  you   not  aware,   too,  ladies  were  at  breakfast,  she  opened 

(we  have  told  yon  so  repeatedly,)  the  door  and  walked  in.    ^  I  have 

that  men  are  very  bad  people.  This  called,  ma'm,"  she  smilingly  said, 

young  butcher  inherits  a  bad  nature  **  for  my  things.     I  am  a  bride  ;  I 

from  his  father,  who  inherited  it  got  married  last  night." 
from  his,  and  so  on."  "  Married !"  screamed  the  ladies. 

**  I  am  really  ashan>ed  of  you,  Lncindy,   always   prompt    to    act, 

Grace,"  screamed  out  Lucindy.  arose  and  clutched  her  severely  by 

**  Now,"  said   Provy,  again   re-  the  arm.     "  Walk,"  she  said,  in 

sorting  to  ^  moral  suasion,"  ^  see  tones  of    awful    majesty,   closing 

bow  happy  Lucindy  and  I  are  ;  we  the  door  upon  the  delinquent   The 

never  got  married — we  abhor  the  butcher's  young  bride  vanished  as 

very  thought ;  see  how  much  re-  speedily  as  she  had  appeared,  and 

spected  we  are;  see  how  independ-  Miss  Lucinda,  sitting  down,  pale 

ent  we  are."  with  horror,  gasped  out : 

*^Free,  free  as  air,"   ejaculated        **What  an  awful  thing  to  hap- 

Miss  Lucinda,  flourishing  about  her  pen  in  our  house  !" 
arms.  **  Oh  !    men,    men  !"    groaned 

"Yea,"   continued    Misa  Provy,  Provy. 
*^  we  do  as  we  please — we  go  where       One  morning — a  fatal  morning 

weplease;  we  are  indebtd  to  no  man  — a  gentleman  called  at  the  house 

for  any  of  our  pleasuresor  privileges,  of  the    Misses  Sharf^e,   and   was 

Why,  girl,  you  are  a  silly  young  ushered  in.     Lucinda  positively  re- 

Ihing  to  desire  matrimony.     Now  fused  to  go  down  to  any  man,  so 

you  belong  to  yourself ;  when  you  Providence  smoothed    her    braid, 

marry  you  are  the  slave  of  a  man.  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass,  and 

Come,  this  will  not  do ;  don't  let  tripped  obligingly  down  to  receive 

me  hear  another  word  about  this  the  gentleman.    He  was  the  son 

wicked  butcher-boy."  of  their  father's  old  friend,  Jacob 

**  He's  not  wicked,  ma'm,"  sob-  Clarke ;  he  was  just  then  in  the 

bed  out  poor  Grace.  city,  and  had  ventured  to  call  on 

**  But  he  is  wicked,"  said  Miss  the  ladies  for  the  sake  of  auld  lang 
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Byne.  He  remembered  them  well,  Jacob  CUrke;  and  he  came  and 
as  little  girU,  he  would  not  say  came  again,  until  the  fair  Prori- 
how  long;  ago— the  least  said  about  dence  consented  to  endow  him  with 
that  the  better ;  but  he  would  say,  her  hand,  and,  what  was  of  infi- 
Providence  was  very  pretty.  He  nitely  more  consequence  to  him, 
remembered  well  her  rosy  cheeks  her  goods.  But,  she  dared  not 
and  soft,  brown  hair  ;  ah  !  was  he  breathe  the  rash  promise  to  Lucin- 
not  addressing  Providence  now  ?  da;  in  her  exasperated  atate  it 
*^  He  knew  her  by  that  same  soft,  would  throw  her  into  fits.  Ac- 
brown  hair.*^  cordingly,    one    sunny    morning, 

Providence  blushed ;  **  she  never    when  the  skies  were  blue  and  the 
was  pretty,  he  was  a  sad  flatterer."    sun   was  golden,  in  walks  Provi- 

But  he  thought  her  pretty ;  her  dence  Clarke,  born  Sharpe,  and 
image  had  gone  with  him  through  says,  in  triumphant  tones: 
life — a  divine  memory.  Ah  !  these  '*  Lucindy,  this  is  my  husband." 
early  loves;  what  hold  they  take  **Whatr  screamed  Lucindy; 
on  the  mind.  He  had  married,  ^'  Provy,  you  are  certainly  road." 
and  Hannah  had  proved  a  very  **  Dear  sister  Lucinda,"  said  Js- 
good  wife;  but  he  had  the  misfor-  cob  Clarke, smilingly,  ^'  Provideooe 
tune  to  burv  her;  now  he  was  never  exhibited  more  striking  signs 
lonely,  very  lonely,  indeed.  Man  of  sanity  than  in  marrying  me. 
was  not  born  to  be  alone;  his  Yes,  I  have  the  supreme  happinesi 
spirit  pines  for  the  sweet  compan-  of  calling  myself  the  husband  of 
ionship  of  woman.  your  charming  sister.     We  were 

His  conversation  was  quite  af-  united  in  the  silken  bonds  of  mat- 
fecting,  and  so  worked  upon  the  riraony  a  few  moments  ago  ;  we 
tender  feelings  of  Providence,  that  have  returned  to  ask  you  to  give 
she  cordially  invited  him  to  stay  to  us  an  affectionate  welconie.'' 
tea.  Luoinda  was  disgusted,  when  **  Never,*'  said  the  indignant 
her  sister  ran  upstairs  and  told  her  Lucinda ;  "^you  have  sinned  be- 
what  she  had  done.  yond  all  hope  of  pardon ;  leave  my 

^*You  are   as   thoughtless  as  a    presence  immediately." 

child,  Provy,"  she  replie«i,  angrily;        "He  was  so  lonely,"   munnured 

^  as  to  his  loneliness  and  his  grief,    the  bride ;  '^I  married  him  to  com- 

I  donU  believe  a  word  of  it;  men    fort  him.*' 

always  talk  that  way  when  they        **She   did,  indeed,   blessed  wo- 

wish  to  marry  again;  even  if  they    man,**  ejaculated  Jacob  Clarke. 

have  their  house  as  full  as  it  will        "  O,  go  away,  both  of  you,**  sob- 

hold    of   mothers,    grandmothers,    bed  out  Lucinda  ;  **  better  be  desd 

aunts  and  sisters,  they  walk  amidst    than  subjected   to   these  constant 

a  multiplicity  of  females,  all  highly    shocks.** 

interesting  and   agreeable  people,        A  few  weeks  after  her  marriage, 

and  cry  lonely.    O,  they  are  a  de     Providence  wrote  to  her  sister,  im- 

cettful  raw,  and  if  this  man  has    ploring     forgiveness.      •*  O,^'     she 

come  here  to  hunt  for  a  wife  he  is    Raid,  *' Lucindy,  I  am  so   happy; 

greatly  mistaken  ;**  and  Miss  Lu<    Jacob  is  one  of  the  sweelest  and 

cinda  dashed  out  of  the  room.  dearest  men  that  ever  lived  ;  he  is 

.,^.    .        ,  ,  ,  a  perfect  pearl ;  matrimony  is  the 

"The  imperial  votress  pattxed  on.  ^*i         •         a.t 

In  maiden  meditation  fkncy  free."  15^*^  charming  sUte  I  was  ever  in. 

How  could  we  denounce  these  no- 

But,  even  in  that  home  of  the    ble  beings  as  demons;  my  erring 

vestals,  there  was  a  wife  for  Mr.   sister ;  be  convinced,  they  "are  ooly 
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a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  Men,  mouth  wide  enough  to  take  in  Lu- 
men 1"  cindy  too." 

**  She  certainly   is  crazy,"  said  **  My  dear,  if  I  were  telling  you 

Lucinda,  throwing  down  the  letter,  a  fiction,  gladly  would  I  stop  here; 

**  Men,  indeed.     I  don*t  care  to  see  but  this  is  a  veritable  history.     I 

bow   the    finishes    that    sentence  regret,  for  consistency's  sake,  to  say 

now  "  that  Lucinda  actually  married  the 

Miss  Lucinda  was  wretched  af-  clergyman.    Now,  when  you  pro- 

ter  the  departure  of  hef  sifter,  avd  '  test  so  positively  against  matriroo- 

the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  ny,  just  think  of  this  story  of  a  wo- 

lived  next  door,  was  kind  enough  man's  w>.    We,  none  of  us,  can  tell 

to  step  in  of  an  evening,  to  sit  with  what  we  may  be  induced  to  do  in 

her  and  offer  consolation.  In  a  this  world  of  change.  Like  you, 
short  time   Lucinda  was  heard  to-  like  the  Misses  Sharpe,  I  once  said 

pronoonce  him  a  man  of  wonder-  I  never  would  marry.     I  am  now 

ful  grace,  deeply  interesting,  and  Mrs.    Villers.     Ah !    here    is  my 

charmingly  consolatory.    Old  pre-  husband.    We  are  just  discussing 

jndices  vanished  as  speedily  as  a  woman's  no,  my  dear." 

"The  tear  down  childhood's  cheek  that  "  ^^^^^   ^^  y^\  ^"^^^  <>^  »  ^O- 

flows;"  mans    no,  uncle,     eagerly  cned 

a  bishop  was  superfinoos,  apostolic  Lncy. 

descent  could  not  be  proved,  in  **  A  woman's  no ;  well,  let  me 

short,"  see,    Lucy,  love,    if  Mrs.  Villers 

^  Stop,  stop,  aunt,  I  implore  you;  will  excuse   me,  I  must  say   that 

I  swallowed  that  story  of  Miss  Pro-  my  experience  of  it  proves  it  gratis 
vy,  but,  indeed,  I  cannot  open  my  dictum^  said  for  nothing*" 


"  Nature  will  be  reported ;  all  thiDgs  are  engaged  in  writing  its  history.  The 
planet,  the  pebble  goes  attended  by  its  shadow.  The  rolling  rock  leayes  its 
acratcfaes  on  the  tnountain,  the  river  its  channels  in  the  soil,  the  animal  its  bones 
in  the  stratum,  the  fern  and  leaftheir  modest  epitaph  in  the  coal.  The  fallen  drop 
makes  its  sculpture  in  the  sand  or  stone.  Not  a  foot  steps  into  the  snow,  or  along 
the  :groand,  but  prints  'in  obtriioters/ more  or  lets  lasting,  a  map  of 'its  tnarch. 
Every  act  of  man  Inscribes  itself  in  the  memories  of  hitf  fellows,  and  in  his  own 
face.  The  air  is  full  of  sounds,  the  sky  of  tokens,  the  ground  of  memoranda  and 
sigoaturea ;  and  every  obgeet'is  covered  over  with  hints,  which  speak  to  the  intel- 
ligeat."— Jlft22rr. 

**  Persevering  mediocrity  Is  much  more  respectablet  and  unspeakably  more  ute^ 
ful  than  talented  inconstancy.^' 

*^  A  noble  nature  aims  its  attention  breast-high;  a  mean  miad  levels  ita  pakry 
asafdailtes  at  the  poeket." 

*<  Ad  obstinate  man  does  not  hold  opinions,  but  they  held  fclm;" 

Swift  Ci]led**ob8ervatiou,  an  old  man's  memory.** 

TOL.  VI.  6 
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The  pamphlet  entitled  Lf  Pope  $i  1$  How  caa  the  head  of  the  Ch arch  who 

CoHgrea^  recently  publinhed  in   Paris,  ex-communicates  heretics,  be  the  chief 

and  which  has  created  a  great  sensation  of  the  State  who  protects  liberty  of  cob- 

all  over  Europe,  is  currently  attributed  science? 

to  the  pen  of  M.  de  La  Gueroni^re,  The  problem  is    difficult    when  the 

under  the  direction    of  the  Emperor,  species  of  antagonism    is    considered 

although  it  is  fair  to  add.  that  the  French  which  exists  between  the  Prince  tad 

Minister  at  Rome  is  reported  to  have  the  Pontiff  united  in  one  person.    The 

in/ormed  the  Pope  that  it  must  not  be  Pontiff  is  bound  by  principtes  of  divine 

considered  as   the  programme  of  the  order,  the  Prince  solicited  by  exigences 

French  Government.    The  pamphlet  i*  of  a  social  character.    The  solution  of 

divided  into  twelve  parts,  of  which  we  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  none  of 

•hall  attempt  to  give,  in  order,  a  short  the   usual    forms  of  goveromeDt — the 

resume,  taking  care  to  preserve  its  phra-  gaol  will  be  reached  neither  by  a  moa- 

seology  as  far  as  the  necessary  conden-  archy  nor  by  liberty.    *'  The  power  of 

•ation  will  admit.  the  Pope  can  only  be  a  paternal  power. 

The  author,  announcing  himself  as  a  It  should  resemble  rather  a  family  than 

sincere  Catholic,  thiuks  that  adopting  a  a  Stale.    Thus,  not  only  is  an  extensire 

middle  course    between  two    extreme  territory  unnecessary,  but  we  believe 

opinions,  it  is  not  impossible  to  preserve  it  Is  essential  that  it  be  limited.    The 

to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  his  patrimony  smaller  the  territory  the    greater  the 

without   imposing   on  populations    by  Sovereign." 

force,  an   authority  which  governs  in  A  large  State,  the  author  believes, 

the  name  of  God.  would  feel  the  want  of  a  political  life  to 

He  believes  that  both  Catholic  doc-  associate  itself  to  human  profrress,  bat, 

trine  and  political  wisdom   teach  the  bound  by  dogmas,  by  tradition,  it  coutd 

neoessitv  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  not.    The  consequence  would  then  be 

Pope.    In  a  religious  point  of  view  this  a  total  blight  of  generous  activity  in 

position  is  essential ;  politically  consid-  public  life,  or  else  an  overflow  of  noble 

ered.  the  chief  of  two  hundred  millions  aspirations ;  whence  would  arise,  sach 

of  Catholics  should  be  held  under  sub-  as  experience  has  already  taug^ht,  the 

jection  by  no  one  power,  and,  in  the  necessity  of  a  material  force  to  aopply 

governing,  of  souls,  be  free  to  rise  above  the  deficiency  of  moral  aut  bority.  Henee 

all  human  passions.  an  Austrian  or  French  army  of  oocn- 

For   three    long   centuries     Europe  nation.    This    state  of  things  neither 

found  its  moral  equilibrium  deeply  dis-  France  nor  any  truly  religious  roan  can 

tarbed  when  the  Popes  allowed  their  desire. 

authoritjr  to  be  absorbed  by  the  JSofy  "The  temporal  powerof  the  Popeis 

Oermanie  Empire.    The  contest  of  the  therefore  necessary  and  legitimate ;  bat 

Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  was  at  bottom  it  is  incompatible  with  a  State  of  any 

the  effort  for  the  moral  emancipation  of  extent.    It  is  possible  only  as  devoid  of 

the  Papacy  from  the  preponderance  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  govemmeal — 

the  Emperor  of  Germany.  All  the  great  all  that  which  constitutes  its  activity. 

Popes  were  Guelphs,  a  term  still  re-  its  development,  its  progress.  It  shooM 

tained  to  express  this  eflbrt.   In  fact,  all  exist  without  an  army,  without  a  legts- 

Christian    powers,  without  exception,  lative  representation,  and,  so   to  say, 

have  a  deep  interest  in  the  independ-  without  code  and  without  justice.    A 

ence  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  regime  by  itself,  approaching,  as  already 

'But.  in   what  should    this    temporal  stated,  the  family  authority  rather  than 

power  consist  ?      Founded  on  dogma,  the  ruling  of  a  people.    Under  thia  r»> 

how  can  it  be  conciliated  with  interests  gim*  do^rmas  are  laws,  priests  are  legia- 

of  a  purely  human  character?    How  lalors,  altars  are  eitadlels  and  apiriival 

can  the  man  of  the  Gospel  who  pardons  arms,  the  sole  legis  of  government.     Its 

be  the  man  of  the  Law  who  punishes  ?  power  hi  less  i.n  its  strength  tbmn  in  its 
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'Weakness.    It  dwells   in    the    respect  things  to  the  splendour  of  the  Papal  See. 

which    it   imposes,   in    the   happiness  It  Is  the  Pope  reigning  at   Rome  and 

which  it  bestows  on  those  to  whom  it  seated  in  the  Vatican,  which  strikes  the 

refuses  the  satisfactions  of  a  political  world.     The  Sovereign  of  the  Papal 

life."  States  is  scarcely  thought  of.  The  volun- 

Hence  the  conclusion  of  the  author:  tary  adhesion  of  the  Romagnaw  would 
subjects  enough  for  independence,  not  remove  all  objection  ;  but  this  adhesion 
enough  for  a  political  role.  In  this  latter  does  not  exi^t  in  a  country  preserved 
part  the  Pope  would  find  the  conditions  only  by  twenty  years  of  Austrian  occu- 
of  servitude  for  himself,  the  necessity  of  pation — Austria  being  still  in  Bologna 
subjection  for  his  people.  Rome,  the  when  the  French  standard  appeared  on 
centre  of  Catholic  unity,  has  taken  the  the  Alps.  To  insist,  under  these  cir- 
place  of  the  capital  of  the  world.  Rome  cumstances,  on  a  rebtoration,  would 
IS  the  spot  naturally  pointed  out  for  the  oblige  the  Church«to  renounce  her  no- 
See  of  the  Pope.  Under  ordinary  con-  blest  title — that  of  Mother.  Such  is  not 
ditions  it  would  lose  its  prestige,  but,  as  her  wish,  nor  that  of  the  Catholic  world, 
it  now  stands,  its  citizens,  if  not  mem-  Let  it,  however,  be  supposed,  for  the 
hers  of  a  great  coantry,  are  the  citizens  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Pope  is  will- 
of  a  glorious  metropolis.  '*  The  Roman  ing  to  proceed  to  this  dangerous  ex- 
Senate  has  no  compensation  worthy  of  tremity.  How  are  the  Romagnas  to  be 
itself  but  the  Vatican."  In  exchange  restored  ?  Persuasion  and  wise  coun- 
for  so  elevated  a  position,  a  few  hundred  sels  having  signally  failed,  force  alone 
thousands  of  souls  may  well  be  with-  remains.  But  restoration  by  force  lias 
drawn  from  national  life,  while  to  them  always  eventually  proved  a  failure.  It 
are  secured  both  comfort  and  social  is  true  that  France  brought  Pius  IX. 
help.  A  member  of  the  Italian  Confede-  back  to  Rome ;  but  tbis  already  was  a 
racy,  the  Pope  is  protected  by  the  fede-  misfortune  for  the  Church,  as  proved  by 
ral  army.  When  enemies  without  or  the  neceasiiy  of  a  French  army  of  oecu- 
within  are  to  be  encountered,  he  should  pation;  although  it  should  be  added 
not  draw  the  sword  ;  his  hand  should  that  the  past  grandeur  of  Rome  points 
rise  only  to  bless.  To  sum  up,  a  strictly  out  her  exceptional  destiny.  Such  has 
municipal  organization,  and  nothltg  be-  been  the  decree  of  civilisation,  of  his- 
sides  contemplation,  the  arts,  the  culture  tory,  even  of  God  himself.  But  can  this 
ofreminiscences,  prayer.  Is  this  too  great  destiny  apply  to  the  other  cities  of  the 
a  sacrifice  when,  in  exchange  for  politi  Roman  States  ?  By  no  means.  The 
cal  life,  they  receive  a  paternal  admin-  siege  of  each  city  of  the  Romagnas 
iatration,  a  moral  grandeur,  a  splendid  would  prove  the  moral  ruinof  theSove- 
court  endowed  by  the  generous  contri-  reign  Pontiflf,  exchanging  his  sublime 
butions  of  the  Catholic  powers  of  En-  pontificate  for  a  dictatorship.  To  go  on 
rope  ?  With  such  privileges  and  with  still  farther,  who  of  France  or  of  Aus- 
great  Popes,  who  would  not  be  proud  tria  would  be  entrusted  with  this  forced 
of  the  title  of  Roman  citizen — eivis  restoration? 
rtMmamus?  France?    She  could  not.    As  a  Ca- 

Tbe  author,  after  this  introduction,  tholic  nation,  ahe  couU  not  inflict  so 

examines  the  question  of  the  Romag-  deep  a  wound  on  the  moral  influence  of 

nas.    Still  a  sincere  Catholic,  be  takes  Catholicity ;   as    a  liberal  nation,    ahe 

the  ParaI  interests  alone  intooousidera-  could  not  use  constraint  against  the  re- 

tion.    The  Romagnas,  by  the  treaty  of  pulsion  felt  by  a  people  for  any  govern- 

1815,  beihg  a  legitimate  possession  of  nient. 

the  Holy  oee,  their  inhabitants  must  be  It   baa  never  been    in  the    habit  of 

conaidered  in  a  state  of  revolt.    The  France  to  constrain  nationa.    When  she 

question  then  arises,  whether  it  U  for  has  meddled,  it  has  been  to  free  them, 

the  interest  of  the  Papacy  and  of  religion  The  assistance  given  to  America    by 

that  these  provinces  be  restored.    The  Louis  XVI.,  the  marked  influence  of 

author  believes  otherwise,  and  sees  in  a  France   in   forming  the    Kingdoms    of 

diminutionof  territory  a  source  of  moral  Greece,  of  Belgium,  of  the  Danublan 

aggrandizement,  in  consequence  of  the  Principalities,  are  adduced  by  the  author 

relief  from  political   resistance,  which  as  examples.     He  considers  this  rule  of 

only  tends  to  paralyze.    As  things  now  conduct  as  especially  marking  the  pre- 

stand,  the  Pope  could  only  reign  by  sent  policy  of  France.    She  has  used,  in 

constraint,    whereaa    he    should    only  Italy,  her  utmost  endeavour  to  recon* 

reign  by  inspiring  coafidence^the  only  cile  the  people  with  their  rulers  ;  all  in 

iolluence  to  be  used  by  him  who  gov-  vain.    She  'Cannot  forget  that  the  new 

eras.  Gospel  in  band.    Bologna,  Ancona  governments  saw  the  light  the  day  Aus- 

and  Ravenna,  separated  as    they  are  tria  departed.    They  were  the   legltl- 

Irom  Rome  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  by  mate  offspring  of   a    reaction    against 

the  character  of  their  inhabitants  and  foreign  occupation, 

their  historical  recollections,  add    no-  It  would  certainly  have  suited   the 
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moderation  of  France  bad  the  promised 
reforms  been  accepted  ,*  but  she  cannot 
turn  her  bayonets  against  the  country 
she  protected  six  months  ago,  and 
"  leave  to  England,  our  liberal  ally,  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  claiming  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Emperor's  undertak- 
ing and  of  the  triumph  of  our  arms." 

Shall,  then,  Austria  intervene  ? — shall 
all  the  blood  shed  and  sums  expended, 
have  been  shed  and  expended  in  vain? 
French  policy  knows  no  such  contra- 
dictions, no  such  weakness.  Justice  is, 
however,  due  to  Austria's  loyalty  and 
good  sense — she  has  no  such  preten- 
sions. 

There  remains  only  Naples  to  con- 
sider. But  she  has  need  at  home  of  all 
her  armed  forces,  Should  they,  how- 
ever, interfere,  Naples,  the  champion  of 
absolutism,  would  be  opposed  by  liberal 
Piedmont.  Civil  war,  and  then  anarchy, 
would  be  the  end. 

The  author  now  comes  {o  the  Con- 
gress as  the  only  "  regular,  efficacious 
and  legitimate  means  of  intervention — 
a  body  based  on  international  law." 

The  Congress  of  Paris  has  full  power 
to  change,  in  1860,  what  that  of  Vienna 
accomplished  in  1815;  and  in  regard  to 
the  action  of  the  first  body  on  the  Ro- 
magnas,  supposing  these  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Papacy,  there  would 
exist  a  manifest  difference.  In  1815  the 
Romagnas  were  disposed  of,  in  1860 
there  would  be  the  simple  recording  of 
Bfait  aeeompU,  The  competency  of  the 
Congress  cannot  be  denied,  without  de- 
nying to  the  Congress  of  Vienna — as 
composed,  prinoipallv,  of  schismatic 
powers — the  right  to  have  disposed,  in 
favour  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Marches  and 
the  Romagnas. 

History  rejects  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
divisibility of  the  Papal  territory.  These 
changes  the  pamphleteer  passes  in  re- 
view, from  the  time  Pepin  of  France  be- 
stowed the  Romagnas  on  Pope  Stephen 
II.  To  maintain  another  doctrine  would 
be  to  deny  the  sovereignty  of  France 
over  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin  County, 
ceded  to  France,  in  1796,  by  Pius  VI., 
at  Tolentino,  along  with  the  territories 
of  Bologna.  Ferrara  and  Romagnn. 
The  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  is 
alone  immutable. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  According  to 
the  author,  both  those  who  would  take 
all  away  from  the  Pope  and  those  who 
would  give  him  all,  alihongh  radically 
opposed,  would  produce  a  like  effect  on 
the  Papacy. 

'*  We  believe  there  is  a  more  feasible 
plan.  First,  we  would  wish  that  the 
Congress  acknowledge,  as  au  essential 
principle  of  European  order,  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Pope's  temporal  power. 
This,  for  us,  is  the  main  point.     The 


principle  possesses,  in  our  eyes, greater 
value  than  the  more  or  less  of  territc- 
rial  possession  which  would  be  its 
natural  consequence.  As  regards  pos- 
session, the  city  of  Rome  sums  up  its 
importance.  The  city  of  Rome  and  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter  must  be  secured 
to  the  Pope,  by  the  great  powers,  with 
a  large  revenue  paid  by  the  Catkohc 
States,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  and  pro- 
tection, to  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
An  Italian  militia,  composed  of  chosen 
men  from  among  the  Federal  troops, 
must  ensure  the  tranquillity  and  the  in- 
violability of  the  Holy  See.  Municipal 
liberty,  on  as  broad  a  basis  as  possible, 
must  relieve  the  Pope  from  all  the  de- 
tails of  government,  and  thus  procure  a 
share  of  public  local  being  to  those  who 
are  disinherited  of  political  life.  Finally, 
ail  complications — all  idea  of  war  and 
revolt,  must  forever  be  banished  from 
the  territory  governed  by  the  Pope,  aad 
we  must  be  able  to  say :  ••  Wherever 
reigns  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  there,  also, 
reign  concord,  well-being  and  peace.** 
Why  deceive  ourselves?  The  Holy 
See  stands,  at  the  present,  on  a  volcano, 
constantly  threatened  with  revolution- 
Military  occupations  compromise,  while 
they  protect.  A  change  is  necessary. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  felt  that,  to  save 
the  Papacy,  Italy  should  first  be  free. 
God  has  blessed  his  projects  and  given 
him  victory.  May  his  be  the  honour  of 
reconciling  the  Pope,  as  temporal  Sove- 
reign, with  his  people,  with  his  times. 
"This  is  what  every  sincere  Catholic 
heart  should  ask  of  God." 

We  have  thus  given  the  substance  ot 
the  pamphlet,  and  do  not  design  making 
any  comments  upon  it.  Our  reader* 
may,  however,  be  interested  to  know 
the  opinions  of  the  French  press.  They 
will  find  them  fairly  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts. 

Mr.  Gaillardet,  in  his  last  letter  to 
the  Courier  de»  BttU»  Tfnit^  referring  to 
the  Bishop  of  Orleans'  answer  to  tbe 
pamphlet,  says : 

"  Encouraged  by  the  eflect  of  his  last 
pastoral  letter,  the  Bishop  of  Orieans 
has  ag^in  descended  into  the  arena,  «tid 
attacked  the  anonymous  author  ot  tbe 
pamphlet,  whom  he  treats  with  supreone 
disdain.  *Take  care,'  says  be,  *-yoii 
will  finish  by  wounding  ns.  I  cannot 
say  whether  we  needed  to  be  awakened ; 
but  you  sneceed  admirably  in  opening 
our  eyes.'  He  calls  upon  the  antbor  to 
make  himself  known — to  take  oflT  hit 
mask — and  reminds  him  that  he  ^wbo 
touches  the  rock  of  the  Holy  See  is 
shattered.  The  letter  of  M.  Dapanlotip 
is  divided,  as  a  sermon,  into  three  parts : 
tlu  prineipleSf  the  mean*  and  ike  o^jweC 
As  regards  the  principles,  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans  does  not  admit  the  ineoni- 
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patibility  the  author  has  sought  to  estab- 
lish between  dogma  aud  progress — ^be- 
tween the  obligatioDS  of  the  pontiff  and 
those  of  the  temporal  prince.  *  Have 
social  order  and  diyioe  order  become  an- 
tagonistic  V  The  means  are  worth  no 
more  than  the  principles.  Accomplished 
facta  are  solely  a  revolutionary  argu- 
ment, and  the  Congress  is  not  omnipo- 
tent. The  object,  finally,  is  the  ruin  of 
the  Papacy,  reduced  to  a  maintenance 
and  to  the  Vatican,  with  its  gardens. 
'Napoleon  L  dragged  the  Pope  away 
from  Rome:  it  brought  him  no  good 
fortune;  you  seek  to  stifle  him  there/" 

The  *^SiecU"  says:  "We  cannot  but 
approve  of  this  double  solution.  It  is  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  French  Re- 
volution aagwell  as  with  political  neces- 
sities. In  order  to  save  the  Pope's  tem- 
poral power,  it  is  to  be  transformed — to 
be  placed  in  a  sphere  inaccessible  to 
buDian  passions.  The  question  of  re- 
forming the  Roman  administration  is 
solved  by  the  same  Act  We  shall  see 
no  more  children  forced  away  from 
their  parents,  no  more  punishments  in- 
flictea  in  the  name  of  one  who  ought 
never  to  intervene,  except  to  grant  mer- 
cy and  pardon.  With  a  Roman  admin- 
istration altogether  municipal,  alone 
responsible,  and  the  Pope  no  longer 
combining  in  himself  two  personages 
contrary  to  each  other,  no  man  would 
any  longer  have  cause  to  curse  him. 
The  Pope  would  only  make  his  appear- 
ance to  give  and  receive  benedictions. 
All  politicians,  who  think  every  religion 
should  be  respected,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  place  too  high  in  men's  es- 
teem the  chief  of  a  faith  professed  by 
two  hundred  millions  of  souls — all  sin- 
cere Roman  Catholics — will  rejoice  with 
us  at  such  a  transformation,  which  will 
save  the  Papacy.  We  expect  to  hear 
the  lamentations  of  the  Ultramontanes, 
the  complaints  of  those  who  understand 
the  interests  of  religion  so  ill,  as  to  ex- 
pose it  to  the  fierce  strife  of  political 
passions;  but  the  good  sense  of  the 
public  will  prove  the  stronger." 

Widely  different  from  this  is  the  sen- 
timent of  the  "Z772»Wf«:" 

"So  much  for  this  famous  piece  of 
writing.  Its  importance  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  intrinsic  force  and  in  the  no- 
velty of  the  reasons  which  it  sets  forth. 
If  these  reasons  were  subjected  to 
discussion,  they  would  not  resist  it ;  his- 
tory, the  right  of  Christian  nations,  and 
the  honour  of  crowns,  equally  reject 
them.  If  it  be  decided  that  they  shall 
dominate  in  th«*  congress,  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  formi- 
dable events  which  men  can  witness ; 
and  the  nineteenth  century  will  be- 
queath much  uneasiness  to  posterity. 
Whoever  may  be  the  author  of  this  pam- 


phlet his  authority  will  be  ouU  and  void 
on  Catholics.  All  our  bishops,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three,  have  spoken ; 
and  the  Holy  Father  has  replied  to  them. 
We  know  the  sentiments  of  Pius  IX.  oa 
these  J<iUs  aecomplU  which  are  brought 
forward  against  his  sacred  rights.  The 
kiss  which  he  now  receives  will  neither 
deceive  him  nor  any  one  else." 


The  following  article  from  an  es- 
teemed correspondent,  was  received  too 
late  to  be  inserted  in  the  body  of  the 
work;  and  in  giving  it  a  place  in  our 
"  Table,"  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  we 
dissent  from  some  of  its  views. 

Ktnoslkt  on  Shellby. — The  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley  in,  we  know,  an  able 
and  distinguished  writer;  and  we  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  thoroughly  sincere 
man  and  Christian.  We  believe,  that 
most  of  his  resflers  have  felt  the  hones* 
ty  of  his  character  as  exhibited  ia  his 
writings;  and  any  opinion  of  his  carries 
with  it,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  value, 
the  great  weight  of  his  strong  convic- 
tions. Every  one  can  understand  how 
vast  must  be  the  influence  of  such  a 
writer,  whether  for  good  or  lor  evil.  To 
ask  that  he  should  not  commit  errors, 
would  be  the  part  of  ignorance  alone, 
but  we  are  entitled  to  demand  of  him, 
that  he  shall  not  commit  palpable  injus- 
tice; that  if  he  deals  harshly  with  names 
venerated  and  venerable,  he  shall,  at 
least,  offer  some  plausible  reason  for  so 
dealing  with  them.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say,  that  such  are  Mr.  Kingsley's  prejn- 
'dices  of  constitution  or  education,  that 
he  is  not  aware  of  the  injustice  he  dis* 
plays.  Mr.  Kingsley  has  accustomed 
nis  readers  to  believe  in  his  fairness  of 
thought  and  freedom  from  prejudice. 

In  a  volume  of  ''New  Miscellanies," 
lately  re-publi^hed  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Kingsley  puts  forth  some  *^  Thoughts  on 
Shelley  and  Byron,"  in  which  Shelley's 
name  and  character  are  treated  in  a 
way  to  move  the  indignation  of  every 
right-minded  jnan.  What  he  says  of 
Byron  is,  in  the  main,  fair  enough — 
though,  we  think,  it  would  be  diflicult  to 
prove  that  Byron  was  ever  "brutal." 
The  dissertation  on  English  |K)etry  and 
its  decline,  with  which  the  article  be- 
gins, {%  neither  more  nor  less  valuable 
than  hundreds  of  similar  distsertations 
written,  and  to  be  written,  by  those  who 
will  never  learn  that  there  is  no  stereo- 
typed style  of  poetry;  that  Homer  does 
not  render  Dante  impossible;  that  there 
is  room  for  Milton,  even  though  Dante 
lived  before  him;  that  Pope  did  not 
exhaust  the  genius  of  England;  that 
Wadsworth  is  no  less  natural  than 
Spenser. 

With  this  dissertation   we  have,  at 
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presentf   no  peculiar  concern^   farther  His  cry  of  agony,  terrible  and  but  too 

than  to  point  out  Mr.  Kinsley's  want  real,  was  the  cry  of  a  lofty  spirit  cob- 

of  appreciation  of  Shelley  as  a  poet  ne*  seioos  of  sin;  sin  which  might  hare  been 

cessarily  resulting  from   his  confessed  resisted,  though   the    impulses   which 

inability  to  understand  the  drift  of  near-  drove  him  to  it  were  very  mighty.    6y- 

lyall    modern    English    poetry.      Our-  ron's  poetry  reflects  Byron's  life;  as  the 

immediate   object    is  to    examine  the  one  terrible  thought  of  his  life  was  the 

charges  brought  against  Shelley  in  these  defilement  of  his  sin ;  so  in  his  writings 

"Thoughts."    Mr.  Kingsley  quotes  By-  the  woe,  and  misery  and  self-torture  of 

ron*s  letter  to  Murray,  of  Janury23d,  the  sinner  are  never  long  foi^oiteo. 
1819:  We  do  not  find  the  same  element  la 

"Read  Pope — most  of  you  don't — but  Shelley's  poetry.    How  should  we?    Mr. 

do. ...and  the   inevitable  consequence  Kingsley  calls  Shelley  lewd    and   ua- 

would  be,  that  you  would  burn  all  that  I  clean;  but  the  unanimous  testimony  of 

have  ever  written,  and  all  your  other  all  who  knew  the  man.  gives  the  lie  to 

wretched  Glaudians  of  the  day,  (except  such  terms.    Men,  no  ways  sentimen- 

Scott  and  Crabbe,)  into  the  bargain". . . .  tal,  cool,  incredulous  men  of  the  world, 

*'And  here,"  says  Mr.  Kingsley,  ** arises  have  left  it  on  record,  that  Shelley  was 

a  new  question.    Is  Shelley  among  the  one  of  the  purest  of  human   beings. 

Claudians?"    And  straightway  decides  Many  divines  have  written  of  Shelley; 

that  he  is.    We  think  no  man  could  de-  but  Mr.  Kingsley  is  the  first  and  only 

sire  to  see  more  flimsy  reasoning.     Be-  person,  so  far  as  we  know,  who   hat 

oause  Byron  writes  of  Claudians  to  be  ever  dared  to  bring  such  a  monstroos 

burned,  not  naming  Shelley,  be  it  ob-  charge  against  this  amiable,  pure-heart- 

served,    therefore,  the    Glaudians    are  ed  poet.    No  man  is  permitted  to  falsify 

burned;  Byron's  written  opinion  of  the  history,  as  Mr.  Kingsley  does  in  this  ia- 

matter  placing  it  beyond  question.  stance.     Shelley's  life  was  the  life  of 

Byron  was  a  great  poet,  and  a  man  of  a  spiritnaU  pure-minded,  enthusiastic 
strong  sense,  but  his  opinions  are  hard-  man;  it  would,  indeed,  be  remarkable  if 
ly  entitled  to  this  deference.  Mr.  Kings-  his  writings  revealed  phases  of  ex  peri- 
ley  would  probably  allow  that  Waller  ence  utterly  impossible  to  such  a  char- 
was  a  respectable  poet  and  a  man  of  acter. 

some  inleilectual  acumen;   would  he,        When  we  inquire  for  the  evidence 

therefore,  subscribe  to  Waller's  written  on  which  Mr.  Kingsley  founds  this  as- 

opinion    of  "Paradise    Lost:"— ''The  toonding  charge,  we  find  only  that  Shel- 

blind   old  school-master,  John  Milton,  ley  lived  with  a  woman,  whom  he  ac- 

bath  writ  a  long  rambling  poem,  full  of  knowledged  as  his  wife  before  all  the 

angels  and  det'ils?"*  world,  although  their  union  was  never 

It  is  not  enough  to  bring  forward  the  sanctified  by  the  church.    This  is  the 

authority  of  a  great  name  in  order  to  es-  single  evidence  against  the  purfly  of  his 

tablish  a  verdict.    Intelligent  men  will  life;   it  is  not  even  pretended  that  he 

desire  to  be  informed  of  the  facts  in  the  was  ever  unfaithful  to  his  wife.     What 

case;    and  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  if  Shelley  had  concealed  this  connection 

point  out  that  the  verdict  of  the  world  and  been  ashamed  of  it?    Would   that 

in  regard  to  the  poets  alluded  to  by  By-  have   made   him  moral?    It  is  well  to 

ron  completely  sets  aside  his  judgment,  remember  that  there  is,  at  least,  one 

Mr.  Kingsley  revives  the  exploded  Christian  country  in  which,f  at  the  pre- 
notion  of  the  *'Satanic"  poetry,  in  order  sent  day,  a  man  and  woman  living  as 
to  lay  the  responsibility  of  it  at  Shelley's  Shelley  lived  with  his  wife,  are  regarded 
door.  ''Neither  of  the  men,"  he  says,  as  man  and  wife,  assume  all  the  re»pon- 
"  was  a  devil;  hut  there  is  this  moral  sibilities  and  are  entitled  to  all  the  ben- 
difference  between  them. . .  Jiyron  has  efits  of  that  condition.  We  are  not  ex- 
the  most  Intense  and  awful  sense  of  cusing  such  laxity  in  regard  to  the 
moral  law — of  law  external  to  himself,  sacredness  of  marriage;  none  can  look 
Shelley  has  little  or  none;  less,  perhaps,  upon  that  condition  with  deeper  reve- 
than  any  writer  who  has  ever  meddled  rence  than  we.  But  we  submit,  that 
with  raorsi  questions."  And  then  he  faithfulness  and  purity  in  a  relation 
writes  of  Shelley's  "lewdness  and  wor-  openly  acknowledged  cannot  justly  be 
ship  of  uncleanness."  Now,  we  quite  characterized  as  lewdness.  And  the 
agree  with  Mr.  Kingsley  about  Byron's  great  justification  of  Shelley's  conduct 
sense  of  moral  law;  and  we  find  the  in  this  matter  has  been  wholly — we  do 
cause  of  this  keen  sense  of  law  to  con-  not  like  to  say  wilfully— overlooked  by 
sist  in  the  fact,  that  Byron  had  positive-  Mr.  Kingsley.  Marriage  is  one  of  the 
jy  violated   and  outraged  all  morality,  sacraments   of  the   Christian  Church; 


*  We  quote  from  memory;  the  above  is,  in  substance,  correct. 

•f  Scotland. 
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and  to  Shelley  tbe  whole  scheme  of  to  rouse  all  men  by  every  means  io  his 
Chn'stiaa  society,  simply  as  Christiao^  power  lo  shake  off  the  deadly  ioflueoce 
was  hateful  and  abhorrent.  Shelley  vi-  that  lay  upon  them.  Christianity,  he 
olated  what  he  firmly  believed  to  be  the  argued,  was  an  evil  superstition ;  the 
laws  of  a  monstrous  and  wicked  theo-  influence  of  it,  therefore,  must  be  ub- 
cracy.  To  his  distempered  but  sincere  mixed  evil.  Every  institution,  then, 
mind,  the  farthest  removal  from  Chris-  which  formed  part  of  such  a  system  waa 
tian  observances  was  the  nearest  ap-  to  be  overthrown  without  pity  or  mercy; 
proach  to  morality  and  true  reUglon.  for  liberty  and  virtue  were  otherwise 
We  may  deplore,  we  may  condemn  such  impossible.  Christianity  sanctified  mar- 
vital  errors  of  belief;  but  we  surely  riage;  but  the  reformed  world  would 
are  not  at  liberty  to  be  unjust  to  him  utterly  put  away  marriage.  Christiani- 
who  is  so  fatally  mistaken.  His  own  ty  drew  men  together  under  organized 
mistake  entails  upon  him  more  than  governments ;- but  the  reformed  world 
enough  of  suffering;  and  when  we  find  would  have  no  need  of  governments  or 
this  same  individual  living  a  life  of  prac-  laws,  for  the  light  of  nature  would  guide 
tical  virtue  and  innocence,  honestly  men  in  the  right  wav.  Christianity  was 
using  his  powers  for  what  he  believed  the  cause  of  wickedness  and  vice;  the 
to  be  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  and  reformed  world  would  be  pure  and  vir- 
winning  the  affectionate  respect  of  all  tnous,  because  all  good  was  implanted 
brought  Into  personal  relations  with  him,  in  man  originally. 

do  we  not  feel  that  our  duty  is  rather        These  were,  surely,    very  fantastic 

charily  and  sympathy  than  denunciation  visions;  but  how  many  pure  and  good 

and  hatred.  men  have  dreamed  such  dreams,  and 

Every  one  knows  by  what  persecu-  endeavoured  to  reduce  similar  theories 

tions  Shelley's    early,  ignorant    revolt  to  practice  ? 

from  Christianity  was  hardened  into  an        Shelley's  sincerity  was  shown,  in  his 

ioTeterate    hostility.     That   sad    story  personal  adoption  of  the  new  life,  so 

need  not  here  be  repeated ;  but  it  is  far  as  such  adoption  was  possible  in  a 

very  necessary  that  it  should  be  present  Christian  country.    That  he  did  not  go 

in  the  minds  of  all  who  undertake  lo  ftirther,  and  found  a  new  society,  was 

read  for   themselves    the   meaning  of  owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  want  of 

Shelley's  life.    For  years  did  but  syste-  means,  but,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  to 

matise  his  hostility.    It  may,  perhaps,  this  belief,  that  he  laboured  more  effisc- 

be  objected  by  some,  that  Shelley's  early  tualiy  in  the  good  cause,  by  his  writings, 

hatred  of  the  Christian  name  should  than  he  could  ever  hope  to  do  by  a  new 

have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  years  foundation. 

and  a  more  matured  intellect.  We  are  Whatever  name  we  may  give  to  such 
not  sustaining  Shelley  in  his  error;  a  man — enthusiast,  visionary,  fanatic — 
we  do  but  state  the  truth  of  his  case  as  we  cannot  hold  any  man  justified  in  de- 
it  appears  to  us,  and  dealing  with  him,  nouncing  him  as  a  hypocrite.  This  Mr. 
so  far  as  we  know  how,  in  a  spirit  of  Kingsley  does;  sneering  at  Shelley's 
charity.  Doubtless,  it  had  been  well  cant,  at  his  gentleness,  at  his  very  diet 
if  his  mind  and  heart  had  so  far  re-  of  vegetables.  That  Shelley  was  gentle, 
covered  from  the  first  shock  of  his  grie-  is  true;  but  not  Lancelot  himself  was  a 
vous  wrongs  as  to  enable  him  to  Took  sterner  knight  to  his  mortal  foe.  And 
with  impartial  eyes  on  the  power  under  if  wo  understand  the  term  '*senti- 
wbich  he  suffered ;  to  separate  the  mentalist,"  as  applied  reproachfully,  to 
priests  of  religion — fallible  men  like  him-  no  man  is  such  a  term  less  applicable 
self— from  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  than  to  Shelley.  A  sentimentalist,  we 
their  religion.  This  he  could  not  do;  take  it,  is  one  who  utters  fine  senti- 
aud  few  men,  even  in  advanced  life,  are  ments  purely  as  a  matter  of  display; 
possessed  of  the  philosophical  calmness  but  the  very  slightest  acquaintance  with 
necessary  for  such  impartiality.  We  Shelley's  writings  will  convince  every 
must  also  remember,  that  to  Shelley's  fair-minded  reader  that  this  writer  be- 
mind,  this  evil  influence  of  Christianity,  lieved  everything  he  uttered.  One  is 
as  he  conceived  it,  was  the  one  great  almost  ashamed  to  notice  such  very 
cause  of  all  the  ills  which  afflicted  small  criticism  as  Mr.  Kingsley's  ob- 
human  society,  so  far  as  his  experience  servalions  on  Shelley's  diet, 
of  society  was  concerned.  Law,  "ex-  Shelley  believed  vegetable  diet  to  be 
ternal  law,"  to  which  Mr.  Kingsley  the  only  healthful,  pure  diet  for  man. 
would  have  bad  Shelley  bend,  was  the  Mr.  Kingsley  believes  the  same  of  a 
creation  of  this  same  religion;  and  the  meat  diet.  In  each  case  the  belief  had 
poet,  feeling  most  acutely  for  the  suffer-  its  foundation,  no  doubt,  in  personal  ex- 
ings  of  his  fellow-man,  (sufferings  oflen  perience.  For  our  own  part,  we  cannot 
existing  only  in  his  fevered  brain,)  be-  see  that  the  one  diet  is  more  respecta 
came  an  enthusiastic,  uncompromising  ble  than  the  other;  and  it  does  seem  to 
reformer.    For  him,  the  first  work  was  us  that  a  grown  man  is  fully  adequate 
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to  decide  for  htmtelf  what  food  be  will 
eat.  No  doubt  Mr.  Kinsley's  reference 
to  this  matter  of  diet  was  intended  to 
aasist  the  impression  of  Shelley's  feeble- 
ness and  sentimentalism ;  yet  he  can 
hardly  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  the  most  formidable  warriors  of 
antiquity  lived  upon  a  vegetable  diet : 
while  the  finest  models  of  physical 
strength  and  beauty,  In  the  modern 
world,  are  the  Lazsaroni  of  Naples, 
whose  sustenance  is  roaccaroni  and 
fruits.  We  should  be  loth  to  retort  upon 
Mr.  Kingsley  the  charge  of  cant,  which 
he  makes  so  decidedly  against  Shelley  i 
but,  we  must  say,  that  he  gives  us  quite 
too  much  of  beef  and  boxing.  Both 
are  wholesome  in  their  way,  and  in 
moderation ;  but  we  really  are  unable 
to  see  that  they  imply,  per  m,  gallantry, 
intelligence  and  all  excellence. 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning,  we  be- 
lieve Mr.  Kingsley  to  be  a  thoroughly 
honest  man ;  and  we  ascribe  the  some- 
what offensive  prominence  of  muscle 
and  bone,  in  his  writings,  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  health,  and  the  exaggerated 
materialism  of  the  age. 

After  quoting  the  beautiful  "  Stanzas, 
written  in  dejection,"  Mr.  Kingsley  in- 
terprets their  sadness  of  tone  in  the 
way  most  favourable  to  his  severe 
judgment.  This  is  hard  measure. 
What  thoughtful  man,  aspiring  perpetu- 
ally to  realize  lofty  conceptions,  and 
perpetually  failing — with  the  daily  spec- 
tacle before  his  eye  of  miseries  he  can 
only  hope  to  relieve — outraged  in  his 
best  affections ;  reviled  by  the  very 
men  he  would  elevate  and  purify — what 
man,  so  baffled  and  exiled,  would  not 
sometimes  give  utterance  to  heavy  and 
mournful  thoughts?  We  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  warm  indignation  at  the  en- 
tire want  of  feeling  displayed  by  Mr. 
Kingsley  in  his  few  remarks  on  these 
pathetic  words.  What  can  we  think  of 
the  man  who  can  find  no  better  terms 
than  '*  empty  and  sentimental,"  for 
words  like  these,  wrung  from  the  heart  ? 

'  Yet,  now,  despair  itself  is  mild, 
Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are  ; 

I  could  lie  down,  like  a  tired  child, 
And  weep  away  this  life  of  care, 

Which  I  have  borne  and  still  must  bear, 
Till  death,  like  sleep,  might  seize  on 
roe, 

And  I  might  feel,  in  the  warm  air. 
My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last 
monotony !'' 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  King.iley  that 
"  Shelley's  range  of  vision  is  very  nar- 
row, his   subjects  few,   his   reflections 

Ktill  fewer he  has  a  deep  heart, 

but  not  a  wide  one  ;  an  intense  eye,  but 
not  a  catholic  one.    And,  therefore,  he 


never  wrote  a  real  drama ;  for,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary, 
Beatrice  Cenci  is  really  none  other  than 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  himself,  in  petti- 
coaM." 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  to 
show  what  pitiful  logic  a  man  of  s«nse 
and  ability  is  driven  to  use,  when  he 
writes  merely  to  make  out  a  case,  and 
with  no  desire  to  be  impartial.  We  do 
Mr.  Kingsley  the  justice  to  suppose  him 

C^rsuaded.  in  his  own  mind,  that  Shel- 
y  ought  to  be  hateful,  and  must  be 
feeble :  but  truth  compels  us  to  say 
that  wnat  are  offered  as  arguraeots  in 
the  *' Thoughts,"  are  epecloua  and 
flaccid  to  the  last  degree.  After  the 
style  of  the  last  passage  quoted,  it  may 
be  proved,  *'  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said 
to  the  contrary,"  that  Shakupeare  never 
wrote  a  drama  ;  that  Cesar  was  desti- 
tute of  intellect  s  that  Newton  did  not 
understand  geometry;  or  that  nothing 
men  receive  as  establi.<hed,  ie  to  be  be- 
lieved. And,  conscious  of  the  absurdity 
of  his  dictum,  Mr.  Kingsley  descends 
to  the  stage-trick  of  a  poor  vulgarity, 
intended  for  wit. 

We  have  written,  perhaps,  at  greater 
length  than  the  subject  required ;  bat, 
in  the  defence  of  one  so  good,  so  pure, 
so  unhappy  and  so  persecuted  as  Shel- 
ley, words  come  almost  unbidden.  That 
young  life,  with  all  its  errors,  all  iu 
noble  aspirations,  is  at  rest  forever; 
and  we,  who  read  his  tragical  story, 
may  never  forget  that  we,  also,  are 
tempted ;  that  we  are  not  without  sin  j 
that  not  unto  us  is  it  given  to  sit  ia 
judgment  upon  one  whose  life  was  ani- 
mated by  a  divine  love. 


Washington  Irving  received  for  the 
English  Edition  of '<  Bracebridge  Hall," 
published  by  Murray,  1000  guineas;  for 
the  "  Conquest  of  Granada,"  £2000,  and 
for  the  "Life  of  Columbus,"  3O00 
guineas. 

it  is  reported  of  Campbell,  the  poet, 
that  at  a  dinner  given  by  a  literary  asso- 
ciation, he  proposed  as  a  toast  the  health 
of  Bonaparte,  ''because  he  shot  a  book- 
seller"— and  yet  Mr.  Campbetrs  own 
dealings  with  the  guild  exhibit  a  liberal- 
ity on  their  part  which  deserved  a  better 
return.  He  sold  the  copy-right  of  "  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope"  to  Mundell  &  Co.. 
for  £50,  but  they  voluntarily  added  £25 
sterling  for  every  1000  copies  printed, 
and  also  allowed  him  to  issue  for  his 
own  benefit  an  edition  by  subscription, 
so  that  he  received  altogether  for  the 
poem  about  £4,500,  ($'30,000. 

Murray  also  contracted  with  him  to 
edit  the  ''Specimens  of  the  English 
Poets"  for  £500,  and  on  the  completion 
of  the  work,  of  his  own  accord,  doubled 
the  sum. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Hitioiy  o/*  G&orgia,  Vol.  H.    By  Rev  settlement,  leaving  the  hUtory  of  the 

Wm.  jBaco7i   Steverut,  M,  i>.,  D.  J),  last   sixty-two  years  untouched.     But 

Philadelphia.    1859.  historians    have    ever    been    charmed 

towards  the  mythical  past,  and  have 
Since  the  publication  of  the  first  vol-  shrunk  from  the  unplastic  and  incipient 
nme  of  this  history,  eleven  years  ago,  realities  of  the  present.  Georgia  is  now 
tbeconclusionofthe  work  has  been  con-  a  powerful  State.  But  from  the  time 
stantly  expected  with  eagerness,  both  Oglethorpe  landed  at  Yamacraw  till  the 
from  the  interesting  events  to  be  narra-  Revolution,  it  would  be  preposterous  to 
ted,  and  from  the  well-known  ability  and  say  she  was  more  than  a  feeble  colony, 
eloquenceof  the  writer.  Selected  to  be  To  compose  two  larse  and  interesting 
the  historian  of  the  State  by  the  Histo-  volumes  on  the  brief  period  of  such  -a 
rical  Society  at  Savannah,  m  the  year  colony,  from  1732  to  1798,  and  that  too 
IS'il,  supplied  with  abundant  materials,  without  entering  much  into  detail,  is  a 
sustained  and  encouraged  with  unaba-  literary  performance  which  few  would 
ted  confidence,  the  author  has,  at  last,  be  able  to  accomplish  with  the  spirit 
completed  his  labours,  and  presents  his  and  elegance  that  characterise  the  his* 
second  volume,  with  a  preface,  which  tory  by  Dr.  Stevens, 
excites  more  than  ordinary  anticipa-  Much  of  the  volume  before  us  is  now 
tions;  displaying  the  richness  and  au-  fur  the  first  time  published  in  the  form 
thenticity  of  the  materials  submitted  for  of  a  history,  having  been  prepared  from 
his  use,  and  assuring  us,  that  his  long  various  and  often  discordant  statements 
delay  has  enabled  him  to  bring  to  his  and  records,  public  and  private.  No 
pleasing  task  greater  resources  for  the  haste,  no  relaxation  from  research  could 
narrative,  and  greater  maturity  of  mind,  be  indulged;  but  there  was  demanded 
so  that  he  has  written  "with  more  so-  patient  and  continuous  labour  to  pro- 
berness,  accuracy  and  propriety,  than  duce  from  these  a  consistent  narrative 
he  could  have  done,  had  he  finished  the  which  all  would  receive  as  historic 
work  ten  years  earlier."  truth.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  should 
From  the  nature  of  such  a  history,  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  critical  reader, 
sereral  years  are  requisite  for  a  final  But  there  may  be  critical  readers  indis- 
judgment  on  its  truthfulness  and  per-  posed  to  receive  every  account  in  the 
manent  value — ajudgmen  ^vhich  is  the  volume  as  the  complete  historic  truth, 
combined  result  of  the  opinions  of  those  Some  future  investigator  might  desire 
who,  in  different  sections  of  Georgia,  to  examine  the  same  sources  of  infor- 
are  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  mation  which  the  historian  has  used, 
local  traditions,  and  cognizant  of  the  It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
consequences  of  the  deeds  and  princi-  Stevens  purposely  omits  to  make  refe- 
ples  of  preceding  periods — a  judgment  rences  to  his  authorities,  because  they 
the  result  also  of  the  opinions  of  those  are  manuscript  authorities,  *'and  could 
who  have  investigated  the  same  or  sim-  not  be  referred  to  by  the  general  read- 
ilar  records  of  the  past.  The  merits  of  er."  (Pref.  p.  14.)  Granting,  as  others 
the  history  by  Dr.  Stevens  must,  there-  must  do  to  enjoy  it,  the  general  correct- 
fore,  await  the  slow,  but  unfailing  ver-  ness  of  the  narrative,  we  commend  the 
diet  of  the  future.  We  design,  at  pre-  description  of  the  sieges  of  Savannah 
sent,  only  to  notice  its  recent  comple-  and  Augusta  as  recounted  with  graphic 
tion,  and  mention  such  impressions  as  power.  The  scene  at  the  opening  of 
we  have  received  from  a  rapid  perusal,  the  office  for  grants  of  land — the  burn- 
The  volume  is  divided  into  three  books  ing  of  the  Act  of  7lh  January,  '95 — the 
relating  to  the  Royal  Government,  the  battles  of  Kettle  Creek  and  Brier  Creek, 
Revolution,  and  Georgia  as  an  indepen-  and  other  short  descriptions,  are  worthy 
dent  State  down  to  the  adoption  of  the  of  the  highest  praise.  With  the  same  viv- 
Constitution  of  L79S.  The  previous  vol-  idness  are  portrayed  all  the  circumstan- 
ume  began  very  far  ofi*  fram  the  real  ces  attending  the  Yazoo  speculations, 
history  of  Georgia;  the  second  termi-  the  demoralization  of  many  of  the  in- 
aates  with  the  sixty-sixth  year  afler  the  habitants  in  the  more  sparsely  settled 
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regfoDB  of  Georfi^a,  and  th«  coostant 
aod  successfitl  eflorts  of  the  better  class 
of  citiseos  to  establish,  against  all  oppo- 
sition, the  foundations  of  a  wise  State 
polity. 

Other  impressions  furnished  by  our 
perusal  are  not  so  favourable:  and  may, 
no  doubt,  be  considered  trivial  in  com- 
parison with  the  excellencies  of  the  vol- 
ume. For  instance,  some  inaccuracies 
of  style  have  startled  us;  but  they  are 
such  as  would  not  be  worthy  of  notice, 
if  the  general  correctness  of  the  author 
did  not  make  them  so.  We  quote  a  few 
of  these:  *'  Though  several  of  McGirth*s 
party  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners," 
p.  242;  **  much  strength  and  efficacy  M^off 
wasted,*'  p.253;  **  there  was  developed  to 
them  the  means  and  bribes,"  etc.  p. 478; 
''victims  tchiehf**  referring  to  persons — 
land  reserved.  ''  agreeable  "  to  an  Act. 
On  p.  219,  eleven  hundred  is  said  to  be 
** nearly  one-third "  of,  "not  quite,  four 
thousand."  On  p.  75:  "Lord  North; 
like  a  wise  Palinurus,  foreseeing  the 
danger,  desired  to  retire  from  the  helm 
of  State."  If  the  comparison  includes 
the  whole  sentence,  it  does  injustice  to 
the  classic  helmsman,  who,  if  we  re- 
member Virgil  correctly,  never  desired 
to  abandon  the  helm.  Not  even  the 
overpowering  god  of  sleep  could  relax 
his  faithful  bold  upon  the  rudder. 

But,  turning  from  these  rifght  mis- 
takes, we  venture  to  make  two  com- 
plaints of  more  importance.  The  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  the  volume  appear 
detached  from  one  another,  as  pictures 
are  upon  the  walls  of  a  room.  Though 
arranged  in  chronological  sequence, 
there  is  not  exhibited — at  least,  we  have 
not  perceived — any  clear  connection  be- 
tween them  all  as  parts  of  a  whole. 
The  same  attention  to  cause  and  effect, 
traceable  in  the  separate  chapters,  seems 
not  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  entire 
work  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  volume.  We  do  not  mean  that 
there  should  be  such  unity  as  is  requi- 
site in  a  novel  or  drama,  but  that  we 
think  the  progress  of  Greorgia  from  1732, 
in  her  development  of  great  principles, 
and  in  her  rapid  growth  in  physical 
prosperity,  admits  of  a  clearer  represen- 
tation, furnishing  more  threads  than  one 
to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  historian 
through  the  whole  tissue  of  events  that 
make  up  the  history  of  the  colony  and 
State.  Such  prepress  could  have  been 
the  more  easily  kept  prominent  to  the 
reader,  as  the  author  has  not  written  a 
minute  account  of  every  occurrence, 
but  a  general  sketch,  making  his  own 
selection  of  topics.  If  we  are  mistaken, 
and  there  really  has  been  kept  up 
throughout  the  volume  the  proper  con- 
nection between  all  its  parts,  still,  we 
say.  the  volume  is  faulty,  inasmuch  as 


it  contains  no  table  of  oootents,  or  pre- 
fatory explanation  sufficient  to  guide 
such  desultory  readers  as  we  are. 

The  second  complaint  we  venture  to 
make  is,  that  the  author  seems  too  mock 
inclined  to  pitch  upon  somebody  ia 
South  Carolina  to  blame  for  the  failures 
in  Georgia.  On  more  than  one  ooo- 
sion.  a  Carolinian  thwarts  the  appaiesl 
designs  of  Providence,  aod  renders  vaia 
the  virtue  and  energy  which  would  have 
achieved  success.  We  doulrt  if  tfaif 
kind  of  spicy  historical  matter  will  sail 
the  taste  of  those  who  have  generoutlf 
pressed  the  author  to  complete  his  work. 
What  proofs  there  are  for  such  passages 
in  the  history  may  fall  under  criticisai 
hereafter.  Similar  disparagements  is 
the  first  volume  have  already  been  ex- 
amined in  this  magazine.  From  the 
present  volume  we  give  the  Icdlowiaf. 
During  the  excitement  on  the  Slaap 
Act,  Georgia  consented  to  use  staoipi 
for  clearances  of  vessels  at  Savanaah. 
The  other  colonies  took  umbrage  at  this, 
particularly  South  Carolina.  As  vas 
very  natural  in  such  an  excitement,  oos- 
siderable  abuse  was  heaped  upoa  the 
Georgia  colonists,  and  severe  resolu- 
tions passed  about  them.  Dr.  Stevens 
does  not  let  the  dispute  drop  into  forget- 
fulness:  p.  48:  **JBut  the  injustice  of 
these  measures  towards  Georgia  will  be 
evident,  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
through  the  irresolution  of  Governor 
Bull,  the  port  of  Charleston  itself  was 
open,  under  pretence  that  no  stamped 
papers  could  be  had,  when,  in  fact,  they 
were  lodged,  by  his  authority,  in  Foit 
Johnson,  whence,  overawed  by  the  pop- 
ulace, he  dared  not  remove,  oor  did  he 
dare  to  use  them.  Charleston,  sIm, 
was  a  city  of  many  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  its  governor  hesitating  aod 
timorous;  while  Savannah  had  hardly u 
many  hundreds,  controlled  by  a  cbiei 
magistrate  whose  energy  and  decisioo 
could  neither  be  wearied  by  importuni- 
ty, nor  daunted  by  danger."  On  this 
subject  we  will  let  Governor  Bull  speak 
for  himself  In  a  letter  which  we  will  an- 
nex to  this  notice.  Again,  p.  302— la 
1776,  the  South  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly unanimously  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, "that  a  union  between  the  two 
States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
would  tend  effectually  to  promote  their 
strength,  wealth  and  dignity,  and  to 
secure  their  liberty,  independence  and 
safety."  William  Henry  Drayton  was 
one  of  the  Commissioners  sent  to  treat 
with  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  on  (his 
union  for  mutual  assistance  and  safety. 
Geoigia  declined  acceding  to  such  unioo. 
In  the  controversy  that  ensued,  an  arti- 
cle from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Drayton  ap- 
peared, which  Dr.  Stevens  quotes,  with 
the  remark:  "Such  an  insolent commu- 
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nicatioD  evinced  the  animus  of  the  men 
who  moved  io  this  matter,  and  excited 
general  disgust.  These  prompt  meas- 
ares  of  Governor  Trentlen  put  a  stop 
to  the  efforts  of  those  who  sought  to  re- 
duce Georgia  to  a  state  of  vassalage  to 
South  Carolina." 

Yet  thirteen  pages  are  not  added  be- 
fore we  find  the  historian  recording  a 
sufficient  answer  to  his  charge  of  seek- 
ing 'Mo  reduce  Georgia  to  a  state  of 
vassalage,"  p.  315:  *'At  the  same  time, 
the  council  addressed  a  communication 
to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
briefly  reciting  their  grievances  and  dis- 
tress— without  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, without  a  Legislature,  without 
luooey  to  |>ay  the  services  of  its  soldiery, 
surrounded  by  enemies,  and  expecting 
still  further  subjugation — and  then  they 
ask  assistance,  both  pecuniary  and  mili- 
tary, to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
stand,  and  not  abandon  Georgia  entirely 
to  the  British.  Their  appeals  were  not 
unheeded,  and  a  few  weeks  saw  the 
combined  army  of  the  French  and  Ame- 
ricaas,  under  Count  d'Estaing  and  Gen- 
eral Lincoln,  lay  siege  to  Savannah." 

And  nobly  did  South  Carolina  shed 
her  blood  on  that  occasion,  in  behalf  of 
struggling  Georgia  whose  interests  were 
linked  with  her  own.  Yet  it  came  to 
pass,  that  James  Curry,  (who  had  been 
a  clerk  in  Charleston,  and  had  joined 
the  expedition,)  as  soon  as  the  plan  of 
attacking  Savannah  had  been  agreed  on 
by  the  American  and  French  command- 
ers, ''deserted  to  the  enemy  with  the  en- 
tire programme  of  operations,"  (p.  2)5,) 
and  thus  occasioned  the  lamentable  re- 
pulse. Again,  p.  2*23:  <*  Looking  back 
upon  the  siege  of  Savannah,  and  taking 
in  all  its  operations  at  one  survey,  we 
are  astonished  at  the  number  of  errors 
which  seemed  [seem  would  be  better]  to 
mark  the  contest.  The  first  great  error 
was  in  the  French  fleet  passing  by  Beau- 
fort, without  capturing  Colonel  Mait- 
land  and  his  eight  hundred  men.  The 
overwhelming  force  of  the  French  could 
ea9lly  have  effiscted  this,  but  the  Charles- 
ton pilots  refused  to  take  the  ships  over 
Port  Royal  bar."  But  if  the  Charleston 
pilots  had  made  the  attempt,  and  run  a 
few  ships  aground,  what  then? 

We  close  this  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Ste- 
vens' second  volume,  protesting  against 
the  spirit  of  these  quotations,  whose  ten- 
dency (though  perhaps  not  so  designed) 
is  to  lessen  the  harmony  existing  be- 
tween Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  trivial 
errors  of  the  past  on  one  side  and  the 
other,  the  time  may  come  when  only  a 
generous  rivalry  should  be  theirs  in  con- 
tributing once  more  to  their  common 
glory  and  prosperity. 


A  letter  from  Lieutenant-Governor 
Bull  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  copied 
for  the  author  of '* Political  Annals"  and 
"Revolt  of  the  American  colonies,"  and 
now  published  from  his  manuscript  col- 
lection. 

*<  UEUTBHANT-aOVBRIIOR     BULL    TO     THB 
BOABD  OF  TBADB. 

Charles- Tovm J  3d  Nov.^  1765. 

"  My  Lords, — I  think  it  my  duty  to  ac- 
quaint your  lordships  with  some  very 
extraordinary  and  universal  commo- 
tions which  have  happened  in  this  town 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  stamp  papers. 

"  Accounts  had  been  received  from 
Boston  of  the  outrages  committed  there 
on  the  14th  and  IGtb  of  August  last,  and 
aUo  of  those  at  Rhode  Island,  to  show 
their  determined  resolutions  to  prevent 
or  elude  the  execution  of  the  Stamp  Act 
in  those  provinces,  and  also  of  the  in- 
tention of  other  provinces  at  the  north- 
ward had  expressed  to  the  like  purpose, 
though  not  with  so  much  violence;  all 
which  have  undoubtedly  been  transmit- 
ted to  your  lordships,  and  I  now  pre- 
sume to  mention  them  only  as  the  un- 
happy caume  of  what  has  happened  here. 

"  New  England  vaunts  its  numbers, 
and  arrogates  glory  to  itself  in  taking 
the  lead  of  North  America.  For,  before 
these  accounts  came,  the  people  of  this 
province,  though  they  conceived  it  too 
great  a  burden,  seemed  generally  dis- 
posed to  pay  a  due  obedience  to  the  Act; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  dutiful  and 
respectful  manner,  to  represent  to  his 
Majesty  the  hardships  which  it  would 
lay  them  under,  and  to  pray  relief  there- 
in. I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  add, 
that  in  all  other  respects,  the  king  has 
no  subjects  that  express  and  show  more 
loyalty  to  his  Majesty  than  the  people  of 
this  province. 

"But  by  the  artifices  of  some  busy 
spirits,  the  minds  of  men  here  were  so 
universally  poisoned  with  the  principles 
which  were  imbibed  and  propagated 
from  Boston  and  Rhode  Islana,  (from 
which  towns,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
vessels  very  frequently  arrive,)  that  af- 
ter their  example  the  people  of  this 
town  resolved  to  seize  and  destroy  the 
stamp  papers,  and  to  take  every  means 
of  deterring  the  stamp  officers  irom  ex- 
ecuting their  duty. 

"Upon  the  arrival  of  the  stamp  paper, 
on  the  20th  ult.,  a  great  concourse  of 
men  assembled.  Application  was  there- 
upon made  to  me  for  protection  of  the 
papers,  as  the  intentions  of  the  populace 
were  too  well  known  to  be  doubted,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  secure  them  from 
destruction,  or  even  insult,  and  there- 
fore requested  Captain  Fenshaw,  of  his 
Majesty's  sloop  Speedwell,  to  receive 
them  on  board  until  it  should  be  neces- 
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sary  to  remove  them  on  shore  for  the  of  Mr.  Saxby  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  to  deter 
execution  of  the  Act.  His  ship  was  them  or  any  other  person  from  doing 
then  heaving  down  at  Hobcaw  to  careen,  their  duty  under  that  Act.  Mr.  Saxby, 
and  he  thought  it  not  safe  to  have  them  having  been  apprised  of  these  disposi* 
on  board  as  he  lay  at  a  wharf.  I  then  tions  by  his  frienda,  on  the  first  arrival 
desired  he  would  send  his  boats  armed,  of  the  ship,  prudently  declined  coming 
lo  take  the  packages  of  stamp  papers  up  to  town,  but  went  on  shore  at  Fort 
out  of  the  ship  which  brought  them,  be>  Johnson,  whither  Mr.  Lloyd  had  also  re- 
fore  night;  at  which  time  the  populace  tired  for  his  safety,  which  was  all  ibe 
vowed  to  execute  their  dehign.  This  protection  my  power  could  afford  them, 
he  readily  complied  with,  and  I  sent  the  The  commotions  still  continued,  and  all 
papers  down  to  Fort  Johnson ;  and  lest  this  during  th^  sitting  of  the  Court  of 
their  madness  should  attempt  to  carry  Sessions,  which  bylaw  is  invested wfth 
their  scheme  Into  execution,  T  re-in-  the  powers  of  the  King's  Bench  in  en- 
forced the  garrison  with  a  detachment  miual  matters,  till  on  Monday,  these 
of  a  sergeant  and  twelve  royal  Ameri-  two  officers,  prevailed  on  by  the  irapor- 
cans  who  happened  to  be  in  town,  that  tunate  request  of  their  friends,  consent- 
the  appearance  of  military  troops  join-  ed  to  decline  acting  until  the  sense  ot 
ing  the  few  provincials  there  might  de-  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  sboDM 
ter  them  from  the  rash  undertaking;  be  known  upon  the  joint  petition  of  the 
and  I  gave  directions  to  Col.  Haworth,  colonies,  which  is  now  on  the  anvil  st 
Who  commands  in  that  fort,  to  take  New  York.  These  two  gentlemen  wrote 
every  precaution  against  surprise,  and  me  a  letter  on  the  occasion  of  their  de- 
put  It  in  the  best  posture  of  defence  dining  to  act;  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
against  an  escalade.  These  measures  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  lord- 
happily  prevented  their  making  any  at-  ships.  Although  these  very  namerons 
tempt  on  the  papers.  Their  fury  was  assemblies  of  the  people  bore  the  ap- 
then  directed  towards  striking  a  terror  pearaoce  of  the  common  populace,  yet 
to  the  stamp  officers,  if  they  persisted  to  there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  they 
perform  their  duty;  which  was  done,  by  were  animated  and  encouraged  by  some 
night,  in  great  numbers  battering  the  considerable  men,  who  stood  behind  the 
house  of  Mr.  Saxby,  who  was  suspected  curtain.  This  contagion  has  spread 
to  have  arrived;  and  hunting  after  Mr.  through  this  whole  countrv,  and  maoy 
Caleb  Lloyd — searching  his  lodgings —  are  alarmed  by  various  false  represen- 
tvho  had  prudently  withdrawn  himself,  tations,  not  only  of  what  this  Act  en- 
'*On  the  same  day  information  was  joins,  but  with  fears  of  what  is  to  ibliow 
given  to  me,  that  the  stamp  papers  were  from  future  laws  of  the  like  nature. 
arrived.  I  summoned  the  Council,  ac-  ^*As  there  are  no  stamp  papers  that 
quaioting  them  therewith,  and  what  I  can  be  issued  during  this  situation,  a 
had  done  thereon,  and  took  my  oath  to  stop  is  now  put  to  all  business  in  every 
use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  carry  the  office  where  they  are  required;  andnoC< 
Act  into  execution ;  and  as  this  coramo-  withstanding  the  great  inconvenience 
tion  began  on  Saturday,  while  the  Court  and  detriment  which  it  will  occasion, 
of  General  Sessions  for  the  whole  pro-  the  people,  at  present,  seem  determined 
vince  was  sitting  in  town,  T  thought  to  submit  to  them  patiently  till  they  see 
proper  to  recommend  to  the  Chief  Jus-  the  fate  of  New  England,  which  I  pre- 
tice  to  require  all  peace  officers  to  exert  sume  they  will  follow  in  returning  to 
themselves  in  suppressing  such  unlaw-  their  duty  in  this  matter,  as  soon  as 
ful  assemblies.  But  the  infection  was  they  know  that  province  is  brought  to 
too  generally  spread    to    receive   any  their  terms. 

check  from  his  authority.    On  the  Mon-  "I  have  thus  endeavoured,  my  lords, 

day,  being  informed  what  had  happened  to  represent  to  your  lordships,  a  faith- 

on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights,  I  ful  and  circumstantial  account  of  the 

published  a  proclamation,  offering  a  re-  unhappy  situation  of  this  province,  on 

ward,  from  my  own  pocket,  of  £50  ster-  account  of  this  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 

ling  to  any  person  who  would  discover  Stamp  Act;  in  which  relation  I  thought 

the  author  of  the  outrage,  and  a  pardon  it   my  duty  to  be  very  particular,  that 

to  any  informer  who  was  an  accomplice,  your  lordships  might  be  the  better  en- 

and  commanded  all  judges,  &c.,  to  do  abled  to  juage  what  was  necessary  to 

their    duty   in    preserving    the    public  be  done  for  his  Majesty*s  service  there- 

Seace.  But  all  this  produced  not  the  upon;  and  at  the  same  time,  my  lords, 
esired  effect.  And  some  insults  having  may  I  humbly  hope  to  appear  to  your 
been  committed,  and  several  persons*  lordships  to  naveperformed  everything 
houses  entered,  under  pretence  of  in  my  power  for  the  service  of  his  Ma- 
searching  for  stamp  papers,  I  ordered  jesty,  and  the  preserving  the  public 
an  advertisement  to  be  published,  that  peace  of  the  province.  And  I  flatter 
they  were,  by  my  orders,  lodged  in  Fort  myself  I  shall,  when  your  lordships  will 
Johnson.  The  commotions  on  this,  in  please  to  consider  that  I  had  none  bat 
some  measure,  subsided,  till  the  arrival  *he  civil  magistracy  to  enforce  my  or- 
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ders;  and  that  they  are  to  be  supported  jargon  of  a  parly  school.    This  looker- 

by  the  posse  comitatvs^  of  which  those  on  is  «  man  who  apparently  does  hfs 

concourses  of  people  were  composed;  own  thinking,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 

nnd  I  am  morally  certain,  my  lords,  any  quence,  we  find  in  it  much  to  which  we 

attempts  to  quell  them  by  force  would  cannot  assent.    But  what  then  ?    Who 

have  occasioned  the  shedding  q{  blood  cares  to  agree  to  all  that  is  uttered  by  a 

without    efiecting    the    end    proposed  thoughtful  man  ?    He  has  done  for  us 

thereby.  far  better  than  if  he  had  uttered  party 

**The  new-elected  Assembly  met  on  truisms;   he  has  thought,  and  thereby 

the  29th  uit.,  ^nd  in  their  answer  to  my  elicited  thoughts  from  his  readers.    For 

recommending  to  them  to  form  their  de-  this  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  criteria  of 

liberations  upon  the  principle  of  duty  to  true  and    genuine  thought,  as  distin- 

his   Majesty,  and  the  considering  the  guished  from  a  mere  echo  of  received 

service  of  the  king  and  their  country  as  doctrines, that  it  sets  the  thinking  facul- 

inseparable,  and  as  the  surest  founda-  ty  of  others  in  action. 

tion  whereon  to  establish  the  tranquilli-  Our  thinker  is  evidently  a  Southern 

ty.   prosperity  and   happiness  of  their  man ;  he  is  also  a  lover  of  the  Union ; 

country,  they  declared  their  resolution  he  is  also  a  Stales-rights  mau,  and  yet 

to  proceed  upon  these  dutiful  and  loyal  he  advances  doctrines  which  would  be 

principles,  which  they  trusted   would  ejected   by  the   ultra-Southern,  by  the 

produce  freedom  and  happiness  to  their  States-rights  party  and  by  the  Unionists, 

constituents.    Being  too  early  to  enter  Thus   lie  recognizes  the  right  of  any 

upon  the  ordinary  business  of  the  year,  State  to  withdraw  from  the  confederacy 

they  had  my  leave  to  adjourn  to  the  25th  (exposing,   by  the  way,  in  a  masterly 

inst.     Whether  a  little  longer  time,  and  manner,  the   miserable  quibble  which 

the  examples  of  the  Assemblies  of  seve-  builds  an  argument  upon  the  expression 

ral  other  provinces  in  coming  to  bold  in  the  preamble    to   the  Constitution, 

resolutions,  which  assert  the  indepen-  <*  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States") 

dency  of  America  in  taxing  themselves,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  desire  most 

exclusive  of  any  other  power,  will  con-  earnestly,  is  to  remain  in  the  Union, 

taminate  our  Assembly  and  lead  them  And  though  he  advocates  the  rights  of 

to   come  to  such    resolutions  also,   is  Stales,  he  is  an  earnest  believer  in  the 

what  I  do  not  think  impossible,  though  it  existence  of  a  nation  composed  of  all 

may  be,  at  present,  somewhat  doubtful,  the  States. 

Wherefore,  I  will  not  flatter  your  lord-  He  believes  in  the  right  of  the  Supe- 

ships,  or  myself^  with  too  sanguine  ex-  rior  Court  to  settle  constitutional  ques- 

pectations  therein.  tions ;   and  while  he  agrees  with  the 

**  I  humbly  beg  your  lordships  to  be  Democratic  party  in  its  acquiescence  in 
aasured  that  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott,  he 
po^irer  to  prevent  the  prerogative  of  the  gives  the  party  a  rebuke  for  making  it  a 
crown  from  receiving  any  indignity,  party  test  in  1840,  to  reluse  to  abide  by 
though,  as  I  had  the  honour  to  observe  the  decision  of  that  Court  in  the  case  of 
before  to  your  lordships,  my  power  can  a  National  Bank.  That  party  which  re- 
extend  its  influence  but  a  little  way  jected  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  one 
under  the  present  almost  universal  dis-  case,  can,  with  ill  grace,  condemn  the 
position  of  the  people  against  the  admit-  Republican  party  even  for  opposing  the 
ling  the  execution  of  the  Stamp  Act.  decision  of  the  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott 

*'As  the  Granville  packet  is  daily  ex-  case.    This  is  very  true,  and  well  rea- 

pected  here,  I  may  probably  receive  the  soned,  but  does  it  not  occur  to  the  au- 

Stamp  Act  by  that  opportunity.    In  the  thor  that  this  circumstance  alone  proves 

meantime,  I  shall  continue  to  acquaint  the  fact,  that  the  Supreme  Court  cannot 

your  lordships  with  the  proceedings  in  be  the  arbiter  of  disputed  constitutional 

this  province  on  this  subject,  and  with  questions  ? 

great    punctuality    perform    any    com-  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Constitu- 

mands  with  which  his  Mtyesty,  or  your  tion  gives  any  branch  of  the  govern- 

lordships,  shall  be  pleased  to  honour  ment  authority  to  expound  its  meaning. 

me.  This  right  is  inherent  to  the  exercise  of 

I  am,  &c."  power  in  any  department.     When    the 

Congress  undertakes  to  press  an  act, 

they  must  necesarily  so  far  interpret  the 

Thoughts  on  Ceriatn  Political  QnssHofU,  Constitution  as    to   determine   that    it 

hv  a  Loohsr-on.    Washington :  Geo. S.  g'ants  the  powers  implied  in  passing  the 

Giilfon,    1859.    104  ev.  Bct.    The  President  must  use  the  same 

right  of  interpretation  in  either  approv- 

This  pamphlet  is  truly  what  its  title  Ing  or  disapproving ;  and  when  a  Judge 

imports — ^Thoughts.    It  is  refreshing  to  finds  the  question  brought  before  him 

open  a  volnme  in  which  we  find  the  for  decision,  he  has  the  same  right,  and 

words  of  a  thinker,  and  not  the  warped  no  more.  If  his  right  were  greater  than 
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those  of  the  other  two  branches ^f  the 
goverDineDt  it  would  vest  the  practicel 
power  of  the  Constitutioo  making  in 
that  Court,  and  io  the  event  of  their 
deciding  against  the  known  views  of 
the  people,  make  it  incumbent  on  the 
country  to  resort  to  the  cumbrous  expe- 
dient of  amending  the  Constitution  in 
order  to  orer-reach  the  pernicious  de- 
cision of  a  half-dozen  gentlemen. 

The  error,  we  think,  consists  in  the 
confusion  which  exists  between  Consti- 
tutional questions  and  legal  questions. 
In  the  latter  the  Court  is  called  upon  to 
determine  some  nice  point,  some  caseB 
omission,  either  not  contemplated  in  the 
statute  law,  or  not  yet  reached  in  the 
endless  commentaries  which  litigation 
produces  on  the  common  or  unwritten 
law.  In  these  cases  we  can  trust  to  the 
learning,  skill  and  integrity  of  the  Judge. 
He  cannot  be  biased  either  by  interest 
or  party  prejudices;  besides,  he  mvst 
meet  the  case  and  make  a  decision  ;  and 
it  is  wise  to  acquiesce  in  his  decision, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  the  best  one. 
For  this  reason  judicial  decisions  by 
the  highest  courts  are,  and  deserve  to 
be,  authoritatire  and  final.  But  with 
constitutional  questions  the  case  is  just 
the  reverse.  No  legal  lore  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  as  long  as  men  continue 
to  be  free,  we  will  have  men  of  equal 
honesty  and  intelligence  advocaling, 
the  one  a  liberal,  the  other  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  that  instrument.  And  as 
the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  parties 
in  power,  so  will  their  decisions  savour 
of  the  school  of  the  party  from  which 
they  derive  their  power.  Mr.  Justice 
Marshall  determined  that  a  National 
Bank  is  Constitutional;  Mr.  Justice 
Taney  would  probably  decide  otherwise; 
and  the  decisions  of  both  would  be 
honest,  and  the  people  would,  from  time 
to  time,  overrule  both  ot  these  decisions. 

With  his  view  of  the  »ystem  of  de- 
livering dissenting  opinions,  we  heartily 
concur.  They  are  indecent  and  disre- 
spectful criticisms  on  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  court ;  and  their  effect 
is  always  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
main  opinion,  which  ought  to  go  with 
the  whole  weight  of  the  court.  We  are 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  indecent  haste  with  which 
the  dissenting  opinions  on  the  Dred 
Scott  case  were  published  and  circu- 
lated throughout  the  country,  like  a 
parly-tract,  while  the  opinion  of  the 
court  was  consigned  to  the  archives,  to 
waft  its  turn,  before  it  should  be  un- 
folded to  the  public. 

We  have  been  seduced*  to  utter  some 
thoughts  of  our  own  on  this  subject, 
while  dissenting  from  this  very  eloquent 
writer  and  sensible  thinker.    Could  we 


but  determine,  at  this  late  hour,  which 
of  his  thoughts  would  most  please  or 
impress  our  readers,  we  would  cheer- 
fully expunge  our  own,  and  give  them  a 
page  or  two  of  his ;  but  this  is  a  dift- 
cult  task.  Whether  we  difler  with  the 
writer  or  agree  with  him,  we  find  oor- 
selves  irresistibly  attracted  by  all  that 
he  says ;  and  even  while  we  dissent,  we 
feel  that  we  ought  to  coYnroend.  la 
conclusion,  then,  let  us  hope  that  tha 
pamphlet  may  have  a  wide  circulatioa, 
particularly  at  the  South.  It  cannot  bat 
do  good  at  this  crisis. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  St.  Angus- 
tine^  Florida.  By  George  R.  Fmr- 
hanks,  Vice-President  of  the  Ftoride 
Historical  Society,  New  Yort:  Ckariet 
B.  Norton.     18^. 

"  The  ever-faithful  city/' as  a  Spanish 
monarch  called  it,  founded  in  1565,o1der, 
by  nearly  half  a  century,  than  any  other 
permanent  setllementofEuropeans  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  United  States — from 
whose  fortress  the  banner  of  a  mighty 
nation  was  unfurled,  with  reasonable 
expectation  that  it  would  be  carried  oa- 
ward,  in  triumph,  over  an  immense 
continent — the  city  from  which  the  mer- 
ciless Adelantado,  with  his  hundreds  of 
armed  men,  marched  for  the  destructioa 
of  the  French  Huguenots,  in  Fort  Caro- 
line, and.  again,  to  assassinate  the  ship- 
wrecked and  unarmed  host  of  Kibauh 
— the  city  captured  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  sacked  by  English  buccaneers, 
attacked  by  Governor  Moore,  and,  with 
its  strengthened  bulwarks,  besieged  ia 
vain  by  Oglethorpe — the  city  dreaded 
by  the  Southern  English  colonists, from 
the  day  when  Sayle  first  placed  his  fool 
upon  our  soil  tili  generation  after  gene- 
ration bad  passed  away — the  refuge-city 
for  runaway  slaves,  the  rendesvoas 
for  preparing  plots  and  for  the  instiga- 
tion of  Indians  against  us — a  place  of 
power  and  luxury,  where  the  shade  of 
fragrant  orange-groves  and  salubrious 
breezes,  from  ocean  and  gulf,  lulled  tu 
listlessness  all  .but  the  bitter  hatred  oS 
its  dark-eyed  Dons,  to  whose  high 
courts  and  palatial  dwellings  came  re- 
scripts from  the  Pope  and  letters  from 
the  hand  of  royalty — the  city  whose  in- 
cessant machinations  against  the  pesce 
of  America  made  it  a  prominent  obyect 
of  treaty-stipulation,  and  brought  it,  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  under  British  do- 
minion, two  hundred  years  after  the 
date  of  its  foundation.  Abandoned  by 
three  thousand  of  its  Spanish  inhabi- 
tants, it  became  the  city  In  which  were 
burnt  in  efHgythe  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independ  ence,  from  which 
time,  English  plots  and  machinatioDS 
furnished  expeditions  against  Soutbera 
Whigs,  and  to  which,  as  to  a  prisoa- 
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house,    were    transported    Middleton,  a  future  edition,  to  be  embodied  in  the 

Gadsden,    Rutledge    and    many   other  nnrrativei or  published  in  an  appendix, 

eminent  patriots.    Peaceably  changing  We  extract  an  account  of  the  cele- 

ita  flag,  it  is  again  a  Spanish  city,  se-  brated  Fort,  (p.  156) : 

ceded,  after  twenty  years' occupancy  by  '*The  first  fort  erected    was  called 

the  English,  and  abandoned,  in  turn,  by  San  Juan  de  Pinos,  and  probably  the 

its  new  inhabitants — once  more  threat-  same  name  attached  to  the  present  fort 

ened  by  our  troops  in  1812 — ^the  scene  at  the  commencement  of  its  erection  : 

of  fiHibusterism  in  1817 — approached  bv  when  it  acquired  the  name  of  St.  Mark 

the  iropetnous  Jackson  in  1818 — sold,  I   hare   not    discovered.      The  Apala- 

wtth  its  territory,  to  the  United  States,  chian   Indians  were  employed  upon  it 

in  1SI9 — and  lastly,  ^^on  the  10th  day  of  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  to  their 

Joly,  in  the  year  lfi(21,  the  standard  of  eflbrts  are  probably  due  the  evidences 

Spain,  which  had  been  raised,  two  hun-  of  immense  labour  in  the  construction 

dred  and  flfty-six  years  before,  over  St.  of  the  ditch,  the  ramparts  and  glacis, 

Augustine,  was  finally  lowered  forever  and  the  approaches;   white  the  huge 

from   its  walls,  over  which  it  had  so  mass  of  stone,  contained   in  its  solid 

long  fluttered,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  walls,  must  have  required  the  labour  of 

of  the  youngest  of  nations  rose,  where,  hundreds  of  persons,  for   many    long 

sooner  or  later,  the   hand   of  destiny  years,   in   procuring    and    cutting    the 

wronld  assuredly  have  placed  them  "  stone   in   the  quarries   on   the    Island, 

There,  now,  with  sunken  cheek,  and  transporting  It  to  the  water,  and  across 
pallid  lip,  and  slow  and  faltering  step,  the  bay,  and  fashioning  and  raising 
the  invalid  seeks  repose.  The  rapid  in-  them  to  their  places.  Besides  the  In- 
vigoration  of  his  body,  from  the  health-  dians  employed,  some  labour  was  con- 
restoring  clime,  brings  with  it  awaken-  stantly  bestowed  by  the  garrison;  and, 
ing  mental  energy,  and  he  learns  to  for  a  considerable  period,  convicts  were 
know  the  old  city  as  it  is — small  In  brought  hither  from  Mexico  to  carry  on 
population, '*  dilapidated  in  its  appear-  the  public  works.  During  the  works  of 
ance,  with  the  stillness  of  desolation  extension  and  repair  efl^ected  by  Mon- 
hanging  overit — its  waters  undisturbed,  teano,  previous  to  the  siege  by  Ogle- 
except  by  the  passing  canoe  of  the  thorpe,  he  employed  upon  it  one  hun- 
fisherman — its  streets  unenlivened  by  dred  and  forty  of  these  Mexican  con- 
busy  traffic,  and,  at  mid-day,  it  might  be  victs.  The  south-western  bastion  is 
supposed  to  have  sunk,  under  the  en-  said  to  have  been  completed  by  Mon- 
chanter*s  wand,  into  an  almost  eternal  teano.  The  bastions  bore  the  names 
sleep.  With  no  participation  in  the  respectively  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St. 
active  schemes  of  life,  and  no  hopes  for  James,  etc.  The  whole  work  remains 
the  future;  with  no  emulation  and  no  now  as  it  was  in  175G,  with  the  excep- 
leverish  visions  of  future  greatness;  tion  of  the  water-battery,  which  was  re- 
-with  DO  corner-lots  on  sale  or  in  de-  constructed  by  the  government  of  the 
mand ;  with  no  stocks,  save  those  de-  United  States,  in  1842-3.  The  comple- 
voted  to  disturbers  of  the  public  peace;  ment  of  its  suns  is  one  hundred,  and 
with  DO  excitements  and  no  events;  a  its  full  garrison-establishment  requires 
quiet,  undisturbed,  dreamy  vision  of  one  thousand  men.  It  is  built  upon  the 
still  life  surrounds  its  walls  and  creates  plan  of  Vauban,  and  is  considered  by 
a  sensation  of  entire  repose,  pleasant  or  military  men  as  a  very  creditable  work, 
otherwise,  as  it  falls  upon  the  heart  of  Its  strength  and  efficiency  have  been 
tba  weary  wanderer,  sick  of  life's  busy  well  tested  in  the  old  times;  for  it  has 
bustle,  or  upon  the  restless  mind  of  him  never  been  taken,  although  twice  be- 
'vrho  looks  to  nothing  as  life,  except  per-  sieged  and  several  times  attacked.  Its 
petual,  unceasing  action ;  the  one  re-  frowning  battlements  and  sepulchral 
jotcing  in  its  rest,  the  other  chafing  vaults  will  long  stand  after  we,  and  those 
under  its  monotony."  of  our  day,  shall  be  numbered  with  that 

Mr.  Fairbanks'  little  book  will  be  a  long  past,  of  which  it  is  itself  a  memo- 
source  of  great  pleasure  and  instruction  rial.  Of  its  legends  connected  with  the 
to  the  visitor  and  the  convalescent  at  dark  chambers  and  prison-vaults,  the 
St.  Augustine.  We  regret  that  it  is  not  chains,  the  instruments  of  torture,  the 
more  complete  in  details.  It  grew  out  skeletons  walled  in,  its  closed  and  hid- 
o€  a  lecture  which  the  author  was  so-  den  recesses — of  Coachouchee's  escape, 
licked  to  give  to  the  public  in  a  perma-  and  many  another  tale,  there  is  much  to 
nent  form.  ''The  large  amount,"  says  say  ;  but  it  is  better  said  within  its  grim 
be  ** of  interesting  material  in  my  pos-  walls,  where  the  eye  and  the  imagina 
aession,  has  made  my  work  rather  one  tion  can  go  together  in  weaving  a  web 
of  lal>orious  condensation  than  expan-  of  mystery  and  awe  over  its  sad  asso- 
aion.'*  From  the  Spanish  papers  of  an  ciations,  to  the  music  of  the  grating 
official  nature,  known  to  exist  in  St.  bolts,  the  echoing  tread  and  the  clank 
Augustine,  much  might  be  gleaned  for  ing  chain." 
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In  cootrast  wilh  tbese  gloomy  duo- 
geons,  we  select  a  picture  which  shows 
to  what  sweet  bowers  coquettish  little 
hands  once  invited  admirers  to  see  the 
taste  displayed  in  beautiful  decorations ! 
If  loving  hearts  came  there  to  sigh,  it 
was,  of  course,  entirely  accidental.  In 
olden  times  '*  dancing  formed  one  of 
their  most  common  amusements,  as  it 
does  now.  The  posey  dance,  now  be- 
come obsolete,  was  then  of  almost  daily 
occurrence,  and  was  introduced  in  the 
following  manner:  The  females  of  the 
familv  erect,  in  a  room  of  their  house,  a 
neat  little  arbour,  dressed  with  pots  and 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  lit  up  brightly 
with  candles.  This  is  understood  by 
the  gentlemen  as  an  invitation  to  drop 
in  and  admire  the  beauty  of  their  deco- 
rations. In  the  meantime,  the  lady  who 
has  prepared  it,  selects  a  partner  from 
among  her  visitors,  and,  in  token  of  her 
preference,  honours  him  with  a  bouquet 
of  flowers.  The  gentleman  who  re- 
ceives the  bouquet  becomes  then,  for  the 
nonce,  king  of  the  ball,  and  leads  out 
the  fair  donour  as  queen  of  the  dance. 
The  others  take  partners,  and  the  ball 
IB  thus  inaugurated,  and  may  continue 
several  successive  evenings.  Should 
the  lady*s  choice  fall  upon  an  unwilling 
swain — which  seldom  happened — he 
could  be  excused,  by  assuming  the  ex- 
penses of  the  entertainment.  These 
assemblies  were  always  informal,  and 
frequented  by  all  classes — all  meeting 
on  a  level,*  but  were  conducted  with 
the  utmost  politeness  and  decorum,  for 
which  the  Spanish  character  is  so  dis- 
tinguished."— p.  182. 


Friends  in  Council.  New  series ^  by  ike 
author  of  "  Companions  of  my  Soli- 
tude J*  2  vols.,  16mo.  Boston:  James 
Munroe  ^  Co.    1860. 

Those  to  whom  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Helps  are  familiar,  will  require  no  re* 
commendation  from  us  to  read  the  se- 
cond series  of  Friends  in  Council.  It  is 
better  to  let  him  speak  for  himself,  as 
he  does  thus  pleasantly  in  his  "  Intro- 
duction." 

"An  exquisite  thing  is  good  conver- 
sation. It  winds  round  and  round  the 
subject.  It  has  such  charming  pauses 
and  interruptions :  it  is  not  merely  like 
real  life ;  it  is  real  life.  I  think,  too,  it 
is  not  only  very  beautiful  bat  very  useful. 
I  believe  that  if  a  roan  were  to  look  back 
upon  some  of  the  most  important  re- 
solves that  he  has  taken  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  he  would  find  that  they  have 


been  greatly  influenced- by  what  be  hu 
heard  in  a  chance  way  in  good  oooTer- 
sation.    I  oAen  pity  the  lower  aDimah 
for  their  want  of  talk.  To  be  sure  tbeie 
is  the  lowing  of  kine ;  there  are  tke 
songs  of  birds,  which  Milvertoa,  wk) 
hates  their  noise,  always  calls  twiush 
ing  ,*   there  is  the  grand  roar  of  wiU 
beasts  in   deep  forests;  and  there  tie 
the  queer  whistlings,  shriekiags,  bool- 
ings,  and  other  unaccountable  noises  of 
the  lower  animals,  which  for  my  part  I 
like  to  hear,  because  I  am  sore  ilief 
convey  some  meaning,  and  are  well  at* 
derstood  by  kindred  creatures.    Idtn 
say  that  love,  hatred,  joyousness  ui 
terror,  are  well  enough  expressed  by 
these  sounds.    But  where  are  the  qoipi, 
the  cranks,  the  bright  jests,  thepoiB> 
pous  periods,  the   sly   rejoinders,  tlie 
bard  conclusions  of  inexorable  kigie, 
which   belong  to  good  human  talkt  If 
there  is  an  Ellesmere  in  the  lower  cm- 
tion — some  strange  outlandish  bird  ft 
may  be— how  does  it  manage  to  esprea 
its  sensations?    Imagine  a  humoroot 
animal  (and   sometimes  I  fancy,  fron 
the  look  of  their  eyes  and  the  eurliog 
of  their  noses,  that  there  are  such  ores* 
tures) :  how  puzzled  it  must  be  to  iitd 
a  vehicle  for  its  humour.    *■  Sir,  we  btd 
good  talk.*  What  a  keen  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment  is  expressed  in  tbese  few  wordi 
of  Dr.  Johnson.    And  a  modern  Ame- 
rican philosopher  has  said,  not  withoat 
some  reason,  that  all  the  means  and  ap> 
pliances   of  civilization    culminate  it 
bringing  together,  round  a  table,  it  t 
warm,  comfortable  room,  three  or  foar 
intelligent  people  to  talk  pleasantly.  AU 
other  forms  of  composition  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  elaborate  works  of 
art.    When  I  read  or  listen  to  speeches, 
sermons,   essays,    novels,    epics,  sob- 
nets — especially  sonnets — I  seem  to  be 
walking  in  the  trim  gardens  of  onr  to- 
cestors ;  but  when  I  listen  to  good  talk, 
it  is  like  surveying  the  natural  It&d* 
scape,  which  does  not,  at  first  si^tf 
convey  a  distinct  meaning  and  purpose; 
but  gradually  a  result  appears  in  sooe 
influence  or  other  upon one'amiad ;  and 
that  result  comes  sweetly,  softly,  asd 
undeniably.    In  thus  extolling  ooDve^ 
sation,  I  magnify  my  offlce  as  a  reporter 
of  conversations,  but  if  one  did  not 
magnify  one*e  office,  one  would  be  a 
miserable  person ;  and  surely  any  rs> 
porter  at  the  Bar,  or  in  the  Senate,  most 
feel  almost  as  if  he  mad«  (sometime* 
he  does  make  a  good  part  of  then)  the 
brilliant  speeches  he  reporta." 
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In  proposing  to  give   a  brief,  amiability  and  justice  of  an  author, 

critical  notice  of  the  work,  whose  if  he  should  transcend    the  strict 

title  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  limits   of  praise   and   admiration, 

article,  we  shall  come  to  the  task,  Plutarch,   while   condemning  this 

as  far  as  we  are  able,  with  a  spirit  low  and  jealous  feeling,  holds  up 

of  strictest  justice.     Tempting  as  to  contempt  certain  persons  in   his 

the  occasion    may   be,  when   we  day,  who  ascribed  the  death  of  the 

have  to  deal  with  a  native  Carolina  younger  Cato,  to  his  fear  of  Csb* 

author,  and  a  gentleman,  too,  with  sar.     His  theme  possesses  peculiar 

ivhom   we  have   been  bound   for  elevation  and  dignity,  and  in  other 

many  years  in  ties  of  more  than  lands,  has  been  thought  worthy  the 

common  friendship,  we  feel  assured  pen  of  the  noblest  intellects.     He 

that  we  indulge  none  of  the  vain  has  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  Lord 

ambition  of  an  ancient  rhetoriciani  Campbell,  to  whom  is  accorded  uni- 

who  boasted  that  it  was  his  pro-  versally  the  distinguished  honour 

fession  to  make  little  things  appear  of  having  written  one  of  the  most 

^eat.  The  spirit  of  Judge  O^Neall's  valuable  and  delightful  works  which 

work      must     be      commended,  have  adorned  the  nineteenth  cen- 

There  is  no  more  pious  and  useful  tury — we  mean  the  "  Lives  of  the 

labour,  than  to  perpetuate  the  fame  Lord  Chancellors  and  Chief  Justice 

of  the  wise  and  good,  who,  having  of  England."     We  think  we  are 

acted  well  their  part  in  life,  have  carried  away  by  no  blind  enthusi- 

gone  to  the  great  world  of  spirits,  asm,  when  we  assert,  that  there  is 

The  virtuous  dead  should  be  re-  no  more  important  field  of  histori- 

garded  as  sacred,  and  we  feel  no  cal  research  and  investigation,  than 

sympathy  with  those  who  would  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  legal 

indulge  in  depreciation  of  them,  profession.     In   every  country  it 

Rather  is  it  a  compliment  to  the  has  given  the  leaders  in  defence  of 
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right  and  liberty,  who  freely  offet  mentB  pablished  by  him,  the  list  of 

ed  up  their  lives  with  a  devotion,  Chief  Justices,  Judges  in  Law  and 

second  only  to  Christian  martyr-  Equity,  Recorders,  %c^  and  an  al- 

dom.      Look  where  we  may,  the  phabeUcal  list  of  Attorneys  enrolled 

fact  stands  out  prominently.    The  at  Charleston  and  Columbia.  There 

history  of  the  legal  profession  is  ia,  too,  a   sufficient  index,  which 

the  history  of  government  and  pro-  adds  largely  to  its  value.   With  but 

gress  in  civilization.     That  man  is  few   exceptions,  the  sketches  are 

ignorant  indeed,  who  knows  not  confined  to  the  dead,  and  the  de- 

the  true  position  of  the  lawyer;  and  sign  of  the  author,  is  **  to  reacae  the 

our  judgment  will  not  allow  us  to  memory  of  the  good  and  great 

indulge  in  language  less  strong  to-  from  oblivion,  and  to  place  their 

wards  him   who  wantonly  sympa-  actions  before  their  young  coontry- 

thizes    in    the    vulgar    prejudices  men,  as  marks. by  the  way  side  for 

against  him,  than  to  say  that  he  is  their  journey  of  life."     The  plan  is 

an  enemy  to  the  human  race.    Be-  good,  and   we  know  not  how  it 

fore  we  dismiss  this  topic,  we  will  could  be   improved.      The  wori: 

add,  that  even  Sir  Edward  Coke,  opens  with  sketches  of  three  Chief 

whose  conduct,  as  Attorney-Gen-  Justices — ^Trott,  Drayton  and  But- 

eral,  was  absolutely  atrocious,  and  ledge.     As  this  office  was  revived 

who,  in  his  prosecution  of  Raleigh,  by   the  last  Legislature,   after  a 

ean  be  looked  upon  only  in  the  sleep  of  more  than  sixty  four  years, 

light  of  a  monster,  in  ^  the  case  of  and  as  our  people  are  unused  even 

Commendams,"   when    the    King  to  the  sound  of  the  name,  it  may 

contended  that  his  prerogative  was  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader 

concerned,  and  asked  that  the  pro-  to  make  a  brief  historical  allusion 

ceedings  be  stayed  until  his  plea-  to  it    Everybody  knows,  that  the 

sure  be  ascertained,  nobly  replied,  great  body  of  our  law  is  but  a  trans- 

that,  *^when  the  case  happens,  I  plantation  of  English  jurisprudence, 

shall  do  that  which  shall  be  fit  for  It  is  from  England  that  we  derive 

a  judge  to  do."     The  reader  of  his-  the  office.    It  was  introduced  into 

tory  knows,  that  to  him  England  that  country  by  William  the  Con* 

is  indebted  for  the  petition  of  Right,  queror,  from   Normandy,  where  it 

the  second  Magna  Charta,  which,  had  long  been  an  office  of  great 

in  short,  is  a  protection  of  the  peo-  power  and  authority ;  and  the  ob- 

ple,  in  all  time  to  come,  against  vious  reason  for  its  introduction 

the  abuses  of  prerogative.  was,  that  it  was  fiivourable  to  prince- 

But  we  proceed  to  give  aome  ly  prerogative.    The  officer  was 

account  of  the  work.     It  consists  styled  the  Chief  Justiciar,  and  his 

of  two  volumes ;  the  first  embraces  court,  originally,  was  a  grand,  cen- 

sketches  of  the  Chief  Justices,  Law  tral  tribunal,  not  only  for  appeal, 

Judges,  Chancellors  and  Recorders;  but  for  the  origination  and  deci- 

the  second  of  Attorney-Generals,  sion  of  all  causes  throughout  the 

United  States  District  Attorneys,  realm.    It  was  styled  Curia  Regis, 

the  Solicitors,  and  the  members  of  and  sometimes  Aula  Regis.    (%r- 

the  Bar.    We  have,  in  adddition,  tain  great  officers  of  the  State  were 

an  auto-biographical  sketch  of  the  associated  with  the  Chief  Justice, 

author,  and  the  original  Fee-Bill,  as  Judges.      In  rank,  the  Grand 

of  1791,  with  fac-eimilee  of  the  Justiciar  was  above  the  nobility; 

signatures  of  the  members  of  the  and  in  authority,  second  only  to 

Bar.    We  should  not  omit  to  men-  the  King ;  and  when  the  King  wss 

tion,  among  the  interesting  doeu-  beyond  the  seas — as  was  often  the 
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case — ^he  governed  the  realm,  like  fact,  that  the  gentleman  who  haa 
a  Viceroy.  Our  readen  will  agree  been  recently  called  to  this  poai- 
with  U8,  that  this  was  an  office  tion,  is  distinguished  for  his  sense 
worth  having;  and  eager  as  man  of  justice,  his  Christian  virtues,  and 
IS  for  place  and  power,  we  cannot  the  numberless  good  works  which 
well  conceive  how  human  ambition  at  every  stage  have  marked  a  long 
could  be  subjected  to  a  more  seduc^  public  life.  True  it  is,  our  Chief 
tive  temptation.  It  was  too  much  Justice  fills  the  highest  place  on 
power  to  be  confided  to  one  man,  our  Bench  of  Judges;  but  his  greater 
and  the  first  Chief  Justiciar,  O.  D.  dignity  is  derived  not  from  extraor- 
O.,  grossly  abused  it  In  the  pro-  dinary  function,  but  from  official 
gresB  of  time,  it  was  fully  proved,  rank.  Let  him  be  regarded  as  the 
that  this  grand,  centralizing  Court,^  Presiding  Judge  in  the  Court  of 
with  the  almost  unlimited  authori-  Appeals,^  the  highest  judicature 
ty  conferred  upon  its  chief  officer,  known  to  us,  and  let  the  honour 
worked  the  greatest  inconvenience,  and  dignity  attaching  to  station  be 
and  failed  to  subserve  the  ends  of  divided  between  him  and  his  two 
justice.  Tribunals,  with  distinct  associates,  assigning  to  him  a  mea- 
juriadictions,  were  now  established,  sure  somewhat  greater  than  ia 
and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  ffiven  to  the  others,  and  th^n  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Court  humblest  man  may  venture  in  his 
of  Exchequer,  and  the  Court  of  presence  without  trembling,  and 
Chancery,  sprung  into  existence,  none  need  fear  but  the  malefactor. 
Finally,  the  judicial  institutions  We  can  do  no  more  than  allude 
were  fashioned  with  such  perfec-  to  a  few  individuals  sketched  by 
tion,  that  they  have  remained  with-  our  author.  None,  perhaps,  are 
out  material  change  for  centuries,  more  entitled  to  this  than  the  group 
and  served  as  models  for  all  free  of  Chief  Justices.  All  three  were 
people.  The  Chief  Justiciar  is  now  remarkable  men.  Nicholas  Trott, 
shorn  of  his  terrific  power,  and  the  the  first  Chief  Justice,  who  held 
Chancellor,  whose  functions  in  the  the  office  from  1712  to  1719,  when 
humility  of  his  origin,  were  consid-  the  Proprietary  Government  was 
ered  those  of  being  almoner  and  abolished,  was  distinguished  for  hit 
secretary  to  the  King,  may  now —  manly  intellect,  his  knowledge  of 
thanks  to  the  times  of  Thomas  law,  his  boldness  and  energy,  and, 
k  Becket — lay  claim  to  equal  dig-  according  to  our  author,  his  un- 
nity.  Well,  there  is  now  no  ocoa-  scrupulousness.  Trott  was  invested 
sioD  for  alarm  with  the  most  ner-  with  extraordinary  power,  but  still 
vous  of  our  readers,  because  there  his  ambition  was  not  satisfied.  Thai 
18  a  Chief  Justiciar  in  Carolina.  He  he  was  not  sufficiently  regardful  of 
is  no  Ralph  Flambard,  ^'the  de-  the  rights  of  others,  turbulent, 
vouring  torch,"  as  he  was  styled,  anxious  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
whose  course  was  marked  by  ruin  authority,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
and  desolation.  He  is  clothed  with  A  full  account  of  him  is  given  by 
no  despotic  power,  but,  like  the  Professor  Rivers  in  his  admirable 
hnmblest  citizen,  must  yield  obe*  contribution  to  the  History  of 
dience  to  the  superior  authority  of  South  Carolina.  From  his  "sketch," 
law.  But  if  there  be  any  who  still  as  he  modestly  styles  it — which, 
indulge  their  fears,  because  of  the  by  the  way,  is  the  fullest  history 
awful  majesty  with  which  this  high  of  the  Proprietary  Government 
officer  is  historically  encircled,  we  which  has  been  written — Judge 
can  give  additional  assurance  in  the  O'Neall  might  have  drawn  valua* 
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ble  material  for  a  more  extended  suflScieDt  folIneBs.    AvolomecoQld 

notice  of  our  first  grand  Justiciar,  have  been  written,  for  his  public 

But,  after  all  deductious,  he  was  a  service  in  the  various  stations  to 

great  man.     He   was  a  principal  which  he  was  called,  embraced  s 

actor  amid   the  most  interesting  period  of  thirty  years.     He  filled 

scenes  of  our  history,  and  there  is  all  the  chief  ofiSces  of  the  BtM% 

no  doubt,  that  under  the  providence  and  was,  finally,  appointed  by  Pre- 

of  God,  his  very  failings  were  made  sident  Washington  Chief  Jusdoe 

to  contribute  to  our  higher  glory  of  the  United  States.    Whether  id 

and  more  rapid  development.    His  the  Court-room,  in   the  Halls  of 

Honor  has  fallen  Into  an  error  in  Congress,  in  the  Executive  Chair, 

respect  to   the  time   when  Trott  or  in  the  Convention  of  the  people, 

died ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  whether  in  the  discharge  of  the 

has  not  given  the  date  of  his  birth,  various  and  multiplied  duties  of  the 

We  beg  leave  to  supply  the  defi-  Chief  Civil   Magistrate,  or  of  the 

ciency.    The  Carolina  Gazette,  in  more  perplexing  offices  of  a  great 

a  notice  of  his  death  at  Charleston,  Military  Dictator  at  a  perimi  of 

states  he  was  bom  January  19th,  peculiar  peril,  he  was  adequate  to 

166§,  and  died  January  21st,  1 712,  every  emergency,    and    exhibited 

being  1*1  years  old«    We  will  add  wonderful  ability.  Judge 0*Neali,io 

that  Ramsay  says  *^  he  died  about  concluding  his  sketeh,  remarks  thst 

the   year  1740."    We  think  this  **he  was  a  fascinating  oompaoion, 

information  of  the  exact  dates  must  one  of  the  most  striking  orators 

be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  who  ever  spoke  in  South  Carolioai 

We  will  add  a  few  words  in  re-  or  in  the  Union,  an  honest  man,  s 

ference  to  the  other  two  Justices,  fearless  patriot,  a  wise  sUtesman, 

The  names  of  Drayton  and  Rut-  a  pure,  just,  well-informed  Judge, 

ledge,  are  sanctified  in  the  big  heart  Few  men    have  lived  who  were 

of  Carolina.    The  sketeh  of  Dray-  greater  than  John  Rutledge,  and 

ton  is  quite  meagre,  but  the  author  tew  will  ever  live  who  can  excel 

has  not  failed  to  render  full  justice  him." 

to  his  character.    The  contrast  be-       Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 

tween    him   and  his  predecessor,  allude  even  to  the  eminent  Judges, 

Trott,  awakens  in  his  bosom  fee-  Chancellors,     Recorders,     United 

lings  similar  to  those  indulged  by  States  District   Attorneys,  Solid* 

Junius,  when    he   turns   to   Lord  tors,  and  Members  of  the  Bar,  who 

Camden,  after  having  expended  his  have  been  sketehed  in  these  vo* 

unrivaled   powers  of  sarcasm  and  lumes.    This  we  regret,  for  could 

abuse   upon  Lord  Mansfield.     In  we  do  so,  we  feel  assured  that  we 

the  opening  of  his  sketch,  he  de-  could  exhibit  a  roll  of  legal  gen- 

clares   that  he   turns  to  Drayton  tleroen  second  to  none  in  our  Unioa. 

^  with  the  delight  with  which  the  We   will   refer  to  a  few,  for  the 

awakened    sleeper    witnesses    the  double  purpose  of  introducing  to 

aurora  of  a  bright  day."    To  his  the  reader  some  of  the  most  emi- 

knowledge,  his  independence,  his  nent,  and  exhibiting  the  autboi^ 

integrity,  his  devotion  to  the  inter-  power  of  delineation.    "  Daniel  B. 

ests  of  the  Colonies,  he  bears  the  Huger  I"  At  the  call  of  that  name 

most  unqualified  testimony.  how  fresh  is  memory  with  the  re- 

But    we    have   now    to    intro-  collections  of  his  many  high  and 

duce  "  our  last  and  greatest  Chief  noble  qualities  I    As  we  are  about 

Justice,"  John  Rutledge.     Judge  to  close  this  sketeh,  his  erect  and 

O^eal  presents  him,  perhaps,  with  manly  form  it  distinctly  before  ia 
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There  he  stands,  full  six  feet  high,  tact.  I  believe  that  nothing  would 
with  those  strongly  marked  rea-  have  given  him  more  pain  than  the 
tares  so  indicative  of  indomitable  thought  of  having,  in  any  degree, 
character,  the  ponderous  brows  from  given  pain  to  others.  But  this 
beneath  which    shine  those  deep  from  the  original  bent  of  his  na- 

fray  eyes,  whose  light  resembles  a  ture  and  the  effect  of  confirmed 
ash  of  lightning  from  a  heavy  habit,  would  have  been  scarcely 
and  darkening  cloud,  and  like  it  possible.  But  he  did  not  merely 
scatters  light  upon  the  darkness  abstain  from  giving  pain,  it  was 
around.  He  was  one  of  the  brav-  his  study  to  oblige  and  give  plea- 
est  men  we  ever  knew ;  an  old  sure.  He  raised  those  with  whom 
Roman,  and  such  a  one  as  Rome  he  conversed  in  their  own  esteem, 
might  well  have  been  proud  of  in  *  *  ♦  *  He  was  in  the  highest 
her  palmiest  day.  ^  Bonumvirum  sense  of  the  word  polite^  and  it 
fadle  dixeriSy  magnum  libenterP  was  no  holiday  suit  put  on  forpur- 
We  regard  the  sketch  of  Chancel-  poses  of  exhibition  in  society.  *  *  ♦ 
lor  DeSaussure  as  one  of  the  best  He  loved  the  conversation  of  the 
in  the  book,  and  as  exhibiting  the  young,  who  found  in  him  not  only 
author^s  powers  in  their  most  fa-  an  instructive,  but  a  roost  agreea- 
yourable  light  Though  he  gives  ble  associate.  *  *  *  He  could  nol 
proofs  of  personal  attachment,  bear  a  good  man's  enmity.  From 
never  we  conceive  was  his  Honor,  the  universal  amenity  of  his  man- 
in  the  investigation  of  a  cause  be-  ners,  some  may  have  supposed  that 
fore  him,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  his  bearing  was  indiscriminate  to 
higher  justice  ;  and,  we  may  add,  all ;  but  his  intimate  friends  alone 
that  never  in  his  long  career  as  a  could  estimate  the  strength,  the 
judicial  functionary,  has  he  pro-  sincerity  and  constancy  of  his  at- 
nounced  a  judgment  which  gave  tachments — warm  and  unimpaired 
more  general  satisfaction.  We  will  even  to  the  moment  of  death — hie 
add  a  few  extracts  from  his  sketch,  zeal  for  their  interests,  his  care  to 
**  In  Court,  he  presided  with  a  defend  or  enhance  their  reputation, 
dignity  from  which  few  would  have  and  his  watchfulness,  either  to  ren- 
ventured  to  derogate,  and  an  ur-  der  serious  services,  or  to  do  that 
banity  which  took  from  every  one  which  would  be  grateful  to  their 
all  temptation  to  do  so.    It  must,    feelings." 

indeed,  have  been  a  rude  nature  His  estimate  of  the  other  Chan- 
which  could  have  failed  in  respect  cellors,  and  particularly  those  with 
to  this  venerable  magistrate.  Before  whom  he  was  personally  associa- 
him  every  one  was  sure  of  a  pa-  ted,  we  think  is  just  and  discrimi- 
tient  hearing,  and  if  uncommon  nating ;  but  we  suggest  that,  in 
merit  appeared — and  more  espe-  reference  to  .some  of  them,  a  more 
cially  in  the  young  advocate — it  extended  sketch  would  have  ac- 
was  sure  to  be  distinguished  by  complished  more  completely  the 
him.  He  knew  and  respected  the  ends  of  biography, 
rights  of  the  Bar  as  important  to  We  beg  leave  to  add  a  few 
the  freedom  and  security  of  the  words  in  reference  to  Chancellor 
community,  and  claimed  respect  Harper;  Regarding  him  as  one  of 
for  the  justice  of  the  State,  as  re-  the  most  eminent  of  Carolina's 
presented  by  himself.  *****  Judges,  and  furnishing  a  high 
His  benevolence  appeared  in  the  model  to  the  youth  of  the  State, 
whole  of  his  demeanor  to  every  we  think  that  the  end  of  our  au- 
one  with  whom  he  came  in  con-    thor  might  be  more  fully  accom- 
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plisbed  by  adding  something  to  ance  with  the  langua^s  and  litera- 
the  sketch  which  he  has  given,  ture  of  antiquity.  Bat  bis  taste 
We  conceive  that  we  speak  the  for  elegant  literature  was  broad 
united  voice  of  the  Bar,  when  we  enough  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
say  that  his  position  as  Chancel-  poetry,  the  draroa,  romance  and 
lor  was  most  exalted,  and  that  fiction ;  and  it  may  be  said,  with- 
none  have  shed  a  higher  glory  out  much  fear  of  contradiction^ 
upon  our  Bench.  But  for  a  full  that,  from  the  time  of  Chaucer — 
appreciation  of  him,  he  must  be  with  whom  English  literature  may 
regarded  in  other  aspects.  He  was  be  said  to  have  begun — ^through 
fiir  more  than  a  mere  lawyer  ;  and  the  long  intervening  period, 
it  is  in  the  rare  combination  of  marked  by  so  many  immortal 
talents  and  attainments  presented  names,  to  that  of  Byron,  Soott  and 
by  him,  that  he  may  claim  a  Campbell,  there  were  few  among 
special  notice.  He  loved  the  an-  us  wno  could  boast  of  more  inti- 
oient  thought  and  literature,  and  mate  familiarity.  He  was  remark- 
most  truly  believed  that  modem  able  for  the  possession  of  powers 
mental  culture  and  refinement  were  not  only  exalted,  but  diversified, 
due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  this  At  one  time  pondering,  with  Mana* 
source.  But  it  was  with  Greece,  field  and  Eldon,  the  most  abstmae 
particularly,  that  he  indulged  a  questions  of  jurisprudence,  and  at 
peculiar  sympathy  ;  for  there  he  another  poring  over  some  story  of 
found  the  exhaustless  fountain  of  love,  with  all  the  devotion  of  a 
poesy  and  philosophy.  To  that  youthful  heart,  surely  there  is 
glorious  period,  when  Greek  genius  something  in  this  to  distingiiish 
exhibited  itself  in  all  its  splendour,  him  from  common  men,  and  to 
he  was  accustomed  to  revert  with  unite  him,  by  more  than  usual  ties, 
flowing  enthusiasm ;  and  with  a  with  universal  humanity.  And  so 
holy  rapture  would  he  dwell  upon  it  was.  He  was  a  brother  to  alL 
its  productions,  as  exhibited  in  Neither  official  rank,  nor  geniua, 
Homer,  u&chylns,  Plato  and  Aris-  nor  learning,  interposed  a  bar  be- 
totle.  Thoroughly  imbued  with  a  tween  him  and  the  least  diatin- 
classical  spirit,  and  unlike  others,  guished  of  mortals.  He  was  the 
who  perceive  in  much  of  the  Greek  most  accessible  of  men ;  and,  in  his 
philosophy  nothing  more  than  wild  intercourse  with  the  world,  was  re- 
and  dreamy  speculation,  he  could  markable  for  a  child-like  sim- 
draw  lessons  of  wisdom  from  the  pllcity.  He  was  full  of  sympathy 
Theogony  of  Hesiod,  and  from  the  — of  a  benevolence  so  generous, 
fables  and  allegories  of  the  great  that  it  might  be  seen  **  welling  oat 
Grecian  bard.  He  knew  that  history  of  the  heart,  like  water  from  a 
embraced  a  record  of  opinion  as  crystal  brook."  To  sum  up  the 
well  as  of  fact,  and  that  the  very  whole  :  as  a  man,  he  was  pre-emi- 
errors  and  blunders  of  the  past  nent  in  intellect,  and  noble  in 
may  serve  as  stepping-stones  to  a  virtue ;  as  a  judge,  learned  and 
higher  ^knowledge.  In  this  light  profound,  and  ever  guided  in  the 
he  viewed  them,  and  it  made  him  administration  of  justice  by  the 
a  wiser  and  better  man.  Chancel-  rules  laid  down  by  Sir  Matthew 
lor  Harper  had  far  more  than  Hale,  for  his  own  official  conduot, 
usual  scholarship ;  but  the  late  Dr.  which  Lord  Campbell  deolarea 
Henry  has  heard  him  declare  that  should  be  inscribed  in  letters  of 
he  would  freely  surrender  all  other  gold  on  the  walls  of  Westminster 
knowledge  for  a  critical  acquaint-  Hall. 
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On  tbe  list  of  Reoordera,  we  their  brilliant  services,  and  their 
would  point  to  William  Drayton,  melancholy  death,  in  the  fulness  of 
We  think  this  sketch  sufficiently  their  strength  and  power.  We  can 
fiilU  and  feel  authorized,  from  the  make  no  more  than  the  most  gen* 
notice  of  our  author,  to  pronounce  eral  allusion  to  the  members  of  the 
him  the  model  officer.  He  filled  Bar.  Our  author  satisfies  us,  how- 
the  office  of  Recorder  of  the  city  ever,  that,  in  talent,  in  zeal  and 
of  Charleston ;  but  we  are  told  learning^,  they  will  compare  favour- 
that,  in  the  Appeal  Court,  his  rul-  ably  with  the  Bar  of  other  States, 
ings  were  rarely  reversed,  and  that  The  list  commences  with  some  of 
his  report  of  a  case,  including  his  the  proudest  names  in  our  history 
charge,  was  not  nnfrequently  — ^Thomas  Pinckney,  Edward  Rut* 
adopted  as  the  judgment  of  that  ledge,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
Court.  ney,  and  Charles  Pinckney.    If  we 

We  have  sketches  of  four  of  our  are  permitted  to  follow  the  ordi- 
Attorney-Generals,  and  we  think  nary  rule,  of  judging  the  character 
we  are  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  of  the  building,  from  the  nature  of 
when  we  say,  that  we  have  here  the  foundation,  we  are  sure,  from 
presented  one  of  the  brightest  con-  this  beginning,  we  are  fairly  per- 
atellations  in  our  firmament.  What  mitted  to  indulge  the  most  hope- 
Garolinian  is  ignorant  of  the  fame  ful  anticipations.  South  Carolina 
of  J.  J.  Pringle,  Hugh  S.  Legar6,  may  well  be  proud  of  her  Bar ;  and 
Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  Henry  we  conceive  that  our  author,  as 
Bailey  ?  In  the  peculiar  station  meagre  as  are  some  of  his  sketches, 
which  gives  them  a  place  in  these  has,  upon  the  whole,  done  it  full 
volumes,  they  were,  perhaps,  justice,  and  placed  the  fact  beyond 
equally  distinguished.  We  con-  question,  that  she  may  point  to  it 
fess,  at  least,  that,  eminent  as  all  of  with  a  proud  satisfaction.  Having 
them  are,  we  will  not  undertake  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  task  of  estimating  their  com-  many  of  them — even  with  some  of 
parative  excellence.  In  other  the  ancient  worthies,  such  as  Good- 
fields,  some  of  them — and  this  is  wyn.  Ford  and  Nibbs — we  might 
particularly  true  of  Legar6  and  impart  an  additional  share  of  in- 
Hayne — achieved  the  highest  sue*  terest,  if  our  limits  allowed  us ;  but 
cess,  and   shed    additional   lustre  we  forbear. 

upon  their  State.  We  had  some  We  have  thus  given  a  very  hur- 
acquaintance  with  the  last  three,  ried  and  imperfect  account  of  the 
and,  believe  that  no  language  ^'  Bench  and  Bar  of  South  Caro- 
of  eulogy  would  be  too  extrava-  Una."  We  cannot  refrain  from 
gant.  In  the  list  of  United  States  calling  distinct  attention  to  the 
District  Attorneys,  our  author  gives  fact,  that,  throughout  the  long 
U8  the  names  of  Thomas  Parker  period  embraced  by  our  author — 
and  John  Gadsden.  Both  proved  amid  the  multitude  of  varied  cha- 
theraselves  worthy  of  their  exalted  racter  which  has  been  presented  to 
position,  and  enhanced  the  honour  the  reader — we  have  found  so  little 
of  their  profession  and  the  glory  to  bring  the  blush  of  shame  upon 
of  their  State.  His  Honour  the  face  even  of  the  most  sensitive, 
sketches  thirteen  Solicitors.  A  few  Judge  0*Neall  declares  that  he  has 
of  these  were  remarkable  men.  written  for  his  '^  young  country- 
Davis  and  Elmore  were  transferred  men''  of  Carolina,  and  we  can  con- 
to  positions  of  still  greater  promi-  scientiously  state  that  he  has  ex- 
nence,  and  are  remembered    for  hibited  the  noblest  models  for  their 
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imiUitioD.  There  is  a  deep  phi-  systeniy  and  the  haTors  of  Time — 
loaophy  in  the  retnark  of  Arnold,  conjoined  with  the  Vandal  haad- 
that,  by  continually  looking  np-  ling  of  others,  who  place  no  Taloe 
wards,  oor  minds  will  themselves  upon  them— may  demand  the 
cprow  upwards ;  and,  as  a  man,  by  highest  skill  of  Uie  arcb»ologiit 
indulging  in  habits  of  scorn  and  to  disentomb  them,  and  bring  them 
contempt  for  others,  is  sure  to  de-  again  to  the  light  of  day.  Well 
scend  to  the  level  of  what  he  de-  does  Rogers  say,  that,  to  unearth 
spises,  so  the  opposite  habits  of  ad-  and  collect  documents,  is  not  un- 
miration  and  enthusiastic  reverence  frequently  as  difficult  as  to  recover 
for  excellence,  impart  to  ourselves  the  memorials  of  Egypt  from  the 
a  portion  of  the  qualities  which  pyramids,  or  of  ancient  Assyria 
we  admire.  Nor  are  the  living  from  the  mounds  of  Nineveh, 
members  of  the  profession  behind  The  author  tells  his  readers,  that 
the  dead.  They  glory  in  the  fame  the  book  has  been  *t  the  work  of 
of  those  who  have  trodden  the  the  last  twelve  months,  or  more." 
Halls  of  Justice  before  them  ;  and,  All  know  his  multifarious  labours — 
whether  we  contemplate  the  pre-  his  busy  life.  He  had  to  steal  the 
sent  Bench  of  Judges,  or  the  pre-  time  from  other  and  more  engroo- 
sent  members  of  the  Bar,  the  an-  ing  pursuits,  and  it  was  of  necessity 
cient  honour  of  the  profession  re-  written  in  fragments.  The  work 
mains  in  all  its  lustre  and  renown,  consists  of  one  thousand  and  forty- 
We  would  not  be  invidious,  but  it  five  paces ;  and,  from  the  nature  of 
would  be  easy  to  point  to  living  it,  much  research,  a  minute  atten- 
men  who  are  unsurpassed  in  our  tion  to  particulars,  and  profound 
history.  It  is  matter  for  regret  reflection,  in  respect  to  the  qnali- 
that  the  sketches  of  certain  tndtvi-  ties  by  which  the  subjects  of  his 
duals  are  not  more  complete.  But  sketches  are  discriminated,  were  de- 
here  we  would  speak  with  qualifi-  roanded.  To  us,  it  is  wonderful, 
cation,  and  save  ourselves  the  re-  that  a  work  of  such  magnitude 
proach  of  casting  a  cennure  for  a  could  have  been  accomplished,  un- 
failure  to  accomplish  that  which,  der  the  circumstances,  within  so 
in  some  instances  at  least,  was  an  brief  a  period.  It  is  a  proud  mon- 
irapossibility.  In  reference  to  many  u m en  t  of  bis  industry  and  ability, 
who  lived  in  the  earlier  periods  of  But  sure  we  are,  that  had  he  allow- 
our  history,  the  most  laborious  re-  ed  himself  more  time,  he  would 
search — the  most  persevering  in-  have  done  ampler  justice  to  him- 
dustry — could  reap  no  higher  re-  self,  and  some  of  the  subjects  of  hia 
ward  than  the  ascertainment,  per-  sketches.  We  have  not  forgotten 
haps,  of  the  mere  name.  An  emi-  our  pledge  to  deal  with  our  aothor 
nent  modern  author  remarks,  that  in  a  spirit  of  strict  justice,  feeling 
the  historian  of  a  remote  period  assured  that,  as  no  one  is  more  in 
must  be  a  sort  of  Belzoni  or  love  with  justice  than  himsdf,  he 
Layard.  There  are  few  toils  more  will  be  among  the  first  to  commend 
severe  than  the  search  among  the  effort.  It  may  be  he  does  not 
^^ original  documents.**  He  who  at  all  times  give  sufficient  reasona 
thinks  that  he  can  lay  his  bands  on  for  his  preferences  and  conclusions; 
what  he  wants,  is  very  much  mis-  but  philosophy  has  recognized  an 
taken.  Even  when  it  is  there,  it  order  of  indemonstrable  truths,  and 
may  elude  his  search,  by  being  we  will  take  for  granted  what  Pas- 
buried  amid  loads  of  rubbish  ;  and  chal  has  affirmed,  that  ^  the  heart 
the  want  of  original    order  and  Aa«  t7«  recMonr,  which  reason  knowa 
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nothing  aboat ;  we  know  it  in  a  fact,  that  a  work  of  genius  may 
thousand  ways."  His  Honour  is  a  perish.  ^^Not  the  bad  writer  alone 
gentleman  of  heart,  of  feeling,  is  forgotten.  Immense  treasures 
Warm,  impassioned  and  oratorical  of  thought,  of  beautiful  poetry,  viira- 
in  his  nature,  he  is  prone  to  express  cious  wit,  ingenious  argument-— 
himself  on  all  the  occasions  of  life,  which  men  would  not  suffer  to  die, 
with  perhaps  too  little  condition  if  they  could  help  it — must  perish 
and  qualification.  It  may  be  that  too.''  This  may  be  so — but  still 
sometimes  he  imparts  to  his  opin-  there  is  a  consolation  in  author* 
ions  a  too  great  intensity,  and  gives  ship.  The  elder  Pliny  observes, 
them  a  depth  of  colouring  which  that  scarcely  any  book  was  ever 
belongs  to  Rembrandt  Let  us  written — not  positively  immoral — 
add,  however,  that  there  never  was  which  did  not  contain  something 
a  man  of  extraordinary  warmth  valuable.  The  remark  is  repented 
and  fervour,  who  was  not  so.  Such  by  Leibnitz  and  Gibbon;  and  a  Hy- 
men make  up  the  roll  of  martyrs,  ing  English  author,  with  great 
Whether  we  look  among  histo*  truth  and  beauty,  observes,  that 
riana,  statesmen,  orators,  jurists,  or  the  world  of  intellect,  in  this  re- 
theologians,  we  find  it  alike  the  spect,  is  like  the  world  of  matter ; 
fact ;  and  the  world,  long  since,  that  in  both  alike,  death  is  itself 
has  found  ample  excuse  for  the  un-  the  germ  of  life,  and  new  forms  of 
qualified  manner  in  which  the  glory  an<J  beauty  spring  from  the 
matchless  Luther  has  laid  down  dust  of  desolation.  It  is  surely 
his  propositions.  something  to  act  a  conspicuous 
But  the  great  question  with  part,  even  within  the  limited  period 
the  reader,  and  the  public — ^and  of  one's  day  and  generation.  The 
the  ouestion  we  may  add,  too,  highest  efforts  of  virtue  are  disin- 
by  which  merit  is  generally  de-  terested,  and  though  the  man  may 
termined — ^is,  tpill  the  Book  live?  beforgotten,  his  labours  in  moulding 
We  are  reminded  of  Rogers,  in  the  opinions  of  his  times,  and  in 
his  splendid  essay,  ^  The  Vanity  establishing  the  supremacy  of  right 
and  Glory  of  Literature:'^  *Uhat  and  justice,  may  tell  upon  ages  far, 
it  is  with  no  cynical  but,  with  far  in  the  future.  The  good  man 
simply  mournful  feelings  that  we  lives  not  for  himself,  but  for  the 
dwell  on  the  mortality  of  the  great  cause  of  Truth ;  and  free 
productions,  even  of  genius."  And  from  the  unholy  ambition  of  an 
we  cannot  forget  the  sad  induction  earthly  immortality,  he  is  willing 
of  Jeffrey,  in  reference  to  the  final  to  rest  in  oblivion,  if  he  can,  in 
destiny  of  authors.  How  many  any  way,  subserve  the  interests  of 
pant  for  literary  glory  1  And  of  his  race.  This,  we  know,  is  a  kind 
all  the  ways  of  achieving  earthly  of  reward  which  will  satisfy  the 
immortality,  this  is  probably,  with  highest  ambition  of  our  author ; 
most  aspirants,  the  most  plausible  but  placing  a  great  value  upon  the 
and  the  most  seductive.  The  pro-  work,  regarding  it  as  one  of  the 
bability  of  permanent  fame  has  most  interesting  which  was  ever 
been  made  a  matter  of  arithmetical  issued  from  the  Southern  Press,  and 
calculation  ;  and  few,  indeed — not  written  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
one  in  hundreds-^can  hope  to  sur-  certain  qualifications  not  possessed 
vive  beyond  their  generation.  It  by  others,  we  will  be  rash  enough 
is  true,  that  bad  books  will  perish ;  to  venture  the  opinion,  that  the 
but  it  is  not  true,  that  the  good  people  of  Carolina  will  not  let  it 
will  survive.    It  is  a  melandioly  die,  and  that  it  is  therefore  a  can- 
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didatd  for  immortalUy.  As  the  been  a  straBg  diftposidoii  to  retain 
book  has  interest  for  the  public  at  to  the  separate  Coort  of  Appeski 
lai^  we  doubt  not  that  the  first  This  was  done  at  the  last  session  of 
edition  will  be  soon  exhausted;  the  Legislature,  December  1859, 
and  then  freed,  as  it  will  be,  from  and  Judge  O^Neall  placed  at  ths 
the  numerous  typographical  blun-  head  of  it,  with  title  of  Chiif 
ders  which  deform  it,  and  with  the  Justice  of  South  Carolina.  This 
additional  merit  of  a  more  com-  revival  of  the  old  Ck>urt  of  Appesk, 
pleie  sketch  of  certain  individuals,  which  fell  a  victim  to  political  eon- 
it  will  be,  in  a  still  higher  sense,  a  siderations,  is,  we  conceive,  a  signal 
proud  monument  of  the  industry,  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Crenenl 
patriotism  and  ability  of  the  writer.  Assembly.  We  think  we  spesk 
We  do  not  think  proper  to  give  the  united  testimony  of  the  Bar, 
a  minute  sketch  of  our  author ;  when  we  declare  that  the  Court  of 
Btill»  we  would  regard  our  labour  as  Three  shed  upon  the  State  a  flood 
Tery  incomplete,  if  we  failed  to  of  Judicial  glory,  ^Unparalleled  id 
allude  to  his  long  and  valuable  her  legal  history.  Let  us  not  be 
services  to  the  State,  and  to  set  suspected  of  casting  an  imputation 
forth,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  upon  the  eminent  men  who  have 
peculiar  qualifications  which  he  occupied  seats  on  the  Bench  sisoe 
enjoys,  for  the  performance  of  his  its  abolition ;  for  the  fault  is  the 
iaik.  He  was  educated  in  the  fault  of  the  system,  and  not  of  the 
South  Carolina  College,  and  when  Judges.  There  was  a  time,  when 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  elec-  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
ted  a  member  of  the  House  of  peals  were  of  authority  in  <dl  the 
Representatives,  and  finally  reached  States  of  the  Union;  but  this  has 
the  position  of  Speaker  of  that  long  since  ceased  to  be  so.  We 
body.  In  1828,  he  was  commis-  repeat,  we  cast  no  censure;  we 
sioned  Associate  Judge.  In  1880,  concede  equal  learning,  ability  and 
he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  devotion.  The  matter  has  been  so 
of  Appeals,  and  from  that  period  thoroughly  discussed  in  our  Gene- 
until  December,  1835,  discharged,  ral  Assembly,  by  our  ablest  law* 
with  Johnson  and  Harper,  the  yers,  that  the  reasons  for  a  separate 
arduous  labours  of  that  Court  At  Court  of  Appeals  may  be  said  to 
this  time,  this  separate  Court  of  be  patent  to  all.  We  claim  no 
Appeals  was  abolished,  and  the  more  than  Judge  O'Neall  deserves^ 
Law  and  Equity  Courts  re-organ-  when  we  say  that  he  has  not  been 
ized.  Johnson  and  Harper  were  surpassed  by  any  of  his  assodates 
transferred  to  the  Equity  Bench,  on  the  Bench,  m  the  amount  and 
and  O^Neall  to  the  Law  Bench,  value  of  his  labours.  No  more 
A  new  Court  of  Appeals,  from  handsome  compliment  could  have 
both  the  Law  and  Equity  Courts,  been  paid  him,  than  his  elecUoo  to 
was  now  established,  consisting  of  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  bj  onr 
all  the  Judges  and  Chancellors,  last  Legislature.  Thus  the  mantle 
Each  Court  in  its  province  had  of  John  Rutledge,  has  been  cast 
separate  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  upon  him  ;  and  the  past  affords 
together  constituted  a  Court  of  every  security  that  he  will  wear  it 
Errors.  Judge  O'Neall,  on  the  with  dignity  and  honour.  But  as 
death  of  Judge  Richardson,  in  1 850,  distinguished  as  Judge  O'Neall  bas 
became  the  President  of  the  Court  been  in  the  Legal  profession,  we 
of  Law  Appeals  and  Court  of  Er-  cannot  close  without  an  aliosioa 
rors.    For  years  past^  there  has  to  his  labours  in  other  fields  of  ex- 
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ertion,  because  of  the  moral  lesson  man  by  his  titles  and  dignities ; 
which  it  inculcates.  .  It  is  truer  of  and  we  have  no  quarrel  to  make 
him,  than  of  any  other  with  whom  with  them,  as  we  know  that  sug- 
we  are  acquainted,  that  he  has  cess  in  worldly  distinction  is  not 
always  found  time  for  every  good  an  infallible  test  of  merit.  Most 
work.  A  prominent  member  of  true  is  it,  that  a  man  is  to  be  val- 
the  Christian  Church,  he  is  ever  ued  for  what  he  has  in  him,  and 
ready  to  battle  for  the  cause  of  his  not  for  what  he  has  about  him. 
Redeemer.  Whether  a  Railroad  Old  Montaingne  says,  that  in  pur- 
is  fo  be  built,  the  drunkard  to  be  chasing  a^horse,  you  will  see  him 
reclaimed,  the  agricultural  interest  stripped  of  his  housing  clothes ; 
to  be  promoted — whatever  may  be  you  will  see  him  naked,  and  open 
the  call  made  upon  him  by  his  to  your  eye ;  so,  in  man,  you  will 
fellow-citizens — ^he  is  found  fore-  measure  him  without  bis  stilts; 
most  in  the  ranks,  and  struggling  you  will  let  him  lay  aside  his  reve- 
with  characteristic  energy  and  en-  nues,  and  his  titles,  and  present 
thusiasm.  himself  tn  his  shirt.  This  is  an 
We  have  now  seen  him  in  pos-  erperimentum  crticis,  and  though 
aeasionof  the  highest  honours,  and  most  severe,  we  are  willing  that 
most  enviable  positions  in  the  our  readers  should  make  it  upon 
Commonwealth.  There  are  al*  his  Honour,  and  we  await  the  result 
ways  those  who  do  not  value  a  without  fear  and  trembling. 


"  A  beautiful  eye  makes  silence  eloquent ;  a  kind  eye  makes  contradiction  an 
assent ;  an  enraged  eye  makes  beauty  deformed.  This  little  member  gives  life 
to  every  other  part  about  us  j  and  I  believe  the  story  of  Argus  Implies  no  more 
than  that  the  eye  is  in  every  part — that  is  to  say,  every  other  part  would  be 
mutilated,  were  not  its  force  represented  more  by  the  eye  than  even  by  itself." — 
Addisan. 

^*  Our  follies  are  our  most  effectual  instructors ;  and  the  strongest  resolutions  of 
manhood  flourish  best  in  the  soil,  in  which  the  extravagances  of  youthful  hopos 
have  found  a  grave." 

<*  Eloquence  consists  in  feeling  a  truth  yourself,  and  in  making  those  who  hear 
you,  feel  it." 

"  There  is  nothing  so  revolutionary,  because  there  is  nothing  so  nnnataral  and 
convulsive,  as  the  strain  to  keep  things  fixed,  when  the  world  is,  by  the  very  law 
of  its  creation,  in  eternal  progress." 
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THC  TWINS  OP  THS  hAtBI.  CORNEILLS. 

(From  tks  FrviMJL) 

CHAP.    inU"^X>llCLUDBD. 

Lonis  paased  tbe  summer  st  iDg-room  there  were  landscape^  a 
Vichy,  and  returned  in  the  month  sketch  by  Corot,  and  some  studies 
of  October.  He  brought  back  a  marked  Villevieille,  Varennes  tod 
tall  white  servant  and  a  large  black  Lambinet  In  the  dining-room,  t 
horse.  He  had  inherited  them  hunting-piece  by  M6lin,  some  pool* 
from  an  Englishman  who  bad  died  try  by  Couturier,  and  dead  gams 
of  the  spleen  between  two  glasses  in  the  style  of  Phillippe  Roussesn. 
of  the  water.  He  announced  his  In  the  library,  there  were  panoplies 
return  to  me  through  the  medium  of  arms,  canes  and  riding- whips, 
of  the  superb  Jack,  whose  mouse-  and  some  engravings  of  a  severe 
coloured  livery  excited  my  pro-  and  serious  nature.  In  tbe  bed- 
foondest  admiration.  Jack  wore  room,  five  or  six  fitmily  portrntii 
on  his  buttons  the  arms  of  the  bought  from  the  second-hand  shops 
Bays,  without  doing  me  homage  in  the  Bt4e  Jacob,  Furniture,  pic- 
as their  author.  tures,  engrarings  and    books,  all 

The  handsomest  of  my  friends  sung  loudly,  and    in   choma,  the 

received  me  in  a  suite  of  rooms  praises  of  Louis.    Mothers-in  law 

overflowing    with    masculine    co-  might  come  I 
quetry.  There  was  not  one  of  those       My  first  idea  on  entering  was  to 

knick-knacks    that   betray   a   wo-  look  around  for  a  cigar,  but  Louis 

man— -not    even    an   embroidered  no  longer  smoked.     He  knew  that 

chair-cover!    The  dining-room  was  cigars,  which  are  a  charming  bond 

furnished  with  oak ;  the  drawing-  of  union   between   men,  have  no 

room,  hung  with   crimson   satin,  such  efifect  in  arranging  marriages; 

had  an  air  of  propriety,  richness  and  that  tobacco  equally  offeods 

and  comfort.    The  library  was  full  bees  and    women,   toose   winged 

of  dignity  ;  you  would  have  taken  creatures, 
it  for  the  worthy  retreat  of  an  au-       He  recounted  to  me  his  mm- 

thor  who  was  writing  the  history  roer's  campaign,  and  triurophsotly 

of  the  Crusades.     In  the  bed-room  displayed    about    twenty-five    or 

there  was  an  immense  piece  of  ta-  thirty  visiting-cards,  which  repre- 

pestry,  representing  the  justice  of  sen  ted  as  many  invitations  for  the 

Alexander ;  a  toilette-table  of  white  winter. 

marble,  on  which  the  magnificent       ^'  Read  those  names,"  be  said, 

contents  of  a  dressing-case  were  ^  and  see  if  I  have  been  wasting 

spread  out  in  perfect  order ;  some  powder  and  shot  on  sparrows.** 
arm-chairs ;  and  a  four-posted  bed-       I  was  astonished  to  find  only 

stead — a  monastic  bed — a  bed  three  names  belon^ng  to  the  Cbaass^ 

feet  wide  at  the  utmost.   The  walls  d*Antin.    ^  Why  this  preference  T 

bore  no  contradiction  to  what  the  I  asked.    **  Balzac^s  heroes  all  ire* 

furniture  promised.    In  the  draw-  quent  the  Faubourg  St  GermaiQ.' 
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**  They  had  their  reasons  for  going  waters  where  every  one  knows  the 

there,  and  I  have  mine  for  stay-  value  of  time,  and  everybody  is  on 

ing  away.    In  the  Chaussee  d'An-  the  alert  like  myself,  that  I  intend 

tin,  my  name  and  my  title  will  be  to  throw  my  nets  and  capture  my 

of  great  service   to   me,  whereas  fish  T 

they  will  be  against  me  in  the  Fau-  ,  iBe  then  read  me  a  passage  from 

bourg.     Announce  a  Marquis  in  the   "Lily  of  the  Valley,"  which 

the   Rue  Lafitte,  and  fifty  persons  contained  the  rules  for  his  conduct 

will  turn  towards  the  door — ^in  the  It  is  the  last  letter  of  M^me  de 

Rue  I'Universit^  not  one  would  lift  Afortsauf  to  the  young  Vandenesse. 

an  eye.    The  lacqueys  themselves  We  then   re-read   the    advice  of 

are  biases  on  the  Marquis  chapter.  Henry  de  Marsay  to    Paul   de 

Besides,   these   nobles  of  ancient  Manerville :  'iben  Louis  called  for 

date  know  each  other ;  they  would  his   breakfast,  and  then    he  gave 

understand  instantly  that  I  do  not  two  hours  to  his   toilet — exactly 

belong  to  them.    Thev  would  not  two  hours — just  as  Af,  de  Marsay 

ask  to  see  my  geneological  tree,  did. 

but  they  would  whisper  to  each  I  saw  him  often  enough  during 
other  that  nobody  had  ever  seen  it  the  winter  to  remark  that  he  prac- 
My  marquisate  would  be  blown  to  tised,  with  extraordinary  care, 
the  winds  and  I  with  it.  Moreover,  every  lesson  of  his  master.  If  it 
large  fortunes  are  very  scarce  in  be  true  that  work  merits  reward, 
the  noble  Faubourg.  I  have  made  and  that  all  trouble  should  be  re- 
inquiries:  there  are  a  hundred,  or  paid,  Louis  ought  to  have  caught 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  so  old  that  his  heiress.  He  showed  himself 
everybody  has  heard  about  them  ;  everywhere,  at  those  hours  when 
so  clear,  so  positive,  that  everybody  one  ought  to  be  seen.  He  gal- 
wants  them :  around  each  heiress  loped  about  the  Bois  de  Boulogne^ 
there  are  twenty  aspirants  for  the  every  evening,  as  regularly  as  if  he 
honour  of  her  hand — ^I  should  look  were  paid  for  it  He  never  missed 
well  as  the  twenty^first  Now,  in  the  first  representation  of  a  play 
the  Chaussee  d^Antin,  what  a  dif-  at  any  fashionable  theatre,  and  he 
ference!  In  the  drawing-room  of  was  as  assiduous  at  the  Italian 
the  smallest  banker,  or  the  most  opera,  as  if  he  liked  music.  He 
modest  stock-broker,  you  can  see  never  refused  an  invitation  ;  never 
dancing  in  the  same  auadrille  a  lost  a  ball ;  never  foi^ot  to  pay  a 
dozen  colossal  fortunes  ignored  by  visit  afterwards.  (^r  this  last 
the  public.  This  one  dates  from  trait,  I  especially  admire  him.) 
twenty  years  ago ;  that  one  from  His  dress  was  exquisite ;  his  boots, 
yesterday.  One  came  out  of  a  su-  perfect ;  his  linen,  miraculous.  I 
gar-refinery  at  Auteuil,  another  was  ashamed  to  go  out  with  him, 
from  a  factory  at  Mulhouse ;  one  even  on  Sunday.  But  he  never 
has  just  arrived  from  Manchester,  seemed  ashamed  to  be  seen  with 
the  other  has  recently  disembarked  roe,  and  often  I  accompanied  him, 
from  Chandernagor.  All  the  stran-  in  the  coupi  which  he  had  hired 
gers  are  in  the  Chau8s6e  d^Antin.  for  six  months,  and  on  which  he 
In  this  noisy  crowd,  brilliant  with  had  forced  the  coach-maker  to 
gold  and  sparkling  with  diamonds,  paint  his  arms, 
people  meet,  converse,  fall  in  love  In  society,  he  recommended 
and  marry,  in  less  time  than  it  himself  by  two  accomplishments 
takes  a  dowager  Duchess  to  open  which  rarely  go  together :  he  was 
her  snuff-box.  It  is  in  these  troubled  a  dancer  and  a  talker.    He  danced 
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80  well,  tbat  he  was  said  to  be  witty  fortnight  in  bed,  and  Lonis  had 
to  the  very  soles  of  his  feet.  He  many  compliments  npon  his  mode- 
had  an  arm  strong  enough  to  sup-  ration  and  gallant  bravery, 
port  a  leaden  lady.  All  the  wo-  He  never  gamed :  be  threw 
men  who  danced  with  him,  felt  away  money,  but  he  did  it  vit- 
that  he  showed  them  off  to  advan-  tingly.  He  never  refused  a  eon- 
tage.  They  were  pleased  with  cert- ticket,  nor  a  lottery-ticket:  no 
themselves,  and,  consequently,  were  citizen  of  Parisian  drawing-roonn 
pleased  with  him.  But,  after  a  ever  paid  his  contributions  more 
waltz,  or  a  auadrille,  he  would  take  generously.  He  knew  bow  to 
his  seat  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  empty  his  pocket-book  gracefbllj 
dowagers  of  a  certain  age,  and  into  the  purse  of  a  fair  quiteuee^ 
then  admiration  rose  to  enthusi-  or  to  write  himself  down  for 
asm.  He  had  too  much  good  taste  twenty  louis  on  the  tablets  of  some 
to  launch  compliments  at  folks'  charitable  lady.  He  laid  out  s 
heads ;  but  he  made  his  neighbours  great  deal  for  show,  and  very  little 
find  ideas,  and  the  most  foolish  ap-  mr  pleasure;  reckoning  as  useless  all 
peared  to  grow  interesting,  by  expenditure  that  had  no  witnesseiL 
being  brought  in  contact  with  his  He  made  no  debts ;  be  had  do 
cleverness.  mistresses ;  he  avoided  everythii^ 

Never  did  he  permit  himself  to  that  could  arrest  his  progress;  he 
indulge  in  the  sweets  of  scandal,  wished  to  succeed  ouickly  and 
He  never  remarked  upon  -  absurdi-  without  reproach.  It  is  a  blesiiDg 
ties,  and  he  jested  charmingly  which  I  hope  you  may  attain, 
about  everything,  without  wound-  In  spite  of  such  laudable  efforts, 
ing  anybody;  and  this  is  by  no  in  three  months  he  had  spent  tbirtj- 
means  easy.  He  had  no  political  five  thousand  francs,  without  find- 
opinions,  because  he  was  yet  una-  ing  what  he  was  looking  for.  Pe^ 
ware  into  what  family  love  might  haps  he  needed  a  little  suppleness, 
carry  him.  He  thought  about  I  would  have  liked  to  see  him  a 
himself,  he  watched  himself,  and  little  more  yielding.  There  was 
he  kept  himself  in  order,  without  certainly  a  touch  of  the  Breton  ob- 
ahowing  it.  Twenty  times  in  an  stinacy  about  him,  that  might  have 
evening^  he  said  to  himself,  ^  My  scared  off  Hymen.  He  was  too 
daughter,  sit  up."  decided,  too  sinewy,  too  stiff.    It 

Precisely  as  he  was  gracious  with  was  an  admirably  built  machine: 
women,  just  so  i^as  he  reserved  but  you  heard  the  noise  of  the 
with  men.  His  coldness  bordered  wheels.  A  coquettish  woman  over 
on  impertinence.  It  was  still  thirty  could  have  given  his  man- 
another  way  of  paying  his  court  to  ners  the  polish  they  needed ;  and 
his  especial  objects — a  round-about  if  fame  speaks  true,  he  might  have 
way  of  telling  them,  "  I  live  only  had  professors  for  the  asking— hot 
for  you.''  The  weaker  sex  is  very  his  plan  was  laid  out,  and  be  a^ 
sensible  to  the  homage  of  the  cepted  nobody's  lessons, 
stronger,  and  it  is  a  double  plea-  When  I  paid  him  my  New  Year's 
sure  to  bend  so  proud  a  head.  His  visit,  he  passed  in  review  the  pre- 
loftiness  was  too  evident  not  to  be  ceding  tnree  months.  He  bad 
noticed.  He  fought  three  duels,  only  round  three  possible  objeeti^ 
and  acquitted  himself  handsomely,  and  they  were  not  up  to  his  mark- 
each  time  correcting  his  adversary,  one  was  a  flighty  widow,  slightly 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  ;  but  the  ruined  ;  the  second  was  a  Ruasian 
worst  off  of  the  three  was  only  a  princess,  richer  than  the  firs^  but 
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followed  by   three  children  of  a  Bides,  it  is  not  time  yet,  for  me  to 

former  marriage ;   and   the   third  go  and  hide  myself." 

vas  the  daughter  of  a  speculator  A  week  later,  and  he  summoned 

io  bad  odour.  me  into  the  school  parlour.      He 

**  I  can't  understand  it,"  he  said,  was  radiant 

with  a  certain  bitterness,  ^'  I  have  "  B  r  r  r  I"  he  shivered,  ^  it  is  not 

friends,  and  no   enemies :  I  know  warm  here." 

all  Paris,  and  I  am  known  :  I  go  ^  Fifteen  degrees  above  zero,  my 

everywhere — I  ara  welcome  every-  dear  fellow,  that^s  the  rule." 

where :  I   am   fairly   launched, —  ^  The  rule  is  not  as  chilly  as  I, 

more   than   that,  I  ride    securely  then.      But,  I    bring    you    great 

on    the  waves  of  society,   and  I  news." 

attain  nothing  I    I  march  straight  ^*You  have  found  her?'' 

towards  my  goal,  without  falter-  "  I  have  found  her  I" 

iDg    on   the  road ;    and   the  goal  Louis  had  remarked  the  charms 

seems   to  recede  before  me.     If  and  the  distingue  air  of  a  little 

I  were  seeking   impossibilities,   I  woman,  so  fragile  and  so  delicate, 

might  explain  it ;  but  what  do  I  that  her  perfections  ought  to  have 

ask  ?     A  woman  of  my  own  con-  been  admired  under  a  microscope, 

dition  in  life  who  loves  me.    It  is  He  had  wtiltzed  with  her,  and  seve- 

not  a  supernatural  thing !      Mat-  ral  times  he  thought  he  would  lose 

thew   found    easily,   in    his  little  her,  she  was  so  light,  and  it  was  so 

world,   what  I  pursue    vainly,  in  difficult  to  hold  firmly  such  a  goa- 

mine.     And  I  am  far  superior  to  samer  substance :  he  talked  to  her, 

Matthew."  and   was  charmed :    she  prattled 

•*  In  looks,  I  grant  you.     Do  you  away  with  a  little  red-wing  voice, 

hear  from  them  ?"  which  was  melodious  enough   to 

*'  Not  often  :  happy  people  grow  almost  make  him  believe  in  Ovid's 

selfish.      The  licentiate  is  iraprov-  metamorphoses.       This    feminine 

ing  his  land :  he  is  putting  on  marl,  warbler  flew  from  one  subject  to 

sowing  buck-wheat,  planting  trees :  another  with  delicious  volubility, 

all  such  stuff!     His  wife  is  as  well  Her  ideas  seemed  to  flutter  ahout 

as  her  interesting  situation  permits,  at  the  caprice  of  the  air,  just  like 

They  look  for  the  arrival  of  Mat-  the  marabouts  which  trimmed  the 

thew  No.  2,  in  the  month  of  April."  flounces  of  her  dress.     Louis  asked 

«« I  need  not  ask  you  if  they  are   ^^«  "*™«  ^^  *;^/^  yo°«g  ^a^Ji  ^ho 
still  in  love."  so  much  resembled  a  humming-bird, 

u  T«o*  ««  ^.,^v  ««  it  ♦!.«„  i.«j    *^^  discovered  that  she  was  neither 
"Just  as  much  as  if  they  had      ..  .,        ,    .  ,,  , 

come  out  of  Noah's  ark.     Mamma  r?,n^  "?f  J,"T''  ^r  ^«»   ««"«<1 

and  Paoa  are  on  the  knees  of  IhPir    ^"®  ^^   ^^^^'     ^^®  ^^""^^  ^*^® 

Snlf  WrJfKr  1        1      u»     •  l^er  <5redit  for  being    twenty-five 
heart  before  the  dear  daughter-in-       ^        u         ,         ^     *    r  i 

1— .     ii'.«^  D^. «    j>.:     IT  years  old,   and   a  great    fortune, 

law.    M  me  Dourffadeischarramff:  i        j*  *  i         u     ^     »u'    t      • 

it  appears  that  si  is  a  most  efe-  ^H  t:  li'tS  hT"^     "' ^"^^ 

gant  and  refined  creature.     All  of  ^^V  !a  ?  *u 

them  are  busy,  amused,  and  adore   ,   ,^,t  'tS   .'a  T   r'  ^""Z^ 

each  other- thev  are  relllvhftDDv"   '*^^*  ^^^^^^'   *"^  ^^^  ^^^^^   ^® 
eacn  omer .  tney  are  really  nappy,     g^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^,^    ^j^^ 

You  have  never  had  the  weak-  Baron,  at  this  moment,  was  playing 

ness  to  think  of  joining  them,  with  ^carte  and  losing  with  all  the  in- 

the  relics  of  your  fifty  thousand?"  difference  of  a  millionaire.     M^lle 

**  Good  Heavens !  no.    I  prefer  de  Stock  seemed  prettier  than  ever. 

my  ennuU  to  their  pleasures.    Be-  The  Baron  wore  several  very  cred- 
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lUble-looking  foreign  decoratioDs.  bj  his  description,  bat  be  bad  tot- 
*^  Mile  de  Stock  is  adorable,''  gotten  to  tell  rae  that  she  was  ai 
thooght  Lonis.  He  had  himself  brown  as  a  Maltese,  When  the 
introdoned  to  the  Baroness,  a  no-  Mass  was  ended,  the  faithful  paaaed 
ble  German  doll,  covered  with  old,  oat,  one  by  one,  before  the  qui- 
smoky  diamonds.  This  worthy  tenses^  who  knelt  at  each  door  of 
woman  pleased  him  at  once.  Per-  the  church.  Dorothea  solidted 
haps  be  might  have  thought  her  their  charily  with  a  look  (nil  of 
rather  stupid,  if  she  had  not  had  worldly  grace, 
so  witty  a  daughter.  Perhaps  I  put  two  cents  in  the  red  velvet 
M'lle  de  Stock  might  have  lacked  purse, —  a  poor  scholar's  mite, 
dignity  in  his  eyes  if  she  had  not  Louis  bowed  to  the  fair  qoeteoee 
bad  so  majestic  a  mother.  as  if  he  had   been   in   a  drawing- 

He  danced  all  evening  with  the   room,  and  gave  a  thousand  fraoe 
pretty  Dorothea,  and   murmured   note. 

many  gallant  words  that  were  very  <'  How  much  have  you  lefl  P  I 
nearly  words  of  love.  She  replied  asked,  as  we  reached  the  vestibule, 
with  a  .  ^uetry  which  showed  no  ^  Thirteen  thousand  francs  sod 
dislike.  The  Baroness  invited  some  cents." 
Louis  to  her  receptions,  which  "It  is  not  much." 
took  place  every  Wednesday :  he  "  It  is  enough.  The  alma  I  be- 
did  not  fail  to  go.  M.  de  Stock  stowed  just  now  will  be  retoroed 
lived  in  the  Rue  de  la  Rochefou-  to  me  a  hundred  fold." 
cauid,  in  a  little  hotel  which  he  I  said  no  more,  but  I  thoaorht  of 
owned.  Louis  knew  ail  about  fur-  Matthew's  ten  francs.  When  we 
niture  since  he  had  bought  his  returned  to  the  Rue  Provence,  mj 
own,  and  he  was  able  to  estimate,  charitable  friend  gave  rae  some 
at  its  proper  high  value,  the  Stock  ideas  about  the  life  led  by  the 
carpets,  curtains,  chairs,  Ssc.  The  Lords  of  Germany  in  their  aoces- 
servants,  in  their  purple  livery,  tral  castles.  He  painted  gloving- 
were  square-headed,  and  with  a  ly  those  great  repasts  watere'i  wiOi 
strong  German  accent  that  de-  the  wines  of  Tokay  and  Jobannit- 
lighted  him.  He  recognized  in  berg ;  those  festivals  brilliant  with 
them  ancient  servitors  of  the  fami-  uniforms  and  ribbons ;  those  as- 
ly,  vassals,  perhaps,  bom  under  the  loons  where  the  Duke  of  Richlies^ 
shadow  of  Castle  de  Stock.  The  court  dress  is  still  the  fashionable 
style  of  the  house  announced  an  costume  ;  and  then  he  turned  to 
income  of  sixty  thousand  francs,  those  wonderful  hunts,  those  tre- 
The  day  on  which  Louis  was  kind-  mendous  battues,  after  which  hares 
]y  welcomed  by  the  Baron,  smiled  are  counted  by  the  thousand,  and 
upon  by  the  Baroness,  and  tender-  nothing  but  venison  is  sold  by  every 
ly  glanced  at  by  their  daughter,  butcher  thirty  miles  around. 
he  might  well  say  without  pre-  Some  days  after  this,  the  Baron 
sumption :  ^  I  have  found  her  T'  came  to  visit  Louis  at  ten  oVlock 
Towards  the  middle  of  January  a.  m.  Such  a  step  was  a  good 
he  knew  that  Dorothea  was  to  omen.  M.  de  Stock  looked  care- 
take  up  a  collection  for  the  poor  fully  about  him ;  any  one  would 
at  Notre-Dame-des-Lorettos.  He  have  thought  himself  in  the  apsrt- 
galloped  me  through  my  break-  ments  of  a  young  man  of  faniilj. 
fast  on  this  Sunday  morning,  and  The  Baron  was  enchanted.  He 
dragged  me  off  at  the  appointed  was  a  good  creature,  this  noble 
time.    I  recognized  MMle  de  Stock  German.    All  the  world  knew  that 
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he  had  heen  a  banker  at  Frank-  your  fortune  insignificant,  I  should 
fort,  and  yet  he  never  spoke  of  his  still  say,  ^^  Dorothea  is  yours.^ 
fortune.  No  one  disputed  his  He  embraced  Louis,  and  the  Bar- 
high  birth,  and  yet  he  never  spoke  oness  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss, 
of  his  titles.  By  these  tokens  **  You  do  not  understand  our  ro- 
Louis  recognized  the  true  gen-  roanUc  Germany,*'  she  said.  *^  This 
tleman.  is  the  way   we   all   fee! — at  least 

On  his  own  side,  my  friend  was  »mong  the  higher  classes." 
too  delicate  to  attribute  to  himself  ^^  the  midst  of  his  joy,  Louis 
an  imaginary  fortune.  He  let  peo-  ^*»  miserable  at  the  thought  of 
pie's  imaginations  run  riot,  but  he  ^^^  deception.  "  I  can't  abuse  the 
boasted  of  nothing.  When  he  confidence  these  honest,  whole  soul - 
spoke  of  his  family,  he  simply  ^  people  place  in  me,"  he  said 
said,  ** My  parents  reside  on  their  to  himself;  "I  should  be  a  scoun- 
estates  in  Bretagne ;"  and  certainly  ^^^^  >f  I  <J>d-''  He  then  added 
this  was  no  falsehood.  I  observed  ^^oad,  "  M.  le  Baron,  the  noble  con- 
to  him  that  in  the  end  everything  fidence  you  have  shown,  forces  me 

must  be  discovered.    "  What  does  to  give  you  some  detail;,;^ 

that    matter,"    he    replied,*  "the  '* M.  le  Marquis,  you   will   seri- 

Baron  is  rich  enough  to  allow  his  o"«^7  disoblige  me  by  your  persist- 

daughter  to   make   a  love-match.  *"oe.     I  shall  begin  to  believe  you 

Dorothea  loves  me :  she  has  told  "'"^  anxious  for   me  to   give  you 

me  so.    When  her  parents  find  out  proofe  of  my  rank  and  fortune." 

that  I  am  necessary  to  her  happi-  Here    the  Baroness  gave   her 

ness,   they    will    overlook    many  "on  in-law  elect  a  look  which  seem - 

things.      Besides,  I   shall   confess  ^  to  ^ay  '*  Don't  insist :  he  is  very 

everything  before  I  marry."  touchy." 

Meanwhile,  they  exchanged  little  ,,  *'^.,|®*   ^^^^"  thought  Louis, 

notes  every  evening  under  the  shad-  we  will  explain  ourselves  on  the 

ow  of  a  handkerchief  or  a  fan,  and  ^%  ^^^  ,^»^"^"S^  ^^«  contract." 

the  Baroness  seemed  to  be  amus-  ^"'  ^^^  ^*''^"  '^^"'^  "^^  ^«*''  ^^ 

ed  with  these   pretiv   tricks:   she  •contract. 

gave  the  reins  to  her  daughter's  ,  .^^j^f  \"  gentlemen,"  he  ex- 
heart,  and  permitted  her  to  adore  cjaimed/' these  engagement  these 
M.  de  Bay.  signatures,  these  guarantees  are  hu- 

'r\            rxi>i*j          e  r^  \.  miliating  precautions.  Do  you  love 

On  one  of  the  last  days  of  Feb-  Doretheaf     Yes.     Does  she  love 

mary,  Louis  took  courage  and  a.k.  ^^^     I  am  certain  of  it.     Why, 

ed  an  audience  of  M.  and  M  me  de  (j,^          ^  ^  ^^^       ^^^^^^^     Jj 

Stock,  who,  forewarned  by   Doro-  ^  ^^^^^            j^^/^.j,  ,j^^   ^ 

thea  received  hira  with  solemn  cor-  ^^jj  ^f^^^^^  ^^^^^^  p^p^^  „      ^ 

^'*"'y-  "  But  if,  sir,  you  are  deceived  as 

**  M.  le  Baron,  M'me  la  Barone,"    to  my  position" 

said  he,  "I  have  the  honour  to  de-  «But,  foolish  boy,  who  can  de- 
mand the  hand  of  your  daughter,  ceivemef     I  have  heard  nothing: 

As  regards  my  fortune" I  know  nothing  of  yqu,  except  that 

The  Baron  interrupted  him  with  you   please  my  daughter,  my  wife, 

a   lordly   gesture.      '*Stop,  M.  le  myself  and  everybody.  I  don't  care 

Marquis  I  beg  of  you.      All   Paris  to  know  anything  more.   Am  I  in 

knows  you,  and  my  daughter  loves  need  of  your  money  ?     If  you   are 

you  :  I  desire   to  know    nothing  rich,  so  much  the  better.      If  you 

more.     Were  your  name  obscure,  are  poor,  so  much  the  worse.    Say 

VOL.  VI.  2 
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as  macb  of  me,  and  we  are   quits,  flageolet  air  peHbrmed   opoo  the 

Let  D8  put  it  on  this  footing:   jon  ophicleide.    You  have  b^ter  an- 

bave  notbing,   my  daugbter    bas  tbors  in  France.     What  think  joo 

DOtliing :  your  name  is  Locia,  hers  of  Balzac  f     He  is  my  speeiality." 

is  Dorothea,  and  I  give  yon  my  pa-  The  conversation  of  the  pretty 

temal  benediction.    Are  you  sat-  Marchioness  and   the   pleasure  of 

i  sfied  !^  dancing  made  me  forget  the  miei 

Louis  wept  for  joy.  Dorothea  of  the  school.  I  got  back  so  hoar 
entered.  **  Come  here,  my  daugh-  too  late,  and  was  under  arrest  lor  a 
ter,"  said  the  Baroness,  ^  Tell  the  fortnight  As  soon  as  I  was  st 
Marquis  that  you  marry  him  not  liberty  I  went  to  see  I/>oi&  I 
for  bis  fortune,  nor  for  bis  name,  found  him  alone,  occupied  in  tear- 
but  for  himself."  ing  his  hair,  which  you  know  wu 

^  Dear  Louis,**  said  Dorethea,  ^1  very  fine, 

love  you  with  my  whole  heart."  ^'  My  friend  !"  he  cried  oot  in  a 

Shetold  the  ezactand  literal  truth,  lamentable  voice,   **I   have  been 

Louis  was  married  in  March :  it  cruelly  deceived." 
was  time !  the  wedding  presents  to  **  Already  P 
his  bride  devoured  the  last  thousand  **'  My  father  in-law  is  as  rich  ss 
francs.    I  was  not  groomsman  on  I,  as  noble  as  I :  he  is  named  Stock 
this  occasion :  the  groomsmen  were  in  one  syllable,  and  his  whole  for 
great  people.     Matthew  could  not  tune  consists  of  twenty  thousasd 
come  to  Paris :  be  could  not  leave  francs  of  debts." 
his  wife.    He  charged  me  to  give  ^  Impossible  !" 
him  a  minute  account  of  the  festiv-  *^By  no  means.    My  wife  toM 
ities,  and  I  believe  I  accomplished  me  the  whole  story  at  once.  There 
my  task  with  success.     Dorothea,  were  not  five  hundred  francs  in  the 
in  her  dress  of  white  uncut   velvet  house  on  our  wedding  day." 
made  a  sensation.    She  was  called  ^  But  the  house  alone  is  worth  s 
the  little  brown  angel.      After  the  hundred  thousand." 
ceremony  there  was  a   dinner  of  ^  It  is  not  paid  for.     Mr.  Stock 
forty   persons  at  the  Baron\  and  wag  rich  five  or  six  years  ago;  be 
Louis  did  me  the  honour  of  an  in-  left  off  business  with  an  income  of 
vitation.     He  presented  me  to  bis  thirty  thousand  francs,  but  he  hss 
wife.    **  My  dear  Dorothea,  this  is  a  rage  for  gambling.    He  plsjed 
one  of  my  old  fchoolmates ;  I  hope  away    everything.      At    the   be- 
that  you  will  welcome  him  warm-  ginning  of  the  winter  nothing  re- 
ly :  our  best  friends  are  not  those  mained  of  his  splendour  but  those 
who    are  the   most   brilliant,   but  ridiculous  orders,  (which  he  boujrbt 
those  who  are   the  most  reliable."  cheap  in  some  of  those  little North- 

*^  Sir,"  said  the  lovely  Dorothea,  em  courts,)  a  few  decent  acquaint- 

^  you  will  always  be  most  welcome  ances,  the  habit  of  spending  monej, 

to  me.     I  hope  that  Louis*  friends  a  passion  for  play,  and  fifty  thoo- 

will  all  be  mine.      Do  you  under-  sand  francs.    He  thought  it  an  in- 

etand  German  !'*  genious  plan  to  lay  out  this  cspitsl 

^  No,  madam,  to  my  great  shame  on  Dorothea,  and  to  come  to  Psni, 

be  it  said.    And  now,  I  particular-  where,  in  that  infernal  Chaaseee  d' 

ly  regret  not  being  able  to  read  Antin  he  expected  to  find  asoD-io- 

'  Hermann  and  Dorothea '  in  the  law  rich  enough  to  take  charge  of 

original."  his  daughter,  feed  and  lodge  him- 

**  Your  loss  is  not  much,  believe  eelf  and  his  wife,  and  to  give  bim 

me.      An    emphatic  pastoral :   a  every  summer  a  few  louis  d'ore  to 
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lose  on  the  batiks  of  the  Rhine,  off  your  new  family  to  Bretagne. 

Is  it  not  infamous  V^  Uncle  Yvon's  house  is  lar^e  enough 

*•  Gently,  gently,"  I  said,  "may  for  all   of  you  :  they   will   add   a 

be  not  be  saying  the  same  of  you  f*  leaf  to  the  table  and  a  dish  to  the 

**  What  a  difference  !     I  did  not  dinner." 

deceive  him.     I   wished   to   show  **  We  should  ruin  them." 

him  frankly  the  state  of  my  affairs.  "  Not  at  all.     Fanny   will   buy 

It  was  be  that  insisted  upon  closing  one  dress  less  every  year,  and  Mat- 

my  lips.     I   know  why   now,  and  thew  will  prolong  the  existence  of 

his  ^  noble  confidence'  no  longer  the  famous  brown  coat" 

astonishes  me.     It  is  he   that  has  *^0h!  I  know  the  goodness  of 

dragged  me  into  this  gulf,  in  which  their  hearts.    But  you  don't  know 

we  are  both  rolling.''  the  Stocks.    My  wife  has  a  love 

^  Have  you  had  any  explanation?"  for  society,  but  her  parents  have  a 

^  I  rushed  after  him  immediate-  rage  for  it.  Mrs.  Stock  passes  hours 

ly  to  overwhelm  him,  and   I  beg  before  her  mirror,  making  curtseys, 

you  to  believe  that  I  did  not  spare  Mr.  Stock  will    never  answer  for 

ray  eloquent  reproaches.     Instead  Bretagne.     He   would  look  glum 

of    recrimination,  do    you    know  in  return  for  the  hospitality  he  re- 

what  he  replied !      He   took   my  ceives,  and  would  reproach  us  for 

hand,  and  in  a  most  friendly,  pa-  the  bread  he  eats." 

thetic  voice,  said,  *^  It  is  great  ill-  '*  Very  well,  leave  them  to  take 

lack.     We  might  each  of  us  have  care  of  themselves  in  Paris,  and 

found  a  fortune  :    it  is   most  sad  carry  off  your  wife.    She  is  young, 

that  we  should  have  met."  she  will  improve." 

"  Very  justly  spoken."  *•  But  I  can't  leave  the  old  man, 

**  What  i«  to  become  of  mef*  on  the  high  road  to  Clichy ;  he  is 

**  Is  it  my  advice  that  you  ask  f"  my  father-in-law,  after  all." 

^  Certainly  :  you  have  not  any-  ^  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  feel 

thing  else  to  give  me."  some  pity  for  him.     But  now,  I  am 

**  My  dear  Louis,   there   is  but  at  the  end  of  my  list,  and  have  noth- 

one  honourable  way  of  ending  this,  ing  further  to  suggest    It  is  your 

Sell  everything — pay  your  debts —  turn  to  invent." 

hide  yourself  in  some  quiet,  cheap  "  I  shall   ask   for  some   place, 

quarter — study,  pass  your  examin-  People  will  suppose  that  I  don't 

ation,  be  a  lawyer.     Gradually —  need  it,  and  they  will   give  it  to 

for  you  have  talent — you  will  re-  me." 

gain   your  lost  time,  and  money.  He  asked  for  a  place,  got  none, 

too."  and  wasted  a  month  in  useless  re- 

^'Yes:  if  I   were  not   married,  searches.      Then    came   a    letter 

My  dear  friend,  you  know  nothing,  from  Matthew.      Fanny   was   the 

Balzac  has  proved  years  since,  that  mother  of  a  glorious  boy.     **  You 

a  single  man  may   attain   to  any-  shall  be  god -fat  her,"  wrote  Matthew, 

thing,  but  a  married  one  wears  out  and  pretty  aunt  Dorothea  will  not 

his  strength   battling  against  the  surely   refuse   to   be    god-mother, 

cook's  accounts  and    the    house-  Make  haste  and  come  to  us ;  the 

keeping  book.     Could   I   live  or  bed  is  ready ;  put  the  horses  to  the 

work  with  a  wife,  a  father-in-law,  carriage." 

and  a  mother-in-law  packed   into  Although  Louis  had  never  found 

some  hole  at  four  hundred  francs  a  courage  to  tell  his  misfortunes  to 

year !     I  should  sink  under  it."  his  family,  the  poor  l>oy  tried  to 

^'Then  try  another  plan.    Carry  keep  up  his  spirits.     While  selling 
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his  pictures  to  get  his  daily  bread,  Mademoiselle  married,  and   what 

he  was  tender  and  devoted  to  his  was  her   htisband^s  business — and 

wife.     Neither  the  present  distress,  what  she  eat  for  dinner,  and  how  long 

'  nor  the  uncertain  future,  could  long  they  staid  here,  and  so  on ;  and 

subdue   his  natural  good  temper,  when  I  found  that  he  was  pumping 

Dorothea  did  her  best^  likewise.  If  me,  I  would  not  say  any  more.     I 

she  wept  sometimes,  it  was  in  se-  did  not  like  the  man*s  looks !     He 

cret.    She  returned  a  portion   of  looks  like  a  rich  man  1  He  wanted 

Louis*     wedding-presents    to    the  Mr.  Matthew^s  address,  but  I  don't 

shopkeepers,  and,  in  spite  of  lower-  know  why  he  wants  it,  so  I  told 

ing  clouds,  the  young  couple  loved  him  I  did  not  know  it,  but  I  might 

each  other,  and  clung  together  like  procure  it,  so  he  handed  me  this 

two  children  caught  in  a  storm.  card,  and  told  me  he  would  pay 

One  Thursday,  at  half-past  one  me  well  if  I  brought  Mr.  Matthew's 

o'clock,  I  was  leaving  the  scho6l,  address  to  him ;  and  I  said,  ^  Sir,  I 

to  pay  them  a  visit,  when  I  met  in  don't  need   your   money;  I   have 

the  very  middle  of  the  Rue  d'Ulm,  two  places  under  Government ; — 

an  old  acquaintance,  whom  I  had  but  I  have  not  read  the  addresa, 

rather  neglected  since  Matthew's  for  a  reason  you  can  understand, 

marriage.  and  I  have  brought  it  to  you." 

"Good    morning.   Little  Gray-  Hereupon,  Little  Gray- beard  pro- 
beard,  were  you  coming  to  see  me  r'  duced  a  large  glazed  visiting  card, 

^  Yes,  sir,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  on   which    was    engraved,   Louis 

meet  you,  for  I  wish  to  ask  your  Bourgadb,  Hotel  des  PrinceM. 

advice."  ^  Louis  Bourgade !"  cried  Little 

^  Nothing  has  happened,  I  hope  ?  Gray-beard  ;  '  that  must  be  a  rela- 

Your  wife  is  well  ?    You  still  work  tion." 

for  the  city  of  Paris?"  '*  Hotel   des   Princes,"  I  cried, 

**  Still,  sir;  and  I  flatter  mjself,  *Uhat  must  be  a  rich  relation." 

that  my  wife  and   I  flourish  our  **He  might  have  come  sooner, 

brooms  in  a  way  that  does  you  hon-  when  those  poor  ladies  were  starv- 

our.  No  one  can  ever  reproach  you  ing.    Now  they  don't  need  him." 

for  placing  us  under  government."  '*  That    is,    probably,    why    he 

"  You  owe   me  nothing.  Little  comes  at  all,  my  dear  Little  Gray- 

Gray-beard."  beard.      However,  he   shall   hare 

^Is  Mr.   Matthew  well?     And  the  address.     I  will  go  to  the  Ho- 

the  ladies  V  tel  des  Princes,  and  have  a  talk  with 

^  Thank  you.    Mr.  Matthew  has  this  gentleman.  If  anything  comes 

a  son,  and  all  the  family  are  in  of  it,  you  shall  hear  from  me." 

perfect  health."  '*  A  rich  relation,"  I  thought,  as 

**  Now,  sir,  this  is  what  I  have  I  walked  along.    **  That  is  a  piece 

to  tell.    This  morning,   my  wife  of  luck  that  won't  fall  to  Louis,  I 

and  I  had  just  got  home,  and  were  fear." 

about  to  eat  our  soup,  which  she  I  asked  for  M.  Bourgade,  and 

had  put  in  the  bed  to  keep  warm,  was  conducted   to   a  magniflcent 

when  in  walks  a  gentleman — a  gen-  suite    of  apartments,  where    this 

tleman  about  my  age  and  size — ^and  lordly  gentleman  kept  me  waiting 

asks  me  if  I  lived  here  when  M'me  fully  ten   minutes,  which   I  occu- 

Bourgade  was  in  the  house.     At  pied  in  villifying  him,  in  a  style  of 

first,  I  answered  him  right  straight  vigorous    indignation    worthy    of 

^^  yes."    And  then  he  began  to  ask  Jean  Jacques  Kousseau. 

about  this  and   about  3jat — who  When  the  door  opened,  I  gave 
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▼ent  to  my  rhetoric.    I  was  young.  Thanks:  good-bye:  I  shall   soon 

I  was  enthusiastic.    I  did  not  even  see  you  again.** 

look  at  my  interlocutor:  my  eyes  "Stop,  if  you  please.   You  must 

only  served  to  launch  thunderbolts,  not  rush  off  in  this  way   and  fall 

I  presented  myself  as  an  old  friend  upon  them  at  Auray  like  a  bomb- 

of  M'me  B6urgade   and    of   her  shell.    You  will    be    taken  for  a 

daughter.    I  drew  a  pathetic  pic-  ghost :  you  will  kill  your  wife  and 

ture  of  their  poverty,  their  cour-  daughter,  and  the  peasants  will  kill 

age,  their  misery,  their  virtue.  You  you.     Sit  down  and  tell  me  your 

may  well  imagine  that  I  did   not  history.     How  did  you  escape  the 

spare  the  colours,  I  did  not  use  neu-  shipwreck?    On  a  hencoop?  on  a 

tral  tints.      I   often   repeated   the  broken  mast  ?" 

name  of  Bourgade,  and  each  time  '*  Neither.    I  was  not  on  board. 

in  Italics.  We  stopped  a  week  at  Rio  Janeiro : 

I  produced  a  great  effect  M.  I  fell  in  with  some  old  French 
Bourgade  buried  his  face  in  his  acquaintances  established  there, 
hands:  he  seemed  overwhelmed,  among  others  a  man  named  Char- 
Then  I  told  of  Matthew^s  ten  francs,  lier.  He  persuaded  me  to  stop 
of  all  his  privations,  although  he  there,  to  construct  my  Bourgade- 
never  bore  the  name  of  Bourgade,  Separator  at  Rio,  where  I  could  get 
Excellent  Matthew  1  He  robbed  workmen,  instead  of  going  on  to 
himself  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  California.  Rio  was  on  the  route 
while  others  could  not  spare  their  to  San  Francisco ;  people  would 
superfluities  I  Finally,  he  had  supply  themselves  from  me  on  their 
married  this  deserted  orphan  :  he  way  to  the  mines.  He  offered  him- 
had  conducted  her  to  Auray,  to  the  self  as  my  partner  ;  I  accepted  all 
home  of  his  ancestors:  he  had  his  plans,  and  the  house  of  Char- 
given  her  a  name,  a  future,  a  fami-  lier,  Bourgade  <&;  Co.  is  well  known 
ly !  **  And  now,  Fanny  De  Bay,  a  at  the  Bourse.  I  soon  made  five 
happy  wife,  a  happy  mother,  needs  millions.'' 

no  one*s  assistance,  and  can  afford  **  What !    you    are    worth   five 

to  disdain  the  kindness  of  a  selfish  millions?" 

world,  especially  of  those  who  call  ^  Better   than   that ;   but   what 

themselves  Bourgade t"  matters  it!    Tell  me  by  what  ter« 

M.  Bourgade  lifted  his  head,  and  rible  ill-luck  my  letters  have  never 

I  saw  his  face  bathed  in  tears.    **It  been  answered  ?" 

is  my  daughter,^  he  said :  *^I  thank  ^  No  doubt  you  will  find  them 

jOQ  for  loving  her  so  much.     My  all  in  the  post-office.    The  news  of 

dear  boy,  let  me  embrace  you."  the  loss  or  the  ^ Belle  Antoinette' 

I  did  not  ask  him  why,  nor  how,  came    rapidly    to    Paris.     When 

he  came  to  be  alive;  I  made  nei-  your  first  letter  arrived,  probably 

ther  questions  nor   objections;   I  those  ladies  had  left  their  lodgings, 

seized  him  around  the  neck  and  I  suppose  they  did  not  give  their 

kissed    him    six    times    on    both  new  address,  fancying    that  they 

cheeks!  had  nothing  to  expect  from  any 

However,  my  first  emotion  pass-  one." 

ed,  I  looked  at  him    with    such  ^  You  have  no  idea  what  I  have 

astonishment   that  he   could    not  suffered !      To   write  during   two 

help   seeing  it.     ^'I  will  explain  years  without  reply !     The  cholera 

everything,"  he  said,  **but  I  have  of  1849  here,  made  me  pass  many 

not  time  now.    I  am  off  to  Auray :  a  sleepless  night.     Finally,  I  in- 

think  of  my  wife    and  daughter!  serted   an   advertisement    in    the 
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^  Pretae '   and    the    ^  Constitution-  a  dowry  of  two  millions  upon  his 

nel.'     No   one  noticed    it     You  daughter,   Matthew   was    covered 

don't  read  the  papers  anj  of  jou  V*  with  confusion.    ^  Good  Heavens T 

^*I  don't  very  often,  and  those  he  cried,  **!  am  a  perftict  intri^er; 

ladies,  never."  I    have  taken   advantage    of  my 

"  I  read  them  all.    It  was   the  good  looks  to  marry  a  fortune." 

"  Sidole  "  that  told  me  of  Fanny's  The  DeBays  have  built  a  magni- 

marriage.      But    now,   what    are  ficent  residem^e :  the  great  heaaty 

your  plans  for  me  f     I  must  go.'*  of  their  house  is  that  there  are  no 

My  plan  was  that  he  should  take  poor  around  it.  Matthew  is  dow 
Louis  with  him.  It  was  all  easily  a  doctor:  there  are  not  in  France 
explained  and  arranged.  We  went  two  physicians  as  rich  as  he.  nor 
to  Louis,  and  some  hours  later,  he,  four  as  laborious.  Fanny  has  a 
M.  Bourgade  and  Dorothea  were  great  many  children.  Louis  no 
on  their  way  to  Auray.  AtVannes,  longer  thinks  of  imitating  Henry 
M.  Bourgade  got  out,  and  the  de  Marsay;  he  has  two  daughten^ 
bride  and  groom  went  on  to  pre-  and  begins  to  be  a  little  stout  be- 
pare  for  the  approach  of  the  un-  low  the  waistcoat ;  for  these  rea- 
expected  guest.  We  were  afraid  sons  he  lives  in  Bretagne  with  his 
to  be  too  precipitate.  Louis  ar-  family.  He  has  a  hundred  tboa- 
rived,  as  he  had  predicted,  in  a  sand  francs  a  year,  because  Mat- 
carriage,  but  it  was  one  that  M.  thew  has  that  income.  Mr.  and 
Bourgade  had  hired  and  conveyed  Mrs.  Stock  have  crossed  the  ocean, 
with  them  by  railroad.  and  the  former  has  a  place  in  M. 

When  Dorothea  vaguely  began  Bourgade's  ^tory.    He  makes  a 

to  suggest  that,  perhaps,  M.  Bour-  great  deal  of  money  and  gamblei 

gade  was  not  dead,  his  supposed  it  all  away.    Little  Gray-beard  and 

widow  murmured  in  return,  '^Per-  his  wife  no  longer  inhabit  the  Ru 

haps."     She  was  so  accustomed  to  Traversint :  \\  you  wish  to  make 

happiness  now,  that  no  joy  seemed  their  acquaintance  you  must  ^  to 

impossible.      Gradually,  by   little  Auray.    They  are  still  remarkable 

and  little,  hope  entered  these  brave  for  their  talent  for  sweeping,  and 

hearts,  and  by  the  time  M.  Bour-  keep  the  house  wonderfully  clean. 

gade  appeared  at  Auray,  his  wife  Five  or  six   times  a  year  I  hava 

and  daughter  exclaimed,  naively,  newa  of  my   friends.      Yesterday 

^  We  knew  you  were  not  dead."  they  sent  me  a  barrel   of  oysters 

M.  Bourgade  has  not  the  air  of  and  a  case   of  sardines :  tbe  sar- 

a  prince — far  from  it ;  neither  has  dines  were  excellent,  but  tbe  ojs- 

he  the  manners  of  a  parvenu.    He  ters   had    spoiled    on    the   road, 

deserves  to  have  such  a  sonin-law  What  a  world  of  disappointnaeots 

as  Matthew.     When  he  bestowed  this  is  I 
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[The  following  beautiful  and  feeling  sketch  of  the  life  and  death  of  one  among 
the  youngest,  but  most  highly  endowed  of  the  authors  of  Virginia,  will,  we  are 
sore,  be  read  with  general  interest. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  upon  the  ravages  made  by  death  in  the  distinguished 
iamtly  to  which  Mr.  Edward  St.  Greorge  Cooke  belonged.  It  seems  to  us  but  as 
yesterday,  that  we  were  startled  by  the  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  Philip  Pen- 
dieton  Cooke,  in  the  very  vigour  of  his  manhood,  and  the  maturity  of  his  exqui- 
site genius,  -  and  now,  the  latest  scion  of  the  house,  which  from  generation  to 
generation,  has  given  some  gallant  soldier,  or  wise  scholar  to  add  lustre  in  action, 
or  in  thought,  to  the  already  bright  annals  of  "the  mother-State," — has,  in  the 
"dew,  and  spring-time  of  his  youth,"  been  takei)  from  the  friends  who  loved  him, 
and  the  country  he  would  have  honoured  still  further  by  his  labours. 

We  believe,  that  but  two  males  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Cooke  family  now 
remain — ^Jno.  Esten,  whose  rapid  and  brilliant  success  as  a  novelist,  has  been  par- 
alleled by  but  one  other  instance  in  the  history  of  Southern  literature — and  his  ci- 
der brother,  Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army,  distin- 
guished for  his  services  on  our  Western  frontiers,  and  more  recently,  for  bis  calm 
courage  and  determination,  during  the  troubles  in  Kansas,  where  the  difficult 
task  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  "of  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  Adminis- 
tration." 

Long  may  the  brothers  live,  and  continue — one  in  the  study,  the  other  in  the 
field — to  maintain  the  hereditary  reputation  of  their  race,  by  winning  fresh  laurels 
for  themsekes,  and  for  the  Slate,  towards  which,  it  is  evident,  they  cherish  a  sin- 
gle-hearted and  passionate  devotion,  not  common  in  these  "evil  days,"  when 
selfishness  and  venality  appear  to  have  banished  true  patriotism  forever  from  the 
land.— £^.  RusstU.] 

EDWARD   ST.    OSORGB    COOEB. 

In  December  of  the  last  year,  the  February,  1836.  He  was  erlucated 
guild  of  Southern  letters,  lost,  in  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
the  person  of  Edward  St.  George  afterwards  served  for  a  time  in  an 
Cooke,  a  young  but  accomplished  engineering  corps;  but  this  was, 
member,  who  should  not  be  per-  ere  long,  abandoned  for  the  study 
mitted  to  pass  away  without  some  of  medicine.  At  the  age  of  about 
notice,  however  brief,  of  his  career,  twenty;  he  entered  the  Medical 
He  was  one  of  a  family  of  brothers  College  at  Richmond,  and  attended 
whose  names  are  familiar  in  litera-  a  course  of  lectures  there.  His 
ture — Philip  Pendleton  Cooke,  the  health  had  been  for  some  time  del- 
accomplished  author  of  "  Florence  icate,  however,  and  he  was  arrested 
Vane,"  and  John  Esten  Cooke,  by  an  attack  of  heart  disease,  which 
whose  admirable  romances  of  Vir-  nearly  terminated  fatally,  and  left 
ginia  life  are  so  well  known,  and  him  a  confirmed  invalid.  Retir- 
8o  popular  in  the  South.  His  fath-  ing  to  the  house  of  his  brother, 
er  was  the  late  John  R.  Cooke,  Dr.  Cooke,  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Esq.,  an  eminent  counsellor  in  the  Anne  B.  Cooke, at  the  "Vineyard," 
higher  Courts  of  Virginia;  his  in  Clarke,  he  passed  bis  time  in 
mother,  Maria  Pendleton,  daughter  the  leisurely  pursuit  of  art  and  let- 
of  Judge  Philip  Pendleton,  of  ters;  dying  at  the  last  named 
Berkeley,  a  nephew  of  the  Revolu-  place  on  the  1st  of  December,  1859, 
tionary  leader.  of  the  disease  which  had  so  long 

Edward  St  George  was  bom  at  afflicted  him.    Such  is  a  meagre 

his  father's  residence,  "  Glengary,"  outline  of  the  life  of  this  young 

in    Frederick,   Va.,  on    the   28th  gentleman,    who,  at    the    age   of 
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twenty- tbree,  bud  secured  not  odIj  Though  ezoeedingly  tianqiin  and 
the  warm  devotion  of  all  who  knew  nerene  in  his  bearing,  and  noted 
him,  bnt  in  addition  to  thia,  a  pro-  for  the'  nnaiwiming  and  exqoisite 
minent  place  in  the  rising  genera-  coortesy  of  bis  addreiss,  his  will  wai 
tion  of  Southern  men  of  letters,  iron,  and  would  have  fitted  him,  io 
He  was  the  author  of  that  ezqui-  another  sphere,  and  on  any  grest 
sitely  pathetic  sketch  in  Harper*i  crisis  in  public  afikirs,  for  the  l^ider- 
Magazine,  entitled  **In  Memo-  ship  of  men  twice  his  age.  That  til 
nam,**  and  of  other  pieces  in  the  who  knew  him  will  recognize  the 
same  periodical,  in  the  Knicker^  truth  of  this  statement,  we  are  wdl 
bocker,  and  various  publications  of  convinced  ;  and  it  will  serve  to  ex- 
the  South.  His  sketches  were  plain  the  very  unusual  degree  of 
characterized  by  .a  delicacy  of  influence  which  he  exercised  for  a 
touch,  and  an  artistic  symmetry  person  so  youthful.  This  strikiog 
which  will  entitle  them  to  a  highly  moral  and  mental  organization  was 
honourable  place  in  any  collection  rounded  into  symmetry,  by  a  deep 
which  aims  to  present  the  literary  and  undemonstrative  piety.  He 
productions  of  Virginia.  Their  pa-  became  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
thos  is  natural,  tender  and  unforced  Church  a  year  or  two  before  hit 
— the  occasional  touches  of  humour  death,  but  he  had  always  been  re- 
subtle  and  richly  suggestive.  In  ligious  in  his  feelings.  We  think 
addition  to  this,  Mr.  Cooke  was  an  that  few  human  beings  of  deq>  na* 
accomplished  designer  with  the  ture  are  otherwise.  He  proved  ihe 
pencil,  and  wiled  away  many  hours  strength  and  depth  of  his  religioas 
of  his  tranquil  retirement  in  this  convictions  upon  his  death  bed, 
agreeable  pursuit.  It  was  as  a  and  at  the  moment  when  he  ex- 
friend  and  relative,  however,  that  pired.  The  shadows  before  him 
he  shone  in  the  most  charming  and  did  not  disturb  his  equanimity  io 
endearing  light  We  know  what  the  least  degree.  He  was  **  as  hap- 
we  write,  and  by  no  means  indulge  py  as  he  wanted  to  be,'*  he  said, 
in  eulogy,  when  we  declare  that  and  the  clasped  hands,  and  the 
the  s«ntimentinspired  by  the  young  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  often  indi- 
author,  partook  of  the  tenderest  cated  the  direction  of  his  thoughts, 
devotion  and  the  deepest  respect  In  this  tranquil  state  of  mind,  with 
We  have  good  reason  to  be  assured  only  occasional  attacks  of  pain,  he 
that  he  was  inexpressibly  dear  to  saw  the  beautiful  landscape  of  the 
his  friends,  and  above  all,  to  his  Shenandoah  valley  fade  away  into 
widely  extended  circle  of  relations,  the  chill  panorama  of  winter.  He 
who  mourned  for  him,  and  still  had  loved  it  long,  and  rejoiced  in 
mourn,  as  the  last  hope  and  pride  its  serene  loveliness, but  bethought 
of  an  honourable  race.  The  ex-  of  leaving  it  without  any  regret, 
quisite  texture  of  his  moral  nature,  quite  convinced  in  his  heart  of 
the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  hearts  that  a  fairer  land  awaited 
the  tenderness  of  his  affections,  him.  At  last,  surrounded  by  friends 
conciliated  this  feeling  of  strong  who  were  heart  and  soul  devoted  to 
personal  attachment;  and  his  men-  him,  and  holding  the  hands  of  his 
tal  organization  added  an  earnest  brothers,  and  the  sister  who  had 
respect.  There  was  a  noble  man-  nursed  and  cherished  him  with  a 
hood,  a  greatness  of  character,  and  mother's  inexpressible  tenderness, 
an  unyielding  strength  of  will,  he  expired  tranquilly,  with  as 
where  principle  was  involved,  little  effort  as  an  infant  falling 
which     made    him     remarkable,  asleep. 
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We  are  told  that  the  favourites  be  more  than  supported  by  all  who 

of    Heaven    pa9s    awaj   in   their  were    thrown   with   this  eminent 

joath.     It  seemed   so  with  him.  youn^if  Virginian.     It  is  rather  but 

His  life  was  a  benefaction  to  those  a  faint  expression  of  the  truth  con- 

who  knew  him,  and  his  death  a  cerning  him.    In  Virginia  letters 

tranquil  passage  from  earth  to  hea-  and  society,  his  death  leaves  a  gap 

ven.     We  have  written  no  mere  which  it  will, doubtless^  be  difficult 

eulogy.    What  is  here  stated  will  to  again  fill. 


THE  8TLPB  IN  THB  LAUREL  TREE. 


Theresa  a  Sylph  who  dwells 

In  the  laurel  tree, 
A  inarTel  of  beauty — 

A  Joy  to  see ; 
In  the  sun-burst  bright, 
In  the  soft  moonlight. 
Or,  the  starry  watch  of  the  middle-night, — 

She  dims  the  morn, 
The  stars,  the  moon, — 

And  a  glow  from  her  eSry  eyes  is  born. 
More  warm  than  June — 
And  richer  than  tints  of  the  Tropic  noon. 

II. 

• 

A  genial,  gladsome  Sylph  is  she, 
The  type  of  a  joyous  destiny ; 
Fly  hither  and  thither 

Her  tresses  wild — 
Like  the  unbound  locks 

Of  a  careless  child. 
Whom  the  wooing  winds  embrace, 
And  oh !  her  face,  her  exquisite  face ! 

Through  all  its  mirth, 

And  its  tinffe  of  earth. 

Ethereal  glory  gleams, — 
Ah  !  just  the. glory  that  sometimes  dawns 
O^er  the  lucid  heights,  and  the  glimmering  lawns 

Of  the  mystic  land  of  dreams. 

III. 

There's  a  Sylph  who  dwells 

In  the  laurel  tree, 
A  marvel  of  beauty — 

A  Joy  to  see ; 
At  eventide,  ^ 

When  the  sun  is  low. 

And  the  south-west  breezes  faintly  blow. 


1 
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I  behold  her  gltde, 
AU  glorified 

In  the  passionate  pathos  of  parting  Day, 
Up  on  a  path  of  fire; 
And  she  drinks  from  the  golden  skies. 
As  from  depths  of  Paradise, 
Strange  airs  whose  silvery  burdens  rise 

Oh !  far  away ! — 
From  the  innermost  heart  of  the  Spirit  choir. 

That  circles  and  sings 

With  a  splendour  of  wings, 
And  a  gunh  of  song, 
Which  the  arching  domes  of  the  Hearen  prolong, 

The  triumphs  of  dying  Day, 

The  Day  beloved, 
Ere  his  latest  pomps  expire. 

IT. 

But  when  the  gradual  darkness  falls, 
And  the  pulsing  lights  on  the  fields  of  space, 
Betoken  the  reign  of  stars, — 

When  the  awiul  voice  of  the  night-wind  calls 
On  the  spirits  of  sin,  and  the  fiery  cars 

Of  the  meteor-demons  rush  and  hiss, 

To  sink  in  the  gulfs  of  a  black  abyss, — 

The  Sylph,  with  her  snowy  wings  at  rest, 

And  safe  as  a  bird  in  its  auiet  nest, — 

Murmurs  a  song,  by  the  fairies  sung, 

Age^  agone,  when  the  world  was  young; 

Oh !  the  magic  sweetness, 

And  rare  completeness ! 

The  even  flow,  as  of  streamlets  rolled 

Over  sands  of  gold, 

Which  make  that  melody  finer  far 

Than  the  lays  of  mortal  maidens  are. 

V. 

The  strain  hath  a  lulling  sound, — 
The  Morphean  touch  of  languid  notes; 
And  my  soul  on  the  tidal  music  floats 

Slowly,  peacefully, 
As  barks  that  traverse  a  breexeless  sea, 

But  conscious  of  tife 

Divorced  from  strife. 
In  the  spell  of  a  bliss  profound. 

VI. 

A  sigh !  and  the  spell  hath  passed  \ — 

I  turn  to  meet  the  Orient  eyes 

Of  her  I  love,  with  an  arch  surprise, 

Turned  full  on  mine ; 
And  I  thrill  with  the  warmth  of  white  arms 
About  shoulder  and  neck ;  I  start  and  say, 
**  You  are  fairer,  wife,  than  the  fairest  Fay. 

And  what  are  the  charms 
Of  sylphs  and  sprites, 
What  are  they  all  to  the  dear  delights 

Born  from  the  touch  of  thy  tender 
And  the  kiss  of  thy  lips  divine  \ 
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ROLLAy  OR  THK  SIRGTB   OF   MALTA. 


MO.  IV. — Cenduded. 


We  must  pass  aver  the  space  and  the  losses  on  both  sides  bad 

of  many  days — eventful  days  in  been   severe,    but,    particularly 

the   history    of   Malta    and    of  those    of    the    Turkish     army, 

Christianity — days  of  strife  and  wiiich  were  very  considerable, 

struggle  between  the  Cross  and  The  morale  of  the  latter  was  de- 

the  Crescent,  in  which  the  hand-  stroyed,  and  it  was  with  the  ut- 

ful   of  heroic  defenders  of  the  mostdifficulty  they  could  be  pre- 

former  had  resisted  the  utmost  railed  upon  to  renew  the  com- 

efibrts    of  the   Mehomedans  to  bat.       Yainly    had    Mustapha^ 

break  their  serried  ranks.    After  Dragut,  Hassan  and  a  few  more 

the  fall  of  San  Elmo,  the  Turk-  of  the  other  leaders,  tried  to   in- 

ish  commander  had  lost  no  time  fuse  some   of  their  own  perse- 

in  investing  the  forts  and  town  verance   and   courage   into  the 

on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  veins  of  their  followers.     Each 

bay,  and  in  attacking  them  with  time  that  they  went  forward^  it 

Tigour ;  for  they  were  aware  that  was  with  more   reluctance,  and 

the  Viceroy  of  Sicily  was  daily  ihe  time  seemed   near  at  hand 

expected,   with   powerful    rein-  when  complete   disorganization 

forceraents    to    the    Christians,  must  take  place.     Under  these 

which    would    render    fruitless  circumstances,  a  council  of  war 

all   further  attempts   upon   the  was   held,   in   which    Dragut's 

fortress,  or,  indeed,  compromise  genius^  seconded  by  the  Aga  of 

their  own  safety  upon  the  island,  the   Janisaries,    prevailed    over 

Strong  batteries  had  been  skill-  more   irresolute   opinions ;    and 

fully  erected  upon  commanding  it  was  decided  to  give  the  army 

hills,  on  both  sides  of  the  bay,  a  respite  of  a  few  days,  during 

which  poured  an  incessant  hail  which    time    their    slumbering 

of  iron  and  marble-balls   upon  fanaticism  would  be  roused  by 

the  battlements,   opening   wide  all   possible   means;  while,   by 

breaches,    through    which    the  bringing  more  cannon  from  the 

storming-parties  could  gain  an  ships,  which,  since   the  fall   of 

entrance.     And,  night  and  day,  San    Elmo,    had     entered     the 

the   roar  of   the    artillery   was  second  bay,  where  they  lay  in 

heard,  only   slackening  during  security,    more    powerful     bat- 

the    battles,     to     re-commence  teries  would  be  erected,  which, 

when    their    troops    had    with-  in  a  few   hours,    would    batter 

drawn.     Several   of  these   had  down    the    strongest    ramparts, 

already  been  given  and  repulsed,  New  and  broad  trenches    were 
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to   be   opened  nearer  the   has-  happiness   that  awaited   RoIIa, 
tions,  to  facilitate  the  approach  at  his  side.     The  grieviDg  soiil 
of  the  assailants  and  ofier  them  is     like     the     parched     earth, 
more  protection  against  the  fire  which    feedeth     the    withering 
from  the  forts.     And,  by  his  ad-  plant,  and  refuseth,  at  first,  to 
▼ice,  a   number  of   boats  were  receive    the    refreshing    waters 
actually  drawn  over  the  tongue  from  above,  until  a  drop  of  the 
of  land  separating  the  two  bays,  reviving  liquid  has  gently  filtered 
by  means  of  which  the  Turkish  through,  when  the  rest  is  speed- 
admiral   would    send    across   a  ily  absorbed.      With  Blanche's 
strong  party  of  seamen  to  divert  sweet  words,  hope  entered  the 
the  strength   of   the  Christians  fair   bosom,   and    the    drooping 
from    the   main    attack.      With  head  was  again  revived,  and  she 
such  vast  preparations,  the  cou-  listened  with  eagerness  to  all  her 
rage  of  the  army  had  again  been  friend  could  tell  her  of  him  who 
partly  renewed,  and  they  seemed  was  all  to  her.     Together,  they 
eager  to  be  led  forward  to  what  prayed  his  God  to  bless  him  and 
was  now  considered  certain  vie-  to  protect  him  in  the  pending 
tory,  and  the  assault  was  ordered  battles.      Blanche     shared    the 
for  the  succeeding  day.  comfort    she     had     given    her 
Blanche  had  been  faithful  to  friend ;  for,   although  she   well 
her  promise  to  the  knight :  she  knew  there  was  no  hope  that  her 
had   met    Rolla   on   her  return  love  could  ever  be  returned,  (she 
from   escorting    him,   and    had  could   no   longer  conceal   it  to 
never  since  left   her   side.     At  herself  she  loved  him  passion- 
first  the  despair  of  the  Moorish  ately,)    yet     she      rejoiced     in 
maiden — who  fully  believed  she  Rolfa's  reviving  happiness,  and 
had  parted    with  her  lover  for-  prayed   that   they   might    meet 
ever — had   assumed    that    fear-  with   no    more   disappointment, 
fully  quiet  stage,  in  which  a  cer-  while  she,  poor,  suffering  heart, 
tain  wild  and  haggard  look  of  would  await  them  in  some  hap- 
the  eye,  and  the  pallid  cheek,  pier  world.     How  often,  when 
are  the  only  signs  of  the  ravages  all   earthly   hope   has  fled  our 
of    anguish    within.      No    tear  bosom,  heavenly  comfort  is  there 
could   flow   from   the   parching  to  fill  its  place, 
heart  to  give  it  relief ;  no  words        The  eve  of  the  terrible  and 
of  comfort  yet  found  a  respond-  final    assault   had   arrived,  and 
ing  chord.     As  Rolla  had  told  rumours  of  its  mighty  prepara- 
the  knight,  love  upon  her  sunny  tions  had  reached  the  inmates 
land  was  a  thing  that  consumed  of   the   garden,   and   had    filled 
the  heart,  unless   refreshed  by  them  with  apprehensions  at  the 
the   loved    presence.      But  wo-  fate  which  awaited  all,  should 
man's   endearing    ways,    when  the  Turks  succeed,  and  their  fair 
assisted    by  the  soothing  influ-  cheeks  had  blanched  at  the  ter- 
ence  of  true  religion,  can  ever  rible  danger   which   threatened 
soften  the   harsh   edges  of  the  the  devoted  Christians.     Rolla's 
most    poignant    grief^   and   en-  heart  was  divided  and  tortured, 
lighten    the   darkest    shades   of  between  the  desire  to  go  and  die 
despair.     And  Blanche  was  one  at  the  side  of  her  lover,  and  her 
of  the  sweetest  of  her  sex  ;  she  duty  to  her  father,  against  whose 
spoke  of  the  chevalier — of  his  party   she   could   not  dream  of 
world-spread  renown*  and  of  the  raising  her  hand.    She  had  com- 
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municated  her  perplexity  to  her  as:  pray  that  the  Christians  may 
friend,  who  had  advised  her  to  triumph,  for  there  the  cause  is 
remain   inactive,   and    trust    to  just.'' 

God,  when  a  messenger  was  an-  ^  And,  helieve  me,  they  will  tri- 
nounced  from  Dragut,  summon-  umph  in  the  end.  But  if  thou 
ing  his  daughter  to  lead  her  goest  and  defend  not  thy  life,  thou 
body-guard  to  the  morrow's  wilt  certainly  be  slain." 
charge.  After  a  moment  of  *'My  destiny  calls  me  P  solemnly 
thought,  she  had  replied  that  replied  the  other,  "I  may  not 
she  would  be  there.  avoid  iL" 

*^  Thou  ?"  cried  Blanche.  **  Thy  destiny,  Rolla,  is  in  thy 
^^  Didst  thou  say  thou  wouldst  be  God's  hand  :  he  wields  it  at  his 
there  to  lead  thy  men  against  pleasure.  By  prayers  and  hie  per- 
the  Christians  V*  mission  it  may  be  averted." 

^^Yes I  my  sister, I  will  be  there :  ''Thinkest  thou  so?"  eagerly 
the  men,  thou  knowest,  will  be  cried  Rolla.  "  Oh !  then  pray,  pray 
there  whether  I  lead  them  or  not :  for  me  1"  and  she  bent  her  head 
I  go,  but  not  a  drop  of  Christian  over  her  hands  and  remained  si- 
Mood  shall  stain  my  sword."  lent  a  while ;   then  with  a  deep- 

**Thou  wouldst  not" added   drawn  sigh,  she  added,  "  to-raor- 

Blancbe,  hesitatingly.  row  decides  my  fate  in  this  world." 

**  Neither  will  I  betray  the  trust  All  that  night  the  cannon  in- 
reposed  in  me,"  continued  the  cessantly  hurled  their  huge  balls 
Moor.  '*  Blanche,  if  the  Moslem  of  iron  and  marble  upon  the  strong 
triumph  to-morrow  there  will  be  a  walls  of  the  different  fortresses, 
fearful  massacre  of  the  Christians,  shaking  them  to  the  very  founda- 
I  go  to  save  life,  if  I  may.  Per-  tions.  Flashes  of  light  from  the 
haps  the  blessed  Mother  may  lead  j^^piDg  muzzles  illumined  the  lines, 
me  to  where  I  can  save  him  even  where  lay  the  different  batteries 
with  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  I  which  surrounded  them.  Upon 
Think  ot  the  happiness  to  die  for  the  hills,  across  the  bay,  and  the 
him !"  arms   of  the   hay,  even  from  the 

*^0h  1  why  may  I  not  go  with  ruins  of  San  Elrao,  all  was  in  a 
thee!"  fervently  exclaimed  Blanche;  blaze  of  fire,  while  the  deafening 
^  perhaps  my  entreaties,  my  prayers,  roar  of  the  ponderous  basilicas 
might  save  a  life  a  thousand  times  were  heard  to  the  very  shores  of 
more  valuable  than  mine."  Sicily.    Nor  were  the   Christians 

"  Poor  tender  blossom !"  replied  slow  in  replying  to  them  :  their  ar- 
Rolla,  ^  the  first  blast  of  the  storm  tillery,  served  with  energy  by  skill- 
would  sweep  thee  from  the  earth,  ful  gunners,  was  pointed  wherever 
like  the  mist  before  the  Sirocco  !  a  flash  would  show  the  presence  of 
and  thy  entreaties  would  fall  upon  a  battery,  and  did  considerable 
their  ears  like  the  dew  drops  of  execution,  shattering  their  works 
heaven  upon  yon  flinty  rock!  blows  and  silencing  many  of  their  guns, 
alone  can  rule  them !"  The  town  of  II  Borgo,  in  the  centre 

^Nay!  think  not  so,  dearest  of  which  was  situated  the  palace 
Rolla,  for  the  wildest  beasts  of  the  and  head-quarters  of  the  Grand- 
desert  have  been  known  to  yield  Master  de  La  Valette,  was  almost 
their  prey  to  the  Virgin's  prayers!  laid  in  ruins  by  the  enormous  balls 
The  power  of  God  is  infinite/'  of  the  basilicas,  beneath  which  the 

^  Stay  then  here,  and  pray  for  modest  houses  crumbled  as  though 
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built  of  sand  ;  and  the  most  timid  tiams   with  whom  be  was  a  roost 
and  helpless  portion  of  the  women  popular  officer,  and  held  in  high 
and  children  had  clustered  around  esteem.      And  the  Grand-Master, 
the  palace,   like  sheep   around  a  after  hearing  as  much  of  his  ad- 
faithful  dog  in  times  of  danger.     II  ventures    as  Raonl    had   thought 
Borgo  was  situated  upon  a  narrow  proper  to  relate,  had  warmly  we!- 
tongue    of   land   fonne^l   by   two  comed  him  as  a  host  in  himaelt 
small   branches   of   the  principal  At  his  side  was  the  old  Count  de 
bay,  and  at  the  extremity  of  which  Castellanes,  whose  heart  yet  freshly 
was  the  strong  castle  of  San  Ange-  bleeding  at  the  loss  of  his  daugh- 
lo,   which   commanded   the  town,  ter,   whom   he  thought  entombed 
the  bay  and   its  anns,  and  com-  beneath   the   ruins  of  the  Italian 
pletely  defended  the  first  from  any  palace,  from  which  she  had  been 
attack  upon  three  sides:  the  fourth,  taken  by   the  daring  pirate,  was 
or  land  side,  depended  for  its  pro-  now  filled  with  joy  to  know  that 
tection  upon  the  Bastion  of  Castile,  she  was  alive  and  in  safety,  and 
which  had  resisted  many  rigorous  eager  to  press  her  once  more  in 
assaults  from  the  Turks.     If  it  fell,  his  arms;  but,  at  the  present  mo- 
the  whole  land  force  of  the  enemy  ment,  they  thought  and  spoke  only 
could  be  brought  against  the  town,  of  the  probable  attack  of  the  next 
and  if  that  was  taken,  the  doom  of  day,  and  of  the  means  of  resisting 
the  others  was  sealed.    Thus  the  it  to  the*  best  advantage, 
communications  between  the  differ-  La  Vallette,   although  cheerfal 
ent  places  occupied  by  the  Chris-  and   confident  when  speaking  to, 
tians   had  not,  and   could  not  be  or  exhorting  the  men,  was,  never- 
interrupted  without  the  fall  of  some  theless,  apprehensive  of  the  resolls 
of  them,  which  catastrophe  it  was  of  the  coming  contest ;  and  to  the 
of  vital  importance  to  prevent.   As  officers  now  going  the  rounds  with 
no  attack  was  anticipated  during  him,  his  earnest  tones  and  troubled 
the   night,  the  Grand-Master  had  brows     had     fully    revealed     bis 
divided  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  Uioughts,  which,  indeed,  he  did  not 
into  three  watches,  that  all  might  wish  to  conceal  from  tliem.    The 
have   the  needed  rest  to  prepare  night  was  cloudless  and  still,  and 
them  for  the  battle  of  the  next  day.  would  have  been  dark  were  it  not 
The  old  commander  himself,  ac-  for  the  constant  flashes  of  the  can- 
companied  by  some  of  his  highest  non,  and  the  glare  of  the  missiles 
officers,  had  walked  or  ridden  the  and  fireworks,  as  they  crossed  each 
entire  night  from  town"to  fortress,  other  on    their  errands  of  death 
from  battery  to  battery,  inspecting  and  destruction, 
all,  dire<;ting  changes  in  some,  ex-  The  knights  were  returning  (o 
horting  the  men  to  do  their  duty  the  palace,  and  were  croesing^  the 
as  became  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  or  "  Place   d'Armes,"   in  front  of  it, 
praising  others  who  well  deserved  when  their  attention  was  attraet- 
his  praises.     lie  was  everywhere,  ed  by  a  considerable  commotion 
saw  everything,  and  sleep  or  rest  among  the   crowd  of  women  and 
were  luxuries  of  which  he  seemed  children,  who  had  left  their  min- 
never  to  partake.  ous  and  tumbling  homes,  and  con- 
Most    prominent   among  those  gregated  upon  the  place  as  afiTord- 
who  accompanied  him,  was  Raoul  ing  a  shadow  of  protection.   Tliey 
de  Kergolet,  whose  sudden  and  un-  rode  up,  and,  upon  inquiry,  dis- 
expected  re-appearance  was  hailed  covered  that  a  prisoner  had  been 
with  surprise  and  joy  by  the  Chris-  taken,  and  was  being  conveyed  to 
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the  Commander  for  examination,  penterl   a  crime,  may  never  again 

when  those  who  guarded  him  had  commit  the  same." 

been  assailed  by  the  mob,  and  liad,  "'  What  hast  thou  to  communi- 

with   great  difficulty,  saved   him  cate :  but  take  care  that  thou  speak- 

from  being  torn  to  pieces.    At  the  est  the  truth :  thy  head  is  not  over 

well  known  voice  of  the  Grand-  strong  on  thy   shoulders.     Speak 

Master  the  clamour  ceased,  and  the  and  be  brief.'^ 

crowd  opened  a  way  for  him.     He  ^  My  lords,  your  enemies  have 

spoke  kindly  to  them,  and  said  he  made  immense  preparations  for  an 

desired   to  examine  the  prisoner,  attack  to-morrow  :  their  fanaticism 

who  might  have  something  of  im-  has  been   excited   to  the  highest 

portanc«  to  communicate,  which  pitch  :  at  the  dawn  of  day,  they 

might  be  the  means,  perhaps,  of  will  simultaneously  rush  upon  you 

saving  their  own  lives,  and  advised  from   all  points,  and  the  greatest 

them  not  to  gather  in  numbers,  show  will  be  marie  against  the  fort 

lest  they  should  attract  the  atten-  upon  the  hill  that  you  call  of  St. 

tion  of  the  enemy,  who  would  be  MichaePs,   where  Mustapha   him- 

sure  to  point  their  guns  upon  them,  self  will   command.     But   be   not 

and   he  desired   each   and  all  to  deceived :   'tis  but  a  faint  to  draw 

spend  the  night  in  prayers  for  the  your  forces  and  your  attention  to 

success  of  their  defenders,  and  to  the  point  furthest  removed  from 

put  their  trust  in  God  for  the  rest,  the  others.    When  that  is  attained, 

They  dispersed,  blessing  the  **  holy  at  a  signal  from  the  summit  of  a 

man,''  as  they  called  him.  high  hill,  Dragut,  the  corsair,  and 

The  knights  returned  to  the  pa-  Hassan,  the  great  Aga  of  the  Jani- 

lace,  and  when  they  had  all  taken  saries,  will  rush  at  the  head  of  their 

their  seats  around  the  table  in  the  men,   the  flower   of  the  Turkish 

council     hall,    the    prisoner    was  army,  upon  the  Bastion  Castile,  the 

brought  in.      **He   swam   across  key  of  your  stronghold,  and  will 

the  bay,  my  lord,"  said  the  leader  carry  it  by  a  '  coup  de  main.^  And, 

of  the  guard,  and  was  taken  as  he  simultaneously,   two   thousand  se* 

landed  upon  the  shore  near  San  lect  men  from  the  fleet,  led  by  Piali 

Angelo;  he  said  he  had  matters  of  himself,  will  cross  the  narrow  bay 

importance  to  impart,  and  we  lost  in  boats  and  attack  the  Spur  fort 

no  time  in  bringing  him  here."  from  the  sea-side,  near  which  they 

^It  is  well,"  replied  the  Grand-  can  easily  gain  a  landing.     Dragut 

Master:  **then,  in  a  stern  voice —  has  sworn  to  carry  the  Bastion  or 

**Fellow,  who  art  thou  ?"  die :  Hassan  swears  not,  but  he  is 

'*This  morning  I  was  one  of  the  always  the  last  to  retreat.    Believe 

Corsair's  lieutenants :  now  I  am  a  me,  there  is  danger  for  the  Bas- 

deserter,"  boldly  replied  the  man.  tion." 

^  Why  hast  thou  deserted  !"  ^  Hast  thou  aught  else  to  say," 

^To  return  to  my  allegiance  to  inquired  the  Grand- Master,  sternly. 

my  God."  ^^I  have  spoken   all  I  had  to 

"Thou    art,    then,  a  vile  rene-  tell." 

gade."  "  Lead  the  man  to  San  Angelo, 

"  I  am  so  no  longer,  my  lord."  and  see  that  he  escapes  not." 

^  I  know  not  how  to  trust  thee :  "  My  lord,  I  had  hoped  to  be 

he  who  has  once  betrayed  his  God,  allowed  to  die  to-morrow  for  that 

may  again  do  it"  God  I  have  so  long  offended  1" 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  he  who  has  re-        *'  Nay !  fellow  before  that  privi- 
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lege  be  gnnted  thee,  we  most  be  a  Tigoroos  asHuili  opoa  tbe 

cerUtn  that  tboa  art  tnie,**  replied  lion  of  St.  Micluiel,  while  snaller 

the  Gnuid-M aster ;  **  thy  head  an-  forces  bad  anailed  the  other  poiatB 

iwers  for  the  correctnesB  of  thj  Misoeptible  of  attack.    The  com- 

tale  r     The  deserter  bowed  low  maoder,  de  La  Yallette,  had  taken 

aod  was  led  away.  his  stand  upon  the  militair  sqoare 

"  A  well-laid  plan,  by  my  sonl,**  of  the  town  of  D  Boigoi,  as  wang 

cried  the  Grand-Master,  and  wor-  the  most  central  point  to  israe  bis 

thy  of  a  better  canse.    Signor  de  orders.    A  page  held  his  charcrer, 

Zanognerra,  yon  have  work  before  while  he  himself  was  seated  by  a 

you«^  small   table,  with  his  secretary,  a 

^  I  trust,  my  lord,  that  the  dog  youth  of  great  beauty  and  promise, 

will  keep  his  word  for  once,  to  take  seated  in  front  of  him,  ready  to 

my  Bastion   or  die,"  replied  the  write  such  orders  as  would  need 

bold  Spaniard.  **•  Methinks  the  lat-  being  written ;  a  few   tall   trees, 

ter  will  be  bis  only  chance.**  partly  shattered   by  cannon  balls, 

'*!    have  crossed   swords  once  spread  above  head   and  afforded 

with  the  chivalrous  Aga,  and  owe  them  a  shade,  and   screened  the 

him    my    life,**    observed    Raoul,  party  from  the  view  of  the  enemy's 

^and  I  would  fain  meet  bim  again  gunners.     Near  him  was  a  small, 

in  all  courtesy  upon  the  ramparts  but    select    number   of   mounted 

of  Castile."  knights  as  a  reserve,  and  at  the 

**  Nay  I  Messire  Chevalier,"  an-  hesid  of  which  he  had  placed  the 
swered  the  commander,  **  thy  pre-  Chevalier  de  Eei^let,  after  hts 
sence  is  required  elsewhere.  Don  return  from  the  erection  of  the 
Antonio  de  Zanoguerra,  do  you  re-  masked  battery  near  the  Spur; 
pair  forthwith  to  your  Bastion,  and  they  formed  a  striking  contrast  with 
see  that  all  your  arms  and  ammu-  the  crowd  of  terrified,  wan,  haggard 
nition  are  in  convenient  places,  women  and  children,  who  huddled 
and  easy  of  access.  Be  sure  also  together  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
to  provide  wine  and  water  and  square ;  some  weeping,  others  pray- 
other  refreshments,  and  to  place  ing,  until  some  stray  ball  would 
them  where  the  men  can  use  them  fall  in  their  midst,  and  ploughing  its 
with  ease,  for  they  will  often  renew  bloody  way  through  the  dense 
the  wasting  strength.  Count  de  mass,  scatter  them,  screaming  and 
Castellanes,  the  Chevalier  de  Eer-  running  in  all  directions  to  crowd 
golet  will  accompany  you  to  the  again  together  further  off.  AH 
Spur.  Cannon  must  be  dragged  around  seemed  in  a  blaze;  volleys  of 
in  silence  to  the  water's  edge,  and  musketry  succeeded  each  other  in 
erected  in  such  a  place  that  a  rapid  succession,  and  the  artillery 
masked  battery  will  destroy  the  poured  forth  its  thunders '  with 
boats.  I  will  visit  you  in  a  short  scarce  a  moment  of  intermission, 
time.  Messires  Knights  your  dif-  ceasing  only  when  the  contending 
ferent  stations  have  been  assigned  parties  had  joined  in  band  to  band 
you ;  repair  to  them  without  de-  conflict :  then  the  cries  of  defiance 
lay,  and  may  the  Almighty  take  and  hatred,  the  groans  and  screams 
you  all  under  his  blessed  care."  of  the  dying  and  of  those  tranapled 

The  day  at  last  dawned,  the  sun  under    foot,    the    clash    of    steel 

rose  bright  and  hot,  and  the  attack  against  steel,  and  the  irregular  dis- 

had   commenced   as   the  deserter  charges  of    musketry,   formed    a 

had  foretold.      Mustapha,  leading  more  fearful  din  than  the  heart- 

the  main  Turkish  corps,  had  pushed  stirring  roar  of  the  artillery.     A 
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dense  smoke  had  settled  over  the  uproar,  which  could  tel!  what  was 

place,  and,  at  times,  rendered  in-  going   on.      A    messenger    came 

▼isible  objects  but  a  short  distance  from   Don   Csesaro.     t. Numerous 

off,  and  increased  the  confusion,  if  boats,   laden  with    infidels,  came 

possible,    by   the    uncertainty   in  swiftly  rowing  across  the  water, 

which  each  were  thus  left  of  the  San   Angelo   and   the  Spur  each 

fate  of  the  others.     Constant  mes-  poured  showers  of  balls  upon  them ; 

aengers  went  to  and  from  the  cx>m-  but,  from  the  direction  and  eleva- 

mander  to  the  different  forts,  con-  tion   of  the   guns,  but   few    told, 

▼eying  orders  or  receiving  tidings.  They  were  already  near  the  walls 

and   many   of  the  braver  women  of  the  fortress,  and  cries  of  exulta- 

h ad  devoted  themselves  to  the  con-  tions  arose  from  the  boats,  when 

▼eyance   of  ammunition    and   re-  lo !  a  dense  volume  of  white  smoke 

freshments  to  the  troops,  or  carry-  rolls,  as  though  disgorged  from  the 

ing   off  the  wounded  and  taking  very  sand  upon  the  water's  edge, 

care  of  them,  while   not  a  few  of  followed  by  a  thunder  that  shook 

them,   with   a   courage  often  dis-  the  earth  I  stood  upon,  and  drove 

played   by  their  sex,  had   armed  the  waters  from  the  land.     I  knew 

themselves  and  fought  behiud  the  not   whence  it  came,   and    cried 

ramparts.  *  miracle.'     The  sea  is  strewn  with 

"  The  day  waxes  hot,**  observed  fragments  of  boats ;  with  dead,  or 

the  old  commander,  **  would  that  drowning  men ;   with  limbs   torn 

some  friendly   breeze   would  clear  from   the  body,  or  carcasses  fear- 

tbe    smoke  ;'•  then    addressing   a  fully  mangled.     Some  cry  for  help, 

knight,  he  added — **  urge  the  wo-  to   their  comrades,   while   others 

men  on  with  refreshments  for  our  sink,  with  curses  and  imprecations 

men   in   St.  Michael's.    Mustapha  upon  their  drowning   lips.      One 

perseveres  in  his  attack."  half  the  boats  have  disappeared  ; 

A  messengercame,  running  in  hot  but,   heedless  of  their  comrades' 

haste    from    San   Angelo :    ^  My  fate,   the   others    stopped    but    a 

lord,   boats  are  putting  out  from  second  in  surprise,  and  then,  with 

the  other  side  of  the   bay  with  a  fearful  yells,  kept  upon  their  course; 

large    body    of   men,   and   direct  and  Don  Cffisaro  sent  me  to  relate 

their  course  to  the  Spur  !'*  what  I  had  seen,  but  still  cannot 

**  It  is  well,"  coolly  replied  the  explain." 
Grand-Master ;   "  return    to    your        "  Return  again,  my  friend,  and 

post."  bring  us  more  such  news,"  said  La 

The  man   looked   aghast,   but,  Valette  to  him. 
accustomed  to  implicit  obedience,        But  Don  Cassaro  himself  was 

bowed  low,  and  retired.  seen    hurriedly    coming    towards 

'*Our  deserter  is   true!      Don  them.     "My  lord,"  he  cried,  when 

Csesaro,   hasten   to    a   convenient  near  enough,  **  the  rest  of  the  infi- 

place,  and  let  me  know  the  result  dels  have  effected  a  landing,  and, 

of  their   reception." But  very  by  their  numbers,  have   repulsed 

few  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  a  our  men,  who  bravely  defended  the 

terrible  discharge  of  artillery  was  battery ;  others  are  still  coming." 
heard  in  the  direction  of  the  Spur.        "  Chevalier    Raoul,"    snid    the 

**  Ah  !"   exclaimed    Raoul,    **  the  Commander,  "  take  thou  one-half 

Count  has  spoken."    All  were  now  our  reserve,  and  support  the  Count" 

eager  to  know  the  results  bf  the  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed, 

discharge,     and    tried    to    catch  and  Raoul  disappeared  in  the  thick* 

•ome  sound,  amidst  the  universal  ness  of  the  smoke. 
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Messenger  upon  messenger  had  Grand-Master  began  to  hope  that 

been  sent  to  the  Grand-Master,  from  the  Moslem  had  been  repulsed,  and 

the  bastion  of  St.  Michael,  asking  would    not     again     renew     their 

for  reinforcements,  as  the  Turks  in-  efforts,  when  a  terrible  explosion 

cessantly  returned  to  the  charge  from  that  quarter  shook  down  the 

with     fresh     men    and    renewed  tottering  walls    of   the    buildinffs 

vigour,  and  the  garrison  was  ex-  around,  and  made  the  earth  tremMe 

hausted.    At  last  de  La  Valette  under-foot    For  the  space  of  a  few 

drew  some  men  from  San  Angelo  seconds,  all  was  hushed  in  utter 

and  sent  them  there ;  but  it  was  a  dismay  :  consternation  was  painted 

a  mere  handfull ;  and  his  heart  was  upon   all   countenances,  for   none 

filled   with  anguish  at  the  sight  of  knew  the  cause  or  consequences  of 

the  desperately  wounded  who  were  the  explosion.    Was  it  uie  maga- 

brought    for    attendance    to    the  seine  of  the  fort  ?  or  a  mine  sprung 

Pktce  (TArmee — the    dead    were  by  the  enemy  ?  or  a  countermine 

lefl  where  they  fell.  fired  by  the  garrison  ?     A  breen 

By  the  terrible  din   upon  and  partly  cleared  the  smoke,  and  the 
around  the  strong  Fort  of  Castille,  erect  walls  could  be  diml^  seen, 
he  had  become   aware  that  the  while  the  struggle  seemed  to  be 
meditated  attack  had  taken  place,  still  going  on. 
and  his  attention  was  chiefly  di-  *' Thank  God,  for  his  goodness!" 
reeled  to  that  quarter,  as  he  dread-  exclaimed  the  Grand  Master,  aloud, 
ed  the  combined  efforts  of  the  best  raising  his   hands  to  Heaven — a 
Turkish  troops,  led  by  their  best  deep  "•  Amen "  was  responded  by 
oflScers ;    but  his  aids  had,  again  those  around, 
and  again,  brought  cheering  word  At  that  moment  a  man,  covered 
from  Don  Antonio  and  Zanoguarra.  with  smoke  and  blood,  was  seen 
Every  attempt  of  the  enemy  had  running  towards  them,  with  every 
been   baffled   by  the  precautions  appearance  of  terror  upon  his  lace. 
taken,  backed  by  the  courage  and  ^  My  lord — my  master  I"  he  cried, 
strength  of  the  invincible  garrison  when  yet  some  distance  off^  **  fly 
of  Spanish  veterans.     Not  an  inch  to  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo ;  save 
could  the  equally  courageous  ene-  your  precious  life  and  the  women ; 
my  gain  upon  them,  spite  of  all  the  bastion  is  taken  I"     And,  ns 
their  efforts  and  perseverance.  The  though  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
day  had  become  intolerably  hot,  words,  a  breeze  sprang  up,  and, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  the  com-  blowing  away  the  smoke,  revealed 
bat  must  soon  cease,  from  the  mere  the  broad  Turkish  standard,  float- 
exhaustion  of  the  contending  par-  ing  alofl  upon  the  summit  of  the 
ties.    There  was  scarce  a  breath  ramparts.    A  cry  of  horror  bofst 
of  air  to  blow  away  the  dense  and  from  the  multitude  around,  and  a 
stifling  smoke  which  had  settled  rush    was    made    by  the    panic- 
upon  the  entire  battle-ground ;  and  stricken  mob  for  the  Castle  of  San 
the  Christians  could  not,  perhaps,  Angelo. 

have  so   well   resisted   the    over-  The  old   commander,  howeiFvr, 

whelming  number  and    persever-  seizing  his  battle-axe,  cried  at  the 

ance  of  their  assailants,  had  they  top  of  bis  voice,  pointing  to   the 

not  been  provided  with  water  and  bastion :    **  Yonder  is  where    we 

wine,  which  was  brought  to  them  must  fight  and  die :  follow  me,  all 

by  a  number  of  fearless  women,  my  brave  men.     Thou,  John,''  he 

The  uproar  upon  the  bastion  had  added,  speaking  to  the  youth  who 

considerably    subsided,    and     the  had  actecl  as  his  secretary,  **  fij  to 
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the  Spur,  and  order  de  Kergolet,  blow,  which  was,  however,  parried 
with  Dia  reserve,  to  our  support,  at  with  ease,  and,  to  his  astonishment^ 
all  hazards."  not  returned,  the  Moor  seeming  to 
A  few  minutes  carried  them  to  seek  some  other  foe.  The  crowd 
the  ramparts,  where  the  well-  separated  them.  The  Grand- Mas- 
known  cry  of  the  Commander  of  ter  had  succeeded  in  etfecting  a 
St  John  cheered  the  drooping  junction  with  the  Spaniards,  and, 
spirits  of  the  overwhelmed  garri-  together,  they  had  furiously  rushed 
son.  The  explosion  had  been  upon  the  Janisaries,  whose  ranks 
caused  by  the  springing  of  a  mine  gave  way  before  the  irresistible 
by  the  Janisaries,  who,  profiting  by  charge,  leaving  their  dead  strewing 
the  dismay  and  surprise  of  the  the  ground.  Hassan,  with  prodi- 
Christians,  had  rushed  into  the  still  gies  of  valour  and  strength,  had 
Biuoking  breach  ere  the  besieged  kept  his  ground,  almost  alone,  in 
well  knew  what  had  happened,  the  midst  of  the  Christians,  dis- 
and,  fighting  now  upon  more  equal  daining  to  retreat,  and  beating 
terms,  their  superiority  in  number  down  all  who  ventured  within  his 
told  fearfully  upon  the  Spaniards,  reach.  Vainly  had  his  devoted 
in  their  heroic  efforts  to  drive  them  men  charged  upon  the  Christians, 
back.  Inch  by  inch  the  Moslem  to  extricate  him.  He  roust  have 
TDade  their  bloody  way  upon  the  fallen,  had  not  the  furious  on- 
ramparts,  leaving  piles  of  their  slaught  of  the  corsairs  compelled 
dead  at  each  step.  In  the  mean  the  Christians  to  face  them  with 
time  the  corsairs,  headed  by  the  greatest  part  of  their  men. 
Dragut,  had  been  enabled  to  gain  Again  did  Zanoguerra  meet  the 
a  footing,  also,  upon  the  ramparts;  young  Moor,  and  again  did  he  aim 
and  the  Christians,  now  attacked  at  him  blows  accustomed  to  fell  all 
upon  both  flanks^  had  been  formed  who  received  them  ;  but,  as  before, 
into  a  square,  by.  their  brave  they  were  parried,  and  not  re- 
leader,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  turned.  The  gallant  knight  was 
the  Moslem  could  not  break  their  mystified,  but  forbore  to  strike 
ranks.  It  was  at  this  critical  mo-  again  one  who  returned  not  his 
ment  that  the  cry  of  La  Vallette  blows.  Each  minute  thinned  the 
was  heard  by  the  Spanish  captain,  ranks  of  the  Christians ;  though, 
He  replied  by  his  own  :  *'  Ah  1  San  nothing  daunted,  they  ever  and 
lago,  San  lago  Tfispafllo.  Cour-  anon  rushed  forward,  cutting  fear- 
age,  my  brave  men,  we  are  rescued ;  ful  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  their  ene- 
we  will  yet  beat  them."  They  re-  mies,  which  closed  again  as  dense 
doubled  their  efforts :  their  oppo-  as  ever,  whilst  they  receded  to 
Bonts yielded  before  them,  although  their  square,  still  fewer  in  number, 
pressed  from  behind  by  their  ad-  Completely  surrounded,  no  hope 
▼ancing  men.  De  Zanoguerra  of  escape  was  left  to  them,  and 
aingled  out  a  Moorish  chieftain,  they  fought  with  the  fury  of 
who  always,  in  the  front  rank,  was  despair.  Suddenly  a  cry  was  heard 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  in  the  rear  of  the  corsairs.  A 
his  chivalric  appearance,  and  a  tall,  thrill  ran  through  the  ranks  of  the 
white  plume  in  his  helmet.  An  Christians.  It  was  repeated: 
escutcheon,  with  three  golden  "  Notre  Dame  de  Kergolet,  to  the 
crescents  upon  a  field  of  white,  rescue.''  The  effect  was  like 
was  upon  his  left  arm,  while  in  his  magic  Shouts  from  the  square 
right  he  held  a  Damascus  sword,  greeted  it  with  cries  of  "  San  lago  1 
The  Spaniard  dealt  him  a  terrible  San  lago  1"  and  ^  Christus !"  from 
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the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  cor-  God  P  cried  the  knight,  his  axe  still 
sairs  were  dismayed ;  they  hesi-  npraised,  ^  Rolla,  what  dost  tho« 
tated,  and  seemed  spell- bound,  heref  A  cry  of  angraish  bunt 
Ag^in  the  cry  was  heard  nearer,  from  the  corsairs  when  they  saw 
almost  in  their  midst '  Their  their  beloved  chief  (all,  and,  with 
masses  swayed  to  and  fro;  some  a  rush,  they  snrronnded  his  body 
were  already  moving  to  the  scarp,  and  bore  it  off.  The  rest  offered 
ready  to  leap  over,  when  Dragut*s  bat  little  more  resistance,  and  re- 
thundering  voice  recalled  them,  treated  in  good  order  to  their 
He  pushed  forward  through  their  trenches  to  mourn  over  their  leader, 
disordered  ranks,  eager  to  oppose  Raoul  now  joined  the  knot  of 
the  weight  of  his  presence  to  the  other  warriors,  who  still  held  oat 
rescuing  party,  calling  upon  them  against  the  stout  Aga  and  his 
to  follow  him.  The  white-plumed  Janisaries.  He  approached  the 
chieftain  was  at  his  side.  In  a  few  Grand -Master,  and  entreated  hia 
seconds  they  had  reached  the  ad-  to  withdraw,  and  leave  to  him  tbs 
vancing  knights,  before  whom  all  care  of  clearing  the  bastion.  The 
fled,  or  fell,  and,  backed  by  the  old  knight  mournfully  shook  his 
numbers,  made  a  firm  stand.  The  head,  and,  pointing  to  the  Turkish 
Chevalier  de  Kergolet,  whose  standard,  still  waiving  upon  the 
sword  had  been  broken,  fought  parapet,  said  :  "  Thou  wouldst  not 
with  his  ponderous  battle-axe,  each  have  me  leave  that  accursed  rtf 
stroke  of  which  levelled  a  man  to  over  our  heads  T  **  There  it  shafl 
the  earth.  The  fierce  and  enraged  not  remain  long,"  cned  the  other; 
pirate  singled  him  out,  and,  forcing  and,  followed  by  a  fsw  of  the  bold- 
nis  way  to  him,  raised  his  enor-  est  knights,  he  leaped  upon  the 
mous  sword,  and,  with  the  whole  scarp,  spite  of  the  opposition  and 
of  his  almost  superhuman  strength,  blows  of  the  Moslem,  who  were 
aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  ere  there  in  crowds,  and  who  made  a 
Raoul  was  aware  of  his  presence,  desperate  resistance.  He  hewed 
which  must  have  ended  the  knight's  his  way  through  the  living  mass, 
career,  had  not  a  sword,  flashing  until  be  reached  the  neighboo^ 
from  behind  the  pirate,  with  singu*  hood  of  the  staff;  here  a  terrible 
lar  dexterity,  averted  the  irresistt-  struggle  ensued,  and  such  was  the 
ble  blow,  which  only  carried  off  a  number  and  fury  of  the  enemy, 
portion  of  the  crest  from  his  hel-  that  it  might  have  ended  flitally  to 
met.  Raoul  turned  like  a  chafed  the  Christians  had  not  de  La  Val- 
lion,  and,  whirling  his  battle  axe  lette  himself  advanced  upon  the 
above  head,  struck  a  blow  at  the  flank  of  the  Turks,  with  as  many  ss 
corsair  which  would  have  crushed  could  follow  him.  The  masses  open- 
an  anvil :  again  was  a  sword  inter-  ed ;  the  staff  was  reached,  over  a  pile 
|K>sed  between  the  weapon  and  the  of  bodies,  and,  atone  blow,  levelled  to 
victim.  The  coarse  of  the  axe  was  the  ground  and  trampled  under-foot 
changed,  and,  instead  of  the  head  A  shout  of  triumph  arose  from  the 
for  which  it  was  aimed,  it  struck  garrison,  which  was  answere<]^  fu 
the  massive  chest  of  the  pirate,  and  and  near,  by  all  who  saw  it  £i!]. 
he  fell  at 'the  knight's  feet.  As  Hassan  made  an  ineffectual  attempt 
quick  AS  thought  the  axe  was  raised  to  recover  it ;  but  the  spirit  of  his 
again  for  a  finishing  blow  ;  but  the  men  was  broken.  They  still 
Moor,  whom  Raoul  had  not  seen,  fought ;  bat  sullenly  and  in  re- 
sprang  over  the  body,  crying:  treat.  He  vainly  endeavoured  to 
^  Raoul,  spare  my  father.**     ''Oh  I  rally,  and  bring  them  again  to  the 
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charge  ;  they  refused,  and  he  was  We  will  now  leare  the  battle- 
compelled  to  follow,  bat,  like  the  ground,  and  return  to  RoUa's  grotto, 
tiger,  slowly,  and  striking  at  any  where  Dragut,  mortally  wounded 
who  had  the  temerity  to  approach  and  insensible  from  the  time  he 
too  near.  The  battle  was  now  at  had  fallen,  had  been  carried  by 
end  in  the  bastion,  and  the  clarions  her  orders:  his  men  had  laid  him 
and  kettle-drums  of  the  Turks  upon  the  same  couch  upon  which 
sounding  the  retreat  from  all  the  Raoul  bad  once  lay,  and  retired 
hills,  proclaimed  another  victory  into  the  garden,  where  they  walked 
of  the  Christians — dearly  bought,  up  and  down  the  alleys  to  the 
however ;  for  their  ranks  had  been  great  terror  of  Rolla^s  maids,  who 
cruelly  thinned,  and  many  of  their  had  clustered  in  a  comer  of  the 
best  knights  had  fallen.  The  wo-  room,  where  their  mistress  was. 
men  came  rushing  in — some  seek-  Near  the  pirate's  bed  knelt  two 
ing  a  husband,  or  a  brother,  or  a  figures :  Rolla  in  knightly  array  of 
father,  and  uttering  heart-breaking  mail  and  steel,  had  removed  her 
lamentations,  or  cnes  of  joy,  when  helmet,  and  with  her  head  bent  upon 
they  found  them.  Others  brought  the  bed,  seemed  in  the  greatest 
wine  and  water,  which  they  dis-  agony  of  distress.  The  other  was 
tribuled,  indiscriminately,  to  all,  or  Blanche,  who,  with  the  character- 
attended  to  the  wounded,  and  istic  charity  of  the  Christian  wo- 
fttauncbed  the  flowing  blood.  The  man,  bad  forgotten  that  the  sufferer 
men  had  formed  into  small  groups  was  a  deadly  enemy,  and  with  the 
upon  the  battlements,  and  spoke  tenderest  care,  had  removed  the 
over  the  deeds  and  events  of  the  heavy  steel  plate  from  the  injured 
day,  and  the  principal  knights  had  and  bruised  shoulder  and  chest, 
assembled  around  the  Grand  Mas-  and  had  bathed  the  wounds  and 
ter,  whose  eyes  wandered  from  one  the  temples  with  a  cooling  liquid ; 
to  the  other,  and  seemed  to  seek  now  she  was  pressing  with  a  soft 
one  who  was  not  there.  All  knew  spunge,  a  reviving  dnnk  upon  the 
he  thought  of  his  dearly-loved  dry  lips — and,  for  a  long  time,  it 
nephew,  the  youthful  secretary,  seemed  as  though  the  sufferer  was 
but  dared  not  ask  for  him.  Some  passed  revival,  and  that  all  her 
men  mournfully  brought  a  body  care  was  bestowed  in  vain;  but 
from  where  the  Turkish  standard  after  a  while,  the  lips  moved  as  if 
had  been  planted.  They  laid  it  to  swallow  a  drop  of  the  water ; 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  old  man.  Blanche  continued  her  exertions, 
He  gazed  in  silence  upon  the  beau-  and  pressed  more  upon  them, 
tiful  countenance,  and  tears  gather-  They  moved  again,  a  sigh  was 
ed  in  his  eyes,  which,  brushing  breathed,  and  then,  one  or  two 
away,  he  said :  **  Why  should  I  incoherent  syllables  were  uttered, 
weep  more  for  thee,  when  so  many  The  pirate  opened  .his  eyes,  and 
of  my  children  have  fallen  around  looked  wildly  around,  until  they 
me.  They  were  all  dear  to  my  rested  upon  her  face.  I31anchewas 
heart  Thy  will  be  done,  oh  1  my  frightened,  and  her  hand  trembled 
€rod."  And  he  turned  to  give  his  as  it  pressed  the  sponge  upon  his 
orders;  for,  although  the  battle  throbbing  temples;  she  felt  that 
was  over,  there  was  work  yet  to  the  dreaded  eyes  were  rivetted 
be  done.  The  attack  might  be  re-  upon  her,  and  she  dared  not  look 
newed  at  any  moment  before  or  up,  but  conscious  of  her  duty,  she 
during  the  night,  and  it  behooved  kept  on  with  it.  Rolla  had  ap- 
him  to  prepare  for  it.  preached  her,  and  taking  one  of 
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ber  fntfaer^s  hftods,  bathed  it  with       ^  And,  I  tell  thee,  fool,  let  me  at 

cool  water.  least  die  in  peace,  if  I  am  to  hare 

'*  Father  I  my  father  T  she  said,  none  hereafter :  what  hope  is  there 

leaning  over  him,  ^do  you  know  for  a  wretch  like  roe  f* 
your  Rolla?**  "Dragut,  Grod  has  bid  m  hope 

Dragnt  signed  that  he  did.  for  forgiveness,  even  at  the  eleventh 

^  Speak  to  me,  and  tell  me  that  honr !     It  is  true  tbon  hast  led  a 

you  are  better,^  she  said  implor-  wretched  life ;  it  is  true  thoa  hast 

ingly.  sinned    much    against   Him — bat 

The  pirate  shook  his  head,  and  that  tear  I  saw  but  now  in  thine 

with  some  effort  said,  **  There  is ... .  eye — the  first,  perhaps,  thou  hart 

no  better  for  me ... .  in  this  world,  shed  in  many  years — that  tear  of 

....  I  feel  already  the  torments ....  repentance,  for  I  know  it  to  be  snch, 

of  hell ....  here,"  and  he    placed  has  been  carried  upon  the  wings  of 

his  hand  upon  his  chest.  angels  to  the  feet  of  the  throne  of 

Blanche  quickly  drew  from  her  Grace!    Oh  I  let  it  not  plead  there 

bosom  a  small  vial,  and  first  cross-  in  vain  for  thee  ^ 
ing  herself,  she  removed  the  stop-       Dragut  gazed   upon  the  sweet 

per,  and  held  it  an  instant  to  his  and  eament  face  which  spoke  to 

nostrils,    and    removed   it   again,  him  ;  at  last  he  said  :    ^  Maiden ! 

Dragut  looked  at  her  in  bewilder-  thou  knowest  not  the  extent  of  my 

ment,  and  then  said,  ^  Oh  I  that  is  villany,  else   thou  hadst  not  bid 

heaven  P*     There  was  a  silence  of  me  hope  I  But  yes !  yes !  thy  words 

aminute  or  two— the  females  kneel-  must  be  true,  for  thou  art  one  of 

ing  at  his  side,  while  he  gazed  from  Heaven^s  own  an^ls.  Thou,  whom 

one  to  the  other.    Presently,  a  tear  I  have  so  much  injured,  and  whom 

gathered   in   his  eye,   and   rolled  I  have   wished  to  ruin;  thou  for 

down  his  cheek.     Blanche  saw  it,  whom  I  had  reserved  the  worst  USOb 

that  first  tear  of  a  hardened  heart;  that  could  befall  thee,  I  find  now 

she  took  bis  rough  hand  in  hers,  at  my  dying  bed-side,  relieving  my 

and  said  to  bim  :  insufferable  agony  by  what  means 

"  Dragut !  thou  art  not  prepared  I  know  not,  recalling  me  to  life  that 

to  meet  thy  God  !"  thou  mightst  speak  words  of  hope 

'^Speakest  thou  in  derision, maid-  and  comfort!     Oh!  thou  art  not 

en  ?     L  the  renegade,  the  pirate,  human !  thou  hast    forgiven   my 

the  blasphemer,  the  murderer,  as  crimes  against  thee :  surely,  surely 

thou  hast  truly  called  me,  prepared  I  may  hope  the  Perfect  One  will 

to   meet  my   God  ? . . . .  Ah  !  ah  !  have  forgiveness  for  the  repentant 

ah  !  the  idea  is  amusing!"  sinner  I" 

"  Man  I  speak  not  thus :  thy  time       Rolla  here  approached  her  fiitber, 

is  precious!"  gently  replied  Blanche,  and  said  to  him:  **If  thou  badst 

**  And  thou,  woman,  waste   not  known  Blanche  as  I  have,  thoa 

thy  words  upon  me!     Hell,  if  there  wouldst  know  that  nothing  is  too 

be   one,  has  not   an   abyss  deep  sublime,  too  good  for   her  to  do. 

enough   to  receive,  nor  torments  Father,  she  has  taught  me  to  pray 

cruel  enough  for  me."  to  the  true  God,  and  to  the  blessed 

«"  Oh!  father!  father  r  cried  Rol-  Mother  of  God!    Oh !  listen  to  ber 

la,  *'  do  not  speak  such  words;  list-  words,  too  !" 
en,  oh  !  listen  to  Blanche — she  will        "  Thou   art  then  a  Christian  T 

comfort   thy   last   moment ;  from  inquired    the  pirate,  half  rising  in 

her  sweet    lips    truths  drop  like  his  bed. 
pearls."  '*  I  am  I  I  am  I  father  — retora 
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thoa^  too,  to  the  true  fold,"  replied  of  the  village,  -who  called  him  a 
Bolla,  imploriDgly.  The  pirate  ex-  good  and  exemplary  man.  To 
tended  hia  hand  to  Blanche : —  crown  his  happiness,  he  wooed  and 
*^  Thanks  for  that  alsol  'tis  one  won  the  beloved  of  his  heart,  the 
terrible  weight  less  upon  my  mind:  beautiful  Marie,  the  pride  of  the 
I  will  die  more  quietly.  My  child-  neighbouring  town,  whose  hand 
ren,  pray  for  me,  for  your  prayers  was  sought  by  many  more  worthy 
will  be  heard.  The  God,  whom  I  than  himself.  I  pass  over  the 
have  so  long  offended,  and  who,  in  weeks  of  happiness  that  followed  ; 
His  great  mercy,  has  brought  jou  'tis  but  recalling  pangs  to  my  heart. 
to  roy  dying  bed,  knows  the  agony  One  day,  'twas  a  fete  day,  there 
of  my  heart  at  the  thought  of  my  came  into  our  village,  two  young 
deeds  and  crimes:  it  is  such  as  and  gay  cavaliers,  handsome  of 
only  they  can  feel  who  approach  face  and  mein.  The  one,  Don  An- 
tbeir  last  hour."  He  carried  his  tonio,  bore  the  name  of  his  father, 
band  tohisforehead,  and  was  silent  the  noble  Lord  whose  castle  was 
a  minute.  ^  That  fearful  hour,  when  upon  the  mountain  side,  a  few  miles 
memory,  unhid,  brings  back  life's  away.  His  companion,  of  less  no- 
actions,  condensed,  but  in  most  ble  birth,  but  versed  in  books  and 
vivid  colours  I    All  I  all!  is  there!  languages;  and  both  expert  in  the 

nothing  is  forgotten ! Yes,  bid  management  of  the  horse,  and  in  all 

me  hope,  my  children,  for  I  have  warlike  games  or  knightly  exer- 

need  of  hope  in  His  mercy.     RoUa,  cise.     They    came  to  share   our 

draw  nigh,  for  I  must  confess  to  sports  and  dances ;  and  proud  was 

thee  my  crimes  in  atonement  for  I,  when  they  gazed  in  admiration 

them!  But  oh!  curse  not  my  memo-  at  my  beautiful  bride,  and  sought 

ry  when  I  am  gone,  for  I  have  in-  her  hand  in  the  lively  dance.     A 

jured  thee  much!"  week  passed  by,  and  still  they  lin- 

'*  Nay !  dear  father,  thou  hast  gered  in   our  humble   place,  fre- 

ever  been  kind,  indulgent  to  me;  qu en t visitors  at  my  cottage;  and 

but  speak  not  now,  it  will  weaken  when,  at  last,  they  went  away,  they 

JOU."  carried  with  them  the  regrets  and 

'^ I  must  speak !  Listen, and  call  love  of  all.  Ah!  little  did  we 
me  no  more  thy  father!"  Here,  dream  of  the  serpents  that  lurked 
tbe  tall  form  of  Hassan^  the  Aga,  in  their  false  bosoms!  I  went  upon 
darkened  the  entrance.  The  pirate  a  distant  excursion  with  the  fisher- 
extended  his  hand  to  him  :  men  of  our  village.  Success  crowned 

**  Welcome,  thou  good  and  brave  our  efforts,  and  at  the  end  of  some 

man !  come,  and  listen  to  the  tale  months,  we  turned  the  bow  of  our 

of  the  wicked.     Years  ago,  there  vessel    towards  our  homes,   with 

lived  upon  the  beautiful  coast  of  hearts  filled  with  joy   and   hope. 

Biscay,   a    young    fisherman,    by  Our  hills  are  at  last  descried  ;  each 

name,  Alvarez.    He  had  inherited  seeks  upon  the  distant  shore  the 

a  moderate  property  from  his  par-  white  dot  which  marks  his  cottage, 

ents,  in  the  shape  of  a  neat  cottage,  Yes!  there  stands  my  happy  home, 

with  a  small  farm  attached  to  it,  with  the  loving  heart  it  contains ! 

which,  with  the   proceeds  of  his  Now  for  weeks  of  perfect  happi- 

fishing,  was  sufficient  to  insure  to  ness ;  for  I  could  not  again  part 

him,  more  ease  and  comforta,  than  so  long  from  her.    The  keel  grazes 

were  the  lot  of  his  neighbors.    He  upon  the  sand  of  our  beach.    Im- 

was  loved  and  respected  by  all, and  patient  of  delay,  I  leap  ashore,  and 

was  a  friend  to  the  good  old  curate  run  to  seek  my  Marie,  my  wife." 
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Dragut  Btopt  speaking  for  a  minute,  hailing  from  the  neighbourhood  of 

the  heaving  of  his  powerful  cheat  wh^re  ray  home  had  ooce  been — 

showing  the  extent  of  his  emotion :  one  I  knew  well ;  from  him  I  lesmt 

ho  continued  with  an  effort:  ^The  that  the  old  Count  of  Zanogoem 

cup  was  dashed  from  my  lips  when  wasdead;  thathisson,  Don  Antonio, 

I  thought  I  held   it  firmly.    My  the  fiend,  the  ravisher,  was  married, 

wife  had  been   ruined;  what   en-  and  lived  happily  with  his  beaod- 

treaties  had  failed  to  accomplish  ful  wife  and  child  in  the  old  castl«« 

had  been  done  by  violence.     In  of  the  family.     Oh  1  how  I  chafed 

the  dead  of  night  the  fiend  had  when  I  heard  thai,'*  exclaimed  the 

entered  my  cottage.... with   ac-  pirate,  writhing  in  his  bed  of  sof* 

complices But  I  cannot  dwell  fering,  *'  to  think  that  he,  the  ma^ 

• ...  my   head   swims:  I  must  be  derer  of  my  wife,  of  all  my  hope^ 

brief.  Marie!  my  loved  Marie  could  who  had  made  roe  an  outcast,  lived 

not,  must  not   live  dishonoured:  happy  with  his  wife,  whilst  I.... 

I  plunged  my  knife  into  her  heart  T  Oh !  God,  forgive  me  for  what  I  then 

A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  felt — for  what  I  still  feel,  when  I  re- 
lips  of  Blanche  and  Rol  la,  the  latter  call  it  to  memory.  Now  had  the 
crying:  **My  mother T'  time  for  vengeance  come.     I  pro- 

Dragut,  with  fearful   calmness,  raised  liberty,  I  promised  gold  to  the 

answered :    **  No .  child  1    not  thy  fisherman,  and  threatened  him  and 

mother  T'  all  his  with  torture  and  death,  if  be 

**  Thank  God  f  murmured   the  refused  to  find   when  my  enemy 

maiden.  would  leave  the  castle  for  a  night; 

'*  Poor  child  1   thou   hast  little  for  I  wished  not  to  kill  him,  that 

cause  for  thanks.    Upon  the  ex-  were  no  punishment  for  his  crime, 

piring  body  of  my   wife,  I  swore  I  cruised  off  and  on  for  ten  days; 

eternal  hatred  and  vengeance  upon  out  at  sea  in  the  day,  and  cIom  in 

the  fiend  who  had  blasted  my  life,  at  night ;   it  seemed  to  me  like 

I  fied  the  country  ;  to  remain,  were  ten  years,  and  I  was  preparing  to 

death  without  revenge.    I  took  my  wreak  a  bloody  revenge  upon  the 

boat,  and  steered  out  to  sea,  care-  fisherman's  family,  when  one  night 

less  of  any  course,  save  that  which  he  came  out  to  meet  me.     The 

would  take  roe  far  from  land.    I  Count  had  left  that  morning  for 

know  not  how  long  I  had  been  Bilboa,  to  return  the  next     Ah! 

out,  when  I  was  overtaken  by  a  my  heart  leaped  with  joy,  the  first 

vessel ;  it  proved  to  be  Barbaroesa  I  had  experienced  in  years  of  ago- 

himself,  the  scourge  of  the  sea,  the  ny  I  the   fisherman   was  kept  on 

terror  of  the  Christian,  him  whose  board  for  hostage,  and  in  the  dead 

name  had  oft  chilled  the  blood  in  of  the  night  I  landed  with  my  belt 

my   veins.     Now  I  cared  not ;  I  men ;  by  best,  I  mean  the  most 

denied   my  God,   and  joined  his  reckless  and  blood-thirsty  villains, 

crew,  and  my  recklessness  of  life  In  silence,   we  wended  our  way 
and  daring,  and  my  knowledge  of  through  fields  and  woods  to  the 

the  sea,  won  'his  love ;  I  was  pro-  park  of  the  castle.     I  knew  the 

moted  to  the  command  of  a  vessel ;  way  well ;  the  walls  were  no  im- 

and  ere  three  years  bad  gone  by,  pediment  to  us,  with  living  ladders 

ray  deeds  had  rivaled,  in  daring,  we  scaled  them  easily.     We  ap* 

tho^  of  the  chief  himself.     One  proached  the  tall  walls  of  the  eas- 

day,  while  cruizing  upon  the  Bay  tie ;  all  was  silent  as  death  within, 

of  Biscay,  a  fisherman's  boat  was  and  all  in  darkness,  save  where  a 

overtaken,  containing    two    men,  single  light  shone  through  a  win- 
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dow  above.  A  form  moved  to  the  my  eyes  met  her  dyin^sf  implorinjgr, 
window,  and  opening  it,  looked  out,  look,  and  the  weapon  fell  from  my 
humming  the  while  a  French  to-  hands.  Yes,  that  look,  I  have 
mance ;  'twas  a  woman's  voice,  of  never  forgotten ;  night  and  day  it 
great  sweetness,  and  against  the  has  hannted  me,  it  has  tormented 
light  within,  her  youthful  form,  in  me ;  it  has  saved  me  from  deeper 
a  night  dress,  was  plainly  defined ;  crimes,  and  has  given  me  the  slight 
.she  went  in  again,  still  singing,  and  share  of  joy  I  have  had  in  my  life 
closed  the  window, — in  a  few  min-  of  suffering,  for  from  thine  eyes, 
utes  the  light  was  out.  Now  we  Rolla,  I  have  seen  thy  mother's 
cautiously  moved  around  the  walls,  look  a  thousand  timed."  **Holy 
seeking  an  entrance ;  at  last,  one  Virgin  I  was  she  my  mother  1" 
was  found  in  reach  of  the  limbs  of  cried  Rolla,  springing  to  her  feet, 
a  tall  chestnut,  which  grew  close  ^*  Heaven,  was  she  that  child,"  ez- 
on  to  the  castle ;  one  after  the  oth-  claimed  Blanche,  at  the  same  time, 
er  we  clambered  the  tree,  and  en*  whilst  the  Aga  moved  back  a  step 
tered  into  a  room  which  was  not  in  surprise, 
inhabited  ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  ^^Yes!  yes,  shrink  from  that  wretch- 
filled  with  our  men — the  rest  yon  ed  hand  :  seek  the  stain  of  blood 
^inay  imagine.  No  resistance  was  upon  it,  and  curse  the  murderer  of 
ofifered  by  the  few  miserable  thy  innocent  mother!"  cried  Dra- 
wretches  of  the  household ;  the  gut,  while  the  great  drops  trickled 
men    were   first    butchered;    the  down  his  forehead.    ** Hassan,  why 

women    afterwards.     I  dost  thou  not,  too,  curse  thy   for- 

sought  her  room,  and  found  it ;  in  mer  companion  f '  and  he  fell  back 
her  terror,  a  few  tables  bad  been  exhausted  upon  his  bed.  Rolla 
piled  against  the  door,  which  a  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  burying 
blow  of  my  axe  shattered  to  her  head  upon  the  bed,  was  con- 
pieces  ;  she  had  shrunk  to  the  vulsed  with  sobs.  Blanche,  as  pale 
furthest  corner  of  the  room,*  with  as  death,  also  knelt  by  the  pirate 
the  screaming  babe  in  her  arms,  and  held  the  cool  drink  to  his  lips. 
I  stood  a  minute,  feasting  my  In  a  short  time  he  seemed  revived, 
eyes  upon  the  trembling  prey  and  continued:  *^ Rolla!  Rolla! 
at  my  feet,  like  the  tiger,  gloating  thou  who  hast  been  the  sole  com- 
over  the  ifrightened  fawn  beneath  fort  of  my  dreary  life,  and  hast 
its  paw.  She  was  as  beautiful  as  twined  thyself  around  my  wither- 
my  own  Marie  had  been.  I  ap-  ed  heart :  thou  upon  whose  head  I 
proached  her ;  she  screamed,  and  have  lavished  love  of  which  I 
darted  to  the  other  side ;  I  seized  thought  my  soul  incapable,  that 
her  in  my  arms,  and  looked  at  her :  she  in  heaven  might  forgive :  thou 
Oh  1  how  she  begged  for  mercy  whom  I  have  reared  and  cherished 
and  for  her  babe;  something  like  with  more  tenderness  than  if  thou 
pity  passed  through  my  heart,  and  hadst  been  mine  own  :  oh !  curse 
I  thought  that  death  was  enough  me  not  at  my  last  hour ! !"  Rolla 
for  her  ....  and  ...  Oh !  God,  arose  hastily  and  took  his  hand : 
help  me  I  I  plunged  the  same  "^  Oh,  no  I  no !  no !  father,  I  could 
knife  into  her  white  and  spotless  not  curse  thee,  for  thou  hast  in- 
bosom  that  had  been  stained  with  deed  been  to  me  the  most  indul- 
my  wife's  blood ;  she  screamed  not,  gent  of  fathers,  the  kindest  of  pa- 
bat  fell  upon  the  bed ;  I  seized  the  rents :  and  believe  me  my  dear 
child  she  still  held  in  her  arms,  mother  in  heaven  has  forgiven 
and  raised  the  knife  over  it ;  but  thee  for  her  child's  sake." 
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^'TfaanksltbankB  child  lor  thoM  ''Blaneh.^rasiiiiiQd  IIm  pirate, 
sweet  words.  Yea,  she  is  even  now  **  thou  knoweai  not  jeA  the  fiiU 
apeftking  throoj^h  thy  lipa,  for  thy  extent  of  Dragot's  Tillaiij. — 
ejea  are  so  like  hera.  Bot  let  me  Thoa  knowestiiot  that  he  has  pro- 
oontioue :  I  spared  the  child  for  my  mised  thee  to  the  Uack  Ennoch 
victim^  sake :  the  castle  was  oo  for  the  Sultan's  harem.'*  Blanche 
fire  and  the  neighhoorhood  alanned  sprang  from  his  side  as  though 
I  seized  thee  in  my  arms,  and  car-  stung  by  a  viper,  and  would  have 
ried  thee  off — my  share  of  the  boo-  fallen  had  not  the  Aga  caught  and 
ty  from  my  enemy's  ruin :  'twas  supported  her,  while  the  woids 
worth  to  me  all  the  treasures  in  ''Villain !  thou  hadst  notT  escaped 
the  world.  We  r^ained  the  boats  his  lips,  and  a  cry  of  anguish  was 
in  safety,  but  my  vengeance  was  heard  from  Bolla. 
not  complete :  he  knew  not  the  The  pirate,  wiUi  a  fearful  calm- 
late  of  hia  wife  and  daughter,  and  neaa,  which  was  belied  by  the  cold 
mig^t  hope  they  had  perished  in  drops  upon  his  forehead,  continued: 
the  flames^  I  sent  him  word  they  **  Tea,  support  her,  B[assan,for  thoa 
were  in  my  possession  !  Ah !  ah  I  art  noble,  generous  and  good  :  sop- 
ah !  what  agony  for  him  to  think  port  them  both,  for  thou  art  wor- 
of  his  pure  and  beautiful  wife,  the  thy  of  the  charge;  and  while  I 
concubine  of  a  renegade !  Was  it  still  live,  take  them  to  some  place 
not  distilling  vengeance  !  The  of  safety  where  they  can  reach  the 
thought  was  sweet  to  me  then,  but  Christian  camp.  In  thy  care  they 
oh  !  'tis  hell  now.  Speak  not  of  are  safe  from  the  Soldan  himself; 
pardon  for  me  hereafter ;  my  crimes  and  if  thou  meetest  the  dark  Num- 
were  too  black,  too  dreadful  to  leave  ba,  crush  him  as  thou  wouldst  the 
a  spark  of  hope  T  and  he  writhed  vilest  reptile.  Lose  no  time — go? 
in  his  bed.  Blanche  said  mildly  to  and  then  with  much  emotion,  he 
him,  ^  Thy  crimes  were  great,  Dra-  added  ^  Blanche,  Rolla,  ere  yon 
gut,  but  thy  remorse  and  sufferings  leave  the  dying  man,  tell  him  at 
are  equally  great,  and  leave  the  least  that  you  have  pity  on  him, 
gates  of  hope  open  to  thee."  <^bou  and  forgive  him.  Go  not  from  him 
hearest  that,  Hassan,"  cried  the  Cos-  with  a  curse." 
sair,  with  a  smile  of  exultation  upon  Blanche  had  so  far  recovered 
his  lips,  ^  thy  religion  teaches  noth-  that  she  staggered  to  the  bed-side, 
ing  so  sweet  to  the  dying ;  thy  wo-  and  putting  her  trembling  hand 
men  are  forbidden  to  soothe  the  upon  his  head,  said,  *^  Dragut,  as  I 
pillow  of  the  dyingcriminal  1  What  hope  for  forgiveness  hereafter  from 
canst  thou  say  ?  Wouldst  thou  bid  my  God,  I  forgive  you  now,  and 
me  hope  9"  ^  When  angels  whia-  pray  that  be  may  bear  your  repen^ 
per  list  to  their  words,"  solemnly  ance  and  forgive  too;"  and  she  knelt 
replied  the  Aga,  for  through  their  by  his  side  and  prayed.  The  dy- 
lips  does  Allah  speak.  Thou  know-  ing  man  was  deeply  affected,  and 
est,  my  friend,  that  I  conform  not  sobbed  convulsively ;  at  last  he 
to  the  fanaticism  thou  callest  my  said,  ^  and  thou  Rolla  ?" 
religion.  She  whose  mouth  drops  "  Father !"  whispered  the  one  ad- 
words  as  sweet  as  rose  leaves^  dressed,  ^ she  has  forgiven  thee: 
adores  the  true  God  as  he  loves  to  and  prays  for  thee,  surely  Be  will 
be  adored.  Hope  in  his  mercy  as  listen  to  her  prayers.  I  leave  not  thy 
she  bids  thee  hope,  for  the  meas-  side  till  I  have  do^  those  eyes 
ure  thei'eof  is  longer  than  the  which  have  so  tenderly  watcbed 
earth,  broader  than  uie  sea."  over  my  childhood," 
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''That  will  not  be  rong,"  he  re-  abandoDed  him  to  secure  Uieir  own 

plied  t  **  Haesan   have  I  thy  pro-  safety, 

mise  to  watch  over  them !"  Thesan  was  then  fast  settling  down 

*^  Thou  hast,  Dragat,  even  unto  to  the  horizon :  and  the  two  young 

death,"  solemnly  replied  the  Aga.  females  still  knelt  by  the  bed  of  the 

^  Now  then,  let  me  die,"  cried  dying  man,  who  had  not  spoken 

the  pirate.  for  some  time,  and  whose  change  of 

Just  at  that  moment  a  commo-  countenance  announced  approach- 

tion  was  observed  among  the  Gor-  ing  dissolution.  Some  of  the  maids 

sftirs  who  had  taken  possession  of  stood    up  in  the   hall    at    a   re- 

the    garden ;  some  were  moving  spectful  distance  while  others  had 

rapidly,  while  others  gathered   in  ventured  into  the  garden  after  the 

small  groups  and  spoke  eagerly  in  Gorsairshad  left  it^and  walked  about 

under  tones,  casting  anxious   looks  their  aocnsomed  promenade,  scarce- 

towards  the  grotto.      Dragut,  ao-  ly  understanding  the  events  which 

customed  to  detect  the  least  thing  had  so  suddenly  broken  upon  their 

oat  of  the  way,  was  not  slow  in  quietude.     Presently    these   were 

perceiving    that    something     was  seen  running  towards  the  hall  with 

wrong.      ^See,  Hassan,  what  ails  every  appearance  of  fright  and  ter- 

those  fellows,"  he  said  in  a  low  ror  on  their  features.     Bella  arose 

▼oioe.  to  chide  them,  but  she  drew  back  in 

The  Aga  soon  returned.  ''The  dismay  when  she  was  confronted 
Sicilians  have  landed  upon  the  is-  by  the  grim  face  of  Numba,  backed 
]and,  and  Mustapha  embarks  our  by  a  number  of  his  dark  followers, 
troops.  I  must  at  once  to  the  camp ;  "  How  darest  thou,"  cried  the  maid- 
but  fear  not  that  I  will  neglect  my  en,  "intrude  upon  my  privacy?" 
charge:  I  will  hasten  back  and  Blanche,  more  dead  than  alive, 
will  watch  over  them  until  all  dan*  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
ger  is  over."  roen,had  shrunk  as  near  as  she  could 

He  hurried  out,  and  leaping  up-  to  the  pirate's  bed,  as  though  seek- 
on  his  charger,  was  soon  upon  his  ing  protection  even  from  the  dying, 
rapid  course  to  the  Turkish  camp,  "  We  wish  not  to  trouble  thee 
wberehe  found  all  in- confusion  and  noble  lady,"  replied  the  £unuch, 
consternation.  The  troops  were  bowing  his  head  low,  "but  we  seek 
rushing  in  disorder  to  the  vessels,  one  sold  to  me  by  thy  noble  father, 
leaving  behind  all  they  could  not  the  mighty  Dragut,  whose  days  I 
carry  ;  and  Hassan  saw  with  dismay  see  have  passed  away." 
that  a  charge  from  the  Ghristians  "  Thou  liest,  infamous  wretch!  ** 
would  prove  disastrous  to  the  army,  cried  the  pirate,  rising  in  his  bed 
He  gathered  up  his  well-disciplined  with  an  energy  that  staHled  the 
Janisaries  and  formed  them  into  a  Nubian,  and  made  him  draw  back 
mjard  which  would  have  offered  a  a  step;  "thou -liest!  I  have  life 
H>rmidable  resistance  to  any  force  enough  to  crush  thy  dastardly 
the  Ghristians  could  have  brought  head :"  and  seizing  a  vase  which 
against  them ;  and  with  this  pro-  stood  by,  he  hurled  it  with  great 
taction  the  Turks  might  embark  in  strength  at  the  negro,  who  barely 
safety.  Dragut's  men  and  Rolla's  evaded  it,  while  the  one  behind 
guard  had  received  messages  from  him  receiving  it  on  his  forehad  fell 
their  comrades  in  the  camp,  call  ing  lifeless  to  the  ground.  The  effort 
upon  them  to  hasten  to  their  vessels  was  too  much  for  Dragut's  condi- 
before  the  Sicilian  fleet  could  at-  tion,  and  he  fell  powerless  ai^ 
tack  them :  and  finding  that  their  gasped  his  last  breath, 
fallen  chief  was  past  recovery,  they  "Til  teach  thee  that  I  fear  thee 
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not'  infernal  pirate,"  cried  the  en-  tbon  shah  ^11.    We  bat  claim  a 

raged  Nubian,  {springing  upon  and  fair  Blave  of  thy  Master^a  pieasuret 

stabbing  the  Hfeles  body :  ''  thm,  time  presses :  the  wise  may  not 

die    all    who     oppose    Numba's  tarry  to  reason  with  women."    So 

will."  Miyiiig,  he  canght  the  screaming 

toward, forbear,"  cried  Blanche,  Blanche  in  his  powerful  arras,  and 

yainly  trying  to  arrest    his   hand,  left  the  grotto,  while  his  men  se- 

whilst  Rolla  grasped  her  sword,  cnrely  held  Rolla,  who  vainly  le- 

which  was  near  by,  but  was  almost  doubled  her  efforts  to  free  herself 

as  quickly  seized  by  a   half  dozen  from   their   grasp,  until   Numba, 

of  In  umba*s  men,  from  whom  she  in  with  his  prize  had   gone  out  of 

vain  struggled  to  extricate  herself,  sight;  then  taking  her  sword  as  a 

She  called  to  her  men    at  the  top  precaution,  they  followed  his  rapid 

of  her  voice :   *'  To  me,  my  brave  strides, 

men  P  **Maidens  I  girls  I  where  are  you 

•*  Aye,  thou  mayst  call  thy  brave  »<>"« '"  cried  Rolla,  as  soon  as  she 

men,"  said  the  Eunuch,  holding  the  round  herself  free  :  *<  My  arras,  my 

dripping  dagger  in    his  hand:—  borse!"    A  few  of  the  least  fright- 

**  they  have  thought  of  their  own  «»«<*  ™"<is  issued  at  her  voice  from 

safety  before    thine,"  and    at  the  their  hiding  places,  and  ran  a  while 

same  moment  he  seized   Blanche's  in  confusion,  scjirce  knowing  what 

arm.       "Unhand    me,     wretch,"  If"   wanted,  and   much  precious 

screamed  the  terrified   and  strug-  ^^^^  ^w  lost,  ere  another  swoH 

gling  maiden;  "Brightest  diamond  "d    ^^^    charger    were    at    last 

of  the  West,  thv  slave  would  deal  brought.     Rolla  leapt   upon    the 

most  tenderiy  with  thee,  for  thou  "^^  o^  purest  Syrian  blood,  who 

art  destined  to   become  the  most  knew  her  voice  like  a  child   its 

precious  gem  in  the  glorious  crown  naother's.  The  noble  animal  seemed 

of  the  King  of  Kings.      Struggle  aw«''«  ^^^^  ^«  w**  "^n  an  errand 

not  against  thy  fate,  for  thus  it  has  of  life  and  death.    Like  an  arrow, 

been  decreed."  b«  fl«^  a^ong  ^^e  winding  path 

^  Unhand  me,   man  1  I  will   die  ^'^'^^  '^  ^^  ^^  fi^reat  gate  of  the 

ere  I  go  a  step  with  thee,"  again  ^'^^"^   *?,?  ^P  ^^^   ^^P,  T 

cried  Blanche.  ^?P^    ^'!*  ^^'^^   crowned   the 

«ixT     1*1-         Mx     xj'i    All  t  valley,  canngr  not  for  the  loose 

"Nay!  thou  wilt  not  die!   Allah  ^kg^'^Wch  filled  the  war.     At 

18  «"  powerful,  and  Mahomet  i8  hw  ^^^  ^      ^  ^der  was  met  hastening 

prophet  1"  and  he  bent  hia  head  „  '4^^           jj,   ^„^ .  .j^ 

low  at  the  sacred  name    "And  has  £^^.    J^^^^    „,^   ^        ^„ 

he  not  said  that  the  Rwt  and  he  ^^.p  ^^ed  Rolla,  pointiDg  with 

West^  and    the    North    and   the  ^^„  j,,^  ^^^  5^^„  g^  ^^ 

South,  shall  yield  their  most  pre-  „,j,5t    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^      ^y 

oious  treasures  for  the  glory  of  his  ^f  ^^^  ^„,j  ^^^^^    ^„  ^^  ^^ 

immortal  successor,  the  Great  Sol-  ^.^g^h,,^  "Blanche!  Numba." 

dan    M;a.n  he  bowed  low  his  head,  h^„  understood  all ;  in  a  se- 

"and  hast  thou  not  been  sent  to  «,„<i w, forming gteed  was che<.ked 

hira  by  Mahomet  himself?"  „^   ^^^^^^  »„j  ^jt^   ^^^,,4^,, 

"Eunuch  1"  cried  Rolla,  tremb-  gp^ed  the  two  riders  dashed  down 

ling    with    emotion,  "thou  shalt  the  steep  path  which  had  never 

bitteriy  repent  thy  audacity."  been  trodden  by  aught  but  foot- 

"  We  wish  not  to  harra  thee,  men.    They  rapidly  gained  upon 

beautiful  and  valiant  lady :   thou  the  Nubians,  who,  hearing  them 

art  at  liberty  to  go  whithersoever  coming,  quickened    their   flight : 
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Already  had  they  reached  the  level  by  others  at  a  abort  distance,  bad 

plaiD  below  the  hills,  when  Nnmba,  dashed  in   among    them,  cutting 

seeing  that  they  must  be  overtaken  down   two  or  three  ere  they  be- 

ere  tney  conld   reach   the  boats,  came  aware  of  his  presence.  Num* 

gave  Blanche  in  charge  to  a  stout  ba,   unable  to  flee,  turned  like  a 

black,  with  directions  to  hasten  to  reptile  to  stab  the  charger — ^but  the 

the  boat  and  secure  the  prize  at  all  horseraan^s  sword   descended  full 

hazard,  while   with   the   rest   he  upon  his  head,  cutting  through  the 

would  oppose  the  pursuers.    On  round   steel   helmet,  and  cleaving 

came  the  two   horsemen,  caring  the  head  to  the  very  collar-bone, 

little  for  the  number  of  their  ene-  Another   step,  and    the   knight  is 

roies ;  but  a  discharge  of  muskets  before  Hassan,  whom,  in  the  dark- 

frora  these,  brought  down  Hassan's  ness  of  the   twilight  he  did  not 

noble  horse,  and  he  himself  wound-  know.    Afifain  the  dreaded  sword 

ed,  rolled  heavily  upon  the  earth,  was  raised  high  and  brought  down 

Nuroba,  and   some  of    his  men,  with  terrible  force ;  but  Rolls  has 

rushed  to  finish  him  ere  he  could  parried   the    blow.      The  knight 

extricate  himself  from  the  dying  turned   furiously    upon   her:    she 

horse:  Rolla  is  there  before  them,  cried  to  him :  "Raoul,  spare  the 

and  beats  them  o£    The  enraged  wounded  Hassan!"  The  fatal  weap- 

Eunuch  turned,  and  leaped  upon  on  had  flown   upon  its  errand  of 

her,  with  his  dagger  in  hand,  ex-  death  ere  Raouf  had   heard   the 

claiming,  "^Take,  then,  thy  deserter  voice,   and    Rolia  fell    upon   her 

But  Rolla  evaded  his  thrusts,  and  knees,  and  then  prostrate  upon  the 

dealt  him  one  which  brought  him  earth. 

to  his  knees.    This  gave  time  to  ^  Holy   Virgin  P  screamed  the 

the  Affa,  to  arise,  although   faint  terrified  knight,  throwing  himself 

from  his  fall  and  wound.    Side  by  from    his  charger,  "  what   have  1 

side   they  beat  off  the  ferocious  done!" 

attack  of  the  Nubians,  several  of  ^  Thou  hast   done   that   which 

whom  lay  dead  at  their  feet.    But  will    henceforth  render  miserable 

Hassan's    blows    were    becoming  thy  lot  in  life,"  feebly   said    Has- 

weaker  and  more  feeble,  and  could  san;  ^Hhou  hast  slain  a  pure  one 

scarcely  parry   the  thrusts  of  his  who  loved  thee  much,"  and  he  fell 

assailants.     Numba,  who,  though  heavily  upon  the  earth,  a  corpse, 

wounded,  was  up  again,  saw  Has-  All  the  Nubians  had  been  killed ; 

san's  desperate  condition,  and  re-  the  old  Count  de  Castellanes,  with 

doubled  bis  efforts  against  his  op-  a  few  others  of  the  knights,  had 

ponents,   urging  on    his  men  by  seen  and  intercepted  the  one  who 

his  voice,  to  which  they  replied  by  carried  Blanche  ;  his  fate  was  soon 

yells    as    they    encouraged    each  decided — and  she,  more  dead  than 

other ;   all,  however,  keeping  at  a  alive,  had  recognized  her  father  in 

safe   distance    from    Rolla's  fatal  her  deliverer.    They  all  hastened 

sword.     They  gloated  already  over  bark  to  the  principal  scene  of  ac- 

the  blood  of  their  victims  ;  and  so  tion,  where  they  found  a  group  of 

intently  were  the  yelling  demons  knights  surroundiirg  some  object 

bent  upon   their  destruction,  that  upon  which    they  seemed  to  look 

not  one  of  them   had  heard  the  with  deep  sorrow.    The  dreadful 

rapidly  approaching  tramp  of  heavy  truth  flashed  upon  Blanche's  mind, 

hollies  with  clang  of  steel  accou-  and  she  found   strength  to  make 

trements,  coming  from   the  rear,  her  way  through  the  knights,  who 

and  a  knight  in  full  armour, followed  respectfully  opened  a  passage  for 
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her.    A  ory  of  angoisb  barrt  from  Here  the  Connt  de  OaBtellaaei^ 

ber  lips,  as  she  saw  tbe  bleeding  onabie  farther  to  restnun  his  feel- 

Rolla,  with   her  head   resting  on  ings,  whispered  almost  aloud  to  Uw 

RaouPs  knee,  and  he  in  the  great-  Knight  of  St.  John:   ^Mj  Lord 

est  agony  of  despair.     Most  of  the  de  Zanogaerra,  yoa  are  a  leeeh, 

knights,  from  a  sense  of  respect  can  you  do  naught  to  save  her  life." 

and  decorum,  withdrew  to  a  dis-  The  knight  shook  hia  head  moan- 

tance,  feeling  that  their  presence  fully.    RoUa  turned  her  hce  to 

as  strangers  would  be  an  intrusion  look  at  him,  and  then  said :  ^  Did 

upon  such  grief  as  they  witnessed.  I  bear  that   name   aright!  whit 
The  Count  remained  by  the  side  of  name  was  that  he  called  T 

his  daughter,  and  Don  Antonio  de  The  Count  repeated :  **  Don  An- 

Zanognerra,  as  an  old  and  particu-  tonio  de  Zanoguerra." 

lar  friend  of  Raoul,  had  knelt  by  Rolla^s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 

his  side,  while  the  tears  ran  fast  she  held  her  hand  to  him: 

down  his  wrinkled  cheeks.  "•  Father,"  she  said,  **I  have  fonod 

'^  Rolla  I  my  sister,  what  has  be-  thee,  too,  at  tbe  last  moment'* 

fallen  thee,**  cried  Blanche,  throw-  ^  What  means  this  T  cried  the 

ing  herself  on  her  knees  by  the  knight,  trembling  with  emotion, 

side  of  her  friend,   with  her  arm  Blanche  lookei  up,  and  said  to 

around  her,  and  burying  her  face  him  :    *^  Don    Antonio  de .  Zano* 

upon  her  bosom,  while  violent  sobs  guerra  you  now  see  before  jea, 

convulsed  her  frame.     Rolla  smiled  your  long  lost  daughter.     Drsgvt, 

faintly,  and  patted  the  lovely  head:  who  has  just  died  repentant^  nst 

**I  told   thee,  dear,  that  my   fate  revealed  to  us  the   whole  fearU 

was  sealed  in  Heaven  !'*  tale  1     Rolla  is  your  diild  I** 

""  Oh  I  'tis  for  me  1  'tis  in  defend-  «« Oh  I     God,"     exclaimed    tbe 

ing  my  useless  life  thou  hast  fallen,"  knight,  raising  bis  banda  to  faea- 

said  Blanche.  ven,  **  thy  ways  are  verily  inseni- 

''  Nay  I  behold  her  miserable  table  I"  then  he  cried  with  eager- 
murderer  1"  said  Raoul  in  a  hoarse  ness:  **And  my  wifel  what  of 
voice,  ^  I  have  slain  her !  •  Cursed,  her." 

thrice   cursed   be  the  hand   that  ^  She  died  the  day  you  last  saw 

dealt  that  blow!"  her!" 

^^Thou!"  exclaimed  Blanche,  un-  .    **I  bless  thee,  oh  !  my  God,  for 

able  to  understand.  that     My  child !— »my  Inez !  oh ! 

"•  Grieve  not  thus,   Raoul !  my  that  I  should  find  thee,  but  to  lose 

Roaul  1"  said   the   dying  maiden,  thee  so  soon.    But  Dragut  Alvarez 

looking  up   imploringly  into  his  has  told   thee  the  cause  of  )m 

fiice,  ^  speak  not  so,  if  thou  wouldst  dreadful  crimes.     I  did  not  do  the 

not   embitter   my   last   moments,   monstrous  deed" 

Thou  hast  been  but  God's  instru-  "'  God  be  praised  for  thia,"  said 

ment  to  work  his  end.    I  have  Rolla. 

prayed  that  I  might  see  thee  once  ^  A  villain  assumed  my  name, 

more  ere  He  called  me  to  Him,  and  I  sufiered  for  it — Se^  alone, 

and  my  prayer 'has  been  granted,  knows  how  much.     And  now  the 

Oh  !  it  is  sweet  to  die  thus  upon  old    wounds   are   freahlr    opened 

thy  knee,  and  to  look  up  into  thine  again.    But  thy  will  be  done,  oh! 

eyes   with    my   last   look.     Lela  my  God  ! — thy  holy  will  be  donef 

Marien,  my  holy  mother,  has  been  The  Count  answered,  **•  Amen  P 

very  kind  to  me,"  and  she  paused,  There  was  a  moment  of  ailenoe, 

looking  up  to  him.  for  tbe  fast^flowing  tears  fell,  with- 
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out  being  beard.    Rolla  was  the  well,  promise  me  to  live  for  each 

first  to  speak.    **  Blanche,  give  me  other ;  to" 

my  shield ;  it  has  ever  been  dear  '*  Oh !  no  I   no  I  no !  not  now,** 

to  me,  and  has  never  been  dis-  cried  Blanche.      ^  Speak    not  of 

graced  by  one  unworthy  action,  that  at  this  awful  moment" 

Upon  it  thou  seest  a  semblance  of  ^Blanche,"  continued  the  other, 

a  death-head,  with   three  golden  smiling,  ^  had  I  lived,  I  could  not 

crescents  within.    Take  thou  care  have  given  thee  my  treasure ;  I 

of  it,  for  RoUa's  sake,  and  when  was  selfish,  and  thought  but  of  my 

thou  art  the  happy  bride  of  some  own  happiness ;  thou  wert  not  so. 

noble  knight,  in  thine  own  land  of  Now  let  me  die,  knowing  that  thou 

chivalry,  put  it   upon   thy  escut-  wilt  make  him  happy.    Refuse  me 

cheon,  in  remembrance  of  one  who  not  thy   hand.     Raoul,  give   me 

loved  thee  much.     Take  thoa,  too,  thine ;  thou  knowest  it  is    mine 

my   noble    steed;    he    will    soon  until   I  breathe  my  last.      Now, 

learn  to  know  thy  sweet  voice  and  dear  ones,  live  happy,  for  Rolla^s 

to  love  thee ;  for  thou  wilt  be  kind  sake ;  and  speak  sometimes  of  the 

to  him.    Father,  to  thee  I  leave  beautiful    garden,  far,  far   away, 

the  charge  of   my   poor,  unpro-  where  the  poor  Moorish  maiden 

tected  maids,  in  yonder  garden ;  first  learnt  to  love,  and  where  she 

see  that  they  are  cared  for,  and  re-  lies  buried  by  the  lovely  lake.  •  .  . 

turned  to   their  grieving  parents,  Raoul,  press  me  closer  to  thy  heart. 

as,  living,  I  would  soon  liave  done.  ...  I  am  cold  .  .  •  life  is  ebbing 

And,  father,  oh  1  for  thy  daughter's   ....  fast Farewell  I    father. 

sake,  see  that  Dragut's   body  be   Raoul Raoul,  I  love" 

buried  like  a  Christian,  for  he  died  '^  Oh  I  God,  receive  her  soul," 

a  Christian ;  and,  father,  he  was  ever  cried  Don  Antonio. 

very  kind  to  me,  and  loved  me  as  ^  Amen !"  solemnly  answered  the 

his  own   child.     And  this  noble  Count 

man  who  fell  by  my  side,  defending  The  presence  of  the  knights  at 

Blanche  and  me,  deal  gently  with  the  opportune  moment  at  which 

his   body,  and    give   him   decent  they  arrived,  must  be  explained  in 

burial ;  for  he,  too,  was  a  friend  to  a  few  words.     When  the  Turkish 

thy    child.     Dost    thou    promise  camp  had  been  so  suddenly  broken 

me  !"                                              .  up,  and  they  were  retiring  to  their 

^  I   do,  I  do,  my  child,"  cried  vessels  in  such  precipitate  haste,  a 

the  old  man,  unable  to  restrain  his  eartie  had  been  proposed  by  the 

tears.  Christian   officers   to    their    com- 

The  maiden    then   turned    her  roander,  who  would,  perhaps,  have 

face  to  her  lover,  who  was  almost  acceded,  had  it  not  been  for  Has- 

paralyzed  with  grief,  and,  reaching  san's  arrangement  of  his  well-dis- 

ker  hand    arotind   his   neck,  she  ciplined  Janisaries,  De  La  Vallette 

drew  his  head  nearer  to  hers,  and  prudently  thinking   that    a    sally 

spoke  gently  to  him  :  **  And  thou,  might  prove  disastrous,  if  attempted 

too,  Raoul,  thou  wilt  grant  me  a  against  such  dangerous  foes.     But 

last  boon,  wilt  thou  not?"     She  the  chevalier's  anxietv  about  the 

took    his    hand.      '*  Blanche,   my  fate  of  Rolla  and   Blanche  could 

sister,  come  nearer   to   me ;  give  not  be  controlled  ;  and,  assisted  by 

me  thy  soft  hand."    Then,  placing  the  entreaties  of  the  Count  de  Cas- 

their    hands    together   upon    her  tellanes,   he  obtained  a  reluctant 

bosom,   she  continued  :      *'  Upon  permi^ion  from  the  Qrand-Master 

this  heart,  which  loved  you  both  so  to  go  forth,  with  the  Count,  beyond 
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the  rear  of  the  Turks,  and  proceed  knights,  with  the  remnantB  of  their 

to  ascertain  the  fate,  and  rescue,  if  retinue,  returned  to  their  respectire 

possible,  the  two  Christian  females,  homes.      Raoul'  de  Eergolet,  al- 

When  his  chivalrous  intention  be-  most  bereft  of  reason,  lingered  to 

came  known  to  the  other  knights,  the  last  about  the  enchanted  spot 

many   came  forward,  anxious  to  which  contained  the  remains  of  her 

share  in  the  dangers  of  such  an  ad-  whom  he  had  loved  so  passionately, 

venture,  and  La  Valette  was  com-  and  who  had  died  under  circum- 

pelled  to  forbid  more  than  a  limit-  stances  so  heart-breaking  to  hini. 

ed  number  to  accompany  him,  lest  Bat  a  sense  of  duty  at  iengfth  in- 

his  own  forces  should  be  materially  duced  him  to  leave  and  return  to 

weakened.      Among    these,    Don  Brittany,  where  an  active  life  boA- 

Antonio  de  Zanoguerra  had  claim-  ened   the  keen  edge  of  his  grief, 

ed  and  obtained  the  first  place,  as  He  often  sought  Blanche,  to  speak 

an  intimate  friend  to  both  the  lead-  with   her  of  the  loat  one;  for  it 

ers  of  the  >  party.    They  had  not  seemed  to  him  that  his  sorrow  was 

proceeded  far  from  the  enceinte  of  less  poignant  when  near  h&  whom 

the  fortresses,  when  they  were  met  she  had  loved  so  much.    At  last, 

by  the  old  Hermit  of  the  Hills,  of  -her  presence  became  necessary  to 

whom  they  had  all  heard,  although  bis  life,  and  he  remembered  Rsoui^ 

but  few  had  ever  seen  him,  as  he  dying  request     Blanche  had  rs- 

never  ventured  far  from  bis  cave,  fused    several    brilliant    offers  of 

He  had  seen  the  Nubians  bring  marriage ;  for  her  heart  was  not 

their  boats  to  the  foot  of  the  bills,  hers  to  give,  and  she  had  not  £w> 

and,  landing,  direct  their  course  gotten   her  friend^s  request,  and, 

towards  RolIa*s  garden  ;  and,  sua-  shall  we  say  it,  she  hoped  that  be 

pecting  their  intention,  had  hasten-  would  one  day  remember  it,  too. 

ed   down,  hoping  to   meet   some  In  fine,  they  were  married,  and, 

party  of  Christians,  able  to  assist  together,  they  re-visited  the  soeoe 

or  rescue  them,  and  he  had  most  of  so  much  happiness  and  anguish, 

fortunately  encountered  Raoul  and  and  knelt  by  the  green  sward,  be- 

his  friends ;  he  told  them  his  sus-  neath  which  lay  Rolla.    All  around 

picions,  and  pointed  to  them  the  seemed  as  though  they  had  but  left 

road  which  circled  the  base  of  the  it  yesterday.    The  flowers  bloomed 

hills,  as  the  one   by  which  they  around  them,  the  swans  skimmed 

might  intercept   the  Nubians   on  the  placid  bosom  of  the  lake — and 

their   return   towards    their   boat,  they   turned   towards   the  grotto, 

Events  had  proved  the  correctness  almost  expecting  to  see  its  queenly 

of  all  bis  conclusions.      But  the  mistress;  but  the  stillness  of  death 

joy  of  the  Christians,  at  the  success    was  there 

of     their    adventure,     was     em-  The   Grand-Master,  in    respect 

bittered   by  the  cruel   misfortune  for  the  feelings  of  Rolla  and  Don 

which   had   befallen   their   leader  Antonio,  had  ordered  that  the  ga^ 

and  comrade.  den  should  be  held  aacred,  and  all 

The  siege  was  raised,  and  Malta  things  therein  be  maintained  as tbey 

saved  ;  and  the  surviving  auxiliary  were  when  their  mistress  left  them. 
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VINORITY  REPORT  OF  THE  COMBHSSION  APPOINTED  UNDER  RESOLU- 
TION OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  TO  EXAMINE  THE  MILITIA  SYSTEM 
OF      THE     STATE,      AND     REPORT      AMENDMENTS     THEREON. — By 

Major  Edward  McCradVi  Jr.     Charleston,  1859. 

THE    NECESSITY    FOR    IMPROVED    MILITARY    DEFENCES    CONSIDERED. — 

Charleston,  1859. 

As  long  as  mankind  continue  remonstrate  with  Emperors  and 
in  this  unrefrenerat(>d  state,  when  ambitious  Generals  against  the 
one  great  object  of  erery  one's  sin  of  slaughtering  each  other, 
life  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  These  good  people  have  certainly 
the  accumulation  or  retention  of  had  some  effect,  though,  as  they 
the  fruits  of  labour,  some  means  appeal  neither  to  the  body  nor 
must  be  provided  for  the  protec-  to  the  pocket,  but  simply  to  the 
tion  of  property  in  its  enlarged  heart,  their  success  is  confined 
sense,  whether  that  property  within  narrow  limits.  Edaca- 
consist  in  the  labour  itself,  or  tion  has  also  exercised  great  in- 
the  products  of  labour.  Such  fiuence  in  convincing  persons 
protection  is  the  principal  object  that  it  is  the  true  policy  to  obey 
of  government ;  for  were  there  and  to  maintain  the  law.  The 
no  desire  for  property,  there  bonds  of  commerce  are  so  tightly 
would  be  little  inducement  to  bound  around  the  purse-strings 
our  species  to  injure  each  other,  of  sovereigns,  that  international 
and  the  world  would  present  a  wars  will  hereafter  be  a  rare 
harmonious,  but  idle,  scene.  But  luxury.  But  notwithstanding  all 
mankind,  unfortunately,  have  a  these  influences,  mankind  are 
great  objection  to  steady  labour,  quite  willing  to  appropriate  any 
and  are  always  ready  to  seize  undefended  possession,  whether 
upon  the  possessions  of  their  personal  or  real  estate,  or  even 
neighbours,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  labourer  himself,  and  the  only 
their  lives,  for  though  strange,  it  means  as  yet  devised  to  prevent 
is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  we  these  transfers,  are  armies, 
are  more  interested  in  the  pre-  greater  or  smaller, 
servation  of  our  property  than  of  Public  attention  has  of  late 
our  existence.  **  Your  money  or  been  awakened  to  an  earnest 
your  life,"  says  the  highway-  consideration  of  the  subject, 
man  to  the  sailor.  '*  Take  both,"  Forty  years  of  uninterrupted 
replied  Jack,  **  for  the  one  is  peace  are  about  to  give  way  to 
quite  useless  without  the  other."  turmoil  and  confusion. 
As  in  this  respect,  mankind  The  military  spirit  is  more 
seems  to  be  getting  no  better  generally  diffused  in  this  State 
fast,  the  necessity  still  presses  than  any  other,  and  the  system 
upon  us  of  devising  efficient  is  quite  equal,  perhaps  superior, 
means  of  protection.  The  Peace  in  efficiency  to  that  of  any  of  its 
Party  recommend  embassies  to  compeers.  But  on  this  side  of  the 
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waier  the  best  of  systems  becomes  scattered  broadcast  through  the 
antiquated  in  a  few  years,  and  land,  with  little  occupation  be- 
that  of  South  Carolina  is  thought  yond  that  of  kiHing  time,  would 
to  have  become  defective  and  be  fearful,  not  to  speak  of  the 
inapplicable  to  the  changing  ne-  loss  of  so  many  pairs  of  arms 
cessities  of  the  times,  so  that  in  abstracted  from  the  producing 
1858  a  Commission  was  ap-  element  of  wealth.  At  whatever 
pointed  by  the  Legislature  to  re-  cost  therefor,  this  idea  must  be 
vise  the  Militia  Law,  and  report  rejected.  Better,  far  better,  re- 
such  alterations  as  might  seem  turn  to  semi-barbarism,  with 
to  them  advisable.  A  great  freedom,  than  live  the  luxurious 
many  plans  were  submitted  to  slaves  of  any  government,  what- 
the  Commission,  among  them  ever  be  its  style.  Nothing, 
the  two  mentioned  at  the  head  therefore,  could  be  more  undig- 
of  this  article.  The  Commis-  nified,  and  at  the  same  time 
sion  could  not  agree,  and  there  more  suicidal,  than  the  calls 
are  both  majority  and  minority  which  have  been  made  upon  th« 
reports.  Nothing  has,  therefore.  General  Government  for  protec- 
been  accomplished.  In  the  tion  to  the  South,  and  the  corn- 
mean  time  the  capture  of  liar-  plaints  against  the  Secretary  of 
per's  Ferry  took  place,  which  War  for  not  having  sent  a  pla- 
18  the  best  commentary  upon  the  toon  of  marines  to  defend  the 
state  into  which  the  militia  has  great  State  of  Virginia  against 
been  permitted  to  subside,  at  the  threatened  invasion  of  John 
least  in  Virginia.  Brown.  Happily  no  such  power 
There  are  few  problems  more  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Geoe- 
difficult  than  the  one  presented,  ral  Government — unless  the  Le- 
How  can  the  country  be  protect-  gislature  or  Executive  should  so 
ed  against  invasion  or  insurrec-  far  forget  their  dignity  as  to 
tion  without  endangering  liberty,  make  a  formal  application, 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  Whether  the  absence  of  some 
believe  the  chief  blessing  of  ex-  such  provision  in  the  Federal 
istence,  and  without  which,  all  Constitution  was  an  oversight 
other  enjoyments  would  fail  to  or  not,  the  friends  of  self- 
render  life  endurable  to  an  government  have  reason  to  re- 
American  ?  A  standing  army  is  joice,  as  it  forces  us,  however 
out  of  the  question.  The  tra-  reluctantly,  to  exercise  the  skill 
ditions  of  our  country  condemn  and  foresight  of  freemen  in  pro- 
such  an  idea,  as  treason  against  viding  for  our  own  defence.  We 
the  first  principles  of  free  go-  are  spared  the  humiliating  privi- 
vernment;  and  fortunate  shall  lege  of  owing  our  safety  to  the 
we  be,  if,  in  the  future,  which  troopsof  a  foreign  power.  Should 
commences  to  lower  ahead,  this  such  a  principle  be  acknowi- 
prejudice  continue  to  be  cher-  edged,  it  will  justify  the  Abo- 
ished.  The  cost  of  maintaining  litionfsts  in  pronouncing  us  un- 
any  permanent  body  of  troops  worthy  of  a  position  which  we 
would  be  enormous  in  a  country  are  incapable  of  defending.  So 
where  labour  is  high  and  where  far,  therefore,  as  servile  insur- 
the  government  proverbially  rections  are  concerned,  we  must 
pays  double  the  value  of  every  look  to  ourselves  alone, 
article  received.  The  corrupt-  But  this  is  not  enough,  for  in 
iog  influence  of  100,000  idlers,  the    present    rapid    age     three 
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months'  warning  might  precipi-  service  in  case  of  necessity;  but 
tate  us  into  a  foreign  war.  So,  it  must  be  evident  that  whore,  as 
too,  if  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  in  insurrection,  the  risk  is  equal 
and  mobocracy  should  invade  at  every  point,  none  of  this 
the  South,  it  may  be  necessary  small  population  can  be  spared 
to  use  military  force  for  the  pur-  from  service.  Every  man,  there- 
pose  of  preserving  internal  fore,  should  be  enrolled,  armed, 
prace,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  and  equipped,  ready  for  instant 
that  our  community,  in  imitation  service.  In  such  matters  the 
of  the  great  cities,  would  quietly  first  blow  is  everything ;  and 
submit  to  the  rule  of  the  lowest  even  a  demonstration,  if  there  be 
stratum  of  the  population.  In  necessity  for  it,  may  prevent  the 
either  of  these  events,  something  shedding  of  oceans  of  blood,  ac- 
more  would  be  required  than  a  cording  to  the  maxim,  that  one 
willingness  to  charge  a  collec-  sabre  drawn,  frequently  keeps 
tion  of  undisciplined  8iave.s.  The  nine  in  their  scabbards.  Heaven 
a^istance  that  could  be  oflVred  forbid,  however,  that  one  should 
b)'  the  United  States  would  be  approve  of  those  demonstrations, 
small.  The  regular  army  could  which  spring  rather  from  fear 
not  suffice,  at  most,  for  more  than  caution,  and  which  too  fre- 
than  the  defence  of  a  few  promi-  quently  suggest  what  they  are 
nent  points,  the  rest  would  be  intended  to  prevent.  Nothing, 
done  by  the  States  themselves,  therefore,  but  downright  incapa- 
and  all  would  be  alike  accessi-  city  should  excuse  any  person 
ble.  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
»,,.,.  .  .  ^  forty-five,  or  whatever  might  be 
The  mil.tHry  organ>Z8fon  of  fi,e^  „  the  limit,  from  serving 
the  State  should,  therefore,  be  j^  ^^^^  capacity  or  other.  SS 
such  as  to  furnish  a  competent  f„ , he  present  system  is  good, 
force,  in  a  short  time,  upon  any  because  one  of  ilie  main  objects 
given  point.      In  densely  popu-  „f  ,  ^-y^^-^  g^.^,^^  ^,„j  ^e 

Intend     coinmunitMS,     furnislied  jo  keep,  in  some  habits  of  discip- 

with  all  the  facilities  of  roads  for  ,j„     ,f„j^  ^^^  ,,^  l,,t,,^  j^  ^^^^^ 

irHnsporiation,     and     numerous  ,,   goldiers-and    five   years   of 

villages  for  the  accommodation  forgeifulness  would  obliterate  ail 

of  troops,  the  desired  end  might  j^^*„  „f  j^e  previous  drill, 
be  attained  by  selecting  a  very        But  it  is  evid-nt  that  the  pre- 

small  portion  of  those  who  are  ,ent  system,  as  a  whole,  has  lost 

capable  of  bearing  arms,  for  the  -^^  i„flVnce.     In  the  city  it   is 

power  of    concentraiion    would  g,^^j  defunct,  and  in  the  coun- 

compensate  the  defect  of  num-  ,      j,^      .  ^  j,  ^orne  with  infin- 

bers      But  such  is  not  the  case  ^^  restlessness.  Before  att.mpt- 

in    the    Souih-at   least  in  this  ;„    ^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^^  inefficiency  of 

portion  of  It.     1  he  area  of  South  ,|,„  „_;.,:_„ ',„._,•__,:„_   ;,  ...:ii 

i~      ,.  n^.  <>,...  -I  the  existini;  organization.  It  will 

Carolina  is  29,(WK)  square  mi  es;  l„  „„_„...,„  ,"^  ..«„,.»:«  .i.„;. 

,      ,  '  ,  ,^,\    .        ,    ,  be  necessary  to  ascertain  their 

by  the  census  of  laafl,  the  whole  -.„.„, 

popu lalioii    amounted    to    only        The'first  is  a  growine  tenden- 
6(W,507.  or  *»  to  a  square  mile.  j„    ,f,^  »j^  avoid  every 

In  iheseaboard  parishes  the  dis-      '-^^     ^f    physical     exertion 

proportion  is  greater  still.  ^^j^^  can  be  escaped    by  any 

The   three   railroads  running  means  short  of  deception.  There 

from  the  city  would  be  of  great  is  a  popular  term  for  this  dispo- 
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sition,  which  is  hardly  flattering  to  that  lozurioos  member,  the 
to  ears  polite,  but  very  appropri-  stomach,  and  stomachs,  selfish 
ate,  viz. :  laziness.  thinprs,  will  not  act  unless  they 

The  author  of  this  article  has   are  fed,  so  that  an  enemy  is  quite 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  wit-   hitrmless,  if  we  can  manage  to 
nessing  the  vast  extent  to  which   to  diet  him  for  a  few  days.     AH 
the  young  men  of  the  State  have   this  is  very  prosaic,  doubtless, 
fallen  under  its  influence,  and   and  exceedingly  out  of  harmony 
the  natural  consequence  is,  that    with  gilded   buttons  and  waving 
they  are  incapable  of  standing   plumes,  but   it  is  nevertheless 
ordinary  fatigue — ^that  is,  the  or-   very  necessary  to  success,  and 
dinary  fatigue  of  a  soldier.     For   success  is  the  principal  object  of 
this,  there  is  but  one  remedy —   fighting.    Regular  soldiers  learn 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law.     The   these  acts  in  the  course  of  time, 
government  has  no  right  to  pre-   but  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
scribe  to  individuals  how  much   Militia,  is  that  of  a  force  collect- 
exercise  they  should  take;    but   ed  for  a  short  time,  and  for  a  csr- 
certainty  the  great  duties  of  the   tain  definite  purpose,  so  that  all 
citizen   must  not   be   neglected   preparation  must  be  made  in  ad- 
because  the  benches  of  the  jury-   vance.     Besides,  the  part  which 
box  may  be  without  cnuhions,  or   temporary  fortifications  play  in 
the  rifle  and  canteen  inconveni-   war  is  increasing  every  day  in 
ent,  to  carry  on  an  August  day.    importance,  and  even  the  smallest 
Brought  up,  as  many  respecta-  obstruction  requires  the  use  of 
ble  young  men  are,  in  utter  ig-   the  spade  and  the  axe,  and  a  con- 
norance  of  that  part  of  the  duties   siderabie  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  life  which  is  as  indispensable   of  using  them  to  the  best  effect, 
to  a  soldier  as  any  other,  a  turn-       Let  us  suppose  the  British,  or 
out  of  the  Militia  would  rather   any  one  else  of  common  capaci- 
resemble  an  army  of  antient  Per-   ty,  landed  on  our  coast.     The 
sians  than  of  real  soldiers.    From   military  would    be    marched  to 
the  Major-Generals  down,  there    meet   them.      Here   comes   the 
kre  scarcely  fifty  in  a  division    column,    arrayed    in    glittering 
who  could  cook  a  passably  cdi-   habits,  sonorous  metal  l)lowiiig 
ble  dinner.     The  retinue  of  ser-  martial  sounds;   many  a   brave 
vants,  baggage,  and  other  impe-   heart  beats  hig^h  with  noble  an- 
diments,   requisite  for  the  sup-   ticipations.     They  pass  by  amid 
port  of  such  an  army,  would  be   the  plaudits  of  their  fellow-citi- 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  a  sys-   zens,    while    waving    handker- 
tem  of  warfare  in  which  speed  chiefs  attest  the  interest  of  the 
plays  so  important  a  part.     A  fair.     But  what  throng  is  this, 
few  bomb-shells  thrown  among   whose  ebony  hue  contrasts  dark- 
the  cooks — who  are  not  ranked    ly  with  the   preceding  glories? 
among  the  most  courageous  of  Behold  the  servants  who  go  to 
'mankind — would  produce  star va-  cook,  to  brush  the  arms,  black 
tion  and  dispersion  in  the  best  ap-   the  boots,  and  perform  the  la- 
pointed  regiment  we  could  mus-  hours  of  their   warrior-masters, 
ter.    Fighting  is  certainly  a  very   Behind   them    follow   trains  of 
'important  part  of  war,  but  unfor-   baggage,  stretching  far  into  the 
tunately  the  spirit  cannot  fight   distance.     They  meet   the  ene- 
without  the  body,  and  the  body   my;  the  sharp  crack  of  theskir- 
is  under  more  or  less  subjection  misher's  rifle,   the   booming  of 
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cannon,  the  heavy  tread  of  ad-  no  more  seen  until  peace  is  de- 
yaocing  columns  succeed  each  ciared.  The  army  is  now  as  it 
other.  The  enemy  wavers;  a  should  have  been  at  first — de- 
gallant  charge  of  cavalry  dis-  pendent  upon  itself  alone.  After 
perses  his  retreating  multitudes,  much  trouble,  and  loss  of  life, 
and  covers  the  ground  with  frag-  the  obstacle  is  cleared  away, 
ments  of  humanity.  The  recall  That  day  those  of  the  messes 
is  sounded.  Afric's  sons  have,  who  know  how  to  cook,  eat;  the 
in  the  meantime,  prepared  a  col-  officers  cannot  instruct  the  rest, 
iation.  The  battle  recommen-  So,  on  the  army  goes,  hungry, 
ces  upon  unresisting  venison  and  disappointed  and  mad,  anxious 
wild  turkoy.  The  roar  of  small-  to  meet  the  enemy  upon  any 
arms  is  succeeded  by  the  pop-  terms,  and  ready  to  jump  into 
ping  of  champagne-corks,  and  the  lion's  mouth,  forgetful  that 
batteries  de  cuieine  take  the  place  his  teeth  have  been  considerably 
of  batteries  of  cannon.  Toasts  sharpened  by  skill  and  science, 
are  oifered  and  speeches  deliv-  This  is  only  one  instance, 
ered.  The  road  back  is  strewed  Now,  it  must  be  self-evident, 
with  flowers.  Heroic  bachelors  that  every  Militia  system  should 
marry  blooming  heiresses,  and  have  for  one  object  to  practical- 
are  returned  to  the  next  Legisla-  ly  undeceive  both  officers  and 
ture,  when  they  vote  a  statue  to  men  as  to  the  real  nature  of  ser- 
their  victorious  General.  vice;  to  instruct  them,  by  exam- 
Such  is  the  idea  of  the  milita-  pie,  that  it  involves  privations 
ry  inculcated  by  the  Militia  sys-  and  hardships;  that  its  pleasures 
tern.  Now,  let  us  see  what  it  is  should  consist  in  excellence  of 
in  reality.  The  first  day's  march  drill  rather  than  in  carousing 
goes  off  well  enough,  though  a  around  the  festive  board;  in  a 
bed  upon  the  damp  ground  is  word,  that  it  is  a  serious  prepa- 
not  comfortable.  The  next  day,  ration,  and  not  an  idle  amuse- 
the  knapsacks  become  intolera-  ment.  To  this  efTect,  the  laws 
ble;  the  more  impatient  pitch  should  be  rigid,  and  rigidly  en- 
theirs  offinto  the  swamp.  {Vide  forced,  whatever  grumbling  may 
Capt.  Hatch's  pamphlet.*)  That  be  occasioned  thereby.  Eternal 
night  an  attack  is  made  upon  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty, 
the  camp;  half  the  sentinels  are  and  those  who  cannot  make  this 
asleep,  great  disorder  ensues,  slight  sacrifice  are  unworthy  of 
but  the  enemy  are  repulsed,  the  blessing.  The  security  of 
Half  of  our  killed  are  shot  by  the  commonwealth  is  not  to  be 
their  own  comrades.  A  general  endangered,  that  a  few  idlers 
bad  humour  ensues.  Next  day  may  squirt  tobacco-juice  over  the 
an  abattis  is  found  across  the  pavement, 
road.  Cutting  it  away  is  rather  Another  cause  of  the  decline 
more  difficult  work  than  whit-  in  the  present  system,  is  the  in- 
tling  pine-chips.  The  negroes  capacity  of  the  officers.  Some 
are  ordered  to  advance  and  per-  days  ago  in  a  litigious  and  con- 
form this  manual  labour.  A  few  tentious  portion  of  the  city,  the 
balls  fall  among  them,  and  they  children  had  (as  is  their  wont  in 
incontinently  take  to  the  woods,  that  locality,  much  to  the  annoy- 
tlpon  the  approach  of  danger,  ance  of  its  inhabitants,)  assem* 
their  countrymen  in  the  rear  fol-  bled  to  parade.  The  pomp  and 
low  the  good  example,  and  are  circumstance    of    glorious    war 
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was  not  wanting  to  the  display*  squadron,  and  regiment  by  regi- 
Paper  plumes  rustled  and  stick-  ment,  their  approaches  scarcely 
swords  flourished  in  the  evening  within  musket-shot  on  the  day 
air,  while  the  spirits  of  the  infan-  of  assault,  and  finally  refusing 
try  were  animated  by  the  inspi-  to  mount  the  bn  ach.  All  of  this 
riting  vibrations  of  a  toy-drum,  because,  from  the  Commander- 
As  the  author  approached,  they  in-chief  down,  there  was,  with 
were  engaged  in  the  weighty  few  exceptions,  not  a  single  offi- 
business  of  selecting  a  Comman-  cer  in  the  army  capable  of  dis- 
der.  At  length,  one  stepped  charging  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
forth  with  the  decisive  manner  tion.  Under  such  circumstances, 
of  a  great  leader,  exclaiming,  "I  the  courage  and  gallantry  of  the 
will  be  the  captain,  because  I  Cid  would  be  of  no  avail.  In 
have  the  largest  feather.*'  That  the  Militia  system,  it  is  not  to 
embryo  hero  displayed  a  pro-  be  expected,  that  the  officers 
found  insight  into  the  working  should  be  equal,  in  all  respects, 
of  our  institutions.  Whatever  to  the  emergencies  of  a  cam- 
may  be  the  criterion  which  many  paign  ;  but  they  should,  at  least, 
beat  companies  set  before  them-  be  required  to  know  the  rudi- 
selves  in  choosing  their  officers,  ments  of  their  duty,  and  not  al- 
military  knowledge  is  certainly  lowed  to  bring  tlie  position  into 
not  one;  and  so  far  as  actual  disrepute  by  their  ignorance.  It 
service  is  concerned,  the  length  is  said,  that  the  object  of  the 
of  their  plumes  would  oftentimes  higher  grades  is  political  influ- 
be  as  good  a  distinction  as  that  ence.  This  is  partly  true,  bat 
which  is  adopted.  Strange  as  it  not  necessarily  an  objection,  for 
may  seem,  they  are  sometimes  some  inducement  beyond  mere 
elected  upon  condition  that  the  military  distinction  must  be  of- 
duty  shall  be  madeas light  as  pos-  fered,  otherwise  few  would  as 
sible,  which  is  generally  equiva-  sume  the  onerous  duties  of  the 
lent  to  nodrili  atall.  If  iheoffi-  station;  and  the  objection  is  not 
cers  knew,  or  would  learn,  their  so  much  to  the  motives  for  which 
duty,  almost  any  system  might  the  position  is  sought  as  to  the 
suffice  for  most  of  the  purposes  manner  in  which  its  duties  are 
for  wliich  Militia  are  required;  neglected.  Unless  this  evil  can 
and  without  this  the  best  troops  be  corrected,  there  is  no  hope  of 
in  the  world  are  useless  in  the  an  efficient  system,  and  the  soon- 
present  age  of  warfare.  The  er  it  is  abolished  the  better, 
history  of  the  British  army  in  But  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
the  Crimea  is  the  most  insiruc-  view  constantly  the  proper  rela- 
tive lesson  that  could  be  taught  tion  between  what  is  desirable, 
to  our  people.  The  spectacle  and  what  is  possible.  A  portion 
was  there  presented  to  the  world  of  the  population  is  capable  of 
of  a  collection  of  men  as  brave  high  improvement,  a  portion  not, 
as  any  other,  disciplined  to  per-  and  the  plan  should  fit  both.  It 
fection,  so  far  as  drill  was  con-  should,  moreover,  furnish  a  cer- 
cerned,  and,  in  a  hand-to-hand  tain  quantity  of  efficient  troops, 
encounter,  equal  to  their  ene-  ready  for  immediate  service,  and 
mies,  come  they  whence  they  another  portion  that  might,  with 
may,  yet  wasting  away  with  the  some  little  exertion,  be  got  ready 
rapidity  of  a  forced  march,  sac-  in  a  reasonable  time.  And  as 
rificed  file  by  file,  squadron  by  every  person  in  this  country  is 
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engaged  in  some  active  occu pa-  time  so  spent  should  be  deducted, 
tion,  and  as  time  consequently  As  matters  are  at  present  con- 
is  valuable,  its  loss  should  fall  ducted,  many  persons  escape  al- 
upon  that  class  of  the  communi-  together,  from  default  of  the  sum- 
ty  that  can  best  afford  to  sustain  moning-corporal,  which  should 
it.  With  these  principles,  a  sys-  not  be  allowed;  and  it  should  be 
tern  might  be  framed,  which  rendered  obligatory  upon  every 
would  accomplish  most  of  the  person,  on  attaininc^  the  aire  of 
desired  ends.  eighteen,  to  report  himself  to  the 

Since  every  citizen  is  indebt-  proper  officer  of  his  beat.  The 
ed  to  the  State  for  the  protection  organization  should  be  by  com- 
of  his  life  and  properly,  he  should  pan y  and  regiment,  as  at  pre- 
be  required  to  contribute  to  the  sent,  though  as  the  regimental 
protection  of  both.  Hence  all  beats  would  be  twice  as  large  as 
should  be  required  to  serve  they  now  are,  it  might  be  con- 
in  the  militia.  Some  are  in-  venient  to  constitute  each  wing 
capacitated,  by  bodily  infirmi-  of  the  regiment  into  a  sort  of 
ties,  from  discharging  the  duty,  demi-battalion.  When  the  whole 
They  should  be  excused;  but  regiment  is  assembled,  of  course 
only  upon  the  certificate  of  the  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for 
regimental  surgeon  to  that  effect,  the  organization  of  the  army  and 
The  Legislature  has  made  cer-  miliiia  would  come  into  vigour, 
tain  other  exceptions,  which  are  and  each  regiment  would  con- 
proper  when  the  offices  are  such  sist  of  one  battalion  only,  and 
as  render  their  duties  incompati-  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  major 
ble  or  conflicting  with  the  mili-  would  resume  their  proper  func- 
tarv  service.  But  it  should  be  tions.  This  class  should  consii- 
rigidly  exacted  of  all  others.  tuie   the  effective    force   of  the 

The  military  age  has  been  State,  and  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
fixed  at  from  eighteen  to  forty-  ciency  be  demanded.  Thenum- 
iive,  which  limits  are  perhaps  as  ber  of  obligatory  drills  should 
good  as  any  that  can  be  suggest-  be  increased.  All  that  the  mi- 
cd.  This  age  should  be  divided  litia  are  to  learn  must  be  learnt 
into  three  periods.  The  first  now;  and  it  should  be  required 
might  include  ten  years,  from  of  them  that  the  essentials  of 
eighteen  to  twenty-eight.  The  military  service  should  be  fami- 
second  twelve,  from  twenty-eight  liar.  This  class  should  be  ex- 
to  forty.  The  third  five,  from  empted  from  military  tax  upon 
forty  to  forty-five.  presenting  a  certificate  from  the 

The  first  class  would  contain  captain,  that  they  have  been  re- 
about  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  gularly  enrolled,  or  one  from  the 
white  population  of  the  State,  surgeon,  that  they  are  excused 
This  is  the  period  when  men  are  on  account  of  bodily  infirmity, 
seldom  embarrassed  with  fami-  or  an  affidavit,  that  they  have 
lies,  and  when  they  are  most  not  resided  within  the  limits  of 
capable  of  acquiring  information,  the  State  since  they  attained  the 
and  willing  to  submit  to  disci-  age  of  eighteen,  or  that  they  are 
pline.  These  twelve  years  of  still  acquiring  their  education  at 
service  should,  therefore,  be  ri-  some  public  seminary  of  learn- 
gidly  exacted.  But  as  educa-  ing.  The  requirements  are  neces- 
tion  is  frequently  extended  with-  sarily  stringent,  otherwise  great 
in  the  limits  of  this  period,  the    injustice  is  done   to  those  who 
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are  willing  to  do  their  duty,  terested  in  the  preservation  of 
Upon  attaining  thirty,  every  per-  good  order,  and  are  yet  most 
son  in  service  may  demand  from  anxious  to  escape  the  perform- 
the  commander  of  his  company  ance  of  the  duties.  It  is  a  mat- 
a  certificate  of  discharge,  which  ter  of  vital  importance  to  a  re- 
shall  be  granted  after  a  service  public,  that  the  separation  of  the 
for  twelve  years,  or  for  so  much  upper  from  the  lower  ranks  of 
of  that  period  as  he  has  been  re-  society,  such  as  exists  at  the 
sident  within  the  State,  and  lia-  North,  should  be  prevented;  and 
bletoduty;  of  which  certificate  no  means  is  so  efficacious  for 
the  ofHcer  giving  the  same  shall  this  purpose  as  the  duty  of  Miti- 
inform  the  tax-collector.  tia  service.     Wh«>n  thus  forced 

The  second  class  should  in-  into  contact,  education  and  cha- 
clude  all  residents  liable  to  duty  racter  will  always  have  their  in- 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-eight  fluence;  if  separated,  the  prac- 
and  forty,  who  are  not  actually  tical  government  of  the  country 
enrolled  in  the  first  class.  This  is  given  into  the  hands  of  those 
class  should  be  liable  to  a  mili-  who  are  least  capable  of  exerci- 
tary  tax,  two^thirds,  or  even  a  sing  it.  The  second  class  would 
larger  proportion,  of  which  shall  include  about  fourteen  per  cent, 
be  remitted,  upon  production  to  of  the  white  population.  On  at- 
the  tax-collector  of  a  certificate  taining  forty  years  of  age,  a  cer- 
of  discharge,  or  a  certificate  from  tificate  should  be  demandable,  as 
the  surgeon,  as  above-mentioned,  in  the  first  class,  of  which  notice 
or  an  affidavit  that  they  have  not  should  be  given  to  the  tax  col- 
resided,  nor  owned  property,  in  lector  by  the  officer  granting  it. 
the  State  between  the  ages  of  The  third  class  should  include 
eighteen  and  twenty-eight.  The  all  residents  liable  to  duty,  be- 
persons,  therefore,  liable  to  full  tween  the  ages  of  forty  and  for- 
tax  would  be  such  as  had  es-  ty-five,  not  in  actual  service,  nor 
caped  service  in  the  first  class,  provided  with  a  certificate  of  dis- 
wilhout  being  entitled  to  an  charge  from  the  second  class, 
exemption.  The  organization  No  military  duty  should  be  im- 
should  be  the  same,  but  the  ser-  posed  upon  this  class,  but  sim- 
vice  required  should  be  materi-  ply  a  military  tax.  A  certain 
ally  lignter,  as  they  are  rather  proportion  of  which,  but  not  the 
in  the  nature  of  a  reserve,  but  it  whole,  might  be  remitted  to  such 
should  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  as  were  incapable  of  serving  du- 
the  knowledge  which,  they  had  ring  the  period  from  eighteen  to 
previously  acquired.  The  com-  forty;  as  it  is  only  just  that  they 
pany  drills  might  be  limited  to  should  contribute,  in  some  mea- 
a  certain  number,  say  two  each  sure  to  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
year.  Any  officer  in  the  first  try;  and  the  tax  return  should 
class  over  thirty,  possessing  the  state  whether  the  party  be  with- 
other  requisite  qualifications,  in  the  age  of  liability.  The  pro- 
should  be  eligible  to  office  in  perty  even  of  those  who  are  non- 
the  second  class.  The  military  residents  should  be  liable. 
tax  would  doubtless  be  objected  With  this  system,  it  would  be 
to,  but  it' is  easily  avoided  by  difficult  to  escape  the  perfor- 
continuing  to  serve  in  the  first;  mance  of  the  duty,  and  the  bur- 
and  would  fall  heavily  only  on  then  would  fall  upon  those  who 
the  rich,  who  are  especially  in-  have  most  leisure  and  inclination 
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for  the  miiiury.  The  induce-  amount  of  instruction  in  the  first 
meat  to  avoid  it  wouid  be  partly  class  would,  to  a  certain  degree, 
remedied   by  the  future   penal*   remedy  these   defects.     But   as 

ties;  a  release  from  which  could  the  State  cannot  distribute  capa- 

be  obtained    in   no  other   way  cities  and   industry  along  with 

than  by  a  proper  certificate  of  a  knapsacks,    the    only    effective 

previous  compliance.     It  wouid  method  is  to  keep  such  out  of  the 

be  highly  desirable  to  make  the  ranks  of  commissioned  officers, 

exercise  of  the  e'ectoral  privi-  Every  officer  should,  therefore, 

lege   dependent    upon    military  not  later  than  three  months  after 

service,  but  that  would  involve  his  election,  come  before  an  ex- 

an  alteration  of  the  constitution,  amination   board,    composed    of 

It  has  been  proposed  to  aboK  his  own  grade,  and  presided  over 

ish  the  militia  system  entirely,  by  a  field-officer,   if  the  appli- 

and   to  substitute  the  volunteer  cant  be  under  that  rank,  and  a 

in  its  place;    but  to  this  there  general-officer,   if  over,   with  a 

are  insuperable  objections.    One  right  of  appeal,  or  of  a  second 
of    the   great  objects,   viz. :    of  trial,  to  be  granted  by  the  officer 

teaching  every  man  some  little  commanding  next  in  rank,  if  he 

about  the  first  elements  of  com-  see  fit.     As  no  one  is  obliged  to 

bination,  would  be  entirely  lost,  be  an  officer,  those  presenting 

The   volunteer   force   is  a  very  themselves  should   be  subjected 

uncertain  dependence,  except  in  to  a  strict  examination,  at  least, 

the   cities,    where   their   vanity  upon  all  the  duties  of  the  com- 

and  rivalry  have  some  efifect  in  mand  to  which  they  aspire;  and 

preserving    discipline.      It    in-  captains  and  colonels  should  be 

vol  ves  also  more  or  less  expense,  required   to  know,   in  addition, 

and  thus  many  a  good  man  is  the  drill  respectively  of  the  re^i- 

kept  out  of  the  ranks.     Yolun-  ment  and  brigade.     The  requi- 

teer  corps  should  be  encouraged  sitions  upon  a  stafif-officer  should 

upon  the  condition  of  maintain-  be   still   greater.      At    present, 

ing  efficiency,    otherwise    they  these  offices  are   mostly  farces. 

are  productive,  in  the  country.  The  quarter-master  having  about 

of  harm  rather  than  good,  as  they  as  much  skill  in  his  department 

seduce  into  an  undeserved   con-  as  the  chaplains  and  chief-bu- 

fidence.      What  encouragement  glers  have  in  theirs.     Bad  as  ig- 

could  be  ofiTered  is  a  more  diffi-  norance  is  in  the  line,  it  is  still 

cult  question.     But,  worse  in  the  staff,  for  among  the 

<* Quid  leges  officers   in   the   line,   some  one 

Sine  moribua,  vanie  proficiunt."  may  be  found  in  the  day  of  diffi- 

All  this  is  of  no  avail  unless  a  cuity  capable  of  assuming  corn- 
remedy  can  be  devised  for  the  in-  mand,  but  the  existence  and 
efficiency  of  the  officers.  There  equipment  of  the  troops  depends 
are  two  methods  by  which  infer-  upon  the  staflf,  and  frequently 
mation  is  acquired — the  one  by  upon  one  officer  alone,  whose  in- 
teaching  one  s  self,  the  other  by  efficiency  or  negligence  might 
being  taught*  Neither  of  these  compromise  the  honour  of  the 
is  adequate  of  itself;  the  first,  State,  and  the  safety  of  all  in- 
because  of  the  ignorance  and  in-  volved.  Candidates  for  the  grade 
dolence  of  many  of  the  officers;  of  general-officers,  of  the  rank  of 
the  second,  because  of  the  want  colonel,  should  be  exempt  from 
of  opportunity.     The  increased  examination,   because  very  few 
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are  fit  for  ihe  duty  of  examiners,  ebrate,"  and  ending  with  **  Wo- 
and  because  a  gfenerars  efficien-  man  !  the  last  and  dearest  gift 
cy  depends  upon  so  many  things,  to  man."  A  vast  amount  or  time 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  pro-  will  thus  be  saved,  and  no  small 
nounce  him  qualified,  because  expense  to  the  State  in  the  way 
of  his  capacity  simply  to  perform    of  armour. 

the  functions  of  peace.  The  Aids-  The  ordnance  department  of 
de-Camp  of  his  Excellency  the  the  State  should  be  placed  upon 
Governor,  should  likewise  be  an  efficient  footing,  not  necessa- 
exempi,  their  excellence  con-  riiy  by  appointing  new  officers, 
sisting  rather  in  social  than  in  but  by  requiring  those  in  service 
warlike  prowess.  As  the  obli*  to  do  their  duty.  It  would  be 
gation  thus  imposed  upon  the  very  unadvisable  to  arm  the  State 
officers  might  prove  rather  one-  thoroughly  with  any  of  the  new- 
rous,  they  should  be  excused  ly  invented  arms,  because  the 
from  further  liability,  either  to  progress  of  improvement  is  so 
duty  or  taxation,  after  ten  years'  rapid,  that  they  would  soon  be 
service,  during  seven  of  which  out  of  date,  but  enough  should 
they  were  in  commission.  always  be  kept  on  hand  to  arm 

Having  secured  competent  offi-  two  regiments  with  the  latest 
cers,  the  next  step  is  to  see  that  improvements.  In  this  way,  the 
they  do  their  duty  faithfully;  old  musket  would  gradually  be 
and  here  everything  depends  discarded,  and  the  rifle  or  rifle- 
upon  the  Colonels  of  regiments,  musket  substituted  in  its  place, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  neirlect  which  is  the  only  arm  fit  for  ser- 
their  obligations  utterly.  Yet  it  vice  in  our  country.  It  is  of  the 
is  difficult  to  suggest  any  reme-  highest  importance  also,  that  ive 
dy,  for,  after  attaining  so  high  a  should  introduce  the  short,  Ro- 
rank,  the  ordinary  punishments  man  sword  of  the  French  infant- 
are  of  no  efiect,  and  '*  moral  sua-  ry,  or  what  is  better  still  the 
sion  "  must  take  the  place  of  the  machete  of  the  Spanish.  Armed 
birch.  The  only  hope  is  in  the  as  our  troops  are,  a  very  slight 
Adjutant-General  and  his  aids,  bariicade  of  brush-wood  would 
But  the  power  of  the  Governor  stop  any  number  for  a  consider- 
to  remit  fines  should  be  restrict-  able  time;  but  in  the  machete, 
ed,  otherwise  few  adjutant-gene-  every  man  would  be  furnished 
rals  will  be  willing  to  encounter  with  a  portable  axe,  equally  ser- 
the  odium  of  court-marshalling  viceable  to  thrust  into  an  ene- 
officers  of  high  position,  merely  my's  body,  or  to  cut  sticks  for  a 
thattheCommander-in-chief  may  fire.  Ail  of  these  weapons  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  remitting  be  retained  in  the  arsenal  until 
the  penalty.  .  required  for  actual  service,  as  in 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  sys-  the  universal  neglect  of  their 
tem  is  too  stringent.  It  certain-  duty  by  the  inspecting  offi(*ers, 
ly  is  in  earnest,  and  nothing  but  it  would  be  mere  waste  to  distri- 
an  earnest  system  will  be  of  any  bute  them.  If  the  fines  were 
avail  to  the  purpose.  If  the  enforced,  there  would  be  saffi- 
State  be  not  really  in  earnest,  it  cient  money  in  the  military  tres- 
is better  to  abolish  the  military  sury  to  relieve  the  State  of  a 
part  of  the  duty  at  once,  and  con-  considerable  portion  of  the  ex- 
fine  ourselves  to  suppers,  com-  pense  to  which  she  is  subjected, 
mencing  with  "The  day  we  eel-   and  which  falls  alike  upon  those 
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who  should  and  ihose  who  should   dern   soldier   are   coo.   courage, 
not  pay-  discipline,  intelligence,  a  sound, 

The  drill  for  the  militia  re-  vigorous  body,  capable  of  endur- 
quires  also  some  alteration,  at  ance  and  activity.  Without 
least  in  the  low  country.  The  these,  the  Minie  ball  and  the 
revolution  which  has  taken  place  skirmishing  drill  could  with  dif- 
on  this  subject  is  flattering  to  ficuliy  be  resisted  even  in  our 
American  pride.  The  English,  forests.  It  would,  ihen*fore,  be 
— the  only  enemies  whom  we  proper  to  require  that  all  the 
have  ever  met  on  our  own  soil,  companies  in  the  Stale  should 
made  themselves  merry  at  our  be  exercised  as  skirmishers, 
fancy  for  skirmishing.  Experi-  which  is  by  no  means  bush- 
ence  has  shown  that  it  is  to  be  fighting,  as  is  generally  sup- 
the  usual  method  of  fighting  so  po.sed,  but  a  regular  drill,  unit- 
far  as  firearms  are  concerned,  ing  apparent  disorder  with  order, 
and  probably  two-thirds  of  the  madness  with  meihod,  the  bene- 
powder  that  is  hereafter  burnt,  fit  of  isolated  with  that  of  corn- 
will  be  burnt  in  this  way.  Thus  bined  action.  It  would  be  a  de- 
alone  can  the  full  advantage  of  lusion  to  suppose  that  we  pos- 
fire  over  pikes  be  obtained,  sess  at  present  ihe  same  superi- 
During  the  late  war,  so  soon  as  oriiy  in  this  method  of  Bghting 
the  country  was  rid  of  generals  as  we  did  in  the  Revolution  or 
who  were  supposed  to  be  quali-  in  1812.  The  Zouaves  and 
fied  to  command  armies,  because  Chasseurs  d'Orleans  are  as  good 
they  had  led  a  handful  of  parti-  rangers  as  the  best  backwood's- 
zans  in  the  revolution,  and  cap-  man,  and  know  a  good  deal  more 
able  men  were  substituted  in  about  the  art  of  taking  care  of 
their  place,  we  appreciated  the  themselves  in  a  tight  place,  be- 
benefit  of  the  system  which  is  sides  being  much  better  armed, 
now  adopted  throughout  Europe.  The  English  themselves  have 
The  day  for  mere  brute  force  is  caught  a  little  of  this  spirit, 
rapidly  passing  away.  In  a  late  though  they  naturally  make  a 
number  of  Russell,  it  was  said  poor  turn-out.  Now  the  only 
that  General  Small  wood  formed  way  of  fighting  fire  is  with  fire, 
a  regiment,  in  which  none  under  and  the  sooner  we  commence 
six  feet  were  admitted.  Would  adopting  this  systom  the  better, 
it  be  possible  to  give  a  more  There  is  one  other  point  in  the 
strfting  instance  of  utter  igno-  system  which  requires  a  thorough 
rancc  as  to  what  really  consti-  revision,  viz.,  the  court  mar- 
tuted  the  soldier?  As  though  it  tiais,  and  the  method  of  enforc- 
were  mere  height  and  not  energy,  ing  their  decisions,  and  the  law 
activity,  intelligence  and  cour-  in  general.  A  list  of  fines  is 
age.  Such  regiments  are  among  made  out  and  handed  to  the 
the  things  of  the  past,  except  for  sheriff,  and  there  it  remains, 
the  purpose  of  parading  about  a  Every  company  and  regiment 
palace.  The  French  campaign  should,  if  possible,  be  made  in- 
in  Italy  has  extinguished  many  terested,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
an  old  prejudice,  and  this  among  their  enforcement,  and  perhaps 
them.  If  beef  and  beer  could  a  per-cenlage  might  be  advan- 
have  carried  the  day,  their  sue-  tageously  given  to  some  official, 
cess  would  have  been  very  dif-  as  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
ferent.     The  requisites  of  a  mo*   one's  patriotism  and  determina- 
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tion  to  do  his  duty  mo/  ccelum^  some  means  ofsecuring  a  greater 

are  stimulated  by  a  little  lucre,  efficiency  on  the  part  of  officers. 

As  ours  is  not  a  military  jour-  We  may  alter  and  amend  the 

nal,   we  merely  throw  out   the  system  as  much  as  we  please, 

above  suggestions  apropos  of  the  but    little    benefit    will    resalt 

pamphlets  at  the  head   of  this  therefrom,  unless  those  charged 

article,  to  show  that  we  partici-  with  a  duty  discharge  that  duty, 

pate  in   the  general  interest  felt  It  is  so  in  every  department  of 

upon  the  subject.  life — ^the  executive,  the   judici- 

One  of  them  is  the  report  of  ary,  the  diplomatic,^.  The  best 

Major  McCrad y,  recommending  court   will   fail   if  eotmsted  to 

a '*  Select  Militia,"  in  which  the  persons  who  carry  their  preja- 

matter  is  very   thoroughly   dis-  atces  into  their  decisions,  or  who 

cussed.     We  agree  in  the  prin-  neglect  their  functions ;  and  the 

ciples  of  the  report,  but  it  leans  best  laws  are  useless  if  gover- 

rather  too  much,  in  our  opinion,  nors  and  juries  refuse  to  enforce 

towards  the  formation  of  a  stand-  them.     Every  alteration,  there- 

ing  force,  such  as  are  necessary  fore,    which    does    not    present 

in     Prussia     and     Switzerland,  some   plan    for    improving    the 

which    countries    are     exposed  standard  of  qualification  is  es- 

from  week  to  week  to  invasion  sentially  defective;  for  the  mea, 

and   war.     The  plan  submitted  even  in  war,  are  poor  judges  of 

by    Messrs.    Manigault,    Hatch  what   is   requisite,    and   in   our 

and  Lucas,  is  liable  to  a  similar  piping  times  of  peace,  personal 

objection.      The  defence  of  the  popularity  is  the   sole  criterioiL 

State  and  of  good  order  is  entrust-  The  best  fellow  in  the  company 

ed,  too  exclusively,  to  a  certain  may  not  necessarily  know  the 

portion  of  the  population,  which  butt  of  the  gun  from  the  muzzle. 

IS  of  questionable   policy.     No  It  would  be  ruinous  to  the  ntili- 

citizen  should    be    permitted  to  tia  to  deprive  them  of  the  right 

feel  himself  exempt  from  a  direct  of  electing   their   own  officers, 

and    overwhelming    interest    in  and,  therefore,  the  only  means  of 

both.  Nor  should  his  prejudices  attaining  the  end  in  view,  is  to 

or  wishes  in  the  matter  be  con-  require   the    electors    to    select 

suited.      There   are,   doubtless,  competent  officials.  Of  this  they 

a  great  many  who  would  gladly  certainly  cannot  complain.    Bat 

shift   from    their   shoulders   the  with  these  differences  of  opinion, 

burden  of  jury,  militia,   patrol,  we  recommend  to  every  one^be 

and   even  legislative  duty;  but  perusal  of  the  various  projects 

the  question  of  liberty  is  involved  that  have  been  presented,  in  the 

in  the  participation  by  every  one  hope  that   the  next  Legislature 

in  the  great  duties  of  the  State,  may  be  able  to  embody  the  en- 

and  those  who  are  too  indolent  lightened  opinions  of  the  State, 

to   perform   those  functions,  are  in  some  form  that   will  provide 

too  indolent  for  a  Republic.  for  our  security,  and  at  the  same 

We  think  there  is  also  an  time  give  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
omission  in  both  their  plans,yiz.:  cerned. 
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THE  AOTRIiSS  IN  HIGH  LIFE ;   AN  EPISODE  IN  WINTER  QUARTERS. 

CMAFTEB  zix. — Concluded, 


Don  Pkdbo. — By  this  light  he  changes  more  and  more.    I  tbiok  be  be  angry, 
indeed 
Claudio. — If  he  be  be  knows  how  to  tarn  his  girdle. 
Bbnrdict. — Shall  I  speak  a  Word  in  your  ear  ? 
Claudio. — Grod  bless  me  from  a  challenge. 

— Mitch  ado  ahout  Nothing. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill,  with  a  stout  stood   near,  perchance,  as  good  a 

division,  had   been  posted  during  knight    as    ever   trod    that   floor, 

the  winter  at  Ooria,  facing  Marshal  Officers  came  in  to  him,  and  were 

Soult  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus —  sent  out  again  on  various  missions, 

holding  him  to  bail  not  to  disturb  Lord   Stralhern  was  seated  by  a 

the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  British  larger  table  at  the  other  end  of 

army  cantoned  along  the  frontier,  the   room,   conversing  gaily  with 

The  Marshal  had  now  swallowed  his    fellow-travellers    from    Elvas, 

or  pocketed  all  that  he  could  find  and  waiting  Sir  Rowland*s  leisure. 

in  the  rich,  but  hapless  vale  of  Pla-  Sir  Rowland  presently  looked  at 

sencia,  and  of  late  had  been  cast-  his   watch,  and  raising  his  voice, 

ing  hungry  glances  on  the  country  inquired — "My    Lord,    has  Lisle 

south  of  the  river.     This  had  in-  come  yet?^' 

duced   Sir  Rowland   to  ride  over  '*  Not  yet,''  Lord  Strathern  an- 

from  Coria  to  Alcantara,  to  look  to  swered  with  a  smiling  countenance, 

his  line  of  communication  with  the  while  Sir  Rowland^s  expressed  dis- 

southern  provinces.    This  old  city  appointment.     He  knew  that  the 

had  been  long  sinking  into  decay ;  coinraander-in  chief  was  about  to 

the  French  General,  Lapisse,  spent  order  a  combination  of  simultane- 

one  night  in  it  four  years  ago,  and  ous  movements.    Every  part  of  the 

well    nigh    completed    the    work  allied  force  from  Gallicia  to  Anda- 

which  time  had  begun.     Still  its  lusia  had  its  task  allotted,  and  he 

position  and  its  famous  bridge,  one  was  anxious  to  know  how  far  the 

arch  of  which  had  been  blown  up,  honde  cTAbispalis  levies  could  be 

and  had  now  been  hastily  repaired,  relied  on. 

made  it  an  important  point  at  this  *'  Vhle    is    usually  before    his 

time.  time,"  said  Sir  Rowland.   "Dovou 

In  a  Gothic  hall,  which  looked  think  he  got  my  order  yesterday  ?" 

aa   if  it  had  not  long  since  been  *'  I  have  little  doubt  of  it,"  said 

visited  by  the  Vandals,  but  which  my  lord. 

had   of  old  been  often   thronged  "But  I  doubt  his  being   here 

with  members  of  the  once  chival-  soon,"  said  Bradshawe,  dipping  in 

reus  order  of  Alcantara,   now  as  his  oar  to  trouble  the  waters.  "  He 

effete   in   kniglithood    as   that  of  had  to  go  last  night  to  a  concert 

Malta;   a   military   secretary  was  in  Elvas." 

writing  at  a  small  table,  at  the  die-  "A  concert  detain  him  !     I  do 

tation   of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  not  understand  that." 
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"  Nor  T,  Sir  Rowland,"  said  Brad- 
sliawe, coolly.  "I only  heanl  it  with- 
out pretending  to  unlerslanrl  it." 

Sir  Rowland  l<ioked  ])U7.zled,  but 
his  unHnislied  dispatch  clairned  his 
attention,  and  he  turne<l  asrain  to 
his  Kecretarj. 

Meanwiiile  Lord  Strathern  was 
in  liigh  spiiits.  **The  hour  has 
come,  hut  not  the  man !"  he  aaiii, 
and  liepfan  to  triumph  over  Con- 
way, and  huisfh  at  L^Isle  ho  merri- 
ly, that  he  would  have  soon  found 
it  in  his  heart  to  fornrive  the  latter 
all  his  offensive  strictures  on  him. 
But,  Huddenly,  his  merriment  gave 
place  to  a  look  of  surpri^  and 
disappointment.  Conway,  turning 
to  aH<  ertain  the  t^ause,  saw  L^Isle 
walk  into  the  room  as  if  he  had 
come  hither  at  his  leisure ;  yet, 
something  in  his  bearing,  betraying 
that  his  pride  was  in  arms. 

*•  I  «m  glad  to  see  you,  LTsle," 
said  Sir  Ro\> land.  **I  were  loath 
to  (•lo>e  my  dispatch  without  ad- 
ding the  intelligence  you  might 
brinjj  me.  By  the  bye,  some  of 
these  gentlemen  thought  that  you 
wouM  n<H  be  here  so  poon." 

**They  must  have  supposed  that 
I  had  not  receive«l  vouronler,  sir," 
snid  L*lsle,  glan<'ing  haughtily 
round  on  Lord  Strathern ;  '*  but, 
having  got  it,  1  am  here." 

'*  It  seems  to  have  cost  you  hard 
riding  though,  and  more  fatigue 
than  you  are  yet  equal  to,"  said 
Sir  Rowland,  rememlieringf  his  late 
wounds.  **And  you  have  had  a 
fall,"  ho  added,  observing  some 
inarkn  on  his  clothes. 

**  Noi  from  my  horse,'' said  L'We, 
short  I  v  and  somewhat  bitterly. 
"  lint  it  is  of  no  consequence,"  and 
he  hastent^il  to  produce  his  notes 
and  furniKli  Sir  Rowland  with  the 
information  expected  from  him. 

Bcsiiles  the  unerased  marks  of  a 
fall,  L'lsle's  <'lothes  were  travel- 
stained,   and    his   face    was   pale ; 


less,  perhaps,  from  fatigue  and  lev 
of  sleep,  than  from  the  violent  ex- 
citement and  revulsion  of  feelinos 
he  had  lately  undergone.  But  be 
Aoon  withdrew  Sir  Rowland^  atten- 
tion from  himself  to  his  full  snd 
precise  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Andalusian  reserve,  and  the  garri- 
son of  Badajoz. 

**I  am  glad  to  find  that  thiii 
body  of  Spanish  troops  are  not, 
like  too  many  Spanish  armies  men 
of  straw,  an  army  on  paper,"  mid 
Sir  Rowland.  "The  French  sre 
trying  to  occupy  so  extended  a  po- 
sition here  in  Estremadura,  tb^ 
our  Andalusian  friemSs  mav  cki 
capital  service  in  harrassing  their 
out-poBts  and  cutting  off  their  con- 
voys." 

"  If  they  can  be  kept  oat  of  the 
plains,  and  induced  not  to  fi^^ht,** 
said  Ulsle  smiling.  ^  But  the 
Spaniard  is  always  seeking  to  sor- 
round  the  enemy,  and  force  him  to 
battle. 

**  At  all  events,"  said  Sir  Row- 
land, "I  can  now  give  LtJitI  Wel- 
lington a  definite  and  reliable  «v 
count  of  their  condition;"  ant], 
making  a  sign  to  LMsle  to  accnni- 
pany  him,  he  walked  across  (he 
room  and  seated  himself  at  ifae 
larger  table.  Here  he  hel<l  a 
somewhat  prolonged  conference 
with  Lord  Strathern,  in  which  tlie 
oth«*r  gentlemen  were,  at  lirae*, 
c:ille<l  upon  to  take  psrt  When 
compelled  to  speak,  L'li^le  distin- 
guixhed  himself  by  giving  admim- 
ble  specimens  of  the  lapidary  !«tvle, 
not  one  spare  word.  Sir  UowUm! 
had  many  questions  to  ask  and  in- 
structions to  give;  but,  these  over, 
he  gave  a  less  buHinesHUke  turn  to 
the  conversation,  ami  then  saiti — 
**  1  hope,  my  Ion  I,  you  and  lh<^ 
gentlemen  will  share  my  |xx>r  (lin- 
ner  to-dav ;  but,  remend»er.  I  am 
not  at  home  in  Alcantara,  ainl 
cannot  feast  you,  as  do  your  friends 
at  Elvas ;  neither  can  we  sit  lon^ 
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and  drink  deep,  as  I  must  return  to-  more  parlies  to  the  plot  than  he 
Bi|rlit  to  Coria.'^  had  imai^ined. 

**  We  will  dine  with  you  with  **Sirr'  said  he,  turnincr  upon 
pleasure"  said  Lord  Strathern.  Conwaj',  with  a  cold, hard  manner, 
*'PrHV,  Bradshawe,  who  could  hMve  **  Am  I  to  understand  thai  you 
told  Sir  Rowland  that  we  sit  long  have  done  me  tlio  honour  to  bet 
and  drink  deep  at  Elvas?"  on  mv  movements?" 

*'  Some  thirsty  fellow,"  said  Brad-  **Ilere  is  gratitude  for  yon  "  ex- 
shawe,  **  who  had  drained  the  last  claimed  Conway,  patrifioHlly  ap- 
drop  from  ids  last  bottle/'  pealing  to  his  companions,  and  his 

"Oh,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Row-  voice  attracted  Sir  Rowland's  at- 
land,  iHUghing;  "I  meant  no  in-  tention.  **Here  have  1  been  rIiow- 
sinuation,  but  I  must  finish  my  ing  for  him  the  height  of  friend- 
dispatch,"  and  he  returned  to  his  ship,  hazardincr  my  bestfriendi»,  my 
secretary.  guineas,  on  his  infallible  fulfilment 

While  Lord  Strathern  and  his  of  duty;  and  my  full  faith  in  him 
companions  awaited  Sir  Rowland's  is  received  as  an  outrage." 
leisure^  L'Isle  sat  moodily  apart,  ^'I  sup[)ose,  hir,"  said  L'Isle, 
turning  an  unsocial  shoulder  to-  turning  on  Bradshawe,  with  freez- 
wards  his  lordship,  giving  him  a  ing  politeness,  ^  it  is  you  who  have 
glimpse  of  his  back.  so  oliligingly  afforded  my  volunteer 

Lord  Strathern  smiled  ;  he  saw  backer  so  sinofular  an  opportunity 
the  earth  stains,  and  saw,  more-  of  proving  his  friendsliip?" 
over,  evident  marks  of  anger  and  ^I  cannot  claim  the  credit  of  it," 
chagrin  in  L'l&le's  demeanor.  Qis  answered  Bradshawe,  with  easy 
curiosity  was  strongly  excited,  and  urbanity,**!  am  not  even  a  stake- 
he  rt'soived  to  make  the  sileut  man  holder  in  the  game;  though,  as  a 
find  his  tongue.  mere    looker-on,  I  confess  having 

*•  Pray,  L'Isle,  how  came  you  to  watched  it  with  keen  and  growing 
let  your  horse  slip  from  under  you,  interest."  And  with  a  little  wave 
and  measure  your  length  in  the  of  the  hand  he  passed  L'Lsle  gent- 
road  if"  Iv  over  to  Lord  Strathern. 

**  Yon  are  mistaken  my  lord,"  L' Isle  looked  from  the  impertur- 
said  L'Isle,  formally;  "my  horse  did  bable  Colonel  to  the  pacific.  Major, 
not  tlirow  me."  who  professed  to  be  so  zealously 

^  You  are  so  uped  to  success  that  his  partizan,^nd  hack  again  to  tlie 
3'ou  will  acknowledge  no  failure —  former.  N«)t  seeing  how  he  could 
not  even  a  fall  from  your  horse,  or  fasten  a  quarrel  on  either,  he  turned 
yuur  hobbyhorse.  Perhaps  you  somewhat  reluctantly  on  LonI 
got  tired  and  took  a  nap  by  the  Strathern,  who  complacently  await- 
loatlside,  which  accounts  for  your  ed  him. 
gpffifiiT  here  no  sooner."  '*  As  for  you,  my  Lord,  I  might 

LUsle  was  too  angry  to  trust  have  felt  surprise  at  your  making 
himself  with  an  answer,  but  Msjor  me  the  subject  of  sucli  a  bet,  but  it 
Conway,  turning  to  Bradshawe,  is  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  means 
sai^i  gaily,  "  Colonel  Lisle  is  here  you  took  to  win  it !" 
soon  enough  for  me;  he  is  within  "And,  after  all,  to  lose  it,"  said 
the  time,  and  I  have  won  the  fifty  Lord  Strathern,  in  a  mock,  dolo- 
gui'«as."  rous    tone.    **Is    it    not   provok- 

L'lsle  started.    Here  was  a  reve-  ing?" 
latiou !      His    last   night^s  advcn-       **  No  s<!ruple,"  continued    LTsle, 
ture  was  no  secret.     There  were  "  seems  to  have  stood  in  your  way. 
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my  lord,  in  the  choice  of  either  1itt1e,Sir  Rowland;  but  I  have  been 

means  or  agents."  so  little  with  my  regimeat  of  lata.** 

^  On   the  contrary,"  said  Lord  ^  Let  your  major  take  care  of  it 

Strathem,  blandly,  ^  I  always  scru-  a  few  days  longer,"  Sir  Rowland 

pulously  choose  the  best  of  both.^'  answered,  in  a  positive  tone. 

"You  must  have  contrived  this  "You  had  better  let  L'Isle  go, 

plot,"  Lisle  persisted, "  though  the  Sir  Rowland,"  said  Lord  Strathem, 

chief  actor  be  in  Elvas.    But  I  will  "  be  is  afraid  to  lose  sight  of  his 

say  no  more  here."  regiment,  lest   they  become   ban- 

"  A  few  words  more,  I  pray,"  ^^'J';.  ,  ,    ^    ,    ,     ,     ,       , 

aaid  Lord  Strathern,  smiling,  -I  L^»l««  ^"^^J^  ^^^^^  *°^  ^J.™* 

understood  that  you  were  to  have  Pf^^«*'  ^'P*\  f.*^^^?^  ^^*^  ^%  ^^ 

been  detained  in  Elvas.     How  the  ^^«.  ^7^;  ^^"^^  ?'^  Rowland  ex- 

devil  did  you  get  away  T  «^»'"ji'  in  surprise  :  -Are  they  so 

T  »T  I     \        J      I.      xi  unruly  ?    Then  you  must  look  to 

Lisle    turned    abi'uptly    away  them   yourself,  mv  lord,  for  I  .hall 

seeing  that  the  «>ore  anger  and  ^        ^j^^^,  '^'I'sle  a  while  with 

mortification  he  showed,  the  more  „^/  ^he  truth  i^  Ulsle,  I  divine 

gratified  Lord  Strathern  seemed  to  ^^^^.^^  \^    E,^ 

be.  Rising  from  his  seat,  he  waked  g^^^    ^^^   ^y^^^  ^^^  ^^^„ 

up  to  S,r  Rowland,  who  had  been  ^^        ^^^        ^^  ^^^^ 

waching  him  with  much  curiosity,  »^j^^    ^j^^   ^^^/^^   satisfatAion. 

and  said:  "I  suppose, sir,  you  have  ^^^^^    .,    ^j^^^^    ^„    ^^^    f^„ 

no  further  use  for  me  here.    If  so,  ^^^     j^  .„  ^^^-  ^^^    ^^  ^ 

pray  excuse  my  absence  from  your  ^.^^f^  ^.^^  ^^  ^,^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

table  to^ay,  as  I  have  occasion  to  ^^^,     ,^  ^          ^^^           ^^^„  ^^ 

return  at  once  to  Elvas.'  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  f^„  ^^^  ^,^^^^  ^,^^ 

Sir  Rowland  bid  his  secretary  personal  feuds  are  criminal  mad- 
go  and  send  off  the  dispatch  at  ^^^  i  ^^ould  put  you  under 
once ;  then  looking  fixedly  at  arrest,  sooner  than  let  you  post  oflf 
L'Isle,  said:  « I  may  need  you  here  to  Elvas  on  so  blood-thirsty  an 
for  a  day  or  two."  errand." 

L'Isle  bit  his  lip,  till  the  blood  Sir  Rowland  uttered  this  speech 

came,  while  Sir  Rowland,  stepping  with  an  air  worthy  of  his  Puritan 

over  to  Lord  Strathern,  asked,  in  uncle,  of  Calvinistic  memory  ;  bot 

an  under  tone  :  **  Wbat  is  the  mat-  in  spite  of  the  respect  due   to  the 

ter  with  L'Isle,  my  lord  ?  he  seems  speaker,  it  was  loo  much  for  the 

stranprely  out  of  humour."  gravity  of  his  hearers.  Lord  Strath- 

^  The  truth  is,  Sir  Rowland,"  said  em  and  his  companions  burst  into 

his  lordship,  in  a  confidential  tone,  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  even  L'Isle, 

**  somebody  in  Elvas  has  been  quiz-  amidi^t  all  his  anger,  felt  tempted 

zing  L'Isle,  and  a  man  of  his  vanity  to  join  them, 

cannot  stand  being  quizzed.''  -Gentlemen,"  said  Sir  Rowland^ 

-Quizzetir'    said   Sir  Rowland,  in  grave  astonishment,  '*I  like  a 

'*can  quizzing  make  a  man  mad  ?"  joke  as  well  as  any  of  you,  pray 

L'Isle   dared    not   trust  himself  explain  this,  that  I  may  share  your 

longer  in  Lord  Strathern's  compa-  enjoyment." 

ny  ;  he  wanted  time  to  recover  his  Bradshawe,  with   an  effort,  cut 

self  command  ;    so   he    ac^ain    ad-  short  his  laughter,  to  sar :     "Asa 

dressed  Sir  Rowland:  "That  I  left  neutral   partv,  Sir  Rowland,  I  will 

Elvas  so  suddenly,  and  unprepare<I  be  Colonel  L'lale's  surety,  that  io 

for  a  prolonged  absence,  matters  whatever  mood  he  may  set  out  for 
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Ehraa,  m  soon  as  lie  finds  himself  the  spirit,  not  the  letter  of  the  law, 

hi  tbe  presence  of  his  enemy  there,  discourages  it  greatly.^ 

he  will  be  gentle  as  a  Iamb."  <*I  have  seen  something  of  your 

**  You  deal  in  mysteries ;  who  in  method,  my  lord,"  said   Sir  Row- 

Hvas  is  so  safe  from  L'Isle's  resent-  la^d,  smiling,  **  but  cannot  say  that 

ment  T  I  Ilkwq  mastered  itspecuHar  merits.** 

"  Nobody  but  Lady  Mabel  Stew-  "That  is  very  likely,"  said  Lord 

art."  Strathern,  complacently,  "  as  every 

•*  Lady  Mabel,  Stewart  I"  exclaim-  *rt  has  its  mysteries — so  each  man 

ed  Sir  Rowland,  looking  at  Lord  may  have  some  peculiar  gift  in  the 

Strathern.     '«If  a  lady  contrived  application  of  his  an ;  even  though 

this  plot,  I  shall  never  unravel  it ;  taught  by  the  same  master,  no  two 

so  you  must  do  it  for  me«"  men's    band-writing    are    exactly 

''Perhaps,  the  explanation,"  said  «"k«;.«?  .«»ch  of  us  may  have 

Bradshaw,    '*  would     come    more  "^f  mimUable  pecuhantv  in  his 

gracefully  from  my  lord."  TOldiership.      It    is   certain    that 

"  If  I  knew  thedeiails  of  it,"  said  ^  J'b^^'  "^rt!!^?^^  "^  TI5 

T     J    q7  *l       ^««»~    vEi*,  omu  enlanred  and  liberal  system,  wished 

Lord   Strathern,  interrupting  his  ^^  fo«e  me  into  his  own  narrow 

**  W  Wr~^^'  ^"^  '^'''^  ^'  notions,  and  when  I  would  not  yield 

•^Ived,  at  all  hawrd,  to  recover  b,.  ^  ^,^       Kr^Mxmj^X^  to  me  that  I 

fifty  guineaisu.spor^o«t  of  L'Isle,  ^^  ^^j^.            ^^^^^^^     I  ^^ 

J  can  but  tell  the  beginning;  and  ^^  recommend  to  him  the  study  of 

then.Sir  Rowland, you  can  squeese  ^neof  the  articles  of  war,  which  he 

the  rest  out  of  Lisle  himeelf."  j^^  overlooked.     It  treats  of  subor- 

"By  all  means,"  said   Sir  Row-  di  nation,  and  of  each  man's  mind- 

land,  "  L'Isle,  Uke  a  seat,  and  leani  i„g  his  own  business.    Neither  of 

to  stand  fire.    You  must  not  dodge  us  was  very  successful  in  keeping 

from  a  volley  of  laughter,  that  hap-  his  temper;  and,  indeed,  being  a 

pens  to  be  aimed  at  yourself."     ^  good  deal  ruffled,  I  afterwards  spoke 

L'Isle  reluctantly  sat  down,  while  pretty  freely  of  Lisle's  conduct  to 

Lord  Strathern   said,  ^Have  you  these   gentlemen  who  dined  with 

ever  discovered,  Sir  Rowland,  that  me.    Mabel  shared   my  feelings ; 

L'Isle  is  a  monomaniac  f*  and  with  my  consent,  set  a  trap  for 

**  No  !    On  what  point  1"  him,  hoping  to  teach  him   that  he 

*^  Discipline !      He    is    a    little  himself  might  be  caught  trippings 

touched  here,"  said  my   lord,  lay*  How  he  escaped  in  time   to   get 

ing  his  finger  on  his  temple,  **  on  here  you  must  learn  from  himself." 

tbe  subject  of  discipline.    He  never  '*Come,  L'Isle,  we   have  heard 

eats  heartily,  nor  sleeps  quietly,  but  the  prologue,'^  said  Sir  Rowland, 

after  detecting    the   breach   of  a  ^*be  not  bashful,  but  give  us  the 

dozen  of  the  rules  and  regulations  comedy." 

made  for  the  government  of  his  What  was  L^Isle  todof    It  was 

Majesty's  troops.    He  fancies  that  evidently    something    more    than 

they  were  made  expressly  to  afford  curiosity  that  made  Sir  Rowland  so 

him  the  pleasure  of  detecting  the  earnest  to  sift   this  matter.      He 

breach  of  them."  could  hardly  reftise  all  explanation 

''Is  this  disease  prevalent  in  your  to  him — and  he  felt  that  It  would 

brigade,   my  lord  ?"  Sir  Rowland  never  do   to   give  an   account  of 

inquired  in  a  sarcastic  tone.  Lady  Mabel's  behaviour  to  himself, 

"By  no  means — ^I  have  kept  it  as  he  had  construed  it.   Lord  Stra- 

down ;  for  my  method,  looking  to  thern,  too,  did  not  exactly  know 
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'wbat  be  was  urging  him  to  do.  Sud-  Bowland^s    glorious    dioDere   and 

'denly   recollecting    Ladj    MabePs  tactical  lectures,  and  the  value  his 

note,  L'lsle  drew  it  from  bis  pocket,  officers  set  on  each.    Here  bis  audi- 

and  banded  it  to  her  father,  for  bis  tors  bad  each   an   opportunity  of 

private  reading.     To  L'Isle's  aston-  laughing  at  each  other,  and  beiog 

isbment,  Lord  Strathern  read  it  out  laughed  at  in  turn, 

with  great  gusto,  and  commented  Ulsle  strove  to  make  Lady  Ma- 

on  it  bel    appear  witty,    amusing,    and 

This    was   capital    bait  for  the  adroit;  he  gave  edge  to  her  satire, 

trap.     **And  pray, Mr. Interpreter,  keenness  to  her  wit;  but  carefully 

how  did  you  and  your  principal  get  rounded  off  all    the   more  salient 

through  the  evening  ?^'  points    of   her    acting.     He  said 

**  You  see  the  dilemma,  Sir  Row-  nothing  of  her  singing  **  Constant 

land,"  exclaimed  Bradsbawe,  with  my  heart,"  at  him.     He  did  not 

glee.       Here    was   a    conflict   of  bint  at  bis  taking  her  hand  in  the 

duties.    Colonel  LTsle  had  to  obey  coach,  or  kissing  it  at  the  supper 

two  commanders  at  one  time,  which  table;  but  dilated    on  her  skilful 

Scripture  tells  us  is  difficult,  if  not  libel  on  old  Moodie's  sobriety^  and 

impossible.  her  well-acted  dread  of  the  bouse- 

**L'l8le  seems  to  have  achieved  breaking  banditti,  from  whom  he 

the  impossible,"  said  Sir  Rowland  ;  could  best  protect  her,  as  they  are 

^  for  I  know  you  are  too  gallant  a  no  other  than  his  own  men. 

man,  L'Isle,   to    neglect  a  lady's  Though  Ulsle  did  not  get  through 

order  for  mine.*'  his  narrative  with  the  best  possible 

Sir  Rowland's  manner,  though  grace,  he  was  doubly  successful  in 
not  his  words,  was  urgent  for  an  it;  at  once  greatly  amusing  his 
explanation ;  and  LTsIe,  being  now  auditors,  yet  exhibiting  Lady  Mabel 
fairly  in  for  it,  with  an  effort,  gath-  only  as  a  witty  girl,  who  had  merely 
ered  his  wits  together,  and  opened  played  the  part  allotted  to  her  with 
the  narrative  of  bis  last  night's  mischievous  pleasure  and  consum- 
adventure.  He  recounted  Lady  mate  tact  But  he  attained  this  at 
Mabel's  successful  efforts  to  amuse  the  cost  of  showing  himself  an  easy 
and  occupy  him  into  a  forgetful-  dupe  to  her  arts,  and  getting  well 
ness  of  the  flying  hours — her  artful  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  It 
delays  before  setting  out — their  slow  cost  L'IsIe  no  small  effort  to  do 
but  pleasant  drive  up  hill  to  Elvas—  this.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  heroio  self- 
the  animated  and  well  sustained  sacrificing  act;  for  be  was  not  used 
part  she  had  played  throughout  the  to  beine  laughed  at,  and  there  is 
evening — her  wit,  her  satire,  and  something  highly  amusing  in  com- 
ber singing,  and  his  own  labours  pel  ling  a  man  to  tell  a  story  which 
as  interpreter,  acknowledging  many  makes  him  more  and  more  ridicu- 
foolish  things  of  his  own,  in  his  lous  at  every  turn.  But  while 
efforts  to  be  witty  and  amusing  ac-  showing  so  much  consideration  for 
cording  to  contract  He  described  Lady  Mabel,  so  far  was  he  from 
her  well-feigned  fear  of  returning  beginning  to  forgive  her  ill-usage 
home  in  the  dark  without  an  escort,  of  him,  that  the  construnt  he  had 
the  brilliantly  lighted  house  and  put  upon  himself  only  embittered 
well-timed  supper,  at  which,  un-  Lis  feelings  towards  her. 
conscious  of  the  flight  of  time,  he  As  to  Lord  Strathern,  he  was 
sat  liFtening  to  her  diverting  talk,  delighted  with  the  account  of  Ma 
including  her  piquant  sketch  of  Sir  Belle's,  cunning    manoeuvres    and 
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witty  speeches,  even  to  tbe  point  if  he  had  drank  nothing  but  vine- 

of  laughing  heartily  at  her  satire  gar  in  a  month,  the  picture  of  soar 

on    himself;  and    he    revelled   in  sobriety  P 

Ulsle^s  ill-concealed  mortification,       Sir  Rowland  had  striven  in  vain 

exclaiming,  ^  What  a  pity  the  plot  not  to  join  in  the  laugh  ;  but,  iu 

failed   by  Mabels  unmasking  too  spite  of  himself,  was  much  diverted 

soon.    That  and  your  good  honie  at  L'IsIe's  adventure.    But  he  was 

enabled  you  to  keep  your  appoint-  provoked  at  tbe  usage  his  &vourite 

ment   at  the  risk  of  your  neck,  colonel  had  incurred,  for  the  best 

Why,  Ulsle,  you  might  have  be-  of  faults — too  much  zeal  for  the 

come  a  ballad  hero.    Mabel  would  service ;  and  he  longed  to  discuss 

have  put  your  adventure  in  verse,  with  Lord  Strathem  the  propriety 

and  set  it  to  music,  and  you  would  of  setting  traps  for  his  own  officers, 

have  been  sung  by  all  our  musical  when  posting,  with  important  intel- 

folks,  from  Meyer  Lumley  down  to  ligence,   to    their    common   com- 

the  smallest  drummer  boy.    You  mander.    But  there  was  a  lady  in 

are  a  lucky  fellow — but  this  time  the  case,   and   Sir  Rowland   was 

your  luck  has  lost  you  fame."  affaid  to  broach  the  subject ;  Lord 

**  And  how  did  you  get  away  at  Strathern,  too,  though  his  subordi- 

last  f '   asked   Sir    Rowland,   fully  nate  was  nearly  old  enough  for  his 

convinced  that  L^sle  had  been  a  father — a  man  of  high  rank,  and 

prisoner,  under  lock,  bolt  and  bar.  a  known  good  soldier ;  so  he  put 

The  earth-stains  on  L'Isle's  off  the  discussion  to  a  more  con- 
clothes  might  have  testified  that  he  venient  season.  As  to  Lisle,  Sir 
had  gotten  a  bad  fall  in  jumping  Rowland  had  been  watching  him 
out  of  a  lady's  window,  at  two  closely,  and  saw  something  in  his 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  this  eye  and  bearing  that  betrayed  too 
is  a  scandalous  world.  L'Isle  re-  much  exasperation  for  him  to 
merabered  Bradshawe,  without  be  trusted  to  return  at  once  to 
looking  at  him,  and  evaded  the  Elvas.  So,  Sir  Rowland  invented, 
question.  on  the  spot,  a  special  duty  for  him, 

^  I  found  old  Moodie,  lantern  in  and  bid  him  accompany  him,  that 

band,  at  the  open  gate,  looking  as  evening,  to  Coria. 
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IUi:.cH. — Help  down  with  the  hangings. 
RoGKE. — By  and  by,  Ralph. 

I  am  making  up  the  trunks  here. 
Rja.ra.-*Wlio  looks  to  my  lady's  wafdrobe  ?    Humphrey ! 

Down  with  the  boxes  in  the  gallery, 

And  bring  away  the  couchHsushions. 
Sbokthosb* — ^Will  it  not  rain  ? 

No  colouring  abroad,  nor  no  doTicea 

To  stop  this  journey. 

Away,  yon  trifler  I-*LoTe  ? — ^I  love  thee  not : 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate ;  this  is  no  world 
To  play  with  mammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips : 
We  must  have  bloody  noses,  and  cracked  crowns, 
And  pass  them  current,  too.   Gods !  me  my  horse ! 

Lord  StratheTD  returned  the  next  ^'Well,  JVa  BtJU^  aud  Loid 
day  to  Elvas,  and  found  his  Stratbem,  as  soon  as  be  was  alone 
daughter  very  desolate,  and  full  of  with  his  daughter,  '^so  that  fellow, 
more  than  filial  anxiety  to  see  L'Isle,  beat  us,  after  all,  at  our  own 
him.  She  was  alone,  for  the  Com-  game.  I  did  expect  that  your  vo- 
missary  had,  the  day  before,  sent  man's  wit  would  have  carried  it 
off  his  hea?y  baggage  towards  through  suooeasfully.'* 
liisbon.  Lady  Mabel  would,  at  '*  W  ould  to  Heavens^  papa,  nqr 
any  time,  have  grieved  at  parting  woman's  wit|  as  vou  call  it,  had 
with  a  true-hearted  friend  like  Mrs.  been  sufficient  to  keep  me  out  of  it 
Sfaortridffe ;  but  now  other  troubles  altogether.  How  could  yon  tbink 
weighed  heavy  on  her,  and  so  ag-  of  putting  such  a  part  upon  me  !  I 
gradated  her  obvious  grief,  while  never  would  have  dreamed  of  it,  if 
Uie  chief  cause  was  hidden,  that  her  you  had  not  urged — insisted  on  my 
kind  friend,  the  good  lady,  was  detaining  him  here.  What  is 
deeply  moved  and  greatly  flattered  Colonel  L'IsIe  to  me,  that  I  should 
at  perceiving  it.  Had  she  staid  manoeuvre  to  keep  him  in  Blvasi 
longer  in  Elvas,  Lady  Mabel  would  when  Sir  Rowland  Hill  expects  him 
have  confided  her  troubles  to  her,  in  Alcantara  f  And  as  for  my  re- 
knowing  that,  though  she  might  not  senting  your  quarrels  with  him, 
think  wiselv,  she  could  feel  nghtly,  there  is  an  impropriety  in  it,  and 
and  give  both  advice  and  sym-  yet  more  in  the  mode  you  made 
pathy.  But,  after  a  struggle  of  me  adopt.  I  am  ashamed  of  my- 
neeitation,  she  let  Mrs.  Shortridge  self— I  am  ashamed  of  you,  papa, 
depart  in  ignorance,  receiving  from  for  conceiving  it" 
her  many  kind  messages  and  adieus  "And  to  fsil,  after  all,"  said 
for  L'Isle.  Lord  Strathern.     **  And  yet,  by 

Perhaps  it  was  best  that  it  should  L'Isle's  own  account,  you  played 

be  so ;    for,  had  the  good    lady  yourpart  wtlL^ 

learned  the  usage  her  fevourite  had  '^  His  account  I"  exclaimed  Lady 

met  with,  she  might,  for  once  in  Mabel.    "*  To  whom  T 

her  life,  have  boiled  over  with  in-  **  To  us  all — Sir  Rowland,  Bnui- 

dignation.  shawe,  Conway,  and  myael£    He 
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was  disposed  to  be  sulky  and  silent,  and  too  hastj,  Mabel,  we  would 

at  first;  but,  with  Sir  Rowland*s  have  bad  Lisle  on  the  hip." 

help,  we  drew  it  all  out  of  him."  ^  Was  that  all  he  told  you  T 

**  Drew  it  all  out  of  him  1"  said  asked  Lady  Mabel. 
Lady  Mabel,  in  a  faltering  tone.  '^Whyt  Was  there  anything 
She  gasped  for  breath,  and  her  more  to  tell  T  inquired  her  father, 
cheek  grew  pale.  But,  the  next  Lady  Mabel  drew  a  deep,  long 
moment,  the  blood  rushed  into  her  breath.  **•  Then  he  said  nothing 
fiu5e,  and  she  exclaimed  :  ".What  f  about  my — my  singing — *  Con- 
Did  Colonel  L'Isle  giro  you  a  full  stant  ray  heart'  to  him  T 
account  of  the  party— of  all  that  "How?''  exclaimed  Lord  Strath- 
occurred  that  evening T  em.    "  Did  you  sing  'Constant  my 

"  Full  and  minute.    He  was  very  heart'  at  him  T 

reluctant  to  tell,  as  we  were  all  ^  How  could  I  help  it,  papa,  it 

hiugfaing  at  him ;  but  Sir  Rowland  came  in  so  pat  to  the  purpose  ?" 

18  a  good  inquisitor,  and  made  him  "The  devil   tt  did!     It  seems 

apeak  out,  and  at  length.    I  did  not  you  did  not  mean  to  fail,  by  under- 

know  he  had  so  good  a  memory,  or  dieting  your  part    It  is  lucky  he 

you  so  much  wit"  forgot  to  mention  it     Was  there 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  papa,  what  anything  more  f 
did  he  tell  you  T    Lady  Mabel  sat  "  And  he  said    nothing   about 
watching  her  father    with   enger  squeezing  my  hand  in  the  coach  f^ 
«yea,  her  hands  firmly  clasped,  and  asked  she,  hesitatingly,  "  when   I 
her  heel  impatiently  tapping  the  showed  so  much  fear  of  its  over- 
floor,  while  she  strove  to  master  turning." 
ber  almost  uncontrollable  confu-  *' Squeezing  your  hand  f 
sion  and  anxiety.  "  Or  of  his  kissing  it,  after  sup- 

•*  Why,   he    handed    me   your  per?" 

note,**  said  Lord  Strathern.    "Fer-  "Whatt      Had   he  got  on  so 

hapa  he  meant  it  for  my  eye  alone ;  far  f     And  pray,  madam,  what  did 

but  it  was  such  capital  bait  for  the  you  tell  him  ?" 

trap,  that  I  read  it  aloud.      He  "Tell  himT  said  Lady  Mabel, 

tiien  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  '*  T  was  acting  a  part,  you  know, 

to  eoneeal  nothing.    He  told  us  of  papa ;  so  I  told  him  his*  presump- 

your  artful  delays,  your  slow-paced,  tion  had  put  Jenny  Aiken  quite  out 

c€Mich-crawling    up-hill— of    your  of  countenance." 

efforts  to  entertain  Mrs.  Shortridge's  "By  Jove!    you    were    acting 

company,  and  keep  him  employed  your  part  with  a  vengeance !  Why 

as    interpreter — ^yonr    songs,   and  not  tell  him,  at  once,  never  to  kiss 

your  care  to  prolong  the  amuse-  your  hand  when  a  third  person  was 

ments  of  the  evening— your  affect-  present  V^ 

ed  fears  at  riding  home  in  your  old  "  How  can  yon  talk  so,  papa  f 

coach   with  your  new  postillion.  I  meant  no  such  thing.    But  what 

He  described    your  supper-party,  account  did  he  give  of  his  leaving 

and  repeated  your  entertaining  cou-  the  house  f 

Tersation,  your  libel  on  Moodie,  "  Merely  that  he  hurried  away 

gone  drunk  to  hed,  and  your  satire  when  you  unmasked  the  plot  to 

on  Sir  Rowland  and  the  rest  of  us;  him — ^hastened  to  Blvas  to  get  his 

your  well-acted  terror  of  robbers,  horse,  and  post  off  to  Alcantara." 

and  your  triumph  over  him  when  "  Then  he  said  nothing  of  his 

you  thought  the  game  was  won.  leaping  out  of  the  window  T 

If  you  had  not  been  over-oonfident  "  Did  he  leap  out  of  the  window  t" 
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^*0r  of  my  trying  to  hold  bim  ble  and  luxurious  arrangements  of 

back  f  messes  and  quarters  had  not  been 

^  What  P  exclaimed  Lord  Strath,  lately  seen.      For  Elvas  was  the 

ern,  starting  up.    ^  Did  he  escape  Capua  of  the  brigade,  which  had 

by  jumping  out  of  the  window,  to  lighten  itself  of  many  an  incum- 

and  you  try  to  detain  him  T  brance,  including   much  of  what 

"  The  height  was  so  great,  I  Shortridge  termed  its  heavy  bag- 
feared  he  would  break  his  neck.'^  g^ge,  in  order  to  bring  itself  to  a 

'^Damn  his  neckP  said  Lord  condition  to  march.  There  was 
Strathem,  striding  up  and  down  many  a  woeful  parting,  too,  and 
the  room.  *^  Better  a  neck  crushed  scandal  says  that  the  ladies  of 
than  a  reputation.  Things  have  Elvas  might  have  laid  the  dost 
come  to  a  pretty  pass.  You  singing  with  their  tears.  But  we  will  leave 
love-soogs  at  him,  he  squeezing  and  these  stories  to  Colonel  Bradshawe. 
kissing  your  hand — perhaps  going  All  was  confusion  in  the  house- 
further.  In  these  cases;  women  hold  at  head-quarters.  Lord  Stra- 
never  tell  the  whole  truth  !  When  them  had  to  bestir  himself,  to  get 
he  would  escape  by  a  leap  from  both  his  brigade  and  himself  ready 
your  window,  you  try  to  keep  him  to  march  by  one  route^  and  Lady 
by  strength  of  arm.  You  get  on  Mabel  had  to  prepare  for  her  jour- 
finely,  madam.  Three  months  in  ney  by  another.  It  was  now  that 
the  army  have  done  wonders  for  Moodie*s  worth  shone  manifestly 
you.  Three  months  more  will  forth.  The  old  coach  and  hameH 
accomplish  you  so  thoroughly,  that  were  overhauled  and  put  in  order, 
you  will  be  fit  for  no  other  society  He  secured,  we  believe,  by  im- 
th rough  life.  I  will  tell  you  what,  pressmen t,  another  pair  of  mules 
Mabel,  I  will  not  lose  a  moment,  and  two  postillions.  £very  leaf  of 
but  bundle  you  up,  and  pack  you  the  hcrtus  siccus  was  carefully 
off  to  your  aunt,  while  you  are  yet  packed  and  put  into  the  hands  <^ 
worth  sending  1"  an  arvieiroy  bound  for  Lisbon,  and 

Between  shame  and  indignation  Jenny  Aiken    and    William,    the 

at  this  unjust  assault  from  such  a  footman,  were  pulled  and  shoved 

quarter,  poor  Lady   Mabel    burst  about    in   a  way  that  convinced 

into  tears,  and  rushed  off  to  her  them  that  it  was  time  to  be  mov- 

room,  where  she  locked  herself  up,  ing ;  yet  he  found  plenty  of  time 

resolving  never  again  to  leave  it,  to  spur  up  my  lord's  own  servants, 

until  she  commenced  her  journey  and  push  forward   their  prepara- 

homeward.     It  was  not  long  be-  tions.  Busy  as  Lord  Strathem  was, 

fore  her  hasty  father  repented  of  he  failed  not  to  remark  Moodie's 

his  coarse  and  violent  attack  on  prompt  methodical  and  energetic 

her,  in  a  case  in  which  the  heaviest  labours.    He  pronounced  him  the 

&ult  was  his  own.     He  came  rap-  prince  of  quarter-masters,  and   a 

ping  at  her  door,  and,  by  dint  of  heavy  loss  to  the  army.     **The  old 

apologies,  remonstrance  and  com-  fellow  would  evacuate  a  fortress,  or 

mands,  brought  her  out,  and  in-  conduct  a  retreat  with  the  preci* 

duoed  her  to  spend  the  evening  in  sion  of  a  parade,  and  not  leave  even 

his  society.    Andaveryuncoroforta-  a  dropped  cartridge  to  the  enemy 

ble  eveuing  it  was  to  both  of  them,  behind  him."  In  fact,  had  Marshal 

Two  days  after  this,  L'Isle  rode  Soult  sworn  to  reach  Elvas  to  mor- 

into  Elvas,  and  brought  orders  with  row,  Moodie  could  not  have  been 

him  that  set  jthe  town  astir.    Such  more  on  the  alert  in  getting  Lady 

a  breaking  up  of  all  the  comforta-  Mabel  ready  to  leave  it    Not  that 
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he  was  afraid  of  a  FreDchman —  days  or  weeks,  and  the  veterao  of 

be  would  willingly  have  faced  him,  near  forty   years   of  service   may 

and  made  his  mark  upon  him — but  lie  on  his  last  field.     This,   per- 

wlien  all  might  be  lost,  and  nothing  haps,  was  not  her  greatest  grie(  < 

^ined   by   staying,   Moodie,  like  but  she  strove  to  make  it  so,  and 

Xenophoii,   was  proving  his  sol-  satglooroily  and  anxiously  awaiting 

diership  by  a  speedy,  yet  orderly  her  father*s  return  from  Elvas. 

retreat.    He  was  carrying  off  Lady  Presently  she  heard  the  sound 

Mabel,  via  the  villages  of  Lisbon  of  horses'  hoofs  clattering  on  the 

and  London,  to  bis  stronghold  of  pavement  of   the    court.     Rising 

Craggy -side,  where,  he  trusted,  she  from   her  melancholy  posture,  she 

would  be  safe  from  L^Isle  and  Po-  was  going  to  meet  her  father,  when, 

pery.  on  opening  the  door.  Colonel  Lisle 

Many  signs  of  a  speedy  flitting  stood  before  her. 
were  now  seen  about  head  quarters.  All  the  incidents  of  the  last  eve- 
Lady  Mabel  sat  melancholy  and  ning  they  had  spent  together,  par- 
alone  in  her  half-dismantled  draw-  ticularly  those  which  he  had  so 
ing-room.  To-morrow,  she  is  a^ain  carefully  suppressed  from  the  nar- 
to  enter  the  desert  of  Alemtejo,  on  rative  wrung  from  him,  rushed 
her  way  back  to  Lisbon.  What  a  upon  her  memory.  Her  folly  and 
relief  she  would  have  found  in  busy  his  generous  forbearance  stood  fa- 
preparations,  even  for  that  dull  oing  each  other.  Casting  her  eyes 
journey,  now  robbed  of  all  the  on  the  floor,  and  grasping  the 
charms  of  novelty  and  expectation ;  handle  of  the  door,  to  steady  her 
but'  Moodie's  industrious  alacrity  tott^ing  frame,  she  could  only  gasp 
had  deprived  her  even  of  this  re-  out,  "  I  expected  my  father.** 
source.  She  was  ready,  snd,  in-  ^  My  lord  is  very  busy  in  Elvas, 
stead  of  busy  preparations,  had  only  and  so  indeed  was  I,"  said  Lisle, 
sad  thoughts  to  occupy  her.  About  coolly;  *'but,  as  I  march  at  sun- 
to  part  with  that  father,  of  whom  rise  to-morrow,  I  felt  bound  to  bor- 
she  had  known  more  in  the  last  row  a  few  minutes  from  duty  to 
three  months  than  in  all  her  life  take  my  leave  of  Lady  Mabel 
before,  for  hitherto  her's  had  been  Stewart.'' 

but  a  child's  knowledge  of  him —  She     now    recollected    herself 

loving  him  and  proud  of  him —  enough  to  let  go  the  handle  of  the 

for  the  defeets  she  began  to  see  she  door,  and  make  room  for  him  to 

viewed    but    as  minor  blemishes,  enter,    and,   by  a  motion   of  the 

foreign  to  his  nature,  and  due  solely  hand,  invited  him  to  take  a  seat. 

to  that  long  career  in  which  he  Taking  a  chair  near  her,  L'Isie 

had  known  no  home,  nor  compan-  run  his  eye  round  the  well-reraem- 

lonship,  but  what  he  found  in  gar-  bered    room.      Perhaps    he    was  ' 

rison  and  field  ;  she  could  not  con-  thinking  his  last  visit  here — per- 

ceal  from  herself  the  new  career  of  haps    remarking    its    dismantled, 

danger  he  was  about  to  run.  Every-  comfortless  condition.     It  was  not 

thing  she  heard  indicated  that  he  more  changed  than  he  was.    All 

was  now  to  march  to  fields,  where  his  earnest  frankness  of  manner 

war's  wild  work  would  be  urged  was  gone.     He   seemed   to  have 

on   with  a  fury,  and  on  a  scale  for  borrowed  a  leaf  from  Colonel  Brad- 

which    the    last   five   campaigns,  shawe^s  book ;  and  his  air  of  cool 

great  as   their   results  had  been,  self-possession,  his    imperturbable 

were   but  the    preparation.     She  manner,  under  the  present  trying 

shuddered  to  think  that,  yet  a  few  oircumstances,  would  have  excited 
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that  geotleman*t  admiratioD,  but  it  ment    And  as  tor  knowledge,  al- 

added  a  chill  to  the  discomfort  of  though  older  than  yoUy  and  know- 

Lady  Mabel's  position.  log  more  of  life«  the  world,  and 

Had  he  been  aD^ry,  indigoaot,  perchance  of  booka»  I  doubt  wbethsr 
haaghty,  or  sullen,  it  would  have  you  have  been  the  greatest  ffaiaar 
been  an  infinite  relieve  to  her.  She  in  our  intercourse.  Bui  fefHing  a 
might  have  known  how  to  deal  deep  interest  in  yoa,  I  nncersly 
with  him,  and  perchance  have  soon  hope  that  you  mar  gain  one  pro- 
brought  him  round  to  a -very  dif-  cious  lesson  through  me." 
ferent  mood.  Now  L'IsIe  evidently  ^What  is  that!"  asked  Lady 
waited  with  cool  politeness  to  hear  Mabel  eitferly— for  the  first  time 
some  sound  from  ner  lips;  and  she  looking  fully  at  him. 
at  length  stammered,  out,  '^lam  ^'Neveragainheartlessly  to  throw 
very  sorry  that  you  are  going —  away  a  friend  1 1 "  L'Isle  said  this 
that  18,  that  papa  and  all  of  you  more  gravely  than  bitterly.  Then 
are  going  so  soon.**  rising,  he  bowed  respectKilly  but 

"  Our  pleasant  sojourn  in  Elvas  is  formally,  and  was  turoang  to  go 

over  !**  said  L'Isle,  carelessly,  ^  and  away. 

Elvas  is  a  pleasant  place.    Your  Uan  she  let  him  go  withoat  one 

stay  here,  too,  has  been  quite  an  epi-  word  I    But  what  can  she  say  T 

sode  in  winter  quarters.    We  can-  She,  at  length,  gasped  oot,  **  It  was 

not  thank  you  too  much  for  the  papa's  doing.'' 

enlivening  influence  of  your  pres-  "Your  father's  doing!"  exclaimed 

ence  among  us.    I,  for  one,  will  L'Isle,  with  well*feigned  aatonidk- 

ever  carrv  with  me  a  vivid  recol-  ment     ^  Then  Lady  Mabel  is  an 

lection  of  it."  automaton,"  he  added  aoomfolly. 

Lady  Mabel  bowed.    How  cold  **  and  I,  blockhead  that  I  am,  never 

and  formal  did  this  sound  in  her  found  it  out  till  now !     But  I  am 

ears.  thankful   for    wisdom    even    that 

^  To  do  ourselves  justice,"  con-  comes  too  late.  I  now  know  Lady 
tinued  L'Isle,  ^  some  of  us  have  not  Mabel  and  myself." 
been  remiss  in  our  efibrts  to  enable  Was  not  Lady  Mabel  now  dis- 
you  to  pass  your  time  pleasantly.  I  armed  and  deienoeless  f  Complete- 
dare  say  now,  were  I  to  hold  myself  ly  at  his  mercy?  By  no  meana! 
to  a  strict  account,  I  could  reckon  In  this  extremity  she  sheltered  her- 
up  many  an  hour  stolen  from  the  self  behind  her  strongest  defences, 
dull  routine  of  duties  to  devote  it  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
to  Lady  Mabel's  service."  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

*'  I  am  surely  deeply  indebted  to  Was  ever  man  more  embarrassed 

you  for  the  hours  you  so  borrowed  than   L'Isle  f     His  proud,  scornful 

to  bestow  on   me,"  Lady  Mabel  air,  vanished  like  a  snow-flake  io 

answered,  much  at  a  loss  what  to  the  fire — and  forgetting  all   that 

say,  and  looking  every  way  but  at  had  passed,  he  was  seizii^   her 

L'Isle.    ''When  I  look  back,  I  can-  hands  to  draw  them  away  from  her 

not  but  be  surprised  at  the  amount  face,  when  old  Moodie  abruptly  ea- 

of  my  gains,  the  knowledge  and  tered  the    room,  and  called  out, 

amusement  I  have  crowd^  into  ^  Colonel  L'Isle,  you  are  wanted  in 

three   short    months,  and   chiefly  Elvas!" 

through  you."  ^  What  the  devil  are  you  d<Hag 

''That  time  has  passed,  how-  here?*'  said  L'Isle,  turning  round 

ever,"  said  L'Isle, "  I  can  no  longer  quickly,  and  placing  himself  so  as 

be  at  hand  to  aflbrd  you  amuse-  to  hide  Lady  Mabel's  fiicot 
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'^  Mj  doty,**  said   the  old  man  oaoght  himself  repeating  a  line  of 

aternly,  ^  and  thej  havjd  sent  for  Ladj  Mabel's  song : 

JOU  to  attend  to  yours !»»  for  he  saw  «^i  eige  forgotten,  war  i«  now  my  theme," 
that  'somethiniT  had  ffone  wroni? ;       j  ^v    .,  .,!•  ^  l 

and  he  longed  to  get  L'Isle  out  of  *"5*''  ^""^".^  ""T  ""^  ^Z  ^""^"^ 

the  iiouse  nation  seemed  to  swell  upon  his  ear. 

Looking  into  the  passage.  L'Me  ?«  hastily  exchanged  his  quotation 

now  saw  an  oiderlv.Vhoi  Moodie  '^^  "  K'wter  poets  wonls : 

if     ' 

had  offidoasly   brought    up-stairs      «  He  that  ie  tralf  dedicate  to  war, 
from  the  door,  and  1m  hnmed  oat         ^■^*>  °o  aelMoTe." 

to  receive  the  man's  message,  and  if  u  ^e  possible  to  forget,  he  will 

aend  him  off.    This  done,  he  hasUly  have  ample  opportunity,  amidst  the 

re-entered  the  r«)m  to  apeak  to  erash  of  armfes  and  the  crumbling 

Lady  Mabel.     But   he    was  too  of  an  empire,  to  erase  from   his 

^^i   ^^^  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^^"^  •'^  i**^  memory  Elvas,  and  its  *'  episode  in 

old  Scotch  terner  was  covering  her  winter  quarters.-  From  the  heights 

retreat,  shuttiw  the  door  of  the  of  Truz  os  Montes,  Wellington  was 

oext  room  behind  her,  and  spiU-  now  to  make  an  eagle's  swoop  upon 

fially  locking  it  in  Ulsle's  face.  the  north  of  Spain,  and   a  lion's 

At  Bsnnse,  the  next  morning,  spring  opon  the  herd,  driven  into 

LTIsle  matobed  hu  reguneot  out  of  tfce  basin  of  Vittoria.    The  march 

Elvas.    ^ttmg    his    (ace   sternly  now  begun  was  to  lead  thence  to 

Borthward,he  never  once  lo^ed  thePyrennees,Bayonne,Orthes,and 

taek  on  the  serned  ranks  which  Toulouse,  and  later  to  Paris,  from  the 

followed  him,  until  the  embattled  field  of  Waterioo.    But  who  shall 

heights  dL  LaLippe  had  hidden  El-  measure  step  by  step,  over  con- 

Taa  and  lU  surroundings.    Turning  ouQ^ed  enemies  and  fallen  friends, 

his  back  upon  the  past,  he  strove  \\^  \^^„  eventful  road? 

to  look  bat  to  the  future ;  but  at  ,  ^    „   r        .    ,    .     ,    , 

the  very  moment  of  this  resolve,  "To^d^«  beneath  the  hoofo  of  trampli^ 

memory    cheated     him,    and    he  Thatis  the  lot  of  heroes  upon  earth  r* 


"It  is  said  that  jealousy  is  love,  but  I  deny  it;  for  though  jealousy  be  produced 
by  love,  as  ashes  are  by  Are,  yet  jealousy  extinguishes  love,  as  ashes  smother  the 
flame.'' 

**€tod  has  placed  no  limits  to  the  ezoroiae  of  the  intelleet  be  has  given  us,  on 
this  side  of  the  grave."*-£oriJ  Baean,  . 

"  If  money  be  not  thy  servant,  it  will  be  thy  master.  The  covetous  man  cannot 
so  properly  be  said  to  possess  wealth,  as  that  it  may  be  said  to  possess  him.** 

■*  Motives  are  like  harlequins;  there  is  always  a  second  dress  beneath  the  first.' 
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Bear  Housb,  Nov.,  185 — .  heurt  is  in  its  place,  but  dreadfully 

My  Dear  Paul^ —  shattered;  and,  nestling  by  its  side, 

I  have  left  my  maid  of  Wesen,  I  find  another  little  trembling  one ; 
alas,  the  heavy  day !  and  AVesen  and  must  I  break  this  little  oonfi- 
itself;  where,  but  for  the  timely  ding  thing?  Alas,  the  neoessttyl 
intervention  of  a  seasonable  or  un-  I  must  repair,  with  its  pieces,  the 
seasonable  fate,  or  by  whatever  rents  and  damages  of  my  ovil 
other  name  you  choose  to  style  the  Good-byet  poor  Lucie!  Good-bye, 
hidden  power  that  interposes  so  Lucie  Landesnautter ! 
strangely,  so  imperatively,  in  the  Pitiful  Paul  Potter — ^this  parting 
affairs  of  men  and  maidens,  I  might  how  painful  I  It  is  the  penalty 
to  this  day  have  been  a.  fixture,  they  pay  for  being  so  sweet  Has 
Think  of  S.  Grunter,  Esq.,  holding  not  some  good  man  said  this  be- 
forth  in  Wesen !  filling,  perhaps,  fore  f  No  ?  then  it  is  original.  It 
some  respectable  office,  as  mine  is  hard  to  say  anything  original 
host  of  the  VEpee,  Strassen-inspeo-  now-a-days ;  everything  has  be^i 
tor,  Oberaufseher,  or,  may  be,  said  before.  Bat  I  am  sore  I 
Pfiindemann ;  and  the  little  Grun-  would  stand  on  my  head  to  aerre 
ters  growing  up  patriotic  Switzers,  them ;  I  would  willingly,  for  thttr 
instead  of  free-born,  native  Ameri-  sakes,  do  an  aerial  penance  on  my 
cans!  while  Mrs.  G.  should  be  one  head,  as  lofty  and  as  long  as  did 
of  the  happy  mothers  in  Helvetic  the  spiritual-minded  Simeon  Styli- 
Israel  I  What  a  variety  of  refleo-  tes.  Who  would  do  them  harm  f 
tions  offer  their  services  in  view  of  Who  would  bend  the  bow  of  ea- 
these  things  1  lumny  against  them  f     Who  so  an- 

But  I  am  embarked  for  the  other  manly,  but  would  defend  them  from 

end    of  Lake   Wallenstadt.     The  its  shafts?    To   win   their  favour, 

shaky  little  "  dampfnchiff "  is  bear-  their  esteem,  ah,  how  would  I  strive 

ing  me  ever  further  away ;  my  poor  with  tenderest  cork-screw  insinttm- 

Lucie  is  waving  her  handkerchief  tion,   to   penetrate   the  stopper  of 

in  despair  from   the  balcony.    I  outward   surroundings,  and   enter 

can   see  her  where  she  stands  so  the  bottle  of  their  good  opinion, 

lonely ;   but  a  few  short  moments  there  to  be  a  welcome  guest ;  thus 

since,  I  was  standing  there  beside  to  be  bottled,  how  sublime!     Paul* 

her.     My  arm  is  weary  with  return-  did  Eatrina  thus  bottle  you  f     But 

ing  her  repeated  waves ;   she  puts  what  then  f    If  fate  will  interpose, 

her  little  hand  to  her  eyes.    She  so  that  one  cannot  get  up  into  this 

must  be  weeping.    I  think,  with  a  heaven  of  their  regard  in  any  other 

a  spy-glass,  I  might  discern  a  tear,  way,  must  not  one  use  the  ladder 

I  send  back  all  it  is  in  my  power  of  Acesius  ? 

to  send  over  the  water ;  my  eyes,  Thus  had  I  been  cogitating  with 

my  thoughts,  my  commiserations,  myself,  when  my  speculations  were 

my  well- wishes,   my  prayers,   my  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a 

love.    I  kiss  my  hand  to  her.     My  Bull — not  one  of  the  homed  spe- 
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cies — that  would  have  been  tolera-  yoa  to  explain,  sir  f   do  you  mean 

ble — bat  one  of  those  biped  Bulls,  cooks  T 

everywhere  to  be  met  with,  una-  "  No,  sir ;  not  of  the  culinary 
▼oidable,  and  always  disagreeable,  department,  but  monks  of  the  clap- 
because  always  selfish,  exacting,  your-sbin  order." 
and  unaccommodating.  With  chin  **  Monks!  can  it  be,  sir!  Clap- 
projecting,  eye-glass  to  eye,  and  your  shin  I  bless  my  soul,  sir  ?  yon 
legs  at  *^ place-rest,"  Bull  had  .been  Aaatonish  me!" 
profoundly  contemplating  the  re-  And  out  comes  the  note-book, 
markable  natural  cavern  through  and  down  go  the  details.  Paul,  it 
the  summit  of  Mlirtschenstock,  a  was  a  dreadfully  snobbish  chose, 
mountain  of  some  seven  thousand  jQTold  England  sends  out  many 
feet  elevation  on  the  southern  shore;  such  inquiring  youths,  pursuing 
but  apparently  dissatisfied  with  the  knowledge  under  difficulties, 
results  of  his  speculations,  he  ap-  I  shall  not  inflict  upon  you  a 
preached  me,  with  a  ^^  Good  day,  detailed  description  of  my  route ; 
sir;"  when  the  conversation  shaped  though  entering  rather  more  into 
aa  follows :  ^  IVe  been  looking  at  particulars  than  if  you  had  been 
that  strange  'ole  up  yonder  in  the  with  me  at  this  time.  I  am  not 
mountain,andtwyingtostudyitout;  going  into  ecstacies  over  the  lake 
can  you  tell  me  who  made  it,  sir?"  scenery,    though    very    fine,    and 

^*  I  believe  it  is  conc^ed  to  have  bringing  portions  of  Loch  Katrine 

been  perforated  by  a  race  of  giants,  to   remembrance.    Neither  will  I 

once  inhabiting  the  valley;  a  de-  describe  the  prospect  of  the  Sieben 

scendant  of  whom  afterwards  emi-  Churfiirsten,  which  so  soothed  my 

grated  to  the  Oauseway."  feelings  for  the  loss  of  my  Lucie. 

^And  about  what  time  in  'istory  Nor  how  the  continued  succession 

was  the  work  done,  sir?"  of  superb  views  between  Wallen- 

*^From  certain   fossiliferous  re-  stadt  and  Ragatz  gradually  succed- 

mains  about  the  vicinity,  geologists  ed  in  comforting  me  for  my  afflic- 

think  about  the  diluvial  period."  tion.    Neither  am  I  going  into  a 

**  Diluvial  ?  and  what  may  that  oalcalatton  to  prove  how  long  it 

be,  sir  ?  will  be  before  the  deposits  accumu- 

'^A  scientific  term  for  the  great  lating  in  the  bed  of  the  Rhine  at 

submersion."  Sargans  will  have  sufficiently  raised' 

*'And  what  should  you  suppose  it  to  enable  it  to  overcome  the  only 

was  the  Aobject  in  making  that  'ole  obstacle  to  its  flowing  by  the  way 

so  ^igh  up  ?"  of  Wallenstadt  and  Zurich  lakes, 

**"  The  best  authorities  agree  in  instead  of  Lake  Constance,  to  the 

the  opinion,  that  the  giants  were  utter  disgust  of  Schaffbausen.    I 

pressed  by  the  water  on  this  side,  shall  not  even  ask  you  to  go  explo- 

and   bored  through  the  mountain  ring  with  me  up  the  gorge  of  the 

to  escape  on  the  other."  Tamina,  and  to  the  baths  of  Pfef- 

"  Is  It  possible,  sir  ?"  fers,  though  aa  illustrating  the  oc* 

'^Yery."                                       •  oasional  whims,  freaks  and  caprices 

'^And  now,   may  I  Aask,   who  of  nature  in  her  attempts  at  the  ex* 

those  thwee  chaps  are,  sitting  there  traordinary,  it  bears  the  palm  of  all 

in  the  long  cloaks,  bare^footod  and  spots  in  Europe;  and  though  some 

bare-'eaded  ?"  one  has  remarked  of  it,  that  if  its 

*^  Those,  sir,  are  friars  of  orders  existence  had  been  known  to  the 

gray !"  old  poets,  they  would  undoubtedly 

^  Fwiar%  fwiars  ?  may  I  ^ask  have  made  it  the  entrance  by  which 
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thej  conducted  their  heroes  to  the  coDtingent  of  fiftj-flve  raoa«  To 
infernal  regions,  instead  of  the  *^fai-  the  rights  towers  his  hrother  of 
W/m  "  entrance,  [by  which  we  went  Galandee,  crowned  with  snowy  di* 
down.1  No,  Paul,  I  will  not  allow  adem ;  here  breaks  upon  the  valley 
myself  to  be  *'  sejaiced "  into  any  the  furious  torrent  of  Lanfinart, 
such  circumstantials.  We  will  have  fVom  his  home  in  the  wild  recesses 
consideration  for  each  other's  in*  of  the  Pr&ttigan;  and,  looking 
firmities ;  if  some  Iboltsh  people,  down  from  many  a  rocky  pinnade, 
and  dyspeptics,  choose  to  banish  the  mins  of  old  feudal  strongholds 
themselves  from  the  world,  and  seem  Kke  chroniclers  of  the  past, 
patronize  those  Pfeflfers  baths,  sunk  while  they  add  present  romance  to 
down  in  a  dismal  narrow  chasm,  the  scene, 
among  the  rocks,  nearly  out  of  While  journeying  thus  along  the 
sight,  and  where  the  sun  only  oasts  banks  of  this  noble  river,  and  call- 
a  furtive  glance,  as  he  passes  over  ing  to  mind  the  various  points  at 
at  noon,  if  they  find  it  romantic  which,  in  its  course  of  near  a  thou* 
and  good  sport,  and  think  it  pays  sand  miles,  I  had  met  it  or  «b- 
thus  to  be  shut  out  from  the  world,  barked  upon  its  waters;  as  I  rs- 
why  that  is  their  own  matter ;  we  fleeted  on  its  history,  asoending  to 
will  not  waste  our  ink  and  patience  a  remote  antiquity,  and  associated 
over  them,  or  any  of  these  things ;  with  so  many  stirring  events  of  an* 
for,  look  you,  are  they  not  all  (sar^  eient  and  modem  times,  figrnring 
ing  the  matter  of  my  Locie,)  treat-  conspicuously  in  almost  every  con- 
ed of  in  eloquent  terms,  with  all  vulsien  that  has  shaken  Barope^ 
the  adjectives,  in  the  **^  red  hand-  from  the  days  of  Roman  renown  to 
books  f  Those  books  whose  well-  our  own  times ;  as  I  dwelt  on  Its 
merited  popnlarity  used  to,  and  romantic  accessories  of  orntlea,  and 
doubtless  does  yet,  give  my  friend,  ruins,  and  legends,  and  songs ;  its 
CSoghian,  such  alarming  (Its  of  jaun-  eter-ohenging  varieties  of  frowning 
dice.  Yon  know  he  styled  the  mountains  and  vine-covered  hill ;  of 
great  favour  in  which  Murray's  frost-girt  Tale  and  peaoelbl,  bloom- 
hand-books  were  held  by  truvellora  ing  valley ;  of  passes,  and  chasms, 
the  ^scarlet  fever.''  His  opinion  of  and  falls,  and  lakes,  its  ancient  cit^ 
the  hospice  on  the  Simploa,  where  ies,  its  magnificent  scenery  captlva- 
you  enjoyed  the  tHe  a  tete  with  the  ting  the  eye  at  every  turn ;  f  oooM 
dozing  old  padre,  is  thus  expressed:  not  but  acknowledge,  that  though 
^Dear  and  dirty  damp  sheets,  inferior  to  many  of  our  rivers  in 
hard  bread,  hard  water,  hard  old  volume  and  length,  the  Rhine,  as  a 
hens,  and,  of  course,  hard  eggs ;"  whole,  taken  horn  its  twin  frost- 
<*  this,"  he  adds,  **  is  what  the  *  red  cradles,  rocked  in  the  fer-off  soli- 
mask  '  calls  good  acoommodatioci.*'  todes  of  the  Crispalt  and  Aduia, 
Francis,  thou  art  a  sarcastic  man.  stands  unrivalled  in  the  world. 
Between  Ragatz  and  Ooire,  I  Rightly  is  he  crowned  King  Rhine, 
took,  as  usual,  an  outside  seat.  The  fbr  none  with  him 

road  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  auniteiaoacattachmgmaxe, 
Rhine,    in    the    midst  of  splendid   The  brilliant,  fair  and  soft— the  glories 

mountain  scenery.     There  stands  of  old  days." 

the  giant  Falknisbei^,  like  a  grim  We  drote  into  Goire.  My  rscol- 
aentry  watching  over  the  safety  of  lections  of  this  place  are  so  mixed 
his  little  sovereign  principality  of  up  with  dogs,  and  rats,  and  rats, 
Lichtenstein,  with  its  three  and  fifty  and  mice,  and  fiddles,  and  bogs, 
square  miles^  eleven  villages,  and  and  guitMs,  and  dmnkeoneas^  and 


dancing,  and  iboatiBff,  and  •creecb'*  in  Sandaj  tporU  and    pastimes, 

ing  of  WQIII6Q,  and  squalling  oi  Hare  was  a  soooting-matclb ;  there 

tmbiesi  that  memory  takes  no  de-  a  |>artj  pitching  quoits ;  there  a 

light  in  revisiting  it    Yet  it  is  a  oluster  of  girls  and  boys  singing  in 

venerable  seat,  and  interesting  from  ooaeert ;  yonder  a  couple  enjoying 

being  the  oldest  bishopric  in  Swit*  the  sweet  relationship  of  love  or 

serland,  its  Roman  ori^n^  [the  an-  friendship. 

cient  Curia  Rhcetoruni,]  the  pecu*  A  pleasing  little  incident  occurred 
liar  style  of  its  arohitecturei  and  as  X  drew  near  Ems.  I  remarked, 
its  picturesque  situation.  But,  as  I  at  some  distance  in  advance,  seven 
said,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  it  That  females  walking  towards  me,  all 
one  night  at  the  *^Post^  waasuffi-  decked  out  in  their  Sunday  finery, 
oient  to  satisfy  me  with  Ooire.  It  with  ribbons  and  streamers  in  pro- 
seemed  to  be  a  night  of  universal  fusion  flying  about;  their  ages  va« 
revelry  to  all  animate  things,  save  rying  from  twelve  up  to,  say,  eigh- 
myself,  who  seemed  to  be  the  au-  teen  or  twenty.  They  came  slowly 
dience.  Bipeds,  and  auadrupeds,  sauntering,  side  by  side,  laughing 
and  multipeds,  were  all  out,  and  and  chatting .  away,  when  all  at 
all  dancing  together  in  a  universal  once,  as  they  drew  near  me,  I  saw 
breakdown.  My  sleeping  room  them  join  hands,  and  extend  their 
opened  upon  the  uproarious  scene;  line  eniirely  across  the  road,  so  aa 
the  full  benefit  was  mine  of  all  the  effectually  to  cut  off  my  advance, 
clash,  and  crash,  and  largon.  Ta  unless  I  took  to  the  gutler,  or  slid 
add  to  my  disquietude,  a  panel*  under  their  arms,  neither  of  which 
dpor  opened  through  the  wall  into  alternatives  I  had  a  mind  to  resort 
some  dark,  mysterious-looking  pas-  to.  Now  here,  sure  enough,  thought 
«^Ce  of  unknown  termination,  and  I,  is  a  new  dilemma,  for  Mr.  G-run* 
sufficientiv  suspicious  appearance,  ter;  dilemmas  with  men  are  man- 
I  did  not  know,  all  that  long  night,  ageble ;  but  with  very  young  girls, 
what  head,  or  something,  might  at  how  embarrassingl  Thus  we  stood 
any  given  moment  walk  into  my  then,  face  to  seven  faces,  like— [^<^ 
room  through  that  door.  Never,  you  know  any  comparison  that  will 
after  a  night  of  anxious  vigils,  did  suit  here,  Paul  f  J  well  as  rosy, 
man  greet  the  dawn  with  more  healthful,  and  mischievous  as  eye 
complacency.  It  was  the  Sabbath,  ever  dwelt  on.  What  would  you 
wlien  it  was  my  wont  to  rest  from  have  donet  Asked  tbem  to  let 
journeyings,  and  the  day  was  ex-  you  through  f  forced  tlieir  hands 
oessively  not ;  but  I  had  no  heart  apart?  taken  your  seat  by  the  way- 
to  remain ;  and  even  if  I  had  had,  side,  to  wait  in  patience  till  they 
the  dreadful  scaring  I  got  from  the  let  you  pass!  Not  a  word  was 
melancholy  spectacle  of  a  Cretin,  spoken ;  but  Grunter  never  before 
who  followed  me  round  with  his  felt  himtself  under  such  a  battery  of 
clamorous  importunity  and  threat-  eyes^  Was  it  not  a  fair  challenge! 
ening  gesticulations,  thrusting  his  and  was  be  not  justified  by  all  the 
hideous,  disproportioned  head  in  laws  of  love  in  inspecting  with  rapid 
my  face,  would  have  settled   the  eye  the  line  of  bright  gushing  faces, 

Question.    I  sallied  forth  on  foot  and    fixing    upon    an    especially 

>r  Reichenau,  a  walk  of  two  and  sweet-looking  little  pair  of  pouters, 

one-half  hours.     At  every  villa^  P^jinff  thereon,  with   unexpected 

and  all  along  the  way,  were  paruea  precision  and  promptitude,  what- 

of  young  folks,  of  both  sexes,  ia  ever  toll  he  chose  for  his  passage! 

holyday  attire,  enjoying  themaelvea  My  dear  fellow,  the  gate  opened 
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as  if  the  great  magician  himself  force  fate,or constrain  clrcamstances, 
had  been  going  to  walk  through,  if  yon  insist  upon  it,  I  confess  there 
As  I  passed  along,  waving  my  hand  imm  a  ladj  in  the  case,  who  used 
to  them,  shout  upon  shout  arose  at  to  help  me  watch  the  meeting  of 
the  expense  of  the  favourite  who  the  waters;  a  young  lady  aschann- 
had  received  the  toll.  I  heard  it  ing  and  intelligent  as  she  was  love- 
all  the  way  to  Ems.  If  thoughts  ly  of  person  and  good.  But  how, 
of  the  Landesmutter  had  not  been  I  would  ask,  could  I  be  expected 
present,  I  do  not  know  but  I  should  to  know  there  was  such  a  person 
have  sojourned  in  that  pleasant  vil-  in  Richenau  ?  I  should  have  gone 
lage  for  a  few  days.  As  it  was,  I  on,  according  to  intention,  imme- 
kept  on  my  way,  and  crossed  the  diately — the  next  day^-only  for 
Rhine  into  Richenau.  my  feet,  which   became  suddenly 

This  small   hamlet  occupies   a  worse,  and  obliged  me  to  He  by  lor 

commanding  position  at  the  junc-  a  while.     And   then,  on  further 

tion   of   the  Vorder   and   Hinter  and  more  intimate  acquaintance,  I 

Rhine,     I  put  up  at  the  old  cha-  found  I  was  in  a  surprisingly  inte- 

teau,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  resting  locality.     In  this  very  vi- 

famous  Planter  family,  now  con-  cinity  it  was,  I  found,  (these  parti 

verted  into  an  hotel ;   and  a  very  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps,)  tbat  those 

pleasant  place  it  is,  with  its  garden  Tuscans  made  their   homes,  who 

and   winding  walks,  shaded  with  were  driven  from  their  old  ones  in 

trees  and  vines,,  running  down  to  Etruria ;  as  is  substantiated  by  tri- 

the  water's  edge,  and  overlooking  dition,  and  the  identity  of  namei^ 

the  confluence  of  the  rivers.     My  of  places  and  objects;  these  were 

room  commanded  a  cheerfiil,  but  the  people  who  introduced,  with 

not  very  extended  view  up  the  two  themselves,  the  ^^Lingua  RomaM- 

valleys  and  back  to  the  encircling  cha^  or  Ladin,  (a  corruption  of 

mountains.     Often  would  I  sit  and  the  Latin,)  which  still  maintains  its 

watch  the  **  meeting  of  the  waters,*^  ground   against  the  German  and 

the  clear,  shining  current  from  the  Italian,  through  all  the  Grisons,  as 

glaciers  of  the  Orispalt  and  Luk-  a  written   and  spoken   language, 

manier,  with  the  dingy,  bluish  tide  Then,  it  was  very  interesting  to 

from  the  debris  of  the  Bernardin  know  I  was  sleeping  in  the  same 

and  Adttla.  apartment  once  occupied   by  the 

*^Was  it  alone    you    sat    and  royal  schoolmaster,  the  Duke  of 

watched   the   minglinfi^r    I   hear  Cfaartres — afterwards    Louts  Phil- 

you  ask.    ^  Not  like  Simon,  to  sit  ippe — when    in   exile,   under  the 

en  solitaire,  and  watch  the  min-  name  of  Chabot     Here,  too,  oriffi- 

gling  of  water  either  with  itself,  or  nated  (a  fact  so  interesting  In  his- 

with   something  better  f      Paul,  tory)  the  great  Rhsetian  Gonfede- 

you  are  forever  asking  embarrass-  racy  of  the  Three  Leagues,  which 

ing  questions.     Why  not   alone  f  exercised  such  an  influence  in  the 

I  had  but  just  parted  from  Lucie;  independence  of  Switzerland,  when 

I  had  but  just  bade  adieu  to  the  the  oppressed  peasantry  threw  off 

Landesmutter ;   for  her  sake  I  had  the  yoke  and  authority  of  the  ras- 

just  resisted  the  temptation  of  stop-  cal  robbers,  their  tyrant  masters  and 

ping  at  Ems;  and  now  you  ask  oppressors,  and  demolished  their 

me  if  I  sat  alone ;  and  who  should  strongholds ;  the  ruins  of  which, 

I  be  sitting  with   in  that  lonely  to  be  met  with  in  every  valley  and 

place  ?    I  have  a  mind  not  to  an-  on  every  hand,  attest  both  the  na- 

Bwer  the  question;  but  as  we  cannot  ture  and  extent  of  their  subjection, 
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as  well  as  the  thorough  nature  of  and  doristed.  This  I  may  sar,  the 
their  vengeance.  All  these  matters  former  was  the  gentlest,  roost  con- 
required  iDvestigatiou,  and  left  me  fiding,  and  feminine ;  the  latter 
no  choice  hut  to  tarry  for  a  few  most  naive  and  spirituelle.  Both 
days.  And  if  tired  with  these  were  perfect  in  their  way.  Both 
dry  and  profound  investigations,  I  heing  dear  little  birds  were  well 
turned,  for  recreation  and  amuse-  calrulated  to  build  their  little  nests, 
ment,  to  lighter  and  pleasanter  without  leave,  in  the  heart's  upper- 
themes*  to  more  simple  occupa-  most  rafters;  and  few  would  feel 
tlons.  Where  the  harm,  L  would  in-  like  molesting  them  for  doing  so. 
quire,  of  looking  at  the  junction  of  I  did  not,  I  am  sure ;  and  if  I  did 
two  rivers  from  a  garden-seat  cov-  carry  away  their  nests,  where  they 
ered  with  creepers,  in  company  with  had  hoped  to  have  chirped  and 
ap  intelligent  young  lady  ?  or  of  twittered  away  their  lives  in  bliss- 
walking  with  the  same  through  the  ful  peace,  it  was  only  because — 
pleasant  winding  paths  of  this  gar-  well,  well ;  my  heart  was  in  its 
den,  or  up  the  cart-track  by  Ta-  place,  but  its  rafters  were  sadly 
mins,  to  get  a  view  of  the  Castle  of  damaged ;  and,  nestling  by  its  side, 
Rhoetzuns,  guarding  the  entrance  a  little  image  of  another.  And 
to  the  valley  of  Domleschg,  and  must  I  break  to  pieces  this  frail 
frowning  over  the  Rhine?  or  of  thing  to  repair  its  breaches?  Alas, 
listening  by  the  hour  to  her  stories  the  necessity  I  Alas,  poor  woman! 
of  the  Lei^ue,  and  the  fall  of  the  Oh,  Grelschen  1 
tyrants;  or  perhaps  taking  a  morn-  Sad,  sorry,  and  forlorn  did  I  feel 
ingand  evening  lesson  in  Romansch,  when  she  told  me  one  day  she  was 
and  learning  to  say  ray  ^'Pap  naa,  going  to  see  a  friend,  who  lived  up 
quel  <;^»,^' £c.?  None,  you  will  the  valley,  near  the  castle  of  Or- 
say ;  none  in  the  least,  Simon,  tenstein,  and  could  not  return  until 
Now,  she  had  two  rows  of  the  next  day.  I  begged  to  accompany 
evenest,  whitest  teeth,  and  lips  that  her,  which  she  said  I  might  do, 
parted  in  a  smile,  if  you  only  looked  ^*part  of  the  way."  I  gladly  ac- 
at  them ;  which  was  very  conve-  cepted  of  the  curtailed  favour ;  and 
nient,  for  one  needed  not  to  be  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  famous 
rummaging  his  fancy  for  pleasant-  gallows,  looming  up  black  and  dis* 
ries  to  make  her  merry.  Her  eyes  mal  by  the  wayside,  I  related  to 
were  lively,  and  black  as  her. raven  her  the  story  of  the  boy  who  ^^aua- 
hair,  revealing  the  Italian  in  her  zog  das  JfUrchten  zu  Umen^  over 
blood,  of  which  nation  her  mother  which  she  laughed  heartily,  and 
was.  She  conversed  in  German,  soon  after  she  dismissed  me  with 
Italian,  French  and  Romansch ;  and  much  kindness  and  many  hopes  of 
read  Latin  fluetiUy.  In  a  word,  meeting  again  oo  the  morrow. 
Paul,  I  found  Margaretha  Christ!-  I  took  advantage  of  her  absence 
ana  Schwalbenschwanz  (such  was  to  run  up  as  far  as  the  village  of 
her  name,  though  I  called  her  Frons,  on  the  Vorder  Rhine,  to 
Gretschen,)  a  most  bewitching  lit-  visit  the  scene  of  the  meeting  be- 
tle  miracle;  a  most  profound  little  tween  the  nobles  and  peasants  un* 
puzzle.  der  the  venerable  sycamore,  more 
It  came  into  my  mind  on  an  than  seven  centuries  old.  Out  of 
occasion  to  draw  a  comparison  be-  which  meeting  grew  the  celebrated 
tween  the  Landesmutter  and  the  ^*  Gray  League,"  one  of  the  famous 
Schwalbenschwanz;  but  I  soon  ex-  three,  securing  liberty  to  this  por- 
perienced  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  tion  of  Switzwland. 
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But  mj  inrther  stay  »t  Beioha-  tive  neasnres.     I  rotired  to  tbe 

nan  was  desthied  to  be  eut  prema^  houto,  and  to  bed ;  and,  ia  tbe 

turely  short,  and  from  an  aniooked-  night,  with  mj  head  upon  my  pit* 

for  quarter.    When  I  retamed,  and  l^w,  was  smsed  with  an  irresisdbie 

before  retiring  to  my  room,  I  natu*  deaire  to  parsne  my  jonmejringB. 

rally  strolled  towards  and  in  tbe  I  arose  betimes  in  the  morning, 

garden,  where  I  had  enjoyed   so  partook  of  a  light  breakiaat,  aetUsd 

many  pleasant  moments.      Well,  my  reckoning,  and,  before  the  snn 

Mr.  P.,  whfit  do  you  suppose  I  saw  oast  his  beams  over  the  Roth-horn, 

there,  besides  trees  and  flowers  ?  was  well  advanced  on  my  way,  with 

What  do  you  suppose  I  saw  em-  mv  back  to  Reidbenau   and  the 

bracinff,  in  my  fiivourite  seat,  be-  faithless  Schwalbensoh wans, 

side  vines!    Why,  sir,  ray  Qrets*  I  have  no  spirit  left  to  talk  of 

ehen  herseli^  as  I  live,  sustaining  the  Via  Mala ;  this  only  will  I  ra- 

those  kissing  and  embracing  rel»»  mark,  never  i^in  will  I  accompar 

tions,  of  so  perplexing  and  proro*  ny  a  lady  **  part  of  the  way."    My 

king  a  nature,   with    an  athletio  motto  shall  l>e,  all  the  way  to  Of- 

yonng  Swiss  of  threatening  aspect,  tensteia,  or  none.    Let  us  mix,  my 

and  filled,  I  suppose,  with  all  the  Paul,  Mid  drink,  oonfuaion  to  Uu^ 

blood  and  fury  of  the  Leagne.  Here  Svritaser. 

was  an  enknte  of  the  most  cordial  I  am  youre^  very  truly, 

kind.    Here  was  a  matter  for  dec!-  S.  G. 


NO.  xzi. 

Magnolia  Cabin,  Dec,  186"-*.  tions :     Happiness  at  eventide 

My  Good  Simofif —  liiffb,   coffee   aromatic,   muffins 

If  earthly  sympathy  can  be  of  delicious.  Slight  family  jars, 
any  avail  to  you  in  assuaging  the  cofiee  weakish,  muffins  fairish. 
sorrow  called  up  by  your  reminis-  Heavier  shocks  in  the  domestic 
cenoe  over  the  Schwalbensch-  firmament,  accompanied  by  tltun- 
wanz,  allow  me  to  tender  it  to  der  and  lightning,  cofee  insi- 
you.  Take  all  you  need.  By  ptd,  muffins  detestable.  See 
the  way,  has  Mrs,  Qrunter  seen  whether  your  experience  justi- 
those  letters  about  the  maid  of  fies  these  somewhat  Micawber- 
Wesen  and  Mrs.  Swallow-tail?  ish  deductions.  If  such  results 
and  if  yea,  has  your  cofilee  been  obtain,  how  are  they  to  be  ex- 
as  good,  and  your  muffin  quite  plained  t  How  are  the  subtle 
as  much  to  your  taste  as  former*  humours  conveyed  from  tbe  mfs- 
ly  ?  I  have  sometimes  been  led  tress  to  the  maid,  and  thence  to 
to  suspect,  that  there  was  some-  the  muffin-ring?  Is  there  an  ift- 
how  a  connexion  between  tbe  visible  lightning-rod  which  tow- 
beatitude  of  last  evening  and  ers  up  about  our  heads,  and  ter- 
tbe  breakfast  of  this  morning;  mi  nates  in  the  cooking^etovef 
and  a  friend,  to  whom  I  have  And  do  the  clouds  that  wrap 
mentioned  the  subject,  agrees  (rap  f)  our  domestic  heads,  dis- 
with  me  that  they  are  correlative  charge  their  lightning  into  the 
functions,  and  he  has  gone  so  tea-kettle?  Are  these  of  those 
far  as  to  digest  these  practical  mysteries  which  are  too  subtle 
rules  founded  on   his  observa-  to  be  solved  by  our  Ihnited  fa- 
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collies  \  or  is  it,  after  all,  a  vast  which  have  subsisted  between  ut 
delusioD  founded  on  mistaken  or,  and  the  green  earth ;  the  disrup* 
at  least,  insufficient  data?  I  am  tion  of  delicate  and  voiceless, 
free  to  acknowledge,  that  your  but  sensitive  ligatures  passing 
confession  that  you  <'  are  too  from  our  inner  selves  to  the  nu- 
much  out  of  spirits  to  Ulk,''  is  a  triment  we  derive  from  our  corn- 
suspicious  circumstance,  and  did  mon  mother.  Does  not  a  tree 
I  not  know  Mrs.  Grunter  so  well,  sicken  and  drop  its  leaves,  and 
I  might  draw  sinister  conclu*  even  die,  when  it  is  transferred 
sions.  After  a  storm,  there  is  ever  so  carefully  from  the  soil  it 
usually  a  tendency  to  quiet  and  loves  ?  How  then  can  man,  of 
repose,  the  natural  consequence  a  higher  and  more  delicate  or- 
of  undue  excitement.  Had  there  ganization,  hope  to  escape  from 
been  a  derangement  of  that  do-  similar  treatment,  with  impuni- 
mestic  harmony,  which  I  have  ty?  The  filaments  which  have 
so  often  admired  and  sometimes  bound  us  to  our  earth-born  friends 
lauded,  you  would,  I  know,  have  ^-potatoes,  cabbages,  beans,  let- 
been  <  Mow-spirited;"  but  it  does  luces,  &c.,  and  their  finer  com- 
not  follow  that  because  you  do  peers,  cauliflowers,  strawberries^ 
feel  so,  such  was  the  cause,  asparagus,  dbc,  rudely  ruptured 
With  the  knowledge  I  have,  not  in  a  moment,  return  to  the  depths 
only  of  Mrs.  G.,  but  of  yourself,  of  that  womb,  our  stomachs, 
I  scout  the  suggestion.  whence  they  came,  and  curling 
Your  lamentation  over ''  bruis-  themselves  up  there  complain  to 
ed  feet"  by  the  Ziegel  Briicke  us  of  love  so  suddenly  snapped, 
was  not  the  only  instance  in  and  of  friendships  so  haplessly 
which  there  was  question  of  that  terminated.  Is  it  not  the  plaints 
wisdom  which. had  first  prompt-  of  these  unhappy  little  tendrils, 
ed  our  wanderings,  or  disposi-  and  their  longings  after  their 
tioa  to  revise  the  resolutions  other  (perhaps  better)  halves, 
which  had  sustained  us  in  pro-  which  constitute  sea-sickness? 
secuting  them.  The  ways  of  the  Such  is  my  theory.  Restore 
traveller  are  not  always  paths  of  the  relations  which  subsisted— > 
pleasantness.  I  know  you  have  the  HaHa  ante  quo  bdlum — and 
not  forgotten  how,  before  we  had  harmony  and  joy  at  once  ensue, 
quite  lost  sight  of  the  fading  out-  But  I  am  to  speak  of  the  annoy- 
line  of  our  *^  native  land,"  one  of  ances  of  travelling ',  the  occur- 
us  (I  will  not  specify  which,  for  rences  which  cause  one  to 
reasons  you  will  doubtless  ap-  look  back  with  regret  at  the 
preciate,)  reverted  with  longing  home-circle  he  has  left  for  these 
eyes  to  that  solid  earth  which  aimless  wanderings,  and  to  look 
had  so  lately  afforded  him  a  forward  with  something  akin  to 
firan  footing,  but  vvhich  was  now  joy  at  their  prospective  termina- 
floating  hopelessly  away,    and  tion. 

dwindling  to  a  black  speck  on  The  maladie  du  mh*  is  but  the 

the  broad  disk  of  the  setting  sun.  disagreeable  threshold  which  all 

Oh,  for  one  yard  of  unflinching  must  cross  in  the  gratification  of 

rock   to  stand  steady  on ;  one  their  curiosity ;  the  introduction 

little  tree,  were  it  no  bigeer  than  to  a  multitude  of  annoyances — 

a  gooseberry  bush,   to  hold,  on  petty  and  consequential,  great 

by  I    Maladie  du  meri    What  is  and  small.    Arrived  on  the  shore 

it  but  the  severing  of  those  ties  of  Old  England,  if  that  be  your 
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route,  elate  with  joy  at  your  re-  Pay  your  money,  shrug  your 
Jease  from  that  '<  cradle  of  the  shoulders,  swear  a  little  for  the 
deep,"  in  which  you  hare  been  bile's  sake,  and  pass  on. 
mercilessly  rocked,  you  are  at  Yes,  the  way  of  the  traveller 
once  the  rictira  of  all  sorts  of  is  not  always,  nor  indeed  gene- 
impositions,  from  custom-house  reMyj  panemee  dei  fteurs*  If  be 
officials  to  extortionate  landlords,  plucks  here  and  there  a  rose,  he 
and  snobs  generally.  Such  is  not  unfrequently  pays  his  drop 
the  pure  air  of  these  islands,  of  blood  for  it.  Pains,  and  pen- 
that  if  a  negro  slave  touches  alties,  and  ''  bruised  feet,"  wait 
them,  his  fetters,  by  the  miracu-  on  him.  To  labour  is  no  less 
lous  operation  of  the  common  the  lot  of  the  traveller  than  that 
law,  at  once  drop  from  him.  ^'A  of  others  in  the  pursuit  of  infor- 
slave  cannot  breathe  our  air,"  mation  But  if  he  labours  in 
savs  the  bold  Briton,  with  eleva-  earnest,  he  has  his  reward,  not 
iei  head  and  defiant  crest.  But  only  in  current  gratificatit>n,  but 
let  a  white  freeman  but  disem-  in  after-years  of  satisfactory  re- 
bark  in  any  one  of  his  ports,  trospection.  Travel  is  an  eda- 
and  by  universal  practice,  if  not  cation  all  the  more  needed  that 
by  common  law,  he  is  set  upon  the  want  of  it  is  not  always  felt; 
on  all  sides.  Leeches  are  not  and  in  spite  of  adverse  opinions, 
more  tenacious,  nor  vampires  I  maintain  that  it  is  better  to 
more  merciless.  The  fleecing  travel  whilst  young,  when  im- 
is  both  thorough  and  systematic,  pressions  are  vivid  and  durable, 
Art,  literature  and  science)  are  than  to  wait  until  graver  yean 
alike  under  the  ban  of  an  Eng-  shall  have  sobered  the  fancy  and 
lish  custom-house.  Have  you  corrected  the  judgment.  To  de- 
books  ?  they  are  probably  en-  lay,  that  years  m^y  mature  the 
tirely  confiscated.  Have  you  a  understanding,  and  thus  furnish 
flute,  or  a  fiddle,  for  your  perso-  a  safe  guide  to  new  scenes,  is  of- 
nal  use?  a  heavy  duty  con se-  ten  to  substitute  prejudice  for  in- 
crates  the  little  companion  of  experience;  and  it  is  easier  to  in- 
your  leisure  hours  to  your  future  form  the  inexperience  of  yonth 
regard  and  consideration;  for  than  to  modify  the  prejudices  of 
what  one  has  paid  tax  on  at  a  age.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
custom-house  becomes,  doubly  multitude  of  things  seen  as  the 
dear.  Have  you  a  revolver  for  deductions  that  we  make  from 
your  protection,  and  because  you  them  that  are  valuable.  It  is 
are  an  American  F  your  purse  the  broad  mantle  of  cliarity  that 
bleedi  freely  under  the  British  travel  should  weave  for  us,  that 
lancet,  before  you  can  possess  is  its  richest  gift.  He  who  has 
the  privilege  of  practising  phle-  visited  other  climes  and  people, 
botomy  on  an  English  highway-  than  the  one  where  he  was  bom, 
man.  In  short,  if  England  ex-  will  more  fully  understand  how 
pects  each  and  every  one  of  her  it  is,  that  ''  one  touch  of  nature 
sons  to  (ifa  his  duty,  she  demands  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 
that  every  foreigner  who  visits  Long  after  most  of  the  incidents 
her  dominions  shall  jMiy  her  du-  of  our  travel  shall  have  faded 
ties.  It  is  inconvenient,  annoy-  from  our  memories,  will  be  left 
ing,  perplexing;  but  it  is  one  the  impression  of  the  various 
of  the  discomforts  of  travelling,  acts  of  goodness,   cheerfulness, 
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and  hospitality  we  have  seen  legs  pendent  outside  of ^ the  win- 
everywhere.  But  this  is  a  di-  dow-sill.  I  could  see  nothing, 
gression  from  my  text.  save  the  legs;  but,  Simon,  there 

How  the  recollection   of  the  was  a  peculiar  motion  about  the 

pleasant    days    passed    at    the  heels  attached  to  those  legs  which 

Hague  are  modified  by  the  re-  I  never  observed  there,   except 

membrance  of  those   pervading  when  there  was  something  good 

stenches  from  its  lifeless  canals,  very  near  your  lips. 

What    a    pleasant    house    was  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize 

T*hui9  in  de  Bosch,  where  Dutch  to   you   for   the   topics   I   have 

fashion  most  did   congregate  of  touched  on,  in  this  which  must 

a   sun-shiny   afternoon  !     What  necessanly,  for  a  time,  close  our 

smells,  what  breeches,  what  a  correspondence.     I  might  have 

language  I     You  saw  the  ''  Dra-  selected  a  pleasanter  theme  than 

chenfels,"    from    under  an  urn-  the   traveller's   annoyances.     It 

Brella,  with   an  accompaniment  was    your     '^  bloody     Brumma* 

of  clattering   knives,   forks  and  gems"  that  set  me  on  the  scent, 

crockery    from     the     steamer's  (Do  you  think  Lucie  hoards  them 

decks.       Poetry    and    pottery!  as  a  memento?)     And   now,  Si- 

At  Coblentz,  the  sourest  of  Mo-  mon,  what  shall  I  say  to  you,  by 

selle  wine  caused  you  to  take  to  way  of  valedictory.  '  I  am  loath 

Cognac ;   and  at   Mayence,  the  to  say  that  word  **  which  makes 

cigars  were  so  mephitic,  that  you  us   linger ;''   and  1  cannot   help 

smoked  a  pipe  and  bought  a  to-  thinking,  that  a  shadow  has  fal- 

bacco-pouch  stored  with  all  sorts  len  on   my  sheet   as  I  pen    the 

of  implements  of  fire.      These  closing  lines  of  a  correspondence 

are,  however,  trifling  annoyan-  which  has  so  often  cheered  my 

ces,  and  I  introduce  them   only  loneliness.       The    air    of    this 

as   a   running    commentary  on  bright   December  day  does  not 

my  text.  seem  as  bouyant  as  it  did  when 

A  more  tangible  annoyance  I  sat  down  to  the  pleasant  task 
was  the  riding  in  those  German  of  writing  to  you.  Let  me,  at 
diligences,  with  half  a  dozen  least,  delude  myself  with  the 
smoking,  cabbage-eating  natives  hope,  that  some  future  day  will 
not  especially  neat  in  their  per-  again  permit  us  thus  to  renew 
sons.  Happily  that  mode  of  our  impressions  of  days  inter- 
transit  is  now  nearly  ob.solete.  woven  with  the  palmiest  period 
Once  in  a  while,  the  company  of  our  lives.  As  we  grow  older, 
was  pleasant  enough,  being  en-  we  look  back  oftener  and  more 
livened  and  perhaps  refined  by  fondly.  If  youth  gilds  the  future 
a  pretty  damsel  or  two.  As  for  with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow, 
example,  between  Frankfort  and  the  meridian  sun  of  manhood 
Berlin.  Don't  blush,  Grunter,  throws  on  the  objects  it  leaves 
ril  pass  that  little  matter  over  behind  it  a  radiance  no  less 
lightly.      But   what    was  your  splendid. 

head  doing  inside  of  that  win-  Happy  gift  of  memory!  What 
dow  of  the  house  where  the  dam-  wealth  maybe  garnered  in  its 
sel  stopped  while  the  horses  store-houses  in  an  ordinary  life- 
were  changing?  Fearful  that  time,  when  inWiigence,  virtue 
you  might  be  left,  I  went  in  and  industry  have  united  to  re- 
search of  you,  and  found  your  pleuishthem;  and  what  poverty 
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will  Tesoand  diroogh  iu  empty  sibley  flaent  and  phflosophical, 

ratilta  where  folly  and  rice  hare  ia  a  aad  failure.     It  has  been* 

\e&  the  levels  of  the  past.  There  thus  ever  since  the  days  whea 

is  no  more  agreeable  companion  moantains  were  big  and  mice 

than  an  inteuectiial  and  kind  old  the  reverse.    If,  therefore,  yoa 

man ;  as  there  is  no  spectacle  have  anything  in  the  way  of 

more  painful  than  neglected  age  poMt^obii  send  it  on.     I  shall  hare 

tottering  to  the  grave,  pitied  for  time  to  receive  it,  and  attach  it 

its  infirmities  and  despised  for  as  a  respectable  caadal  appeo- 

its  ignorance.  d  age  to  this  series.    Andso,mj 

My  dear  Omnter,  I  am  only  old  comrade,  for  a  season,  vale, 
too  sensible  that  this  letter,  which       As  ever,  yours, 
I  intended  should  be  witty,  sen-  Paitl  Porm. 
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Oh !  never  till  Death  shtll  tmite 
Oar  heaitt  with  a  flnal  blight, 

Shonld  Hope  forsake  os,-^ 
For  the  aeeds  of  a  bonntifal  Promise  aleep 
la  the  enowe  of  Sorrow,  cold  and  deep, 

And  the  Spring  may  yet  o'ertake  na. 

n. 

Then,  the  seeds  will  burst 
From  the  spells  aocarat, 

Of  the  wintry  sorrow; 
And  the  pallid  Promise  that  lay  so  stark 
In  the  sable  folds  of  the  shrouding  Dark, 
Will  start  to  bloom 
From  its  conquered  tomb, 

And  sing  in  a  glad  to-morrow! 
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ume  of  onr  Magazine,  and  it  is  with  and  intellect  were  alike  equal  to  the 
great  reluctance  that  we  yield  to  the  sturdy  and  successful  defence  of  a  mis- 
necessity  which  constrains  ns  to  dis-  Understood,  misrepresented  and  wrong- 
continue  its  publication ;    but  finding  fully-used  man. 

that  the  duties  which  its  management  we  haTe  taken  occasion,  in  our  own 
imposed  could  only  be  met  by  the  devo-  columns  and  elsewhere,  to  sustain  the 
tion  of  our  entire  time  and  labour,  and  positions  assumed  In  that  article ;  not, 
having  other  and  superior  interests  however,  because  the  reviewers  of  the 
which  require  our  attention,  we  are  essay  exhibited  any  peculiarly  inti- 
compelled  to  decide  between  the  con-  mate  acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  or, 
flicting  claims ;  and,  in  closing  our  ca*  in  challenging  its  conclusions,  dis- 
reerasjournalists,  indulge  the  hope,  that  played  any  historical  research  beyond 
our  ministration  has  been  acceptable  to  the  most  common-place  sources  of  in- 
cur readers,  and  that  the  pledges  we  formation.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that, 
gave  at  its  commencement  have  been,  for  lonar  years,  Burr  was  doomed  to 
to  some  extent,  fulfilled.  suffer  all  the  pains  and  social  penalties 

Our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  wbich  are  attached  to  one  whose  pri- 
for  the  support  which  we  have  received,  vate  character  and  public  career  were 
both  from  contributors  and  subscribers,  deemed  to  be  immoral  and  treasonable, 
but  particularly  to  those  who  have  so  Since  the  publication  of  the  article  to 
ably  and  so  unweariedly  laboured  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  have  not 
build  up  the  literary  reputation  of  the  seen  any  review  of  the  subject  which 
journal,  and  on  whose  contributions  its  enters  so  fully  into  a  defence  of  the  ill- 
fair  fame  can  securely  rest.  used  Bnrr  as  the  recent  work  of  the 
Hon  Jere.  Clemens,  the  title  of  which 

•nr^  ---  -. .U-*         1    * .  w  prefixed  to  this  article. 

}Jiiy.l  t^^^^A^^iiZ'I^V'^''.  °r:  Simply  regarded  as  a  novel  and  work 

.il'n5!I!.fe^r  •*  '?  ■  ^  """^^^  ^"  ofnn,  it  haTTperhaps,  but  slight  claims  to 
the  necessity  of  completing  our  serial  ,;,  j,;^^^     ^^^  ^^^  »  ,3  ^ 

^n^'':^^\t\n''tTtVSi^n^^  '*'•""  ^^^^^^^  ^y  ^»»«<^h  the  p«>«2nent  ev^SS 

STvedi^a                                  otherwise  ,„  ^^e  life  of  its  herb  are  connected. 

ve  cone.  g^^  assuming  (what  no  one  has  a  right 

~~~' •  to  question)  the  honest  purpose  of  the 

The  Rivals :   A   Tab  of  tk$  Time*  of  author— to  furnish  the  results  of  a  labo- 

Aabon  Bi7aE  and  Alsxandka  Hamil-  rious  examination  of  all  the  testimony, 

TON.    By  Hon.  Jtre.  Clemens.    Pkilc^  both  written  and  printed,  in  such  a  form 

delphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  f  Co.    1860.  as  would  attract  the  attention  of  the 

general  reader— we  must  regard  his 
Our  readers  will  probably  remember  eflbrt  as  very  successful,  we  may 
that  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  interest-  make  every  allowance  for  the  personal 
ing  essays  which  has  appeared  in  our  bias  which  has  led  him  to  paint  the 
columns,  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  character  of  Hamilton  in  darker  hues 
the  career  of  Aaron  Burr  and  Alexan-  than  even  we  are  wilting  to  believe  are 
der  Hamilton.  The  ability  displayed  in  entirely  correct,  without  diminishing 
the  article,  and  the  complete  and  unan-  our  firm  conviction  that  his  general  ap- 
•werable  argument  by  which  the  oba-  preciation  of  the  character  and  career 
racter  of  Burr  was  defended,  and,  for  of  Burr  Is  strictly  true.  In  his  preface, 
the  first  time,  placed  in  its  true  light,  he  says :  "  The  work  of  Matthew  L. 
necessarily  provoked  the  opposition  of  Davis  is  a  libel  upon  the  man  he  pro- 
all  who,  either  from  their  political  pro-  fessedto  honour,  and  whom  be  called  his 
elivities,  or  their  faith  in  a  stereotyped  friend  in  life.''  I  went  beyond  these, 
popular  sentiment,  were  indignant  that  and  collected  many  old  pamphlets  and 
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documents  relating  to  Burr  and  Hnoifl-  with  a  tOTerity  do  other  antagooist  ever 

ton,  and  endeavoured  to  extract  from  equalled.     Slander    waa   hia  laTOiirite 

them  enough  of  truth  to  enable  me  to  weapon,  and  no  one  stood  in  his  way 

form  a  just  estimate  of  the  characters  of  who  did  not  feel  the  venom  of  his  tongue 

both.    That  estimate  once  made*  the  and  pen/^ 

book  was  made  to  correspond  with  it.  

The  main  historical  facts  alone  being 

presenre^r  while  all  the  rest  is  the  ofl-  Rules  for  ths  Aectntuatton  of  nanu*  •» 

spring  of  the  imagination."  Natural  History,  with  ExampiUs,  Zm- 

*'  The  history  of  the  war  proves  con-  logical  and  BotanicaL    By  Lewis  R, 

dusively  that  there  was  no  better  sol-  (Hbbes,  M.  P.,  Professor  Matksmaties, 

dier,  or  more  devoted  patriot,  in  I  he  President  q^  Elliott  Society  Natural 

long  list  of  revolutionary  heroes,  than  History^    Charleston^  S.   C. ;    Carres- 

Aaron  Burr;  and  all  contemporary  tes-  ponding  Member  of  th*  New  York  Ly- 

timony  agrees  that  no  man  ever  lived  of  cmm  and  Academy  of  Natural  Sdoncst 

a  more  genial,  hospitable,  and  kindly  Philaddphta. — Published  6y  tks  EOioU 

nature.  .  Yet  this  man,  unsurpassed  as  Society  of  Natural  History. — Charles- 

a  soldier,  unrivalled  as  a  lawyer,  pure,  ton,  5.  C.:   Russ^  ^  Jones.    1860. 

upright,  and  untarnished  as  a  states-  ^       ^  ^     ^       ^  . 

man,  became,  from  the  force  of  circum-  ,.*   u  "JT^l".  J:^"  *  \!Zj^fJtmnA  d 

.•.«J.».    4k^  \»k:<^^«  r^r  «u^  uf«f«.A.«  ^.  tot  band  has  t>eett  long  tett,  and  we 

stances,  the  object  of  toe  bitterest  ca-  .        ,     -««^.w»*^«.!*«»  r^r  ;*• 

lumnies  that  malice  could  Invent  or  the  "«  •?^?  ***"  *^«  announcement  of  its 

ui/«5i.#  ™«J:r-r  ^,M  i^i7^^^^     P«r  completion  by  an  author  whose  ability 

^l«.?Hn„  Sn!^!^  hi^                     InA  «d  peculiar  fitncss  for  the  task  is  sb 

Ihhon^h  .  if/  iffo  nf  »  i«nl«^?n'a  h«;  ^«»  ^^own.  will  be  hailed  with  greatest 

ni!l?/  Jit  ifn  J  .Lf    wVc«  .tm  pleasure.    It  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 

t!;f*.t.  T«^nn^!.i  Thl  IJ^,  thiiL  tion  to  the  members  of  the  EUioti  So- 

fhTbrs'of  tES^riolliroldr'rrX^  -^y,  and  for  sale  by  the  publisher.. 

Under  the  garb  of  fiction,  I  have  en-  

deavoured  to  contribute  my  mite  toward  ,„  ,  .^  ,^  ,  -«« 
relieving  his  memory  from  the  unjust  ''The  Life  andCorrespondsnoeofThh 
aspersions  which  embitted  his  life.  If  mas  Arnold,  D,D.,Hea^]\^ister  of  RMg- 
I  accomplish  nothing  more  than  to  in-  ^»  ^fM  fe.  By  Thos,  P.  Stanley ^  MJln 
duce  a  portion  of  the  rising  generation  R^gtus  Professor  of  EeeUstastusal  His- 
to  search  the  records  of  that  life,  I  shall  ^ry  *n  the  Untverstty  of  Oxford" 
be  amply  repaid  for  the  labour  it  has  This  work,  the  material  for  which 
cost."  has  been  drawn  from  sources  both  van- 
Having  Intimated  our  unwillingness  ous  and  trustworthy,  is  arranged  by  Mr. 
to  accept  the  author*s  portraiture  of  Stanley  with  admirable  tact;  the  life  of 
Hamilton  as  entirely  just«  it  is  only  fair  its  distinguished  subject  being  divided 
that  we  should  allow  him  to  state,  in  his  into  prominent  periods,  each  illustrated 
own  words,  the  impressions  which  he  de-  by  that  portion  of  Arnold's  correspon- 
rived  from  a  study  of  the  character  of  dence  which  has  special  reference  to 
one  of  the  most  largely  endowed  and  the  studies  or  the  events  of  the  time, 
influential  statesmen  of  his  time.  A  part  of  the  first  chapter  is  furnished 
*^0f  Alexander  Hamilton,  I  have  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  and  refers  to 
written  nothing  of  which  I  do  not  be-  Arnold's  career  as  an  undeigradaate  at' 
lieve  he  was  capable,  aAer  the  fullest  Oxford.  It  presents  a  lively  picture  of 
examination  of  his  own  writings  and  his  character  and  peculiarities  as  a 
those  of  others.  That  I  have  enter-  young  man,  showing  how  intense  his 
tained  strong  prejudices  against  him  interest  was  in  literature,  ancient  and 
from  boyhood,  is  true  ]  that  those  pre-  modern,  no  less  than  in  the  stirring  mat- 
judices  may  have  influenced  my  judg-  ters  of  that  most  important  crisis  of 
ment,  is  possible;  but  I  tried  to  dis-  English  history  which  embraced  the 
card  them,  and  look  at  his  character  In  period  from  1810  to  lbl5. 
the  light  of  reason  alone.  The  more  I  "  We  fought  oTer^"  says  Jnstiee  Cole* 
studied  it,  the  more  I  became  con-  ridge,  Arnold's  fellow-coHegiaa,  "the 
vinced  that  the  wor4d  never  presented  Peninsular  battles  and  the  Contiaeatsl 
such  a  combination  of  greatness  and  of  campaigns  with  the  energy  of  dispo- 
meanness,  of  daring  courage  and  of  tants  personalty  concerned  in  them." 
vile  malignity,  of  high  aspirings  and  of  There  were  strifes  of  another  kind, 
low  hypocrisy.  Shrewd,  artful  and  un-  purely  literary  and  intelleotual,  in  which 
scrupulous,  there  were  no  means  he  Arnold  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Some 
would  hot  employ  to  accomplish  bis  of  his  opinions  startled  his  associates  a 
ends — no  tool  too  base  to  be  used  when  good  deal ;  they  were  Tories  in  Choroh 
its  services  were  needful.  Loose  in  and  State,  and  their  conservative  .views 
his  own  morals,  even  to  licentiousness,  were  not  a  little  outraged  at  tinies  by 
he  criticised  those  of  Thomas  Jefi*ersoii  their  friend's  disposition  to  question  the 
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wisdom  and  immmeulate  nmtare  of  fnstl-  the  heavy  years,  alike  a  shame  to  bu- 

tutioos  they  had  always  esteemed  anas-  manity  and  a  burden  to  the  earth, 

sailable.  But  it  Is  not  only  of  the  position  of 

Many  and  long  were    the  conflicts  */""  «^  ^^f^Yi  and  the  a«iccess  of  Dr. 

Arnold  had  with  unequal  numbers.    "  I  Arnold,  in  the  oapacity  of  chief  of  that 

have  seen,»»  Mr.  Coleridge  tells  us,  "  all  famous  Semi nanr,  that   Mr.  Staa ley's 

the  leaders  of  the  common-room  en-  Y^'^  aflTords  us  f'ull  and  satisfactory  in- 

gaged  with  him  at  once,  and  not  always  ?'^™***°!?V.^^  »°".  ""^°  ****  minutest 

with  great  scrupulosity  as  to  the  fair-  details  of  his  experieace  as  a  preacher 

ness  of  their  argnraenls."    The  excite-  «nd  an  author.    In  accomplishing  this, 

ment  of  these  dialectic  trials  of  the  i*»«  original  Narrative,  by  the  editor, 

strength  and  learning  of  both  parties  ^^  properly  been  made  subservient  to 

resulted  occasionally  in  angry  collisions,  **>«  mtroduotion  of  Arnolds  elaborate 

which  never  seemed,  however,  to  have  correspondence,  wherein  his  omnions. 

led  to  any  bitterness  of  feeling  when  the  *««>  P^"?*  "  "•  clearly  given  in  his  own 

strife  was  fairly  over.  ^?I .  ,  .  ..  -j  j-  .u 
o  ,,  .  '  .  .  ,  r  His  letters,  besides  recording  the 
Seldom  has  the  rich  promise  of  a  „^i„  ^^^^^^  ^f  y^^  career-from  early 
noble  youth  been  so  amply  fulfilled  in  ^^nhood  almost  to  the  day  of  bis  death 
maiurer  years  as  in  the  case  of  Arnold.  _^„j  .^^en  addressed  to  his  inti- 
If  Mr.  Coleridge's  description  of  his  col-  mates,)  opening,  with  frank  unreserve, 
leg! ate  course  is  interestin|r  and  value-  ,jj,  whole  heart  to  view-are  remarka- 
ble,  still  more  interesting  is  Mr.  Stan-  ble,  also,  as  showing  the  vast  range  of 
ley's  record  of  the  intercourse  he  was  j^j,  .cqu,i„unce,  which  included  many 
privileged  to  enjoy  with  him  in  the  vi-  of  ihegreatestand  wisest  men  in  Great 
gour  of  the  Doctor's  manhood-an  inter-  Britain  and  on  the  Continent, 
course  which  begun  when  Stanley  was  ,^  addition  to  his  life-long  correspond- 
a  pupil  at  Rugby,  (from  1829  to  1834,)  ^„^  ^^^  j|,,  j^gUc^  Coleridge,  we 
and  thenceforward,  on  more  familiar  ^^^  j^j^  writing  frequently  to  such 
terms,  to  the  end  of  his  great  instruc-  ^^le,  philosophic  thinkers  as  Chevalier 
tor  s  life.  Bunsen,  and  others  of  equally  high  in- 
As  a  tutor,  both  private  and  public,  tellectnal  ealibre^  upon  the  gravest  qoes- 
Amold's  power  consisted  in  "the  in-  tions  of  politics  and  theology.  Nor  was 
tense  earnestness  which  he  gave  to  ex-  he,  in  his  letters,  or  his  studies,  uumiud- 
iatence."  *' Every  pupil  was  made  to  ful  of  the  claims  of  literatu re,  past  and 
feel,  that  then  vae  a  vntrkfor  him  to  db,  present.  His  excellent  edition  of  Thu- 
and  that  his  happiness,  as  well  as  his  cydides  is,  we  believe,  regarded  as  the 
duty,  lay  in  doing  that  work  well."  It  best  work  of  the  kind  prepared  by  any 
ia  known  that  the  old,  somewhat  brutal  Englishman,  whilst  his  Lectures  on 
system  of  English  public  schools  was  so  History,  for  vigour  and  originality  of 
modified  by  the  Miaster  of  Rugby,  that  view>-clearness  of  style  and  accuracy 
the  boys  under  his  care  were  far  more  of  learning-*possess  few  equals  (in  that 
eflectualiy  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  special  department  of  thougnt  and  in- 
self-respecting  consciousness  he  awa-  vestigation)  in  our  literature, 
kened  in  their  souls  of  "duties  assigned  Had  Dr.  Arnold's  life  been  spared  but 
to  fA#j»/MrM?ia/^  by  God,'*  than  through  a  few  years  beyond  the  period  of  his 
the  constant  application  of  that  often  premature  and  sudden  decease,  it  is 
useless  and  generally  degrading  argu-  probable  that  he  would  have  given 
ment  of  the  birch.  Not  that  flogging  to  the  world  a  work  far  more  im- 
was  altogether  abolished;  Dr.  Arnold  portant  than  anv  which  now  bears  his 
viras  too  wise  for  that.  There  were,  he  name.  He  had  long  been  evolving  the 
knew,  tome  individuals  whos^  natures  plan  of  this  production,  in  reference  to 
could  be  benefitted  only  by  the  stinging  <*  The  State  and  the  Church,"  which, 
logic  of  a  sound  chastisement,  and  in  had  it  been  completed,  would,  undoubt- 
eueh  cases  he  assuredly  did  "not  spare  edly,  have  formed  a  glorious  monument 
the  rod."  Nevertheless,  the  cardinal  to  his  genius,  integrity  and  knowledge, 
principle  of  his  mode  of  instruc;tion  lay  But  it  was  not  destined  so  to  be.  On 
in  an  appeal  to  the  morale  and  the  heart;  the  morning  of  the  12th  June,  1842,  one 
he  strove  to  impart  to  all  who  came  in  day  previous  to  bis  fortpseventh  birth- 
contact  with  him  his  own  lo/ty  ooncep«  day,  Arnold  ''  awoke  with  a  sharp  pain 
tions  of  the  dignity  of  man  as  a  respon-  across  his  chest,"  which  soon  increased 
sible  but  in<Mpendent  being,  a  free  to  torturing  agony.  A  physician  was 
agentygiUed  with  the  powers  of  choosing  summoned,  but  he  could  do  no  good, 
spiritual  light  or  darkness,  the  glory  of  In  about  two  hours,  the  sufferer  ex- 
honest,  Grod-fearing  labour,  or  the  flna-  pired  of  the  same  disease  which  had 
my  (for  truly  infamy  he  deemed  it)  of  a  carried  off*  his  father,  viz.,  an  organic 
wicked  inertness,  which  buries  entrust-  disease  of  the  heart  No  warning  had 
ed  "talents"  in  the  soil,  droning  through  been  vouchsafed  him  j  but  the  earnest 
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•ckolar  and  Chi1«tian  mntlemmii,  liaT- 
iog  ''  fought  a  good  fignt  and  kept  the 
faith,"  was  readv  to  meet  hlf  God. 

We  oommend  Mr.  Stanley's  record, 
of  one  among  the  noblest  liTee  of 
modern  times,  to  those  of  onr  readers 
who  revere  Ttrtae,  exemplified  in  dis- 
interested action,  and  solid  talents,  de- 
voted with  an  independent  spirit,  to 
the  elevation  of  the  social — moral,  and 
the  inculcation  of  all  that  is  '<  pure," 
and  righteous,  and  of  **  good  report !" 


Some  months  ago,  we  noted  the 
passage  through  the  press  of  a  volume 
of  poems,  by  our  constant  and  sifted 
poetical  correspondent,  Mr.  Henry 
Tim  rod. 

We  ventured  to  predict,  at  the  time, 
that  his  work  would  be  signally  sue- 
cessfuL  It  affords  us  real  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  say  that  we  were  right.  Not 
only  has  Mr.  Timrod*s  book  succeeded 
in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but  its  reception 
by  the  critics,  both  North  and  South, 
has  been  such  as  to  stimulate  the  au- 
thor to  new  and  still  nobler  labours. 

The  public  have  accorded  to  him  the 
possession  of  a  fine  imagination,  a 
subtle  comprehension  of  the  secrets  of 
metrical  harmony  and  a  highly-cultiva- 
ted  artimtic  power,  itis  longest  poem, 
*'  The  Vision  of  Poesy,"  upon  the  general 
scope  and  merits  of  which  we  have  be- 
fore commented,  seems  to  have  en- 
forced the  admiration  of  all  the  review- 
ers. 

*'  The  New  York  Tribune*'— a  journal 
not  to  be  suspected  of  partiality  to 
Southern  productions — says,  ^^that  it 
presents  a  lofty  idea  of  the  art  and  mis- 
sion of  the  poet,  expressed  in  language 
of  remarkable  terseness  and  condensa- 
tion ;"  whilst  of  the  minor  pieces  in 
Mr.  Timrod's  volume,  the  same  critic 
declares,  that  "  they  have  been  treated 
with  a  lively  and  delicate  fancy,  and  a 
graceful  beauty  of  expression." 

*'  The  Tribune"  is  by  no  means  singu- 
lar in  its  opinion. 

Wherever  the  poems  have  been  no- 
ticed at  all,  thev  have  been  noticed  with 
praise.  And  this  praise,  it  has  pleased 
us  to  remark,  is  spontaneous  and  ear- 
nest. It  partakes,  in  no  respect,  of  the 
nature  of  those  disheartening  j»t<jf«,  evi- 
dently made  to  order,  which  can  never 
raise  an  inferior  work  to  respectability 
— but  which  unluckily  do  possess 
the  power  of  prejudicing  even  the 
candid  mind  against  the  b<K>ks  so  *^  be- 
plastered." 

Having  previously  referred,  as  fully 
as  space  allowed  us.  to  "  The 
Vision  of  Poesy/'  we  desire  now  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Timrod's  miscellaneous 
performances.    It  must  be  manifest  to 


erenr  scholarly  reader,  that  his  pieces 
in  bkmk'VgrM  are  his  beet.  Ho  has 
studied  this  mode  of  versification  with 
great  care  and  patience;  and  few,  we 
think — very  few  young  poets — have  sao- 
ceeded  so  well  in  mastering  its  difiicol- 
ties. 

A  Tyro  naturally  deema  it  easy  to 
compose  un rhymed  heroics,  and  so  in- 
deed it  is,  so  long  as  the  mere  correct- 
ness of  metre — the  conventional  num- 
ber of  feet  in  a  line — be  looked  upon  as 
the  '<  one  thing  needful." 

But  the  truth  is,  there  are  not  many, 
even  among  the  great  poets,  who  have 
mastered  the  intricacies  of  this  noble, 
and  essentially  English,  measure.  Mil- 
ton was  a  consummate  master  of  it ;  and 
so,  in  a  different  sense  and  style,  is  Al- 
fred Tennyson.  Keats,  in  that  glorious 
poetical  Torso,  "Hyperion,"  equals 
Milton  in  some  of  his  strongest  passa 
ges ;  and  there  are  two  of  the  younger 
brotherhood  of  modem  singers,  Matthew 
Arnold  in  England,  and  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard  of  New  York,  who  have  de- 
voted particular  attention  to  the  laws  of 
blank  verse,  and  have  produced  severa! 
admirable  specimens  of  the  harmony 
and  power  or  which  it  is  capable.  The 
latter  part  of  Arnold's  ^Sohrab  and 
Rustrum,"  and  a  Greek  tale  by  Stod- 
dard, entitled,  "The  Fisher  and  Cha- 
ron," will  warrant  our  high  eetimate  of 
their  authors'  ability  In  the  department 
of  verse  we  are  discussing. 

Some  of  Mr.  Timrod's  poems,  of  the 
same  kind,  will  bear  comparison  with 
these  examples  of  exquisite  rhythmical 
art. 

Of  the  merits  of  his  *' Arctic  Voya- 
ger," we  have  often  spoken  ;  but  there 
are  other  pieces  in  his  work  not  nn- 
equal  to  it.  Such  is  *'Tbe  Summer 
Bower,"  full  of  passages  of  sweet,  natv- 
rai  description.  The  versification  to  an 
unpractised  reader,  would  appear  some- 
wtiat  bald ;  yet  nothing  really  can  be 
finer  than  its  terse  vigour,  conjoined  to 
a  flowing  and  graceful  melody. 

*'The  Dramatic  Fragment,"  begin- 
ning, 

although  illustrating  a  wholly  diifersot 
description  of  blank-verse,  is,  perhsps, 
even  more  striking. 

Next  to  these  poems,  and  the  arch 
and  tender  lyrics,  many  (indeed  the  ms- 
jority  of  whjcb),  first  reached  the  pob- 
lic  ear  through  our  own  columns,  we 
are  most  pleased  with  Mr.  Timrod's 
Sonnets,  They  are  fourteen  in  number, 
and  are  ail  of  them  exceedingly  merito- 
rious ;  rare  and  lustrous  little  gems  of 
thought,  sentunent  and  music. 

One  or  two  of  them  are  truly  phik>- 
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•opbioal,  ahowiof  tlmt  ooaoentrmted 
wUdoa,  which  the  poet,  in  his  terioos 
iDOodt,  it,  above  all  othert,  capable  of 
•aforcing.    For  instance, 

SofflfXT. 

"  Most  men  know  love  but  as  a  part  of 

life; 
They  hide  it  in  some  corner  of  the 

breast, 
Er'n  from  themselves;  and  only  when 

they  rest 
In  the  brief  pauses  of  that  daily  strife. 
Wherewith  the  world  might  else  be  not 

so  rife. 
They  draw  it  forth,  (as  one  draws  forth 

a  toy 
To  soothe  some  ardenti  kiss-exacting 

boy.) 
And  hold  it  up  to  sister,  child,  or  wife  ;— 
Ah  J  me,  wAff  Mkqr  not  lov  and  Itfs  k$ 

one? 
TTAy  vaUk  we  thus  alone,  when  k^  our 

eidOf 
Lots,  lUe  a  visHie  God,  might  be  our 

guide? 
Mow  would  the  marts  grow  noble,  and 

the  street, 
Worn  now  like  dungeon  Jloore  by  weary 

feet, 
oeom   Uke  a  golden  Courtway   of  the 

Sunr 


The  lines  we  have  italicised  brim 
over  with  the  rich  wine  of  feeling  and 
thoughtful  sensibility,  and  tbe  entire 
Sonnet  appears  to  us  perfect. 

Before  parting  with  Mr.  Timrod,  to 
whom  we  cannot,  at  present,  do  any- 
thing like  justice,  we  have  one  word  to 
say,  not  so  much  of  censure  as  of  re- 
spectful warning. 

Like  every  young  poet  that  ever 
wrote,  he  has  before  him  certain  great 
models  of  excellence  in  bis  art,  and  07ie 
of  these,  we  cannot  but  observe,  he  has, 
occasionally,  followed  rather  too  closely. 

If  the  lines  (undoubtedly  beautiful  in 
themselves,)  called  ^*  Harl !  to  the 
Shouting  Wind,"  be  compared  with 
Tennyson's, 

"Break!  break,  break, 
Ob  thy  cold  gray  stones,  oh  1  aea,"  &c. ; 

the  similarity  not  merely  of  the  senti- 
ment, but  of  tbe  very  turn  of  the  rhythm 
nnd  phraseology  becomes  too  apparent. 
And  this  is  not  the  solitary  example 
of  the  same  unconscious  imitation.  The 
author  we  are  sure  will  not  misunder- 
stand us,  nor  will  the  reader.  We  de- 
sire simply  to  convey  to  the  .former  a 
kindly  and  delicate  hint,  that  one  so 
amply  endowed,  as  all  acknowledge  him 
to  oe,  with   original  gifts-^of  fancy, 


imagination,  passion — and,  moreover, 
so  true  and  highly-ediieated  an  artist, 
should,  for  his  own  sake,  avoid  hereaN 
ter  the  most  distant  approach  towards 
the  re-prodootibn  of  the  thought,  or  Ian* 

Kage  of  others.  His  is  the  power,  and 
will,  doobtless,  use  it,  of  ascending 
the  Parnassian  mountain  with  a  firm, 
free  step,  and  an  utter  independence  of 
aoght  but  the  unfailing  resources  of  his 
own  fruitful  brain  and  loving  heart  * 


7%e  Puritan  Commonwealth;  an  HU" 
torieal  Review  of  the  Puritan  Govern^ 
ment  in  Mas*arhusette,  in  its  Civil  and 
Ecelesiastieal  relations ;  from  its  rise 
to  the  adrogation  of  the  j^rst  Charter, 
together  with  some  general  reflections 
on  the  English  CofonuU  Policy,  and 
on  ths  Character  of  Puritanism,  by 
the  late  Peter  Oliver,— Boston:  Lutle, 
Brown  ^  Co, 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  book,  con- 
sidering tbe  quarter  from  which  it  ema- 
nates. The  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  sel- 
dom been  treated  so  irreverently  by  a 
New  Enfflander.  It  seems,  (from  the 
cursory  glance  which  is  all  that  we  have 
had  time  to  give  it,)  to  be  a  protest  by  a 
Catholic  against  the  generally  received 
opinions  of  historians  and  others,  as  to 
the  motives  and  influence  of  the  early 
Puritan  Church  in  this  country.  We 
have  not  time  for  a  careful  examination 
of  the  work,  but  make  two  extracts  from 
the  author's  preface  which  will  indicate 
his  purpose : 

^I  have  entered  upon  this  subject 
eon  amore,  and  found  fresh  interest  at 
every  step.  The  subject  grew  formida- 
ble, at  last,  fVom  its  variety ;  but  doubts 
had  arisen  whether  the  whole  truth  had 
ever  been  spoken,  and  I  determined  to 
satisfy  myself  whether  they  were  well 
founded.  The  result  is  before  the 
reader. 

''lam  aware  that  I  have  entered  upon 
a  field  only  partially  explored.  Tbe  la- 
bour was  difficult,  because  it  was  ob- 
scure; for  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
bury  tbe  errors  of  our  forefathers  be- 
neath their  many  virtues,  and  to  conceal 
the  whole  truth  by  expressing  but  a 
part.  Every  writer,  from  the  earliest 
times,  has  done  something  to  hide  from 
our  gaze  those  faults  which  would  lead 
us  to  doubt  the  entire  virtue  of  our  an- 
cestors; and  so  great  have  been  the 
consequent  mistakes,  that  the  ridiculous 
Reposition  has  been  maintained  by  both 
Judges  and  historians,  that  the  Puritans 
were  lovers  of  religious  freedom,  and  that 
civil  liberty  was  a  principle  first  under* 
stood  upon  the  shores  of  Massachusetts 
Bay."* 
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iV(M9  English  DitUonarff. — ^The  Phi-  oontein  d^AnUtont  or  ezidttiiatkms,  or 

lological  Society  of  Loodoo  have  been  which,    by   reason   of   their  intRnaie 

for  tome  time,  engaged  io  the  prepare-  merit,  are  apeeially  eligible  as  illaslr»> 

tion  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Eoglifth  Lan-  tive  quotations.    'Aitfaougb,    with   the 

guage.    They  have  appointed  the  Hon-  exception  of  Burke's  Works,  tiie  Utera* 

ourable  George  P.  Marsh  their  repre-  tare  of  the  whole  18th  oentanr  is  re- 

sentative  in  this  country,  and  he  has  served  for  American  readers,  tneir  aid 

issued  a  circular,  from  which  we  ex-  will   be   very   willingly   received    for 

tract  the  following :  earlier  or  later  periods ;  and  gentlemen 

"It  \M  generally  known  to  literary  who  may  be  disposed  to  undertake 
men  in  the  United  States,  that  the  Phi-  authors  before  the  beginning  or  since 
lological  Society,  of  London,  has  been,  the  end  of  that  century,  not  already 
for  some  time,  engaged  in  the  prepara-  providedfor,  will  confer  a  favour  by  oom- 
tion  of  a  complete  lex ibon,  or  thesaurus  mnnicating  their  purpose  to  the  snb- 
of  the  English  language.  The  Society  scriber.  A  list  of  American  works  to 
having  determined  to  ask  the  aid  of  be  read  and  excerpted,  will  soon  be 
American  scholars  in  this  enterprise,  prepared  and  distributed.  A  list  oif 
the  subscriber  has  been  requested  to  works  of  an  earlier  date  than  1700, 
act  as  Secretary  in  America,  and  adopts  which,  at  the  latest  intelligence  from 
this  method  of  bringing  the  subject  to  London,  had  not  been  undertaken,  and 
the  notice  of  persons  in  this  country  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  making  ex- 
who  may  be  disposed  to  contribute  to  tracts,  are  given  below.  Ooramunica- 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object,  by  tions  on  any  matters  pertaining  to  the 
reading  English  books  and  noting  words,  subject  of  this  circular,  may  be  ad- 
according  to  the  rules  hereto  subjoined,  dressed  to  the  subscriber,  who  will  he 
Referring  to  the  '  Proposal  for  the  Pub-  happy  at  all  times  to  fs}.^^  any  farther 
ication  of  a  New  English  Dictionary,"  information  in  his  power.  It  sbould  be 
issued  by  the  Society,  for  fuller  details,  added,  that,  as  the  labours  of  the  Eng- 
it  mav  suffice  here  to  observe,  that  it  i»  lish  contributors  are  wholly  gratnitons, 
the  desire  of  the  editing  committee  to  and  no  profits  are  expected  to  accrue 
include  in  their  vocabulary  *  every  word  to  the  Society  from  the  work,  no  pro* 
occurring'  in  the  litertUure  of  tM  Ian'  vision  is  made  for  compensating  Aineri- 
ouaget  and,  as  a  general  rule,  to  illus-  can  contributors.'' 
trate  the  meaning  and  use  of  each  word 

by  appropriate  citations.    To  this  end  it  

is  necessary  that  a  very  large  number 

of  books  should  be  read,  ana  passages  From  Maeon  Brothers^  Kem  Tork^~^ 

"  containing  words  indicated  in  tne  rules  We  have  received  the  first  volume  of  a 

excerpted.     As    works    belonging    to  work,  which^unless  we  greatly  rais- 

early  English  literature  are  more  easily  take — or  unless    the    forthcoming  vo- 

aocessible  in  England  than  here,  it  has  lumes  fall  very  far  short  in  merit  of  the 

been  deemed  best   to   recommend  to  one  before  us — will  make  somewhat  of 

American  contributors  the  study  of  a  a  fortune  both  for  author  and  publishen. 

later  period,  and  for  that  purpose  Ms  #9»-  We  refer  to  "The  Life  of  Andrew 

tire  body  of  English  literature  belonging  Jackson,**  by  Mr.  James  Parton,  whose 

to  the  eighteenth  eentury  has  been  re-  Biography  of  Burr  (whstever  opinion 

served  for  their  perusal.    The  selection  we  may  hold  as  to  the  view  of  Burr's 

is  left  to  the  taste  of  the  collaborators ;  character  and  political  motirea  therein 

and,  in  the  proposal  above  referred  to,  presented,)  everybody  acknowledges  to 

the  committee  say :  *  We  admit  as  au-  be  a  singularly  interesting  and  spirited 

thorities  all  English  books,  except  such  narrative. 

as  are  devoted  to  purely  scientific  sub-  Few  persons,  in  our  estimatioa,  are 

jects,  as  treatises  on  eleotricity,  mathe-  so  well  fitted  as  Mr.  Parton,  for  the 

matics,  etc.,  and  works  written  subse-  composition  of  popular  and   efiective 

quent  to  the  Reformation,  for  the  pur^  biographical  works, 

pose  of  illustrating  provincial  dialects.'  To  a  capacity  for  patient,  labotions 

It  is  proposed  hereafter  to  issue  a  list  of  investigation,  he  unites  a  sprightly  hn- 

the  words  used  by  Burke,  and  to  ask  mour,  a  charming  style,  which  never 

that  all  words  not  employed  by  him,  or  halts  or  (atigues,  and  no  trifling  powers 

employed  by  other  authors  in  difl'erent  of  just  and  philosophical  analysis, 

senses,  be  noted ;  but  as  the  list  is  not  The  first  installment  of  his  present 

yet  ready,  the  committee  say:   ^Oon-  production,  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 

tributors  who  may  prefer  to  work  for  taining  and  instructive  books  we  hare 

the  18th  or  19th  century  literature,  will  ever  read. 

render  us  an  invaluable  service  by  a  It   begins   with    an   acoount  (dear, 

careful  analysis  of  the  works  of  any  ot  trustworthy  and  suocinot,)  of  Jackson's 

the  principal  writers,  extracting  all  re-  ancestry,  which  is  remarkable,  as  show- 

markable  words,  and  aU  passages  which  ing  how  positively  the  peottUarities  of 
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SAOB  are  tranamitted  from  geoeration 
toseDerfiUoo. 

&clraon*a  progenitors  were  of  Scoto- 
Irish  extractioD,  and  their  illustrious 
representative  in  America^  retained  all 
the  distittgoishing  traits  of  that  union 
of  hlood  and  nature,  which,  however, 
seemingly  dtasimllar,  restilted  in  a  har- 
mony of  great  and  useful  qualities,  both 
of  head  and  heart* 

The  birth  of  his  hero,  his  adrentures 
while  a  boy  in  Carolina,  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution ;  his  early  removal  to 
TcDoessee,  and  the  manly  struggles  for 

Eosiiion  which  immediately  ensued: 
\m  rapid  rise,  first  to  notoriety  ana 
then  to  real  distinction ;  his  lesal  tri* 
umphs,  his  personal  quarrels,  and,  final- 
ly, his  brilliant  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  the  Indians  on  the  frontier,  and 
the  Spaniards  and  British,  backed  by 
their  savage  allies  in  Florida  and  the 
South-west;  such  are  the  topics  treated 
with  the  utmost  fullness  of  knowledge, 
and  impartiality  of  spirit  in  Mr.  Farton's 
opening  volume. 

The  details  of  the  narrative  are  enli- 
vened by  a  variety  of  well-authenticated, 
and  oilen  highly  amusing  anecdotes, 
told  with  much  of  the  piquant  humour 
of  a  lively  French  raeonUur, 

When  to  this,  we  add  the  merit  of 
elaborate  investigation,  and  a  thorough 
mastery  of  every  detail  of  the  subject,— 
acquired,  (as  the  author  tells  us,)  by  a 
personal  examination  of  localities,  and 
careful  communications  with  Jackson's 
contemporaries,  wherever  they  conld  be 
found, — we  must  surely  perceive  that 
nothing  has  been  left  undone,  or  on- 
thought  of,  to  render  the  Biography  com- 
plete, or  in  the  language  of  Jackson 
himself,  *' simple  and  faithful." 

Mr.  Parton's  '*  Przfacb"  is  a  model  of 
good  style,  and  admirable  taste.  His 
aim  has  been  to  relate  "the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  hut  the  truth." 
Only  thus,  can  any  writer  do  justice  to 
his  subject,  and  win  the  respectful  ad- 
miration and  confidence  of  the  public 
We  have  been  greatly  struck  by  his  very 
original  illustration  of  this  fact,  in  con- 
nection with  the  difficulty  of  rescuing 
the  truth  from  the  loads  of  partisan 
works,  under  which  it  lay  almost  stifled. 

**  Some  years  ago,**  he  says,  *«*  a  young 
Bnglish  clergyman,  fresh  from  dxford, 
was  appointed  to  a  rural  parish,  In  a 
county  that,  as  yet,  had  only  heard  of 
Be  Pusey. 

**The  parish  church  was  a  picture.  A 
fine  old  structure  of  the  middle  ages, 
with  ancient  belfry,  and  niche  fbr  holy 
Water,  and  venerable  grave-yard.  But 
the  interior  of  the  church  was  a  disap- 
pointment. True,  there  were  pillars, 
there  was  groining  in  the  roof,  ana  some 
dim  remains  of  ancient  oarvtng.    But 


the   whole   was   covered    with   what 
eeemed  the  dust  of  centuries 

**How  to  restore  the  edifice!  The 
churchwardens  recommended  whitk- 
WAS9  *  With  horror  the  fastidious  pas- 
tor rejected  the  suggestion.  But  it 
led  him  to  reflection,  reflection  to  in- 
spection, and  inspection  to  experiment 
and  discovery. 

*<The  church  had  for  centuries  been 
subjected  periodicaUv  to  the  sacrilege 
of  whitewashing.  The  ^proper  mode, 
therefore,  of  restoring  it  to  Its  original 
character,  was,  to  remove  this  odious 
accumulation. 

^  It  was  a  labour  of  years.  With  his 
own  hands  the  clergyman  wrought. 

"At  length,  on  an  Easter  morn,  he 
beheld  the  church  once  .more  clean, 
fresh  and  characteristic,  as  when  six 
hundred  years  before*  a  Roman  CathoUo 
bishop  had  chanted  its  consecration. 

"  What  marvels  were  revealed  !  Mar- 
ble pillars,  tombs  elaborately  wrought, 
oaken  carvings,  and  finely-finished  walls 
of  yellow  stone. 

"But  yet**--(and  here  our  readers 
cannot  fail  to  detect  the  appositeness  of 
the  illustration,  as  applied  to  the  truth- 
ful biography  of  a  man,  whose  character 
was  by  no  means  iromacolate) — "  But 
yet,  the  church  was  not  a  perfect 
church.  The  whitewash  which  had 
imprisoned  many  beauties,  had  also  con- 
cealed some  flaws, — some  serious,  nay 
repulsive  and  shocking  flaws. 

"  It  was  still  an  old,  a  verv  old  church, 
which  the  modern  eye  had  to  learn  to 
allow  for,  and  to  Hke;  and  some  there 
were  in  the  parish,  after  all,  who  pre- 
ferred the  glare  and  monotonous  per- 
fection of  a  thick  and  new  coat  of 
whitewash.** 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say,  that  the 
typographical  execution  of  Mr.  Par- 
ton's  work  is,  in  every  respect, — in  the 
character  of  the  paper,  print,  and  bind- 
ing, such  as  a  production  so  important 
and  valuable,  deserves. 


A  "  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
James  Madison,  {vol,  \st,^)  by  the  Hon. 
Wm.  C  Rivesy  of  Virginia^  comes  to  us 
from  Messrs,  Little,  Brown  If  Co.,  of 
Boston,  in  all  that  beauty  of  print,  paper, 
and  binding,  for  which  the  issues  of  this 
publishing  house  have  so  long  been 
famous.  The  work  was  undertaken, 
Mr.  RJves  assures  us,  from  no  ambition 
of  authorship,  but  because,  as  he  justly 
says,  "it  was  felt  that  some  account  of 
the  character,  opinions,  and  actions  of 
the  man  who  contributed  more  largely, 
and  effectively,  though  unobtrusively,  to 
the  formation  of  tbe  Institutions  under 
which  we  live  than  any  of  his  contem- 
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poraHes,  and  who  was  the  eleetrre  head  fuid/aUi  dutrt  amdmt,  m»  fmid 

of  the  Government  at  a  time  of  external  not  audemt  I" 
difficultiee,  and  trials,  which  gave  the       We  have  merely  to  remark,  in 

United  States  definitely  a  rank  among  clnsionf  that  the  Hyle  of  Mr.  Rivee  it 

nations,  was  a  dtsideratum  in  the  hia-  this  historico-biographioal  work  ia{ 


tory  of  the  country."  rally  clear,  and  Ibroeable. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Rives  appears  to  have  ,  *'  ^«  may  venture  upon  any  objee- 

performed  his  exacting  and  important  "^"'    »   »»   «■*    "o^    ••<*    »•■   ■» 

task  with  ability  and  success.  sentences  are  somewhat  too  elaborala 

^....                    .    ^,                .  and  ambitious.    They  are  drawn  oat  to 

W«h    .    connsieDtloatneM.  by    no  ^ ,       ,,   „j  ^^  ^  „^  ^ 

means  common  among  the  majority  of  nrooorlions  better  adaoted  Derhapa,  to 

fecentbiojtr.pl.ers  who  .im  .t  temnc  5„'^„Mw  '.ddree*.  thkn  to  ifc.  ^b 

rary  efiect,  rather  than  at  the  elucida-  ---^.  «#-*k-  ni*«mLi.«r 

lion  of  *r«;A,  Mr.  Rives  has  relied  onlt  ^^"^  of  the  Biography. 

upon  original,  and.  in  some  cases,  nn-  _,,       ■_•  ^    ^  .u               i_i        •  ._■ 

pSbli8he3dociments;-he  has  goie  to  ^  The  obj«jt  of  the   supjrrbly  pnaied 

the  sources,  the  very  fountain-heads  of  ^""^  "»wtrated  worl^which  we  "enext 

A V, '•I. J.           J  to    notioA— ./vis*  **  7!fe«   WhUB   HtUM  of 


American  'histoy,' disregarding,    and  ^SJJ^^^T;!^ 

when  occasion  oilers,  ruthlessly  expos-  ^^  ^•i?^**"*V^V^»*^'  ^^ 

ing  those  "apocryphal  versions  of  it,  ^S^i^^nTf^Y  the  E«r.  Tho$.Siarr 

which  have  beci)me  current  by  repetil  5f»5')  '•;  "/»»•  '"  ''''.'L  "''^?^ J* 

tions    upon   trust,  from    one   careless  **  to  direct  attention  to  the  noWe  b^ 

writer  to  another."  acapw  that  lie  along  the  routes  by  which 

__.   .      .           .     i.  .  ,        ,,  the  White  Mountains   are    now    ap- 

His  book  may  be  fairly  said  to  com-  proaohed  by  travellers,  many  of  which 

bine  many  of  the  most  valuable,  and  ^.^  ^^m  unknown  to  tourists;  to  help 

characteristic  features  of  History  and  pewons  to  apprmsfate  landscape  mora 

Biography.  adequately,  and  to  associate  with  the 

From  the  nature  of  Madison's  career,  principal  scenes,  poetic  passages,  which 

Mr.  Rives  maintains,  that  it  would  have  illustrate,  either  the  permanent  charae* 

been  impossible  to  isolate  him  from  the  ter  of  the  views,  or    some    pecultv 

public  events  of  the  days  in  which  he  aspects  in  which  the  author  of  the  book 

li^ed ;  and  that  a  copious  development  has  seen  them.*' 

of  contemporary  transactions,  was  in-  This  pleasing  purpose  has  been  a^ 

dispensable  to  display  in  its  proper  light,  oomplished  in  a  manner  ealcalated  le 

the  part  ho  bore  in  those  transactions.  charm  every  reader  of  taste  and  feetia^ 

The  consequence  of  a  plan,  at  once  so  Mr.  King,  <  distinguished  clergyman  of 
lucid  and  comprehensive,  is,  that  our  Boston,  Is  OTidently  an  admirable  USm 
author  has  embodied  in  his  work  a  full,  lattrw  scholar,  and  moreover,  a  man  wnh 
correct,  and  admirable  narrative  of  the  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  the  sentiraeot 
proceedings  of  the  Congress  oi  the  Con-  and  imagination  of  a  poet, 
federation,  during  the  /our  ytars  Mr.  He  describes  the  beautiful  regioa  to 
Madison  was  an  active  member  ol  that  the  illustration  of  >rhich  his  work  is  de- 
body,  (from  1780  to  the  final  treaty  of  voted,  with  so  much  graphic  force  and 
peace,)— embracing  the  momentous  pe-  skill,  that  the  varied  scenes  through 
riod  of  the  RoFolutionary  eooflict,  and  which  he  conducts  us,  are  bron^at 
deeply  interesting  passages  in  our  ||oliti-  vividly  before  the  mind,  glowing  with 
oal,  and  revolutionary  annals,  which  the  very  hues  and  graces  of  Nature  her> 
hitherto  have  received  but  little  illua*>  self.  Many  of  the  best  portion^  of  the 
tration.  poetical    literature    of    Eiigland<»   aad 

If  Mr.  Rives*  production  possessed  no  Amerioa,  are  introduced,  not  simply  ss 

other  merit  than  lAw,  it  would  be  a  **  additions  and  ornaments**  to  the  prose 

text-book  of  value  to  the  political  and  narrative,  but    as   completions  of  the 

philosophical  student.  descriptions  attempted,  or  as  embodying 

"In  reviewing,"  he  observes,  "the  *Uhe  predominant  sentiment  of  the  land- 
great  scenes  of  our  early  national  strng-  scape.** 

gles,  we  have  not  felt  at  liberty  te  sup-  Not  only  as  a  guide-book,  tfaerefbte^ 

press  anything,  which  the  truth  of  His-  lor  mountain-tourists,  but  as  a  coUectloa 

tory  required  to  be  disclosed.    And  on  of  exquisite,  original    word-paintings^ 

the  other  hand,  we  have  not  been  un*  executed  by  a  man  of  genius,  of  rars 

mindful  of  the  obligations  of  candour  Oatholic  discrimination,  and  love  of  na- 

due  to  the  illustrious  actors  of  the  time,  ture,  **Tm  Wbiti  Hii.i^"  can  hardly 

"  We  have  endeavoured  to  give  way  be  too  highly  commended, 

to  no  impressions  but  such  as  the  facts  The  book  is  published    by  Musrt. 

trsnsmitted  to  us,  would  of  themselves,  OrooBfj   NiehoU   f    Co,,    Soo$om,    and 

naturally  produce  upon  every  unbiassed  i»  one  of  the  verv  beat  specimens  cf 

mind,  keeping  always  before  our  eyes  book-making  which  has  issued  from  the 

the  great  moral  law  of  History— JVii,  Amerioan  press. 
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''Th$  ChrisHan  Examiiur,''  a  hi^ 
wumtkhf  rdigiotis  periodical;  edUtd^  at 
prMtrU,  Ay  M«  B»v.  P.  JS.  Bledg0,  and 
tk$  Bsv.  E.  E,  Male,  (and  issusd  by 
3is$srt,  Crosiy  f  Nickols,  Boston,)  de- 
Totes  »o  much  of  its  space  to  secular 
matters^  that»  we  feel  justified  in  refer- 
ring  to  it,  as  one  of  the  critical  and 
literary  organs  of  the  country. 

Its  articles  are  uniformly  distinguished 
hv  a  very  high  order  of  culture,  and 
ability. 

The  number  before  us — ^that  for  Jai»»- 
arf — opens  with  an  essay  on  the  '*  TTb- 
men  ofRomtr^  which,  in  thoroughness 
of  research,  and  justness  of  view,  may 
well  rank  among  the  ablest  magazine 
papers  that  have  appeared  for  many 
months  in  any  of  the  first-class  periodi- 
cals, English,  or  American. 

Another  article,  more  especially  in- 
teresting to  ourselves,  reviews  the  prin- 
cipal novels  of  1859,  in  a  candid  and 
philosophical  spirit. 

We  do  not  subscribe  to  all  of  the 
critic's  opinions — (for  example,  we  think 
that  "The  Virginians'*  is  somewhat 
overpraised,  and  the  "Sword,  and 
Gown,"  unjustly  depreciated, — but  upon 
the  whole,  our  modern  writers  of  fiction 
receive  a  fair  share  of  applause,  and 
fiction  itself  is  shown  to  be  a  vehicle, 
when  properly  managed,  whereby  truth, 
morality  and  virtue  may  be  vigorously 
and  eflectively  inculcated. 

The  number  closes  with  a  series  of 
I*  Rexnowt  of  Current  Literature"  which, 
in  comprehensiveness  and  ability,  may, 
without  exaggeration,  be  compared  to 
the  same  departmeut,  so  justly  cele- 
brated, of  the  '*  Westminster"  Quarterly. 

These  critiques  embrace  notices  of  all 
the  recent  publications  in  Theology, 
History,  Biography,  Poetry,  Art,  Greog- 
raphy  and  Travels. 

Under  the  head  of  '*  Poetry  &  Art," 
we  have  a  flattering  estimate  of  the 
productions  of  Wintkrop  Maehoorth 
^raed—who  is  rightly  characterised  as 
**  a  brilliant,  fanciful,  and  musical  wri- 
ter." We  protest,  however,  against  the 
'arbitrary  and  eccentric  judgment,  which 
declares,  that  *^  Praed  comet  nearer  the 
poeeeseion  of  geniuethan  ThomaaHood^^ 

These  men  are  not  to  be  compared 
for  a  moment.  We  cheerfully  admit 
the  sprightly  humour,  the  exquisite  har- 
mony and  grace  of  Fraed's  numbers ; 
but  Hood  was  a  far  profounder  spirit, 
and  his  claim  to  the  possession  of  true 
poetical  genius,  and  that  of  an  unusually 
high  order,  seems  to  us  unquestionable. 

'*The  Christian  Examiner"  is  pub- 
lished on  the^r^^  of  Januarv,  March, 
Hay,  July,  September,  and  November, 
in  numbers  ot  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fiAy-six  octavo  pages  each,  at  but  four 
douars  per  annuwt. 


It  is  a  osefui  and  instruotlTc  work, 
which  every  scholar  would  do  well  to 
procure. 


Prince  Charlie,  the  young  Chevalier, 
By  Mertdeth  Jonee,  (fi.  AppUton  ^  Co,, 
New  Tori,)  is  a  juvenile  work,  which 
many  adults  would  find  entertaining. 
It  relates  to  the  fortunes  of  Charles 
Stuart  and  his  followers,  with  special 
reference  to  the  events  of  the  famous 
insurrection  which  took  place  in  1745. 

The  facts  of  the  narrative  are  drawn 
from  various  records,  contemporaneous, 
and  otherwise,  and  their  treatment  is 
entirely  oriffinal.  The  stvie  of  the  book 
is  lucid,  and  spirited.  To  the  youthful 
reader,  its  interest  is  enhanced  by  a 
number  of  well-executed  wood-cuts. 


"  Mother  Goose  for  Grown  FoUks,  (ittus* 
trated  by  Billings,)  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Rudd  ^  Carlton,  New  York,  is 
a  performance  of  great  humour,  and 
originality. 

The  different  stanzas  of  the  world- 
renowned  ballsd,  are  taken  as  texts, 
from,  which  occult,  and  profound  mean- 
ings are  educed,  clothed  in  really  clever, 
and  often  artistic  verse. 

Some  of  these,  the  reader  will  recog 
nize  as  ingenious  parodies. 

The  "Brabmic"  rhymes,  for  example, 
are  an  admirable  burlesque  upon 
Mr.  Emerson's  "Orphic  utterance," 
called  "  Brahma,"  which  was  issued  in 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  about  a  year 


ago 


We  cannot  forbear  quoting  them : 

BBAKMIC. 

I. 

"  If  a  great  poet  thinks  he  sings. 
Or  if  the  poem  thinks  it*s  sang, 
They  do  but  spoit  the  scattered  plumes 
That  Mother  Goose  aside  hath  flung. 

II. 
«  Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near, 
Shakspeare  and  Punch  are  all  the  same ; 
The  vanished  thoughts  do  re-appear, 
And  shape  themselves  to  fun  or  fame. 

III. 
"  They  use  my  quills,  and  leave  me  out, 
Oblivious  that  I  wear  the  wimge; 
Or  that  a  goose  has  been  about. 
When  every  little  gosling  sings. 

IV. 

*' Strong  men  may  strive  for  grander 

thou|^ht. 
But  six  times  out  everv  seven, 
My  old  philosophy  hath  taught. 
All  they  can  master  this  side  heaven !' 
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"  Th9  iDtory  of  a  Samaritan;  bf  a 
Membtr  of  the  Howard  Asweiatum,  of 
Note  Orisons f  and  puUishsd  by  the  Harp- 
ere  " — proposes  to  show  the  rise,  pro- 
gress aod  workings  of  that^  and  other 
charitable  associations,  and  by  detaiU 
ingtbe  laboars  of  a  member  of  oiix,  to 
epitomize,  as  it  were,  the  character  ol 
all 

The  author  confines  himself,  chiefly, 
to  an  account  of  the  fatal  epidemic  of 
1853.  His  woric  was  written,  he  tells 
us,  eon  amore^  and  "  as  internals  of  lei- 
sure permitted.** 

It  is  full  of  terrible  and  distressing 
scenes,  sometimes  detailed  in  a  remark- 
ably forcible  and  affecting  manner; 
sometimes,  in  a  style  so  light  and  flip. 

{^aot,  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  be- 
ieve  two  difierent  writers  composed 
the  book. 

Upon  the  whole,  boweTer,  we  have 
found  this  production  one  of  great  inter- 
est. Admitting  its  statements — the  re- 
sult of  personal  observations — to  be  gen- 
erally truthful  and  correct,  a  body  of 
facts  is  presented  to  the  physiologist, 
in  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  death, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
must  prove  of  great  practical  service  to 
science. 

As  a  narrative  of  startling  expe- 
riences, it  possesses  a  sombre  fascina- 
tion ;  and  although  every  page  is  steep- 
ed, so  to  speak,  in  the  black  hues  of 
despair  and  agony,  the  thoughtful  reader 
will  find  it  hard  to  put  down  the  book, 
until  he  has  read  it  through. 

What  thrilling  dramas  are  unfolded 
of  minffled  disinterestedness  and  selfish 
cowardice,  of  pain  bravely  endured  and 
suflering  overcome,  opposed  to  the  sad- 
dest exhibitions  of  imbecility  and  ner- 
vous apprehension ! 

From  the  history  of  the  numerous  fa- 
ta] cases,  superintended  by  the  author 
himself,  additional  proof  may  be  drawn, 
if  such  were  neeaed,  of  the  superior 
heroism  of  inoman. 

We  find  her,  almost  invariably,  calm, 
collected — even  happy,  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  the  fell  destroyer;  and  while 
strongmen  writhe  in  agony,  or  indulge 
in  impious  cursing,  we  bishold  some 
frail  girl,  encountering  her  fate  with  a 
resolute  quiet,  which  puts  to  shame  the 
weaker  will  of  members  of  a  sex  she 
had  been  taught  to  regard  as  her  supe- 
riors ! 

Death  has  been  said  to  equalize  all 
conditions  of  mankind.  In  one  sense 
this  is  true,  but  in  another,  and  more 
important  sense,  how  utterly  fallacious 
is  the  forlorn  hope  thus  held  out  to 
earth^s  suflering  millions,  **  the  hewers 
of  wood,  and  the  drawers  of  water!" 

What  we  mean  to  convey  has  been 


well  illustrated  in  the  **  Diary**  before 
us: 

'*  It  has  been  justly  said,**  the  writer 
observes,  **that  the  adaptation  and  fit- 
ness of  matter,  organic  and  inorganic, 
is  the  completest  evidence  we  haire  of 
an  over-ruling  Providence ;  that  nothing 
is  misplaced,  and  that  there  is  a  design 
in  the  most  insignificant  creations,  wiSi- 
out  which  the  universe  would  be  incom- 
plete. 

"  With  many  who  are  surprised  into 

gray  hairs,  the  reflection  comes,  that 
jsu  ns  vant  pas  la  than  deBs, 

'^Some  have  raised  a  proud  bead, 
canopied  with  happy  earthly  illnaioas— 
they  nave  sunk  to  rest,  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  purpose  of  life.  Others 
plod  the  path  of  usefulness  humbly, 
without  estimating  the  virtue  of  exists 
ence,  beyond  the  fulfilment  of  necessary 
duties;  they  fflide  into  the  vertex  of 
eternity,  fulfiUing  a  design  which  they 
deem  they  are  no  party  to,  because  they 
had  no  choice  in  it. 

"  When  blessed  with  health,  an  eqnal 
share  of  happiness  is  the  fruit  of  every 
life,  of  every  condition.  The  suscepti- 
bility of  enjoyment  ia  finely  graduated  to 
the  educated  capacity  to  enjoy. 

<*  With  each  and  all,  the  same  passions 
have  play.  The  labourer  who  toils 
through  life  by  the  sweat  of  his  brov, 
and  draws  from  the  earth  its  gratefnl 
essence;  the  miser,  whose  joy  is  tba 
possession  of  dross  ;  the  student,  for- 

fetful  of  his  own  wants  in  his  Utopias 
reams  for  the  advancement  of  others; 
the  seamstress  at  her  needle,  the 
wealthy  merchant,  aye!  and  to  no  iea 
an  extent,  thefaledy  commiserated  ^aety 
all  have  their  proportioned  share  of 
hopes  and  joys,  when  health  tinges  their 
veins. 

'*  But  let  the  scene  be  changed.  Place 
them  alt  on  the  threshold  of  eternity, 
and  mark  the  inequality  of  their  con<u- 
tion. 

"  To  the  rich,  disease,  or  dissolution, 
is  refined  to  a  comparative  luxury.  The 
solicitude  of  friends,  the  mind  untra- 
melted  in  its  reflections  by  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  the  future  of  dear  ones  left 
behind,  all  tend  to  suffuse  the  departure 
of  the  spirit  with  a  halo  of  serene  hope 
and  satisfaction. 

**  Not  so  the.poor  and  destitute.  With 
joys  eaual  to  the  more  prosperous,  while 
in  health,  without  repinings  at  their  lot, 
to  such  the  feeling  of  abjectness  only 
comes  when  disease  steals  upon  them. 
Then,  the  dreadful  reality  oppresses 
them — they  are  poor.  liOng-acconiula- 
ted  savings  are  spent  for  medicines. 
Day  by  day  the  sum  diminishes.  The 
cherished  articles  of  furniture  or  orna- 
ment are  sacrificed  to  ward  off'  stsrva- 
tion.     The  reflection  on  a  well-speBi 
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life,  or  the  assuriiDce  of  a  better,  is  no  name,  such  a  farrago  of  stale  jokes  and 
palliative  to  the  mournful  reflections  very  equivocal  humours, 
which  overpower  them,  as  they  contem-  We  do  not  mean  to  affirrai  that  there 
plate  the  cessation  of  their  usefulness,  is  no  merit  in  the  volume;  but  the  me- 
and  the  future  of  the  unprovided  ones  rit  (whatever  it  may  amount  to)  is  em- 
who  are  to  survive  them,"  &c.  bodied  in  forms  so  ephemeral,  that  Mr. 
With  this  pathetic  extract,  we  close  Prentice  would  have  done  well,  had  he 
our  notice  of  a  work  which,  although  permitted  them  to  die  a  natural  death, 
not  destitute  of  grave  faults,  is  written  As  it  is,  his  *'Wit  and  Humour  in  Para- 
gene  rally  in  a  sincere  and  earnest  spirit,  graphs  "  cannot  be  galvanized  Into  per- 
and  is  full  of  impressive  lessons  to  the  manent  life;  and  the  great  imprudence 
votaries  of  all  that  is  base,  fleeting,  or  (some  will  call  it  vanity)  displayed  in 
unstable  among  the  temptations  and  their  re-publication  will  be  used  against 
pursuits  of  the  world.  him  by  that  large  class  of  personal  who 

seize  upon  the  errors  of  men  of  ability 
as  so  much  capital  to  further  the  inlc- 

rests  of  envy  or  medio<.-.rity. 
Pr0nticeana;   or^  Wit  and   Humour 

in  Paragraiphs,    By  the  Editor  of  ths 

''^i!fVH  •?"'^"  {r^f^luhed  k  the  Traneaaione  of  the  California  StaU 
f?;^  i  Jiw^^im,  iVeicr  W)--is  a  book  Agrict^Uural  Siciety  during  the  year 
which  IS  author  declares  be  "offers  to  ^^^^  Published  hi  HesoluHan  oj  ths 
r  f  "P"nf  *"  ^'^^  '  diffidence  almost  pain-  ^enaie,  at  the  Tenthlession  of  the  Lgie^ 
ful.'  Of  course,  nothing  on  earth  would  ^^^^;  Sacramento:  Johi  O^M^a, 
have  induced  him  o  take  such  an  em-  g^^^  p^^„^  1^59^  373, 
barrassing  step  but  the  "earnest  and  '^'^ 
oft«n*repeated  prayers"  o(  friends,  who  The  practical  purpose  and  character 
were  by  no  means  willing  that  the  ama-  of  our  people,  have  scarcely  been  suffi- 
xing light  of  Mr.  Prentiss's  wit  should  cient,  to  reduce  to  reason  and  evidence, 
remain  bidden  under  a  bushel,  or,  which  the  exciting  experiences  of  California, 
fa  the  same  thing,  lost  forever  to  popu-  We  still  feel  as  men  in  a  dream,  doubt- 
lar  appreciation  in  the  columns  of  a  ful  of  our  structure  of  thought,  because 
daily  newspaper. .  80,  apparently  much  uncertain  of  itn  foundation.  We  have 
against  his  will,  Mr.  Prentice  has  al-  no  familiar  tests,  by  which  to  try  their 
lowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  favour  lives,  so  different  from  our  own.  And 
the  world  with  an  elaborate  collection  prudent  heads  on  the  Atlantic,  wag  with 
of  bon  mots  and  so-called  w.'tticisms,  ominous  prophecies  of  change,  at  the 
against  which,  with  surprising  candour,  sudden  and  strange  growth,  not  of  a 
he  confesses,  "  there  are  just  grounds  city,  but  of  an  empire  on  the  JPacific. 
of  grave  objection  j'*  giving  as  a  reason.  At  length,  we  find  in  the  publication, 
that  in  many  things  contained  in  his  whose  title  is  prefixed,  an  jntelligent 
volume  little  else  than  a  partisan  bitter-  spectacle  of  the  rise  of  a  new  people, 
ness  will  be  found."  But  then  he  urges.  And  those  whose  habit  it  is  to  ask,  when 
as  a  palliating  Qtrcumstance,  his  mag-  they  enter  a  country  not  familiar  to 
nanimity  '*in  having  carefully  ex-  them,  how  the  Inhabitants  make  their 
eluded,  out  of  deference  to  the  sensibili-  living,  can  realize  the  Intrinsic  eoonomi- 
ttes  of  persons  whom  he  now  esteems  cal  worth,  of  what  has  been  hitherto 
and  loves,  thousands  of  the  very  passa-  scattered  abroad  like  shadows  from 
ges  which,  at  the  time  of  their  ap]>ear-  cloud-land. 

ance,  did  most  to  give  to  the 'Louisville  The  Legislature  of  California,  in 
Jonrnar  its  fame,  or — its  notoriety."  ]854,incorporated*'The  California  State 
Moreover,  the  author  adds :  "  Names  Agricultural  Society,  and  appropriated 
have  been  suppressed,  in  order  that  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  be  ex- 
there  may  be  no  occasion  of  oifence."  pended  only  in  premiums  by  the  Society. 
A  preface  so  full  of  excuses  and  par-  To  this  gjfl  was  attached  the  condition, 
tial  explanations  is  apt  to  create  dis-  that  an  annual  account  should  be  pub- 
trust  in  the  minds  of  those  who  think  lished  by  them,  of  all  receipts  from  what- 
that  any  really  good  book  is  a  benefac-  ever  source,  and  the  expenditure  of 
tion  to  the  public.  The  sensible  reader  them.  In  1858,  these  receipts  amounted 
will  naturally  conclude,  that  there  is  to  $28,958.55,  expended  in  premiums, 
something  in  a  production  so  heralded,  expense  of  fairs,  and  furnishing  their 
of  which  its  author  is  doubtful,  if  not  cabinet  of  curiosities.  In  this  volume 
ashamed.  And  trnly,  when  we  come  are  found  the  Acts  of  Incorporation, 
to  examine  <'Thb  Ps  entice  an  a,"  we  orations  at  their  celebration,  reports 
are  not  surprised  that  the  writer  (whose  from  their  officers,  and  a  verv  minute 
talents  are  beyond  question)  should  statement  of  all  their  doings.  Itisillus- 
have  hesitated  before  finally  concluding  trated  by  a  view  of  their  pavilion  at 
to  send  forth,  under  the  sanction  of  his  Marysville  for  1S5S,  a  permanent  struc- 
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ture  in  excellent  taste,  and  portraits  of  size  woald  fill  the  space  betweea  St. 

of  the  animals  exhibited.  MichaePs  Gharch  and  theConn-Houe, 

The  Society  has  extended  the  scope  and  rise  nearly  three  times  at  high  as 

of  its  incorporation.     Among  its  offi-  the  church  steeple.    We  have  no  exact 

cial  staff,  are  a  Recording  Secretary  and  measure  assigned  to  the  new  and  still 

a  Corresponding   Secretary,  who   are  larger  trees. 

salaried.    The  latter  office  is  filled  by  O.  In  the  same  address,  it  is  said,  "that 

C.  Wheeler,  to  whose  labours  the  re-  the  best  floor-mill,  now  standing  on  the 

port  owes  Its  chief  interest.     His  re-  earth,  is  in  the  county  of  Santa  Clara, 

port  shows  the  result  of  journeys  ex-  erected  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million,  flnw 

tending  to  more  than  4000  miles,  from  nished  with  mahci^ay  and  rosewood, 

one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other.    It  is  and  mounted  in  silver, 

a  very  complete  book  of  travels,  niade  It  was  our  intention  to  arrange,  in  a 

by  one  familiar  with  what  he  describes,  methodical  classification,    the  varioas 

and  not  liable  to  the  misapprehensions  establishments  and  objects  of  interest, 

of  a  foreigner.     In  their  organization,  especially  among  the  mines,  but  find 

he  is  a  member  of  the  visiting'com-  that  we  have  already  occupied  all  the 

mittee  of  five,*'  to  visit  and  examine  all  space  which  we  can  afford.    One  thing 

farms,  orchards,  vineyards,  nurseries,  is  rendered  obvious  by  the  perasal  of 

field-crops,  mining-claims,  dUehe*^  mills,  this  Report,  that  there  is  in  California 

&c.,"  and  award  premiums  in  the  inter-  mining  no  more  adventure  than  follows 

vals  of  the  annual  fairs.    And  their  re-  the  application  of  capital  and  labonr  to 

port  is  a  complete  view  of  the  indus-  the  development  of  natural  agencies, 
trial  condition  of  all  the  country.    This 

part  of  their  plan  may  be  well  worthy  

of  imitation,   in  our  older  and  dower 

oommonweaith.  We  can  attribute,  to  We  copy  the  following  from  the 
the  list  of  objects  to  be  examined,  no  '*  Bookseller*s  Medium  :" 
suspicious  grandiloquence;  for  diteluM  '*The  tables  of  literary  mortality  show 
in  it,  mean  aqueducts,  twenty  or  thirty  the  following  appalling  facts  in  regard  to 
miles  long,  carried  on  the  sides  of,  and  the  chances  of  on  author  to  secure  last- 
across  ravines,  at  the  expense  of  hun-  ing  fame : 

dreds  of  thousands,  the  remuneration  "  Out  of  1000  published  books,  600 

for  which  is  derived  from  letting  out  the  never  pay  the  cost  of  printing,  etc,  300 

water  at  so  much  the  square  inch  of  jast  pay  expenses,  100  return  a  slight 

aperture,  as  it  flows  along.    This  aim-  profit,  and  100  show  a  substantial  gain, 

plicity  of  language,  the  name  and  pub-  Of  these  1000  books,  650  sre  forgoctea 

lie  character  of  the  reporter,  and,  above  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  150  more  at 

all,  the  circumstance  that  this  is  a  re-  the  end  of  three  years ;  only  50  survive 

port  by  one  of  their  own    people  to  seven  years'  publicity.    Of  the  50,000 

themselves,  give  assurances  of  its  trust-  publications  put  forth  in  thel7lhcea- 

worthiness ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  tury,  hardly  more  than  50  have  a  great 

the  whole  internal  evidence  of  the  book,  reputation  and  are  re-printed.    Of  tbe 

Their  Orator  for  1858  quotes,  with  an  80,000  works  published  in  the  18th  oen- 

air  of  piqvty  the  very  modest  doubt,  tury,  posterity   has    hardly   preserved 

suggested  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,,  more  than  were  rescued  from  oblivion 

at  the  great  vegetable  wonders  reported  in  the  17th  century.     Men  have  been 

there,  and  asserts  that,  since  those  were  writing  books  these  3,000  years,  and 

talked    of,    he    has    seen    a  beet  that  there  are  hardly  more  than  600  writera 

weighed  125  pounds,  a  turnip  upwards  throughout  the  globe  who  have  survifed 

of  thirty  pounds,  pears,  four    pounds  the  outrages  of  time  and  the  forgetfal- 

a-piece,  and  a  corn-stalk,  twenty-five  ness  of  man. 

feet  high.    The  dimensions  of  the  great  **  So  runs  a    newspaper  paragraph. 

Washington-pine,  quoted    in   the    Re-  Authors,   are,   however,  better  taken 

view,  as  fiftv  feet  at  the  base,  500  feet  care  of  In  great  libraries  and  by  tke 

high,  draw  from  the  orator  the  asser-  critics,  who  are  continually  diving  into 

tion  that  "  new  and  still  larger  groves  the  depths  of  the  past,  and  dragging  op 

have  been  discovered."    A  tree  of  that  drowned  honour,  by  the  locks .' " 
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